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THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 


BY 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


PART I. INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 
dee INERODUC TORY. 


=a] 1’ may be well at the outset to say something about the general character 
i] of the present course of study in the elements of economics. 

So far as its form is concerned the author would say that he proposes 
to divide it into twelve main parts, and then to subdivide each main 
part into chapters, each chapter constituting a lesson for oneday. As to 
the contents of the course the author has to say that it will be his endeavor to ex- 
press himself in the plainest and simplest language possible. Anything which 
could be called the Metaphysics of Economics will be carefully avoided. In recent 
years economic discussions have in many instances taken an extremely abstract form, 
and a terminology has been evolved which is incomprehensible to those outside the 
narrow circle of experts. These discussions have a value as mental discipline, and 
apart from their value in this particular it must be acknowledged that. they have led 
to a better comprehension of some practical problems. On the other hand, the 
impartial person cannot help feeling that with the discovery of new truth new forms 
of error have been evolved; and that the remorseless future will sweep aside as rubbish 
large and laboriously accumulated piles of hard words. 

While, in the present course, the author will go to the one side of many contro- 
versies scientifically important, it will be his careful aim to make no statement that 
is not scientifically accurate. But while scientific accuracy is cultivated, it must be 
understood that it is the avowed aim of the author to make the present course in 
economics a practical course for practical people. 

Accurate knowledge is of the first importance at the present time, when so many 
economic problems are before us imperiously demanding solution. ‘These problems 
we cannot possibly neglect. Any line of action has its consequences, and if we do 
nothing, our inactivity also has its consequences. Surely it requires no discussion 
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to convince any person of fair intelligence that knowledge should precede action. 
_But we may notice one other circumstance which emphasizes still further the i1m- 
portance of a course of study covering the entire field of economics, and that is this: 
Any moment an economic question, apparently heretofore of little general interest, 
may become the burning question in local or even national politics. The money 
question readily occurs to one as an illustration. A few years ago it was extremely 
difficult to interest the general public in the subject of money. Articles on mone- 
tary problems were not sought for by the periodical press; and lectures on money in 
University Extension courses were generally listened to by small audiences, 
Suddenly it became the chief question in a presidential campaign. Probably it will 
be conceded by all that a time preceding the campaign was more favorable to calm 
and impartial study of the principles of money than the period of the campaign, or 
in fact, any subsequent period. Similarly the street-car question, or the gas question, 
or some similar problem, is liable to become an active issue in local and State 
politics in any part of the Union at almost any time. Complete preparation pre- 
ceding action is not possible ; but the more preparation, the better. 

On the other hand, knowledge without action is dangerous. This danger is 
illustrated frequently in the lives of men of learning. There are those who become 
so accustomed to weighing problems scientifically and to looking upon all sides of 
questions of practical importarice that they become abnormally timid about any 
action. Thus knowledge may beget irresolution, and irresolution end in inactivity. 
A man of knowledge who habitually fears to take an active part in the work of life 
is himself a wretched being, and a useless member of society. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward has described such a character in her novel “ Robert Elsmere.’’? ‘Those who. 
have read this novel will recall Langham as a man whose irresolution caused 
unhappiness to himself and others and, in fact, made his life a wretched failure, 
This danger of knowledge without action is akin to that danger of sentiment with- 
out action which Prof. William James has so forcibly described in his work on 
Psychology. ‘‘A tendency to act,” says Prof. James, ‘‘only becomes effectively 
ingrained in us in proportion to the uninterrupted frequency with which the actions 
actually occur, and the brain ‘grows’ to their use. When a resolve or a fine glow 
of feeling is allowed to evaporate without bearing practical fruit, it is worse than a 
chance lost ; it works so as positively to hinder future resolutions and emotions from 
taking the normal path of discharge. There is no more contemptible type of 
human character than that of the nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer, who spends 
his life in a weltering sea of sensibility and emotion, but who never does a manly, 
concrete deed.” 

While, then, the importance of knowledge as a preliminary is emphasized, 
attention is also called to the importance of letting action follow knowledge. This 
is a world full of work to be done, and knowledge has its practical purpose. Better 
~ economic knowledge should bear its fruit in better citizenship. 

It is only right that the author should at once state what he proposes to do with 
respect to practical, controverted questions which will naturally arise in the present 
course of our studies. We have the money question, to which allusion has already 
been made. We have also the tariff question, and many others upon which men of 
intelligence and integrity are divided. It will be the conscientious aim of the author 
to present all sides fairly; and in the quotations which will form an essential part of 
the course to let representative advocates of various views present their own case in 
their own words, so far as the strictly limited space at his command wili permit. 
The author will not attempt to conceal his own opinions, but will allow others the 
opportunity to present theirs also. 

Patti keof our courseris: entitled: “Industnial- society.” . It ise witteethis 
subject that we deal in economics. The question then suggests itself: What is 
industrial society? But before we answer this question, it is well to give some 
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attention to another, namely: What is society? This is a question which, simple 
as it seems, has been made the subject of much controversy into which we need not 
enter at present. It belongs to general sociology more’ properly than to economics. 
It is not difficult to gain a preliminary notion of society sufficiently accurate for 
present purposes. We observe men living together, connected by a multitude of 
ties. Men thus living together and connected by various ties constitute what we call 
society. In so far as the whole human race is thus combined it constitutes a 
society ; and as there are real and vital ties binding all men together, we have what 
may be called a world-society. (1) However, it is obvious upon the slightest 
reflection that the ties binding together those who live under the influence of what 
may be broadly denominated European civilization, are far more numerous and far 
closer than those binding together these human beings and those living outside of 
the pale of European civilization, which of course takes in America and Australasia. 
It is also obvious that the ties binding together 
those of a single nation are of a closer kind than 
those uniting different nations together. We have 
thus a society which embraces men living in full 
civilization which means more than the world- 
- society; and we have likewise:a national society 
which means more than that society which em- 
braces all civilized men. We thus use the term 
society to mean larger and smaller groups, and 
groups connected by ties varying in number and 
intensity ; but we always mean by society, men 
associated together, men bound together by ties of 
some sort and another. We do not mean by society 
an individual as such, but one individual in relation 
to others. A is not a society, noris B nor C. But 
A, B, and C, together with others, may constitute 
a society. Society may be regarded as the highest 
form of life on our earth. We rise through various 
life-forms from lower to higher until we reach 
man, the “‘crown of creation.’’ But above man as 
an individual we have men living together in 
society ; so that society may be looked upon, in a way, as a higher expression of 
life than that of the individual. 

There are two conceptions of society to which attention may be properly called 
in the present connection. One is the biological conception, and the other the 
psychological. The biological conception of society seeks an explanation in the 
forms of physical life. According to this conception the study of society is based 
upon biology. The psychological conception of society looks rather to the mind of 
man for the explanation of social ties. Herbert Spencer may be mentioned as a 
representative of the biological conception of society, and Prof. J. Mark Baldwin of 
Princeton University may be instanced as one who lays emphasis on the psycholog- 
ical conception. (2) A complete view of society will doubtless rest both upon 
biology and psychology. 

At the very outset of our economic studies we must remember that we are deal- 
ing with society, and bear this in mind during all our discussions of these 
topics. The farther we proceed, and the deeper our knowledge becomes, the more 
the term will mean to us. Economics is a social science. It is one of the various 
sciences dealing with society. 

We limit our field of study when we say that we deal with industrial society. 
This is a somewhat artificial expression. The life of men in society is a unit; but 
on account of the limitations of the human mind, for purposes of study it is neces- 
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sary to divide it into parts or departments. Each one of these may be called a 
social life-sphere, and eight,such life-spheres have been enumerated, namely : 
language; art; science and education; the family life; polite society or social life in 
the narrower sense, that is to say the intercourse of friends and associates as seen in 
entertainments, parties, etc.; the religious life; political life; and lastly, economic 
life. The economic life of society is called Industrial Society. We mean by this 
term social activities and relationships of a particular sort, namelv those which 
arise in the social process of gaining a livelihood. | 

This introductory chapter of our course may seem especially difficult to beginners, 
and its full meaning may not readily be apparent even to readers who have already 
given considerable attention to economics. ‘There is a German proverb to the effect 
that every beginning is difficult; and it is true that in the commencement of our 
course we at once encounter some of the most difficult ideas with which we shall 
have to deal. In the present lesson the effort has been made to emphasize the idea 
of society as something real and vital, as something different from an individual 
human being, or any number of human beings considered as individuals. It thus 
manifests its life in phenomena which are termed social phenomena. ‘These phe- 
nomena are based upon relationships among human beings, who comprise society. 
These phenomena and relationships form the subject-matter of the social sciences. 
We deal in economics with industrial society, or in other words, with those social 
phenomena and relationships which result from men’s associated efforts to gain a 


livelihood. 





L2SINTRODUGTORY. 


(1) Social Economic Life.—Modern civilization 
has, however, produced rapid changes, and it may 
be_said that the economic activity of civilized man 
is, to-day, chiefly social. The greater part of 
what is produced in our industrial centers is not 
for the consumption of the producer, but is des- 
tined to satisfy the wants of others; while the 
wants of the producer are satisfied by what others 

give in exchange for his products. If the reader 
goes to Gloversville, in New York state, he will 
find people engaged solely in the production of 
gloves who seldom, and perhaps never, use a glove 
of their own making; if he goes to Westfield, 
Massachusetts, he will find men manufacturing 
horsewhips who never have occasion to use a whip 
they have made. The same thing holds true, 
though to less extent, in agriculture, and cotton- 
planters in the South often obtain nearly every- 
thing which they use in exchange for cotton; 
wheat-growers in the Northwest frequently pro- 
cure most of the economic goods consumed by 
their families by means of purchase. There is, in 
fact, as we shall see in the progress of our studies 
more clearly, a unity in the economic life of a 
civilized people, but not as yet a unity in the 
economic life of humanity. We may thus speak 

of the economic life of the American people, of the 
German people, of the French people. The eco- 

nomic life of a politically organized independent 

people is often called a zatzonal economy, asthe 

national economy of the Italians. We cannot as 

yet speak of the economic life of the world asa 

unity, or as anything other than the sum of 

several unities, although economic inter-relations 

among various nations are rapidly extending. 

These inter-relations we may call economic inter- 

nationalism, and it is possible that this will grow 

until we have a real world economy.—‘‘ Political 

Economy,” by Richard T. Ely, pp. 21, 22. 
(2) Social Organization—Psychological.—In 








social organization the fruitful variation is not the 
individual as such, but his thoughts. This lifts 
the problem into the sphere of social heredity. 
Physical heredity generalizes or regresses toward 
a mean of all the individuals; while in the sphere 
of social heredity, the generalization made by 
society is of each new thought, invention, or 
sentiment considered for itself; and a single such 
social variation may revolutionize society and give 
a new bent to the social movement. ; 

On the whole, then, it follows from our study 
that the progress of society, is, in its method, inits 
direction, and in its impelling motives, axalogous 
to the growth of consciousness rather than to that 
of the biological organism. ‘The current phrase 
‘social organism ” is a defective one. 1f we mean 
‘‘organization’’ when we use the term ‘‘organ- 
ism,’’—leaving to further consideration the sort of 
organization,—well and good. But to speak of 
the social ‘“ organism,’’ as the biologist speaks of 
the organisms with which he deals, is misleading 
in the extreme. The organization which is effected 
in social life is,in all its forms, a@ psychological 
organization. Its: materials are psychological 
materials: thoughts, with all their issue in desires, 
impulses, sanctions, consciences, sentiments. 
These things are incapable of any organization 
but that which finds its analogy in the actual 
growth of living minds. To speak with Mr. 
Spencer of social atoms and organs, of organic 
processes and centers, of nerves of primary and 
secondary order, etc., after analogy with the 
psychological organism, is nothing short of vio- 
lence to the nature of the material of social 
science. What can be done with such critical 
phenomena in social theory as imitation, generali- 
zation, invention, tradition, social and pedagogical 
sanction, on such a crude analogy as that? To 
force them into biological molds is simply to 
deform them.—‘‘ Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
tions in Mental Devélopment,’’ by James Mark 
Baldwin, pp. 521, 522. 
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2. THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 


The idea of evolution is one which in a general way has become familiar to 
the educated public of our time. The word itself is on the lips of everybody, and 
we can scarcely take up a newspaper in which it may not be found. Evolu- 
tion describes the processes of change by which any life-form has attained its exist- 
ing characteristics. Thisis well enough understood as a general statement; but the 
idea of evolution has not so entered our habitual modes of thought that we apply it 
in detail to the various departments of social life. _ Probably the idea is less gener- 
ally applied to industrial society than to the other social life-spheres. The educated 
man, although not a philologist, under- 
stands that language is a growth, and that 
the language which we speak to-day is 
not that which was spoken three hundred 
years ago. But even a well-educated 
man who has not given special attention 
to the subject habitually thinks of in- 
dustrial society as something stationary. 

The reader may test for himself the 
accuracy of this statement by the con- 
versation of those about him, or by the 
perusal of the daily newspaper. . We 
come to a point in which the so-called 
common sense of the practical business- 
man is apt to be misleading; for this 
common sense means nothing else than 
generalization from familiar experience. 
The evolution of society goes on rapidly, 
far more rapidly than in the physical 
world, but nevertheless it is slow when 
brought intocomparison with the brevity 
of human life. The ordinary man is apt 
to assume that what he. sees about him 
and what he experiences in his daily 
practical affairs always has existed and 
always will. (1) On the assumption that 
such is the case he is inclined to base 
his practical social philosophy. Now, if 
quite the reverse of this is true; if it is Adam Smith, the author of ‘‘The Wealth of Nations.” 
true that that which is now familiar was 
once unknown, and, furthermore, is even at present passing away, then a wise social 
philosophy must take this into account in its explanation of existing industrial 
society, and in its prescriptions for social action of all kinds. 

It is well, then, early in ourstudies, to become familiar with the fact of change, 
and the fact is one about which there can be no controversy. ‘The reader has 
simply to look about him and to call to mind the new and strange things which 
surround him, things entirely unknown to his ancestors fifty or a hundred years ago, 
to at once see that he lives in a new economic world. Railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, electric lights, street-car lines, the use of anthracite coal, petroleum and 
natural gas, and many other inventions and discoveries occur to one at once. Ifthe 
reader will seriously think about it, he will see that the world which makes contin- 
uous use of all these new forces and contrivances, must be a different economic 
world from that to which they were unknown. " 

But that which occurs to every one does not by any means gives us all the 
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changes which have taken place in the past hundred years. Banks are old, to be 
sure, but modern banking has a significance which that business did not have 
previously to the nineteenth century. It is only a little over a century since 
there were but three banks in the United States; now they are counted 
by the thousand. Every banker who reflects upon this bare statement will readily 
be convinced that the industrial society which could get along almost entirely with- 
out banks must have been something different from that with which we are familiar 
to-day. It is difficult to imagine the untold distress, resulting surely in loss of life 
from want, which would result from the failure of half the banks in the United 
States. If in the year 1800 half the banks of the United States had failed, it may 
be doubted whether half the people would have experienced any great inconvenience 
from this misfortune; although it would have been, 
even in that time, one of magnitude. 

We take as a mere matter of course the great 
factory with its aggregation of capital on the one 
hand, and its aggregation of wage-earners on the 
other. It is the type of modern manufacturing 
production. It was, however, a rare exception a 
hundred years ago. The type of manufacturing 
production then was a little shop presided over by 
the master-mechanic, owning the tools with which 
he worked, and assisted by a few journeymen and 
apprentices, all living upon practically the same 
social plane. ‘The apprentice frequently resided 
in the house of the master, and the journeyman 
aspired to the hand of his daughter. At the time 
of the Declaration of Independence the very word 
manufacturer signified a man who toiled with his 
own hands. In Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions,’’ published in that year (1776), it is stated 
that a man becomes rich by employing a multitude 

F. Max Miller, Ph.D., K.M. of manufacturers, while a multitude of menials will 

impoverish him, Illustrations of this sort might 

be continued at great length, were space sufficient to permit this. It might be 

suggested as a good exercise for a class or group of persons taking this course in 

economics to.call to mind and discuss all the changes in industrial affairs, of which 
they may have knowledge. 

But mere change in itself does not give us what we call evolution. By evolution 
we understand changes taking place in accordance with laws; and a study of the 
subject means a search after these laws, together with an examination of their 
import. It must be confessed that as yet we have not made great progress in the 
study of social evolution in general, and that scarcely greater progress has been 
made in the study of the evolution of industrial society; which term, by the way, 
is used interchangeably with the term economic society. We have gone far enough, 
however, to feel sure in regard to the fact not only of change in society in all its 
departments, but also of change in accordance with law. Surely we cannot now 
believe that changes take place at haphazard. 

The question is sometimes discussed: Who introduced the idea of evolution into 
economics? Prof. Max Muller says that it is idle to attempt to establish a priority in 
favor of any individual philosopher as the first discoverer of evolution, adding very 
truly that an idea of this kind belongs to the spirit of an age. Nevertheless it is inter- 
esting to recall the names of those who have contributed to the idea of evolution in 
economics. We may instance Friedrich List, one of the greatest of the German protec- 
tionists, who in his ‘‘ National System of Political Economy,” published in 1841, 
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attempted to show that there were marked periods in the development of nations, 
and that each period had its own proper tariff-policy. The great German economists 
who founded the historical school, namely, Roscher, Hildebrand and Knies, all 


emphasized the historical idea, which is the evo- 
lutional idea. Nations change, they said, and 
policies must be adapted to time and place; in 
other words, there could be no policy which 
would be adapted to all ages and all lands. One 
of the ablest of these three, and perhaps the 
keenest thinker of them all, the venerable Prof. 
Karl Knies of Heidelberg, has in his ‘‘ Political 
Economy from the Historical Standpoint,’’ pub- 
lished in 1853, protested strongly against abso- 
lutism in theory. Absolutism, he says, takes 
two forms, namely perpetualism, which implies 
that a policy holds good for all times; and cosmo- 
politanism, which holds that any one policy can 
be applied to all lands. 

A few years earlier than this, Karl Marx 


introduced into socialism the idea of evolution, 


and thereby founded what his admirers call 
scientific socialism. There are those, indeed, 
among his followers who claim for their master 
the credit of having introduced the idea of evo- 
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lution into the social sciences generally. 


In England, Herbert Spencer is well known for his advocacy of the idea of evo- 
lution in sociology, and certainly it must be said for him that he has attempted to 
carry this idea into every department of social life. 





2. THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY. 


(1) A Sociological View of Social Evolution. 
—The second answer to this objection is that it is 
the one that is always raised whenever anything 
is mentioned which is different from that which 
now exists, that it is based on the natural error 
that things are stationary because they seem to be 
so, and grows out of the difficulty of conceiving a 
state of things widely different from the actual 
state. 

If we were to indulge in fable, a lump of inert 
matter would be laughed at by the other lumps 
if it should assert that it would one day become 
a graceful tree-fern, and shade the earth with its 
feathery foliage; a plant that should declare 
its intention to break away from its attachments 
to the soil and move about in space on four legs, 
feeding on other plants instead of air, would be 
called a vain boaster by the surrounding vegeta- 
tion; a barnacle that should insist that it would 
one day have a backbone would be utterly dis- 
credited by other barnacles; a bat that should fly 
into a dark corner of a room and escape through 
an opening known to be there would be called a 
fool by the bee that was vainly buzzing against a 
pane of glass in the hope of accomplishing the 
same object. 

It is the ‘‘impossible” that happens. We can 
look backward more easily than we can look 
forward. Science teaches us that something 
has happened. Evolution proves that immense 
changes have taken place, and now that we can 





see what they were and according to what princi- 
ples they were brought about, there is nothing so 
startling in the facts. 

It is only when we try to imagine ourselves at 
present before an event and striving to forecast it 
that we realize the folly of raising such objec- 
tions as we are considering. Vet this is our real 
attitude with respect to future events. 

It may be logical, admitting that progress is 
to go on and that great changes are to take place, 
to question whether any particular change that 
any one nmiay describe is to be the one that will 
actually occur. There is no probability that any 
one can foretell what the real condition of 
society is to be in the future. 

But it is illogical, in the light of the past, of 
history, and especially of natural history, and of 
what we actually know of evolution, cosmic, 
organic, and social, to say that any condition to 
which this knowledge points as a normal result of 
the continued action of the laws of evolution is 
impossible. 


* * * * * * 


The fundamental distinction between sociology 
and economics is based on the difference in their 
respective beneficiaries. Both have utility for 
their end, but the recipients of the utility that 
sociology aims to confer, belong to a different 
class from those of the utility which economics 
aims to confer. Broadly stated economics may 
be said to benefit the producer while sociology 
benefits the consumer.—‘‘Outlines of Sociology,” 
by Lester F. Ward, pp. 282, 283. 
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3. RHE STAGES IN THEVEYOLUTION OFGiINEe > PRIA SOG iy. 


We have already seen that industrial society is an historical product. It has in 
the course of time become what it is, and even at the present moment it is becoming 
something different from what it has been. It is extremely difficult to foretell the 
future, so complex are the evolutionary forces at work; but we can be sure that it 
will be different from the present. Moreover, when we remember that the most 
potent forces in future evolution are the knowledge and will of man, we can be sure 
that it will to some extent be that which we wish it to be. 

But we may not enter at present into a discussion of the future; we must rather 
turn our attention to the past and the present. 

Change is so continuous that we have no sudden break in the evolution of indus- 
trial society. We cannot say at any one time: This day marks the beginning of an 
entirely new epoch in our economic life. Nevertheless, when we survey long 
periods of time, we discern marked changes which enable us roughly to divide off 
economic history into stages. It is thus that we speak of stages in the evolution of 
industrial society. These will vary more or less in accordance with the ideas 
dominant in the mind of the one who seeks in the past for the great periods of 
evolution. In a general way it may be said that the modern nation has passed 
through the hunting and fishing stage; the pastoral stage; the agricultural stage; 
the stage of commerce and small manufactures, sometimes cailed the trades and 
commerce stage; and, finally, has passed over into the era of production on a large 
scale, with all that that implies. This last stage, that in which the most highly 
civilized nations now live, is sometimes spoken of as the industrial stage, which is 
not a very felicitous designation, it must be admitted. This division of economic 
history into stages has regard to the production of economic goods. 

When the evolution of economic society is viewed from the standpoint of ex- 
change, it may be divided into the stage of the truck-economy, in which money was 
entirely absent or very little used; then into the stage of money-economy, when, 
although barter still continued, money became a familiar means of exchange; and, 
finally, into the stage of credit-economy, in which instruments of credit have 
become the dominant media of exchange, money still continuing in use as well as 
barter to a less extent. 

A government statistician in Australasia, in describing the economic eer 
ment of that part of the world, states that a new colony passes through three great, 
successive, predominating stages which partly overlap each other. These he states 
to be the pastoral stage, the agricultural stage, and the manufacturing stage. The 
hunting and fishing stage is not mentioned, and in a colony settled by immigrants 
from a civilized country this stage may be omitted. Similarly, this writer does not 
distinguish between.the stage of manufactures on a small scale, and the stage of 
great manufactures, and doubtless, in a new and rapidly developing country in the 
present century these two stages may be merged. In the United States we have 
been able to omit many of the features of that stage of economic society in which 
there has been a high development of manufactures on a small scale. 

Karl Marx, from his standpoint of socialism, divides the history of society, 
beginning with the Middle Ages, into three great parts, namely: the age of feudal- 
ism; the age of the bourgeoisie, or of the manufacturing and trading classes; and 
the age of socialism, into which, he claims, we are about to enter. Karl Marx also 
. discovers subdivisions in these stages of development. But we cannot enter at 
present into a discussion of his speculations. 

Each stage in the evolution of industrial society has its characteristics. (1) In the 
hunting and fishing stage there is little accumulation of wealth and comparatively 
small differences among men with respect to material well-being. When we come 
to the pastoral stage wealth and ‘poverty are both known, slavery appears and 
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economic and social classes are formed. In the stationary agricultural stage new 
forms of property are developed, differences among men increase in significance; 
exchanges become more and more important, following and increasing division of 
labor; money is used to a greater extent than formerly and acquires a significance 
which leads to important developments of policy. A modern nation cannot be con- 
sidered to exist until this stage has been well entered upon. With the development 
of commerce and trades further differences among men appear; classes become more 
numerous and more significant; division of labor is carried much farther; money 
becomes still more important. In the last stage we have again new phenomena, to 
some of which reference has been already made in our brief discussion of recent 
changes in our-economic life. We have increasing division of labor; increasing 
exchanges, both with respect to number and 
significance; enormous extremes in wealth; new 
economic classes. 

In tracing the evolution of industrial society 
through its various stages we observe that ina 
tough way our evolution corresponds to Herbert 
Spencer’s celebrated definition. Evolution, he 
says, is a change from homegeneity, indefinite 
and incoherent, to definite and coherent hetero- 
-geneity. ‘This simply means that we have a 
change from an unorganized mass to organized 
groups, differing from one another. This change, 
he tells us further, takes place through continu- 
ous differentiation and integration; in other words, 
there is a continuous separation of the mass into 
groups and classes, which are united together by 
various groups and ties, constituting a whole. 
With our growth we have increasing dependence 
of man upon man. Our economic life is not 
isolated, but social. For our daily sustenance 
we become dependent upon millions of other Karl Knies. 
human beings, and without their cooperation we 
must suffer privation. What else can it mean that a man manufactures, say, the 
hundredth part of a locomotive? Such aman is, first of all, dependent upon all 
others who are engaged in the production of this one article, and then he is depend- 
ent upon those who are producing the things which he requires and with whom 
he must effect exchanges in order that his wants may be satisfied. 

Prof. Karl Knies has enumerated four main lines of economic dependence. <A 
man is dependent for his well-being upon his own activity in the production of val- 
uable things; then he is dependent upon others who are producing the same things 
which he produces, giving us competition among sellers; in the third place he is 
dependent upon those who produce the things which he needs to satisfy his 
wants; and, lastly, he is dependent upon others who want the things which he like- 
wise wants, giving us competition among buyers. One line of dependence is thus 
self-dependence, and three lines of dependence point to others. 

‘This increasing dependence means increasing social solidarity. This very word 
solidarity itself illustrates the evolution of society under discussion. It is a word 
now of almost daily use, and yet it is only a few years since, that a distinguished 
divine asked the writer of these lines whether it was a word which it was safe to use 
in English. This divine knew that it had been used in French, but he was not sure 
at that time that it was a word which could be called an English word. The fact, 
however, to which this word points has now become so momentous and so well 
recognized that we would not know how to get along without the term. There 
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never was a time when the term society signified so much as it does to-day. 
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great facts of dependence upon others and of increasing social solidarity carry with 
them, and wrapt up in them, many of the most vital economic problems of our day. 
Many things have already been brought before the reader which he must continually 
keep in mind in order to understand industrial society, but among the most important 
of them all are the principles of cependence of man upon man in society, and of 


consequent social solidarity. 





3.” THE STAGES INTHE EVOLUTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 


(1) John Stuart Mill on the Early Stages 
of Industria) Society.—These things having 
been premised respecting wealth, we shall 
next turn our attention to the extraordinary dif- 
ferences in respect to it, which exist between 
nation and nation, and between different ages of 
the world; differences both in the quantity of 
wealth, and in the kind of it; as well as in the 
manner in which the wealth existing in the com- 
munity is shared among its members. 

There is, perhaps, no people or community, now 
existing, which subsists entirely on the spontane- 
ous produce of vegetation. But many tribes still 
live exclusively, or almost exclusively, on wild 
animals, the produce of hunting or fishing. Their 
clothing is skins; their habitations, huts rudely 
formed of logs or boughs of trees, and abandoned 
at an hour’s notice. The food they use being 
little susceptible of storing up, they have no 
accumulation of it, and are often exposed to great 
privations. 

The wealth of such a community consists solely 
of the skins they wear; a few ornaments, the taste 
for which exists in most savage states; some rude 
utensils; the weapons with which they kill their 
game, or fight with hostile competitors for the 
means of subsistence; canoes for crossing rivers 
and lakes, or fishing in the sea; and perhaps some 
furs or other productions of the wilderness, col- 
lected to be exchanged with civilized people for 
blankets, brandy, and tobacco; of which foreign 
produce also there may be some unconsumed por- 
tion in store. 

To this scanty inventory of material wealth, 
ought to be added their land; an instrument of 
production of which they make slender use, com- 
pared with more settled communities, but which 
is still the source of their subsistence, and which 
has a marketable value if there be any agricultural 
community in the neighborhood requiring more 
land than it possesses. This is the state of greatest 
poverty in which any entire community of human 
beings is known to exist: although there are much 
richer communities in which portions of the in- 
habitants are in a condition,as to subsistence and 
comfort, probably as little enviable as that of the 
savage. 

The first great advance beyond this state consists 
in the domestication of the more useful animals; 
giving rise to the pastoral or nomad state, in which 
mankind do not live on the produce of hunting, 
but on milk and its products, and on the annual 
increase of flocks and herds. This condition is 
not only more desirable in itself, but more condu- 
cive to further progress; and a much more con- 
siderable amouut of wealth is accumulated under 
it. 

So long asthe vast natural pastures of the earth 
are not yet so fully occupied as to be consumed 
more rapidly than they are spontaneously repro- 








duced, a large and constantly increasing stock of 
subsistence may be collected and preserved, with 
little other labor than that of guarding the cattle 
from the attacks of wild beasts, and from the force 
or wiles of predatory men. Large flocks and herds, 
therefore, are in time possessed, by active and 
thrifty individuals through their own exertions, © 
and by the heads of families and tribes through 
the exertions of those who are connected with 
them by allegiance. 

There thus arises, in the shepherd state, inequal- 
ity of possessions; a thing which scarcely exists 
in the savage state, where no one has much more 
than absolute necessaries, and in case of deficiency 
must share even those with his tribe. In the 
nomad state, some have an abundance of cattle, 
sufficient for the food of a multitude, while others 
have not contrived to appropriate and retain any 
superfluity, or perhaps any cattle at all. But sub- 
sistence has ceased to be precarious, since the 
more successful have no other use which they can 
make of their surplus than to feed the less fortu- 
nate, while every increase in the number of persons 
connected with them is an increase both of security 
and power: and thus they are enabled to divest 
themselves of all labor except that of government 
and superintendence, and acquire dependents to 
fight for them in war and to serve them in peace. 

One of the features of this state of society is, that 
a part of the community, and in some degree even 
the whole of it, possess leisure. Only a portion of 
time is required for procuring food, and the 
remainder is not engrossed by anxious thought for 
the morrow, or necessary repose from muscular 
activity. 

Such a life is highly favorable to the growth of 
new wants, and opens a possibility of their grati- 
fication. A desire arises for better clothing, uten- 
sils, and implements, than the savage state contents 
itself with; and the surplus food renders it practi- 
cable to devote to these purposes the exertions of 
a part of the tribe. In all or most nomad commu- 
nities we find domestic manufactures of a coarse, 
and in some of a fine kind. 

There is ample evidence that while thes parts 
of the world which have been the cradle of modern 
civilization were still generally in the nomad state, 
considerable skill had been attained in spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing woollen garments, in the 
preparation of leather, and in what appears a still 
more difficult invention, that of working in metals. 

Even speculative science took its first begin- 
nings from the leisure characteristic of this stage 
of social progress. The earliest astronomical ob- 
servations are attributed, by a tradition which has 
much appearance of truth, to the shepherds of 
Chaldeea. 

From this state of society to the agricultural the 
transition is noteasy. The growth of population 
of men and cattle began to press upon the earth’s 
capabilities and this course doubtless produced the 
first tilling of the ground.—‘‘Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy,” by John Stuart Mill, ee 18, 19, 20. 
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4. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


When we survey the processes whereby men have gained their livelihood in the 
different stages of the world, and in various lands, we are struck by the irregularity 
with which changes follow each other. There seems to bea general line of develop- 
ment which is roughly followed by the nations of the world; but there is an amaz- 
ing difference in the rapidity with which one stage follows another when the great 
continents of the world are contrasted with one another. Europe and America are 
the continents of rapid change, while Asia is the continent in which economic con- 
ditions have for centuries been almost stationary. The conservatism of the Orient 
is proverbial; yet now we see in Asia a breaking up of the old order. he transi- 
tion from Oriental stagnation to European industrial civilization has been made in 
Japan in a single generation. ‘This country which apparently had undergone little 
change for many centuries, has in recent years astonished the world by the rapidity 
of its economic movement. China is the type of conservatism ; but even in China 
there are evidences of a new order. | 

While previous stages in industrial development have not been uniform in 
length in ail parts of the world, it can safely be said that in the countries of 
industrial civilization the rapidity of changes in economic society during the past 
hundred years has been something without a parallel in recorded history. The 
' industrial life in modern nations of to-day has changed so rapidly since 1776 that 
they are more unlike the economic world of that year than that economic world was 
unlike the Oriental monarchies of antiquity, so far as their economic life was 
concerned. The rapidity of change during the last century has been so great 
that the changes in economic affairs taken together have been styled the industrial 
revolution. Under evolution we think of slow and gradual changes to which 
adjustment is readily secured. But the changes of the past hundred. years have 
been almost cataclysmic in nature; the results have appeared to be violent in so 
many particulars, that by general consent the term revolution has been applied to 
them. 

It must not be supposed that the industrial revolution of the past hundred years 
is not a part of the evolution of industrial society. Earthquakes and upheavals are 
part of nature’s order as well as peaceful growth. Industrial revolution must be 
looked upon as only one sort of industrial evolution. 

It is on account of the magnitude of recent changes in industrial society that 
perpetualism is a worse form of absolutism in theory than cosmopolitanism. It is 
a more serious error to suppose that the same policy is applicable to all ages than it 
is to suppose that it is applicable to all lands—at any rate, to all modern lands. So 
far as our industrial life is concerned the United States of 1898 is more unlike the 
United States of 1789 than the United States of to-day is unlike Germany. We 
have to-day in our industrial affairs more to learn from Germany than we have from 
the United States of the age of Washington and Jefferson, because the resemblance 
is far closer. It must be remembered that we are now discussing, not political con- 
stitutions, but industrial affairs. 

Causes of economic disturbances are found in the failure of modern society to 
adjust itself to economic changes. ‘There has been a lack of uniformity of adjust- 
ment iff the various parts of the social order. ‘The nature of the changes that have 
taken place is imperfectly understood ; public opinion, consequently, fails to do its 
full work ; and law, notably, has lagged behind in the general development. We 
have in some of our state constitutions still provisions against the formation of 
monopolies which were aimed at legislative grants of exclusive privileges. Our 
forefathers who framed these constitutions had in mind the notorious monopolies of 
the Tudors in England which rested upon royal favoritism. Monopolies of this sort 
are no longer a serious menace to the general welfare ; but while they are still for- 
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bidden, the law has failed to take due cognizance of many modern monopolies 
entirely different in nature and far more serious in consequences. It is not the 
monopolies resting upon favoritism of royal personages which the modern nation 
has to dread, but those monopolies, called natural, which arise out of the conditions 
of the earth, or out of principles inherent in certain kinds of businesses. ‘This serves 
merely as one illustration of the failure of law to adjust itself to new economic 
conditions. 

Arnold Toynbee, in his well-known work entitled ‘‘’The Industrial Revolution,”’ 
says:* ‘‘’The essence of the industrial revolution is the substitution of competition 
for the medieval regulations which had previously controlled the production and 
distribution of wealth.’’ This is too narrow an explanation. It is true that early 
in the industrial revolution the old regulations,which had governed the production 
of wealth were abolished, or greatly modified. But the prime cause of the industrial 
revolution must be sought in the great inventions which thus forced changes in the 
manner of doing the world’s work. Arnold Toynbee describes the conditions of 
1760 in England. Agriculture was in a backward condition, anda great deal of 
land was what was called, appropriately enough, waste land, it was so imperfectly 
utilized. Manufactures were carried on in a small way, and were controlled by 
guilds, which were associations of manufacturers, employers and employés together. 
These guilds, with the sanction of government, regulated industry. It was in the 
latter part of the last century that modern methods in manufacture took their rise, 
and that period may appropriately be called the “age of the great inventions,” 
although possibly this age should be continued down to our own day. (1) These 
modern inventions were first applied to the manufacture of cotton. The old con- 
dition of things is still reflected in language. The word “spinster,” for example, 
is now the frequent designation of an unmarried woman; but it points to a time 
when spinning was the habitual occupation of every girl. 

The fly-shuttle of John Kay, invented about the middle of the last century, was 
perhaps the first of these great inventions. The spinning-jenny of John 
Hargreaves followed later; and that was followed by the water-frame of Richard 
Arkwright. Another inventor by the name of Lewis Paul invented a machine for 
carding cotton, which likewise was a great labor-saving contrivance. Samuel 
Crompton combined in one machine the advantages of Arkwright’s water-frame and 
Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny, and this new invention, called the “mule,’’ made 
possible the production of a much finer quality of yarn. A little later Edmund 
Cartwright invented the power-loom. Quite as remarkable as any of these was the 
invention of the steam-engine, by James Watt, in 1769. Invention is the word 
commonly used, but what Watt first did was to improve a steam-engine which had 
already been invented by Newcomen. The steam-engine furnished the motive- 
power which made possible the full utilization of these inventions, and of many 
more which followed. 

The first great inventions and discoveries are connected with the manufacture of 
iron. In 1760 England imported a large proportion of the iron which she con- 
sumed. A great difficulty in the way of the production of iron was the absence of 
any other fuel than wood; and wood began to disappear in England on account of 
the large demand for it made by smelters. The discovery that iron could be 
smelted by coal removed this difficulty, and was the beginning of the immense iron 
industry of England and of the United States. Other inventions facilitated the 
mining of iron. Among these a high place must be given to Sir Humphry Davy’s 
safety-lamp. Walpole, in his History of England, speaks as follows of this safety- 
lamp: ‘‘ The first safety-lamp was made inthe year 1815. There is some satisfac- 
tion in the reflection that the very year which is remarkable for the conclusion of 
the longest and most destructive of modern wars was also remarkable for one of the 
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most beneficial discoveries which have ever been given to mankind. Even the 
Peace of Paris did not probably save more life or avert more suffering than Sir 
Humphry Davy’s invention. ‘The gratitude of the nation properly bestowed titles 
and pensions, lands and houses, stars and honors on the conqueror of Napoleon. 
Custom and precedent only allowed inferior rewards to the inventor of the safety- 
lamp. Yet Hargreaves and Arkwright, Crompton and Cartwright, Watt and Davy, 
did more for the cause of mankind than even Wellington. His victories procured 
his country peace for rather more than a generation; their inventions gave Great 
Britain a commercial supremacy which neither war nor foreign competition has yet 
destroyed.’’ * 


* This quotation is taken from Rand’s Selections Illustrating Economic History since 1763. Rand’s 
entire selection from Walpole.includes a description of the ‘‘ great inventions,’’ and may be profitably 
read by those who would know more about them. 


4. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. origin to the expansion of trade, an expansion 


which was itself due to the great advance made at 
(1) Revolution of Manufactures.—Passing to | this time in the means of communication. The 
manufactures, we find here the all-prominent fact | canal system was being rapidly developed through- 
to be the substitution of the factory forthedomes- | out the country. In 1777 the Grand Trunk Canal, 
tic system, the consequence of the mechanical | 96 milesin length, connecting the Trent and Mer- 
discoveries of the time. Four great inventions | sey, was finished; Hull and Liverpool were con- 
altered the character of the cotton manufacture; | nected by one canal, while another connected 
the spinning-jenny, patented by Hargreaves in | them both with Bristol; and in 1792, the Grand 
1770; the water-frame, invented by Arkwright the | Junction Canal, 90 miles in length, made a water- 
year before; Crompton’s mule, introduced in 1779, | way from London through Oxford to the chief 
and the self-acting mule, first invented by Kelly | midlandtowns. Some years afterwards, the roads 
in 1792, but not brought into use till Roberts im- | were greatly improved under Telford and Mac- 
proved it in 1825. None of these by themselves | adam; between 1818 and 1829 more than a thousand 
would have revolutionized the industry. But in | additional miles of turnpike road were con- 
1769—the year in which Napoleon and Wellington | structed; and the next year, 1830, saw the opening 
were born—James Watt took out his patent forthe | of the first railroad. 
steam-engine. Sixteen years later it was applied These improved means of communication caused 
to the cotton mazxufacture. In 1785 Boulton | an extraordinary increase in commerce, and to 
and Watt made an engine for a cotton-mill at | secure a sufficient supply of goods it became the 
_ Papplewick in Notts, and in the same year Ark- | interest of the merchants to collect weavers around 
wright’s patent expired. These two facts taken | them in great numbers, to get looms together in a 
together mark the introduction of the factory | workshop, and to give out the warp themselves to 
system. the workpeople. To these latter this system meant 
But the most famous invention of all, and the | a change from independence to dependence; at the 
most fatal to domestic industry, the power-loom, | beginning of the century the report of a committee 
though also patented by Cartwright in 1785, did | asserts that the essential difference between the 
not come into use for several years, and till the | domestic and the factory system is, that in the 
power-loom was introduced the workman was | latter the work is done “‘by persons who have no 
hardly injured. At first, in fact, machinery raised | property in the goods they manufacture.” An- 
the wages of spinners and weavers, owing to the | other direct consequence of this expansion of trade 
the great prosperity it brought tothe trade. In | was the regular recurrence of periods of over-pro- 
fifteen, years the cotton-trade trebled itself; from | duction and of depression, a phenomenon quite 
1788 to 1803 has been called ‘‘its golden age;’’ for, | unknown under the old system, and due to this 
before the power-loom but after the introduction | new form of production on a large scale for a dis- 
of the mule and other mechanical improvements | tant market. 
by which for the first time yarn sufficiently fine for These altered conditions in the production of 
muslin and a variety of other fabrics was spun, the | wealth necessarily involved an equal revolution in 
demand became such that ‘‘old barns, cart- | its distribution. In agriculture the prominent 
houses, out-buildings of all descriptions were re- | fact is an enormous rise in rents. Up to 1795, 
paired, windows broken through the old blank | though they had risen in some places, in others 
walls, and all fitted up for loom-shops; new | they had been stationary since the Revolution. 
weavers’ cottages with loom-shops arose in every | But between 1790 and 1833, according to Porter, 
direction, every family bringing home weekly | they at least doubled. Much of this rise, doubt- 
from 40 to 120 shillings per week.”’ less, was due to money invested in improvements 
At a later date, the condition of the workman | —the first Lord Leicester is said to have ex- 
was very different. Meanwhile, the iron industry | pended £400,000 on his property-—but it was far 
had been equally revolutionized by the invention | more largely the effect of the enclosure system, 
of smelting by pit-coal brought into use between | of the consolidation of farms, and of the high 
1740 and 1750, and by the application in 1788 of | price of corn dugjng the French war. Whatever 
the steam-engine to blast furnaces. Inthe eight | may have been its causes, however, it represented 
years which followed this latter date, the amount | a great social revolution, a change in the balance 
of iron manufactured nearly doubled ‘itself. of political power and in the relative position of 
A further growth of the factory system took | classes—‘‘7he /ndustrial Revolution,” by Arnold 
place independent of machinery, and owed its Toynbee, pp. 90-92. 
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5. NATIONAL ECONOMY AND WORLD-ECONOMY. 


The latter part of the eighteenth century was a cosmopolitan age. Universal 
truths, principles and policies were proclaimed; laws of nature, applicable to all ages 
and all times, were preached with prophetic zeal. There was little inclination on 
the part of the founders of economic science, who lived in this period, to examine 
into the economic significance of national boundaries. ‘They show no comprehen- 
sion, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say a very inadequate comprehension, 
of the idea of anation as a mighty molding force. It was reserved for the Ger- 
mans in the present century to emphasize the nation as an economic unit. They 
were led to do this by a more careful examination of actual conditions, past and 
present. ‘They introduced the idea of growth in economics, and studied historical 
processes. It is possible that some of the Germans in their reaction have gone to 
an opposite extreme. However, the emphasis which they laid on the nation led 
them to substitute the term ‘‘ national economy ”’ for political economy, sometimes 
employing the expression ‘‘national economics.’’ ‘This substitution was not fol- 
lowed by all in Germany; but national economy or national economics is probably 
to-day quite as common as political economy in that country. a 

The actual development of economic life is from smaller to larger circles. We 
have first small, local economic units, living for the most part within themselves, 
and having only occasional economic relations with outside units. The single. 
household at one time was by itself almost an isolated economic unit. The idea of 
the Greeks in the period of classical antiquity was the economic self-sufficiency of 
the household. ‘The household consisted of. the master, his wife, children and 
slaves. Commerce and trade, as they develop, increase the ties binding together 
local units, and enlarge these units. We have from early times up to the present a 
multiplication and an extension of economic ties, and larger and larger economic 
groups. Economic ties to an increasing extent spread beyond national boundaries 
at the present time; but the nation may still be regarded as an economic unit, and 
- we may thus with propriety speak of a national economy. (1) ; 

With the cosmopolitan tendencies of our age there is in many quarters an incli- 
nation to overlook the significance of the nation in industrial life. Foreign com- 
merce means a great deal; but, after all, even where it means most, it is a small mat- 
ter as compared with domestic exchanges. Our material wants are mostly supplied 
from within the nation. But this is not by any means all. Each nation has its 
own laws of property and inheritance, and these influence profoundly the production 
and distribution of wealth. Each nation determines its own trade-policy, and each 
nation regulates in almost numberless ways the economic activities within its boun- 
daries. /[he conditions under which toil shall be performed by women and children, 
and sometimes men, are prescribed. It is also decided what industries shall be pub- 
lic in nature, and what shall be carried on by private individuals and private under- 
takings. Germany thus has its railway policy, and the United States has another 
one quite different. The common language, the common territory and the common 
sovereign authority all together-operate to give peculiar characteristics to the indus- 
irial life of each nation. 

While the improved means of communication and transportation in the present 
century have extended economic ties of an international nature, it is probable that 
their chief influence has been felt within the modern nation, drawing its various 
parts together, and making, nationally, an economic life of increasing significance. 
We may trace in many ways the growth of the national economy. Labor organiza- 
tions show this. At first they are local, then they become national. The organiza- 
tions of capital likewise reveal the same movement, from localism to nationalism. 
This is perhaps best illustrated in the growth of the railway systems of the United 
States, which now hold closely together all parts of our common country. 
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This is 
It has been most marked in recent years in 
the religious field. International religious gatherings are now an almost every-day 
occurrence. We even have international Sunday-school lessons. In the eco- 
nomic sphere internationalism is seen on every hand. A most marked illustration 
is afforded by the world postal-union. The nations of Europe also have an inter- 
national telegraph union, and did not the private ownership of United States tele- 
graphs stand in the way, we would have a world telegraph-union. Capital moves in 
large masses from country to country. But it is in the various movements of the 
wage-earning masses that we see most clearly the world-trend of economic forces. 
Labor organizations have become international in many instances, and the demo- 
cratic socialist movement of our day is world-wide in its activities and sympathies. 
Organizations of workingmen hold at frequent intervals world-congresses; and they 
adopt as their watchword one given them by Karl Marx little more than a genera- 
tion since: ‘‘Workmen of all lands, unite.’’ 

In conclusion we may say that we have our nationa: economics, and over and 
above this there appears to be growing upa world-economy. ‘There is no reason, 
however, to believe that the nation will lose its significance, either in our economic 


But we must not overlook the increasing internationalism of our age. 
seen in every department of social life. 


life, or in any other department of social life. Yet some day a higher unity may 


be achieved. 


5. NATIONAL ECONOMY AND WORLD- 


ECONOMY. 


(1) An Early View of National and Cosmopol- 
itan Economics.—Before Quesnay and the French 
economists, there had been only a practical politi- 
cal economy, as shown in national administration. 
Statesmen and writers who treated administrative 
questions, applied themselves exclusively to the 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and naviga- 
tion of the country to which they belonged, with- 
out analyzing the causes of wealth, and without 
ascending to the study of the interests of humanity. 

Quesnay, who first conceived the idea of univer- 
sal free trade, extended his view to the whole of 
mankind, confining himself to no single nation. 
The title of his work is: ‘‘Phystocratie ou du 
gouvernement le plus avantageuse au genre hu- 
main.’ His starting point is that the merchants of 
all countries must be considered as constituting a 
single commercial republic. It is obvious that 
Quesnay treats of the cosmopolitical economy, the 
science which teaches how mien may attain toa state 
of well-being, whilst political economy merely 
teaches how a nation, in certain circumstances, 
may attain, by means of agriculture, manufactur- 
ing industry, and commerce, to prosperity or civ- 
ilization and power. 

Adam Smith gave the same extension to his doc- 
trine by endeavoring to establish the cosmopoliti- 
cal idea of absolute free trade, although he could 
not but see the gross offenses of the Physiocrats 
against the nature of things, and against logic. 
Adam Smith did not propose any more than Ques- 
nay to treat ofthe objects of political economy, or 
of the policy which each country has to pursue in 
improving its economical condition. The title of 
his work is, ‘‘The Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations;’’ that is, of all the nations of 
the world. He devoted a portion of his work to 
the various systems of political economy, but only 
with the view of showing of what little value they 
were, and of proving that political or zational econ- 
omy ought to yield to universal economy. If he 
sometimes speaks of war, it is merely in passing. 





The idea of perpetual peace isthe basis of all his 
arguments. According to the significant remark 
ef Dugald Stewart, his biographer, he has taken 
as the point of departure for his researches the 
maxim, ‘‘that for the most part the measures of 
governments for the promotion of public prosper- 
ity are useless; and that to raise a State from the 
lowest degree of barbarism to the highest state of 
opulence, three things only are necessary, mod- 
erate taxation, a good administration of justice, 
and peace.’? Adam Smith could only have had in 
his mind the perpetual peace of the Abbé de St. 
Pierre. 

J. B. Say admits that the idea of free trade de- 
pends upon the conception of an universal repub- 
lic. This writer, who, after all, has merely con- 
structed a scientific building out of the materials 
furnished by Adam Smith, says, inso many words, 
in his ‘‘ Practical Political Economy,’ ‘‘ We may 
blend in our consideration the family and the head 
which provides for its wants. The principles, the 
observations, which concern them, constitute pri- 
vate economy; public economy embraces the 
observations and the principles which refer to the 
interests of a particular nation, as susceptible of 
being opposed to the interests of another nation. 
Political economy has in view the interest of all 
nations, or of society in general.’’ It should be 
noticed here, that Say acknowledges, under the 
name of public economy, the existence of a 
national economy, not considered in his works— 
that he gives the name of political economy toa 
doctrine evidently cosmopolitical in its nature, 
and in that doctrine treats only of that economy 
which embraces the collective interest of human 
kind. 

This confusion of terms would have disappeared, 
if, after developing what he calls political econ- 
omy, whichis only cosmopolitical economy, or the 
economy of mankind, Say had also initiated us in 
the principles of the doctrine which he calls public 
economy, which is merely the economy of particu- 
lar nations, or political ecoonomy.—'‘‘Wational Sys- 
tem of Political. Economy,” by Frederick List, pp. 
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6; > FEATURES: OF MODERN-INDUS TRIAL SOGIEIX: 


If we study relations which exist among men in modern industrial society, it 
would seem to be a mere matter of course to insist first upon an exammation of the 
main features of this industrial society. An industrial society undergoes change in 
its growth, and, manifestly, the main characteristics of this society at any time and 
place must produce a marked influence upon the relations existing among men in 
their common efforts to gain a livelihood. Strangely enough, however, economics 
in the past, and many economists even to-day, are inclined to neglect entirely an 
examination of the fundamental institutions in industrial society. If these institu- 
tions were fixed and unalterable, this might perhaps be permissible; but as they are 
in constant movement it is difficult to see how this neglect can be designated as 
otherwise than unscientific. At any rate, it is the opinion of the author that the 
true scientific economist must first endeavor to 
comprehend the most fundamental institutions 
of industrial society, not only in their present 
condition, but in their process of development; 
and then pass on to forces which operate upon 
these institutions as a foundation. 

When we examine any given industrial soci- 
ety, that is to say a concrete national economy, 
we find that it is the product of two great factors: 
external nature and man. ‘To understand, then, 
the economic life of a nation it is appropriate to 
examine first of all the territory which this 
nation occupies. Physical environment must 
always modify economic life. This has indeed 
received recognition in the university with which 
the author is connected in the establishment of a 
course in economics entitled Economic Geogra- 
phy, which is offered by one of the contributors 
of the present course, namely, Dr. EK. D. Jones. 
The purpose of this course in economic geog- 

Adolph Wagner. raphy is to study geographic conditions with 

reference to their influence on the economic life 

of society. It includes a discussion of the character of commercial relations, 

localization of industry, and such other peculiarities of the economic life of the 

chief Kuropean nations and of the United States as can be traced to the influence 
of physical environment. 

Under the head of the territory we must examine the character of the surface, 
which will influence the national:economic life. Mountains and valleys have their 
own economic effects, as well as broad stretches of level land. ‘The industrial 
society of Switzerland has been made what it is to an appreciable extent by the 
mountainous character of the country. The broad prairies which include a large 
‘proportion of the United States exercise a marked influence upon our own industrial 
society. 

In addition to the character of the surface, the soil, and the treasures below the 
surface of the earth must receive attention. Water-privileges and atmospheric 
conditions cannot be overlooked, while mere size in itself produces effects. The 
great size of Russia and the United States is one of the forces molding industrial 
society in these two mighty nations. ‘The position of a country with respect to 
neighbors is a further fact of importance. England, separated from foes by avery 
effective barrier, may in this respect be contrasted with Germany, which is a great 
plain in the heart of Europe, surrounded by powerful and sometimes hostile nations. 
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The consideration of neighbors must influence the proportion of industrial energy 
absorbed by defense against possible foes. 

But the greatest factor is the human factor, namely, man himself. External 
physical nature is an indispensable condition of any economic activity on the part 
of man. ‘This is amere matter of course, and goes without saying. It is also true 
that the conditions offered by external nature may be so hard as to be almost insu- 
perable, and thus to prevent any high development of industrial society. But once 
given even fair external conditions, the character of industrial society will depend 
upon the kind of men who constitute this society. When we examine those forces 
which make man what he is industrially, we have to examine, likewise, all those 
forces which make man what he is in all other particulars. The religion of 
men exercises an influence, and a most marked influence, upon men’s industrial 
characteristics. The fatalism of the Turks retards economic development, whereas 
the religion of the Jew and the Christian is found to be a powerful economic 
stimulus. Place Christian nations in a savage land, and as soon as their influence 
begins to be felt, an increase of wealth always 
follows. Intelligence, integrity, and the self- 
control of men generally, are all economic 
forces. We have to examine the economic 
activities of individuals, and also their col- 
lective economic activities. National wealth 
depends upon the industry and thrift of the 
individual citizens, but it also depends, to an 
equal extent, upon the facility with which 
these citizens work together. Toa less and 
less extent, in fact, is wealth individually pro- 
duced. To'an ever greater extent with the 
progress of society is wealth produced through 
combined or collective action of one sort and 
another. ‘This collective action is sometimes 
of a private nature. This is the case with 
the ordinary manufacturing corporations. 
Sometimes the collective action is of a quasi- 
public nature. This is the case with railway 
corporations in the United States, in as much John Stuart Mill, M.P. 
as they are placed under public control in 
many of their activities in order to safeguard general interests. Collective action 
is also in many instances purely public. Thisis the case with the Post Office in 
the United States, and with the railways in Prussia. All these forms of collective 
activity, and the skill and integrity with which they can be conducted, must. pro- 
duce their effects upon any particular national economy. 

We have to examine further the character of legislation and public administra- 
tion of each country to understand fully its economic life. Legislation, and the sort 
of public administration of law which obtains, exercise an economic influence, too 
little understood because too little studied. We have recently heard a good deal 
about a national bankruptcy-lawin the United States. Even a lawof this character 
produces marked economic effects. A good bankruptcy-law lays a sound foundation 
for credit. It protects the interests of those who grant credit; and by prevention of 
fraud stimulates those who receive credit to the honest discharge of their obligations. 
At the same time such a law does not paralyze the economic activity of one who 
through misfortune has lost his all, and has honestly surrendered his all to his 
creditors, as this full surrender of all one’s property clears the score and allows one 
to begin life again. Many have done this and by wise activity have subsequently 
acquired a competence and evena fortune. It is not the purpose of the writer at 
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this time and place to examine the economic effect-of bankruptcy-laws, but he simply 
adduces this law as an illustration of the economic influence of one single act of 
legislation. Factory-laws well administered, and a rapid and on the whole excellent 
development of popular education in England, have produced powerful changes in 
the industrial society of that country during the past generation. 

But more important than any ordinary laws are the great fundamental economic 
institutions of modern industrial. society. These institutions are the corner-stones 
of the socio-economic order, and an attack upon these is regarded as an attack upon 
the social order. These fundamental institutions are private property, the right 
of contract, together with vested interests and personal freedom. The first of them 
all is private property. 

It is the merit of the Germans that they have not taken these fundamental insti- 
tutions as something to be simply assumed, but have critically examined them in 
their economic bearings, showing the manner in which they influence the production, 
and the distribution, and even the consumption of wealth. It is not the intention of 
the author to say that the examination even of the Germans is complete and 
exhaustive. He believes that very much remains to be done in this department of 
economics. It is, however, undoubtedly true that the Germans have gone much 
farther than the English writers, or in fact any other economists. John Stuart Mill 
indeed made an excellent beginning in his ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy.’’ Mill 
discussed at some length the influence of property upon industrial society, and 
especially the influence of the laws of inheritance and bequest upon the distribution 
of wealth. Other English economists, however, have not followed up this lead. (z) 
The Germans generally have given attention to the fundamentals, but that German 
economist who in this respect deserves the most credit is the celebrated professor of 
political economy in Berlin, Prof. Adolph Wagner. Professor Wagner has begun 
the preparation of a monumental treatise upon economics, of which some seven or 


eight volumes have already appeared. 
title: Foundations (Grundlagen). 


G- “FEATURES” OF “MODERN INDUS- 


TRIAL SOCIETY. 


(1) Assumptions of the English Classical 
Economists.—It probably never occurred to Adam 
Smith to speculate as to the possibility of society 
existing and enjoying necessaries, conveniences, 
and amusements without separate property. 
Separate property was to him a ‘‘natural’’ insti- 
tution, which existed in much the same form 
among savage tribes of hunters and fishermen as 
in eighteenth century England. Malthus thought 
separate property a necessary institution which 
would soon be re-established if its abolition were 
ever accomplished by followers of Goodwin. 
Ricardo, as became a stockbroker, took it for 
granted without any consideration, Consequently, 
in almost the whole of the doctrines of these 
writers, the existence of private property and the 
practice of exchange is assumed. Obviously their 
theories of exchange and distribution could have 
no application to a communist society, and the 
keynote of their theory of production is to be found 
in a conception of ‘‘capital’’? which is entirely 
dependent on the existence of private property. 

But by the time of Senior and J. S. Mill univer- 
sality was claimed for at least a part of the teach- 
ings of political economy. Senior himself declares 
that those inferences of the political economist 
‘“which relate to the Nature and the Production 
of Wealtn are universally true,’’ and J. S. Mill 
asserts that ‘“‘ the laws and conditions of the pro- 
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duction of wealth partake of the character of 
physical truths.’’ If this is so, it is clear that there 
must be a certain amount of political economy 
which would remain true, and possibly useful, 
even if the institution of private property or the 
practice of change ceased to exist. 

As to the meaning of the word ‘‘nation ”’ in his 
phrase ‘‘ the wealth of nations,’? Adam Smith evi- 
dently felt no difficulty. By a nation at any par- 
ticular time he understood a number of individuals 
who at that time constitute the whole population 
of a given territory under one government. Nowa 
nation does not die with the individuals who 
happen to be members of it at any particular time. 
Every one who belonged to the English nation in 
1776 is dead, but the nation still exists. Conse. 
quently it has been urged that political economy 
should consider the wealth of a nation in some 
way or other apart from the wealth of the indi- 
viduals of whom it is composed. The interests of 
the individuals who compose the nation at one 
particular moment may, it is said, sometimes 
conflict with the permanent interests of the nation. 

If this had been put before Adam Smith he would 
doubtless have answered that the future interests 
of the nation are only the interests of the individu- 
als who will at various future times constitute the 
nation, just as its present interests are the interests 
of the individuals who constitute it at present, so 
that there is nothing in the plan of considering a 
nation to bet any given time an aggregate of 
individuals which in any way precludes an ecen- 
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omist from taking account of the future as well 
as of the present. No change in this method of 
regarding the question was made by his follow- 
ers. 

Granting that a nation is only a collection of 
individuals, we are immediately confronted by the 
question whether the wealth of this collection of 
individuals, when considered as an amount sus- 
ceptible of increase and decrease, is their aggregate 
or their average wealth. Are we to say that the 
German nation has much more wealth than the 
Dutch, because the wealth of all Germans taken 
together is much largerthan that of all Dutchmen 
taken together? or are we to say that the Dutch 
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nation is richer or has more wealth than the 
German, because the aggregate of Dutchmen’s 
wealth divided by the number of Dutchmen is 
greater than the aggregate of Germans’ wealth 
divided by the number of Germans? In ‘“com- 
putations,”’ like that of Petty, the national wealth 
was always understood to be the aggregate and 
not the average wealth, and to general opinion in 
the first half of the eighteenth century the plan of 
creating an imaginary average individual as the 
representative of the nation would have appeared 
strange and almost incomprehensible.—‘‘A1story 
of the Theories of Production and Distribution,” 
by Edward Cannan, M.A., pp. 9, 10. 
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1. INTRODUCTORY.—General Character of the Present Course in Economics, Idea of Society, In- 
dustrial Society. 

2. THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY.—The Idea of Evolution, Its Application to In- 
dustrial Society. 

8. THE STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY.—Social Differentiation, The 
Growth of Social Dependence and Social Solidarity. 

4. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION.—Varying Rapidity in the Evolution ofthe Continents of the 
World, Industrial Evolution and Industrial Revolution, The Failure of Society to Adjust itself 
to Economic Changes. 

5. NATIONAL ECONOMY AND WORLD-ECONOMY.—The Nation as an Economic Unit, The 
Increasing Size of the Economic Unit. 

6. THE FEATURES OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY.—Necessity of an Examination of Fun- 


damental Institutions and of Physical Environment, The Predominating Importance of the 
Human Factor, Individual and Collective Action in Production. 


QUESTIONS. 


]. Show that the results of doing nothing in relation to an economic question may be as serious as 
the results of active agitation: the money-question, the labor-question, and the problem on monopoly may 
serve as illustrations. Mention all the ties occurring to you, binding all men together; binding all men 
of the United States together; all men of your own city, town or school district. Mention the various 
social life-spheres. With what do we deal in economics ? 

2. Mention all the changes in industrial society which you have observed. Mention, so far as you 
can, all those which have occurred during the past century. Mention those features of industrial society 
which in this country have undergone the least change. Mention those who deserve special credit for the 
application of the idea of evolution to industrial society. What do you understand by absolutism in 
theory? What two forms does it take ? i 

8. Mention the stages in the evolution of industrial society? Characterize each stage. Illustrate 
the pastoral stage from the Bible. Mention all the ways in which vou are dependent upon your fellow 
men. Discuss social solidarity. 

4. Distinguish between social evolution and social revolution. Are the two necessarily antagonis- 
tic? Whichis preferable? Why? Why does perpetualism involve worse errors than cosmopolitanism ? 
Discuss the causes of economic problems as found in unequal rates of rapidity of evolution in the various 
social life-spheres. Name the great inventions which produced the industrial revolution. 

5. Illustrate the development of economic life from smaller to larger circles. Do you know of any 
movement in the opposite direction 2? Describe economic internationalism. Is capital truly cosmopoli- 
tan ? Is labor so ? 

6. Of what two great factors 1s every national economy the product 2 What is understood by eco- 
nomic geography? Show that the characteristics of the men and women of a nation chiefly determine its 
national economy. Has Nature done more for Turkey or for Switzerland? Show that wealth-product- 
ton has in large measure become a social process. Illustrate the influence of law on economic life. 
Mention a special merit of the German economists. 


SUBJECT Se. OR SPECIAL: STUDY. 


The pastoral stage of industry as portrayed in the Bible. 

Economic soctety as described by Homer. 

Social evolution. 

The industrial revolution. 

The influence of physical environment on the national economics of the world. 

Social solidarity. The chapter on social solidarity in Ely’s Social Law of Service may be read. 
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7. PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


Philosophical writers are sometimes inclined to trace property back to the dis- 
tinction between persons and things. It is said that things without will are under 
the absolute control of men with wills; inasmuch as things have no will, it is their 
destiny to subserve the purposes of beings with will. Things can manifestly have 
no purposes of their own. A quite similar line of thought is found in Blackstone’s 
‘“Commentaries on the Laws of England.’’? Blackstone says that the only solid 
foundation of man’s dominion over external things is the original grant to man by 
the Creator, of dominion over the earth. 

It must be confessed, however, that general statements of this kind do not carry 
us very far, either in law or in economics. ‘There is no controversy concerning the 
dominion of man over external things, and as a matter of fact this dominion does 
not give us property, which is rather concerned with the persons who shall exercise 
control over things. When itis once granted that man is to have control for his 
purposes over the fields of the earth, over their fruits and over the animals that 
roam over them, the question has to be asked: whether this control shall be exer- 
cised by man collectively; or, if by man individually, by what man? ‘This last 
is a question of private property. (1) 

Where we have not property we have free goods which are not under any exclu- 
sive control but are open to all for use and enjoyment. Illustrations are furnished 
by air and sunshine and great bodies of water, wild fruits and game. Land was 
once very generally a free good. The tendency of advancing civilization is to 
restrict the mass of free goods, and to take out of this mass certain goods and place 
them under the control of a person. This exclusive control we call property. We 
may define property, then, simply as an exclusive right of a person to control an 
economic good, that is to say, some valuable thing. We may then distinguish 
between private property and public property. If the right is vested in a private 
person, then it is private property; if in a political unit, as city, state or nation, 
then it is public property. The essence of property is found in the words 
‘Cexclusive right.’ In so far as the right of private property reaches, it carries 
with it the right of exclusion. 

But something else must be said before we can understand fully what property 
means. The exclusive right must be recognized and guaranteed effectively by third 
parties. If I defend my exclusive right of control over some valuable thing against 
your claim, simply by the strength of my right arm, I have not thereby established 
the right of private property. My exclusive right of control must be recognized by 
others, and must be maintained bythem. This marks a distinction between private 
property and mere possession ; a distinction of great importance in many economic 
discussions. The anarchists, for example, wish to abolish the right of private 
property, and substitute therefor the right of possession. About this more will be 
said hereafter. 

Particular attention should be directed to the word exclusive, which is distin- 
guished from the word absolute. It is not stated, and indeed it is not true, that 
property carries with it absolute and unlimited rights. Property exists to’ subserve 
the welfare of society, and it finds its limitations in that welfare. This is something 
which is recognized without any qualifications with substantial unanimity by the 
great authorities in ethics, jurisprudence and economics. Did space permit, a 
hundred quotations could be given asserting the idea that the purpose of property is 
social well-being; and, furthermore, that in social well-being property finds its limi- 
tations. Says Professor Rudolph von Jhering, one of the greatest jurists of this 
century: ‘It is not true that property according to its idea carried with it an 
absolute right of control. Property in such a form cannot be tolerated by society, 
and never has been tolerated. The idea of property must not carry with it any- 
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thing which is contrary to the idea of society.’? The same idea finds expression in 
a recent decision of the supreme court of Indiana, forbidding the waste of natural 
gas by private ownérs. In this decision the principle is laid down: that the owner 
must so use his own property as not to injure others; and the owner of natural gas 
will not be permitted to so waste it as to destroy large property-interests of. others 
which depend upon the continued flow of natural gas for existence. The limita- 
tions of private property are found in the right of eminent domain preéminently, 
but also in various rights of regulation, especially by sanitary laws and other laws 
to protect or promote general social interests. 

The definition of property is a large subject, and cannot be entered into at the 
present time and place. Emphasis is here laid: First, upon the idea of exclusive 
right; and second, upon the limitations of property found in general well-being. 
As we proceed these two ideas may become clearer in their import. It must be 
stated at once, however, that they are not contradictory ideas, but that they are 
both absolutely essential to the institution of property. Remove either one, and 
property would cease to exist. 

What is the significance of property in industrial society? First it may be 

observed that it is through property that production is organized. The reader has 
only to look about him, and to reflect upon what he sees, to perceive at once that 
this is true. Furthermore it may be said that property is the chief seat of social 
authority. As property carries with it exclusive right to control things, others may 
have access to these things only on conditions named by their owners. This 
enables the owners of property to control actions of others with reference to those 
things over which their property-rights extend. If we look about us we find men 
organized and acting together under direction for purposes of production. On every 
hand we find some men obeying others. If we go into a factory we behold an 
organization of men like thatofanarmy. We discover men moving here and there 
and performing arduous tasks in obedience to commands. If we examine the 
nature of the authority which some thus exercise over others, we shall find that it 
resides in property. The law of the land to some extent establishes the authority of 
man over man; but where one man obeys another because the law in so many 
words tells him to do so, we find a hundred men obeying others because these others 
have the authority which resides in exclusive control over valuable things. 
Indirectly this latter sort of authority rests back upon the laws in so far as these 
are responsible for the establishment of property. But the chief seat of authority in 
society is based only indirectly upon government; it rests immediately upon private 
property. 

Every change in the institution of property modifies correspondingly indus- 
trial society. Of especial significance are the relations between private and 
public property. These relations fluctuate perpetually, and they differ greatly in 
various lands. Publicly owned and publicly managed property is carried on in 
accordance with different principles from privately owned and privately man- 
aged property. Consequently, as we have a movement, either from private to 
public property, or from public to private property, we have changes in 
industrial society. If a business is managed by a public body, the aim is so to 
manage it that it may yield the greatest amount of total social utility. If it is 
managed by private persons, the aim is to secure the largest profits. These two 
aims may coincide, but they may also, and sometimes actually do, differ. Even 
when in public business profit isa prominent consideration; other considerations are 
brought forward to such an extent as to modify somewhat the methods of business 
management. It is believed that it will be difficult to find any exception of moment 
to this general rule. The Prussian railways are managed with a keen eye to profit ; 
but the principles of management have been appreciably changed since the railways 
were acquired by Prussia. It is quite possible that in some particulars the manage- 
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ment may have changed for the worse; certainly it has changed in many particulars 
for the better; and whether the change has been for the better or the worse, it is 
undoubted. If our own postofice were made over to a private corporation, the 
principles of business-management would undoubtedly undergo radical modifica- 
tions. To mention only one thing, we notice that in the case of public property 
publicly managed, we hear a good deal more about a living wage and the hours of 
labor. Indeed in England it may be said to be an accepted principle that the 
public should be a model employer. A recent candidate for election to the London 
County Council issued a program of reform which he promised to advocate in case 
of his election, and this program had almost exclusive reference to the management 
of public property. It is not here stated that the change from private to public 
property, or from public to private property, is either good or bad in its effects upon 
production ; is is simply insisted that every change of this sort must produce its 
effect upon industrial society. 

Mention has been made of production. ‘The distribution of wealth is affected 
to a still greater extent by the relations between private and public property. 
Every change in these relations produces its appropriate effect upon the distri- 
bution of wealth. This will receive consideration in a later chapter. Now 
the distribution of wealth affects the consumption of wealth. We have one sort of 
consumption where there is general well-being with comparatively small ine- 
quality in the incomes enjoyed by the various members of society; and another sort 
of consumption where the inequalities in the distribution of wealth, and conse- 
quently in incomes, are vast. But every change in consumption again produces a ° 
change in production. If articles of luxury are demanded by very wealthy persons, 
they must be produced by others. Thus changes in property produce changes in 
industrial society with respect to the production of wealth, with respect to its dis- 
tribution, with respect to consumption. (2) 

The full effect of changes in property upon industrial society will readily be 
perceived, if we ask ourselves what would be the consequence of going to the 
extreme of abolishing altogether public property, turning all public property over 
to private hands or of going to the other extreme and abolishing private property in 
all the instruments of wealth-production. ‘The formerwould surely result in intoler- 
able despotism of private wealth, and the latter means nothing else than socialism. 








t. ORRIVAPE PROPERTY; 


(1) The Right of Property.—Thke confusions 
which permeate the theory of natural rightscome 
out most conspicuously ofall in the case of the right 
ofproperty. With regard to property there are three 
questions which should be carefully distinguished 
from one another: (1) How does the right of prop- 
erty originate? This is a purely historical ques- 
tion, and does not directly and for its own sake 
concern us here, In discussing rights which are 
alleged to be natural, we are dealing with a dif- 
ferent question, viz.—(2) What isthe justification 
of the right of property? But we cannot discuss 
that question fairly, unless we consider also the 
question—(3) What does the right of property at 
any given time and place imply? In the 
discussion of such questions, we should be com- 
pelled to consider the actual historical origin 
and development of property, public and private, 
in its different forms (z.e., our first question is really 
only a part of our third). Now, I cannot attempt 
to write a history of property. That can only be 
satisfactorily done by the combined labors of many 
anthropologists, historians and lawyers. I only 
wish to point out that ‘‘the right of property,” 
which has been said to be a natural right in many 





Declarations, is a very ambiguous phrase. People 
are too ready to dispute about the good or evil of 
property, or of ‘‘private property,’ as if every one 
was agreed on what it means.—‘‘Natural Rights,’ 
by David G. Ritchie, M.A., pp. 263, 264. 


(2) Mine and Thine.—Ideas mine and thine 
must have originated with the first thoughts of 
man. As soon as there existed more than one 





‘family, more than one couple of parents with their 


respective children, the idea of this close relation 
must necessarily have been clear in the mind of 
men. Thechild is much more emphatically the 
parent’s, than the wife is her husband’s. She may 
cease to be his, the child cannot change its relation 
to its parents. Besides, conjugal relations are but 
loosely defined and acknowledged with most 
tribes, I believe, perhaps with all, in the early 
stages of society; and, on the other hand, the 
human mind has not yet succeeded, as already 
alluded to, in drawing a distinct line between that 
relation to which the word mine is applicable on 
account of affection, duty, etc., and that to which 
the same term may be applied on account of abso- 
lute disposition over it.—‘‘Wanual of Political 
Ethics,” by Francis Lieber, LL.D., pp. 108, 
109. 
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Sa FREE GONTRACT AND? VESTED, INTERESTS. 


We all understand that contracts are agreements of economic significance. In 
other words, they are agreements which have relation to valuable things. |For 
example, if I agree to sell you a house, and the agreement is accompanied with the 
requisite formalities, whatever they may be at any particular time and place, this 
agreement is a contract. An agreement to take a walk for pleasure or to play a 
game of tennis is not a contract. Furthermore, we all understand that contracts 
are agreements which are legally binding, that is to say enforceable by the State. 
Here an analogy is suggested with property. Possession does not become full pro- 
perty until the enjoyment and use of things is guaranteed by third parties. Similarly 
agreements do not become contracts until they 
are enforceable by third parties. Putting to- 
gether what has been said, we have this definition 
of contracts:—Contracts are agreements of eco- 
nomic significance which are enforceable by pub- 
fic authority. (1) This definition probably in- 
cludes all the elements of a contract which are of 
moment for present purposes. <A further analy- 
sis, however, may be helpful, and that found in 
Holland’s Jurisprudence is given. The constitu- 
ent elements of a contract according to Holland 
are:— 

First, there must be two or more parties to 
an agreement. A man cannot make a contract 
with himself. In this connection it may be 
noted that according to common law certain 
classes of persons are under disabilities with re- 
spect to contracts—infants, for example. 

In the second place, there must be a two- 
sided act expressive of an agreement; in other 
words, an offer and an acceptance. Sidney Webb. 

In the third place, a matter must be agreed 
upon which is both possible and legal. Holland regards it as objectionable to add 
that the matter agreed upon must not be contrary to public policy. Asa matter of 
fact, however, the courts in the United States continually take into consideration 
public policy, and frequently declare agreements not binding contracts, because they 
are held to be contrary to public policy. Agreements in restraint of trade, for ex- 
ample, are generally held to be contrary to public policy. If free contract is 
desirable, any agreement whereby man deprives himself of liberty with respect to 
contract for the future must be held to be contrary to public policy. Ifa man could 
sell himself into slavery, it would be possible for free contract to destroy itself. 
The doctrine of public policy may be incorrectly and injuriously applied at times; 
but the present writer feels that it is important to hold to it, especially in the 
United States, as it assists in giving an element of flexibility to our constitutional 
system, and it may prove to be extremely helpful hereafter. 

In the fourth place, an agreement must be of a nature to produce a legally bind- 
ing result. An agreement to attend a dinner-party produces no legally binding 
result. Under ordinary circumstances the State takes no cognizance of agreements 
of this sort. 

In the fifth place, the result of the agreement must affect the relations of the 
parties. An agreement among the members of a Board of Directors of a public 
institution to carry out a line of policy is not a contract, because it does not affect 
their relations to each other. 
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Finally, there must be some solemn form accompanying the agreement, or some 
fact. must be present which affords a motive for the agreement. Asa rule there 
must be consideration, although there is no inquiry into the adequacy of the con- 
sideration. This is the reason why contracts so frequently begin: ‘For value 
received, , 

We cannot enter farther into the discussion of the nature of contracts at present, 
as that would take us away from economics into jurisprudence. It is desired here to 
bring forward those principles of a contract which are of peculiar economic signifi- 
cance. 

It must be observed that the rights of contract are acquired rights. Apart from 
organized political society agreements may exist, but not full contracts. Contracts 
presuppose the existence of the State. 

On the basis of private property contracts give us the structure of our industrial 
society. We have discussed the economic ties which hold men together in industrial 
society, and these economic ties on their legal side are very generally contracts. 
Our relations to others in the production of wealth are chiefly determined by contract. 
Contracts bind together the units which comprise a productive organization, as for 
example a private corporation. Our property is acquired very largely through con- 
tract, and through contract we part with it and acquire other forms and sorts of 
property. The continuity of our economic life rests upon contracts which bind 
together past, present and future. The division of labor finds expression in contract, 
and by contract the hours of labor, that is to say the length of the working-day, is 
determined. 

Distribution especially is affected by contract. Our incomes come to us chiefly 
through contracts. Wealth is distributed, as it is produced, through a series of 
bargains, and these bargains, legally considered, are contracts. We see then how 
vast is the economic significance of contracts. "The author, however, has been care- 
ful to use qualifications in speaking about the organization of industry and the 
distribution of wealth through contracts. All that we have and are, by no means 
comes to us through contract. ‘‘ Contract’? does not exhaust the significance of 
parentage, home and education; .and outside of contracts we have gifts and inherit- 
ance of property. The church, which has an economic side, includes a great deal 
more than can possibly find expression in contract, and the State itself, the source of 
contract, must be above contract. That is a crude and a now generally abandoned 
view which seeks to explain the State through contract. 

The significance of contract in industrial society is brought forward forcibly by 
changes which take place with reference to the scope and limitations of contract. 
It is quite generally stated that we have had a movement from status to contract. 
Status determines a man’s condition once for all, making him, for example, a slave 
oraserf. Free contract allows him to determine his economic condition by bargain- 
ing. But in recent years there is another movement of vast significance. There is 
a determined effort on the part of organized working-men to pass over from individ- 
ual contract to group contract in their relations with their employers. The term 
‘“collective bargaining ’’ is one recently introduced by Mrs. Sidney Webb, but it is 
now of frequent occurrence, and many momentous struggles are turning upon the 
demand for group contracts on the one hand and the resistance to group contracts 
on the other. 

The relation of contract to personal freedom is also a live economic question in 
regard to which differences are radical. We find, for example, wage-earners and 
their friends clamoring for a law, in order, as they claim, to secure their freedom; 
and we find the courts throwing out this law as unconstitutional on the ground that 
it violates freedom of contract and limits injuriously, personal freedom. ‘The 
economic discussions concerning individualism bring in the nature and scope ot 
contract. The individualistic ideal as described by Professor Sidgwick in his 
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Elements of Politics embraces two chief elements, a negative and a positive. ‘The 
negative consists in the protection of life and property and the positive in the 
enforcement of contract. There are those who believe that the largest freedom and 
highest welfare is secured when the greatest range is given to contract. ‘Their 
opponents, however, claim that contract, unless carefully guarded and restrained, 
leads to oppression and frequently to brutal enslavement of a large section of the 
community, because inequalities among men back of contract find expression through 
contract. The strong man it is held, is able by contract to use his strength for 
oppression. 


A few words must finally be said about vested interests. Vested interests may 


be defined as pecuniary interests which are legally recognized to be such that they 
Vested interests gener- 


cannot be impaired by public action without indemnification. 
ally arise through property andcontract. Outside 
of property and contract, however, there may be 
vested interests. Through feudalism in older 
lands a great many vested interests arose. Leeds 
- was compelled by a feudal arrangement to grind 
its corn, grain and meal at the lord’s mill till 
well on in the present century, and finally had to 
pay, 413,000 to terminate this obligation. When 
Prussia bought up the railways, the railway- 
presidents were indemnified for the loss of their 
positions by large payments; in other words, 
their offices were looked upon as vested interests. 
_ England is the classic land of vested interests. 
An office in the army was until recently looked 
upon as a vested interest, and so was an appoint- 
ment in the established church. It is generally 
held that saloon-keepers in England have a 
vested interest in their business, so that they 
must be indemnified if their licenses are taken 
from them, as Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have 
shown in their work, entitled ‘‘ Democracy.’’ (2) 
Working-men have frequently claimed that they 
have a vested interest in the advantages which their acquired skill gives them, and 
consequently that if through industrial changes this skill ceases to be of as great 
value as formerly, they ought to be indemnified and in some way their former income 
continued. This claim of the working-men, however, unlike many other claims 
put forward in the name of vested interests, has not received recognition, either by 
parliament or the courts. 

Vested interests, apart from property and contract, are of less significance in the 
United States than in most countries, but they may become of more significance in 
the future, street-car corporations sometimes raise the claim that they have, apart 
from clear and explicit franchise, vested interests in their business. ‘The claim has | 
also been put forward by dealers in intoxicating beverages that they have vested 
interests in the business which they have built up. There does not seem, however, 
to be any general inclination on the part of the public to recognize a vested interest 
in either of these cases. 








Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
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other individuals, and the most important func- 


INTERESTS. 


(1) Freedom of Contract.—One of the most 
important rights of individuals is generally sup- 
posed to be the right to enter into contracts with 


tion of the State, according to the theories of those 
who most seek to minimize its functions, is sup- 
posed to be the enforcement by law courts of 
obligations arising out of contract. 

The famous theory which explains political obli- 
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gation as dependent on ¢he social contract is, in 
one aspect of it, an illogical generalization of this 
notion about the functions of government—illog- 
ical, because contracts are the product of political 
society, which cannot therefore be based upon a 
contract. To try to escape this argument by sub- 
stituting the term social pact, or compact, for the 
legal term contract, is a mere evasion; for the 
social pact is assumed to be as binding as if it 
were a contract that could be enforced, or rather it 
is assumed to be much more binding than any 
particular contract depending onit. An alleged 
natural right of freedom of contract is meaning- 
less, if it be implied that a State ought to recog- 
nize a right in its members to enter into contracts 
of every possible kind, and should undertake to 
enforce these contracts. 

Such an absolute right to freedom of contract 
would require the State to enforce an obligation 
to commit crimes and to rebel against itself; but 
this is anarchical and absurd. It is generally 
recognized, even by the staunchest upholders of 
the sanctity of contracts, that the State may pro- 
hibit or refuse to recognize contracts of certain 
kinds. Such an admission implies of course that 
the State exists for other purposes than simply for 
the enforcement of contracts; it implies that the 
State has the right of restricting individual liberty 
in various ways, even where no contract has been 
broken, and of discouraging certain kinds of con- 
tract by the refusal of legal remedies. If the 
State may prohibit or discourage certain kinds of 
contracts, it is admitted (though it may be uncon- 
sciously) that the State has a moral function, and 
may rightly endeavor to bias its members in favor 
of certain kinds of conduct and against others, 
which is, after all, the only way in which the State 

ever can be said to try ‘‘to make people moral.”’ 
—‘' Natural Rights,” by David G. Ritchie, M.A., 
pp. 227, 228. 

(2) The Workingman’s View of Vested Inter= 
ests.—It is difficult for middle-class observers, ac- 
customed to confine the doctrine of ‘‘vested inter- 
ests”? to ‘‘rights of property,’? to understand 
the fervor and conviction with which the skilled 
artisan holds this doctrine in its application to the 
“right toatrade.’? This intuitive conviction of 
natural right we ascribe, in great part, to the long 
and respectable history of the idea. Down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century it was undis- 
puted. Tothe member of a Craft, Gild, or Incor- 
porated Company, it seemed as outrageous, and as 
contrary to natural justice, for an unlicensed inter- 
loper to take his trade as for a thief to steal his 
wares. Nor was this conception confined to any 
particular section of the community. To the econ- 
omists and statesmen of the time the protection 
of the vested interests of each class of tradesmen 
appeared ano less fundamental axiom of civilized 
society than the protection of property in lands or 
chattels. 

‘‘Our forefathers,’’ said the Emperor Sigismund 
in 1434, ‘‘have not been fools. The crafts have 
been devised for this purpose that everybody by 
them should earn his daily bread, and nobody 
shall interfere with the craft of another. By this 
the world gets rid of its misery, and every one 
may find his livelihood.”’ 

‘The first rule of justice,’ said the Parliament 
of Paris three hundred and fifty years later, ‘‘ is to 
preserve to every one what belongs to him; this 
rule consists, not only in preserving the rights of 
property, but still more in preserving those be- 
longing to the person, which arise from the pre- 
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rogative of birth and of position.’ ‘‘To give to 
all subjects indiscriminately,’? argued on that oc- 
casion the eminent Advocate-General Séguier, 
‘‘the right to hold a store or to open a shop is to 
_violate the property of those who form the incor- 
porated crafts.”’ 

But this conception of a vested interest in a 
trade, though it derives sanction among an essen- 
tially conservative class from its long and venera- 
ble history, does not rest upon tradition alone. To 
men dependent for daily existence on continuous 
employment, the protection of their means of live- 
lihood from confiscation or encroachment appears 
as fundamental a basis of social order as it does to 
the owners of land. What both parties claim is 
security and continuity of livelihood—that main- 
tenance of the ‘‘ established expectation ’’ which is 
the ‘‘condition precedent’’ of civilized life. 

When misfortune arrives in consequence of a 

man’s own act or default, it may well bring the 
compensation of inducing him to change his 
habits. But when individuals or classes are over- 
whelmed by disasters which they could have done 
nothing to avert, experience shows that, though 
‘they may be led to passive resignation, they are 
‘not stimulated to self-reliance, and they are apt, 
on the contrary, to be rendered inert or reckless. 
We do not expect deliberate foresight or persistent 
industry from a community living on a volcano. 
This, indeed, is the fundamental argument against 
anything which weakens the feeling of security 
of private property, that is, against any “shock or 
derangement being given to the expectation which 
has been founded on the laws of enjoying a certain 
portion of good.’’ 

And if we pass from the ownership of property 
to its occupation under contract, we shall recog- 
nize the same argument in the agitation long and 
successfully carried on by Irish and English farm- 
ers for a law which should secure them in their 
“tenant right.’”’ It has now been conceded that 
we cannot expect occupiers of land to exercise the 
self-sacrifice, foresight, and energy necessary to 
keep their holdingsin the highest possible effi- 
ciency, if the results of their work can be arbitra- 
rily confiscated whenever a landlord chooses to 
exercise his legal right of ejecting a tenant. 

A similar consideration lies at the base of the 
universal conviction in favor of a legally regulated 
currency. Bimetallists and monometallists alike 
deplore the disastrous effect on national enterprise 
if, in the absence of a deliberately settled standard 
of value, the reasonable expectations of mer- 
chants and manufacturers are set at naught by 
currency fluctuations over which they can have no 
control. 

When we remember this vast network of defence, 
built up during the present century in protection 
of the security and continuity of livelihood of 
brain-workers and property-holders, it is strange 
that it is just these classes who fail to comprehend 
the weekly wage-earner’s craving for the same 
boon. ‘‘An industrious man,’’ says one of the 
workmen’s spokesmen, ‘‘having learned a trade, 
or enabled by any honest means to earn a superior 
living, is equally entitled to an adequate indemnity 
if this trade or property is interfered with, or ren- 
dered less advantageous, as the owner of a water- 
mill, who has compensation if the water is with- 
drawn. Every description of property has ample 
protection, except the poor man’s only property, 
his and his children’s industrious nabits.’’—‘‘/n- 
dustrial Democracy,” by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
Vol. IT., pp. 565-568. 
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9. PERSONAL FREEDOM. 


It would seem natural in treating those things which are fundamental in the 
industrial order to place first the personal freedom of those who constitute industrial 
society. Property and contract exist simply to subserve human ends, and are of 
importance only as they minister to man’s well-being. It would at first thought, 
then, appear to be logical to treat personal conditions first, and then follow with a 
treatment of property and contract. More mature reflection, however, will show 
that there is much to be said in favor of the reverse order of treatment. Man has 
existed in the past as property, and we must understand what property is to com- 
prehend what this personal condition has signified. While to-day personal condi- 
tions are solargely governed by contract, we cannot understand what these personal 
conditions really are until we have a grasp of the economic significance of con- 
tract. 

The present chapter, however, is headed not personal conditions, but personal 
freedom, because the condition in which man lives and toils in modern industrial 
society is thus designated. When we take an historical survey of man’s economic 
history, we must use the broader expression, personal conditions. Man has beena 
slave, toiling for the sake of others, and receiving in return such subsistence as the 
self-interest or the kindliness of the master might see fit to award him. In slavery 
the slave-owning class organized and carried on production. Slavery has therefore, 
in past ages, given form and shape to industrial society. Economic phenomena 
under slavery, are of quite a different character from those with which we are 
familiar. ‘There might indeed, from time to time, be uprisings of the slaves, but 
the modern conflicts between employer and employed could not exist, because there 
was a union of labor and capital in the same hands, namely, in the hands of the 
owners of the slaves. The slave was capital, and at the same time he furnished 
labor. The ancient languages have no words to express many of the economic 
ideas most familiar to us. 

Slavery has existed in various forms, and we must not suppose that the insti- 
tution has always signified one and the same thing. A single word frequently 
carries with it more than one idea. Quite generally, however, slavery gave way to 
serfdom, which was a transitional condition between slavery and free contract. ‘The 
serf generally had certain well-defined rights, especially with respect to the land; 
and in very many instances gradually acquired full ownership of land over which at 
first he had only limited rights. 

From serfdom the transition has gradually been made to what is called personal 
freedom, under which condition relations are regulated by contract. Contract has 
already been examined. That particular contract which regulates relations 
between employers and employed is called the labor-contract, and will receive con- 
sideration later on. 

Personal freedom then signifies that relations are determined by bargains which 
each one supposedly makes for himself. It would seem that legal freedom to make 
the bargains which one pleases must give in reality personal freedom. It is the 
theory of free contract that, as a matter of fact, it does terminate in actual freedom. 
Personal freedom must be considered in several particulars in order to understand 
the true nature of the conditions which actually exist in industrial society. First of 
all it should be observed that true freedom is not merely negative, but is rather 
positive. Among others the late Thomas Hill Green has shown this very clearly. 
The mere absence of restraint is of little value, and may even be of positive harm. 
Moreover, an absolute absence of restraint is impossible in society, inasmuch as 
society is made up of human beings bound together by ties which in themselves 
signify of necessity restraint. A permission of each one to do as he pleases means 
that the vast majority will be obliged to do something very different from that 
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which they please. We see then at once that freedom is positive rather than nega- 
tive, and that it is merely a relative conception. The idea of freedom is a positive 
opportunity to develop or unfold all one’s powers, to make the best of one’s self, 
and to contribute according to one’s faculties to-the common good. 

The relation of freedom to government is one of the most fruitful topics which 
can engage our attention. . Government means restraint, and there are many who, 
failing to look below the surface of things, feel that governmental activity in legis- 
lation and administration must limit freedom. Quite the contrary, however, is the 
case, and with much reason the state, which expresses itself in gvovernment—as well 
as otherwise—has been called the organ of freedom. Wise laws, well administered, 
tend to increase freedom in the positive sense, and that is the only sense in which 
freedom need greatly concern us. 

It has already been stated that the chief seat of authority resides in private prop- 
etty and is altogether outside the sphere of contract. Governmental activity, 
which exercises a limited restraint in one direction may, and frequently does, open 
up a great field for personal activity and development in another direction, thus 
increasing immensely the sphere of real liberty. Public education is established by 
government and maintained by taxation, which certainly implies restraints of 
various sorts. At the same time, by assisting members of society to develop their 
faculties, and to enlarge the range of their activities, it vastly increases personal 
freedom. (1) 

It has been already stated that the progress of industrial society means increas- 
ing dependence: Every day. the dependence of man upon his fellows grows exten- 
sively and intensively. It might be supposed that this would terminate in virtual 
» slavery of all to all. There is indeed great danger that increased dependence may 
mean personal bondage. Normally, however, the dependence is not a burden, and 
does not abridge personal freedom, but rather enlarges it, because the dependence is 
mutual and its pressure is the pressure of force in equilibrium; as the atmosphere 
about us does not crush us because it is a balanced pressure, equal in all directions. 
Relations of dependence existing among men, however, require regulation, in order 
that the dependence may not become one-sided. In all civilized lands without ex- 
ception the increasing multiplication of economic relations has necessitated increas- 
ing governmental activity in order to maintain positive freedom. (2) 

The intelligent reader who reflects fully upon what has been said will find illus- 
trations on every hand. Attention may, however, be called to an illustration 
afforded by the extensive agitation among barbers to secure Sunday-closing of 
barber-shops by means of legislation. The competition among them is such that 
one barber does not dare to close his shop while the others have theirs open. Nor 
is it possible to close the shops by voluntary agreement. Even if all the barbers in 
a city at any one time should close their shops, another barber might come in from 
elsewhere and do a flourishing business on Sunday with the result that some one of 
the barbers already in town would open his shop on Sunday; and then one after 
another would gradually follow till Sunday opening again became general. Almost 
inevitably, however, there will be some one who will refuse to join in a voluntary 
combination to close the barber-shops on Sunday. In the city of Madison, Wis., 
not long ago, every owner of a barber-shop, with one exception, was willing to close 
his shop on Sunday, provided the others would do so. We may have nineteen 
willing to close and one only wishing to keep open, yet this one man will force the 
other nineteen to follow his example. This gives us what the author has called 
the problem of the twentieth man. When law closes all the barber-shops it not only 
enables the other nineteen to carry out their wishes, but it gives the twentieth man 
larger opportunities for the use of all his faculties. And itis to no effect to argue 
that this might be different, or ought to be different. The facts are as they have 
- been presented, and are sufficiently familiar to all who have looked into them. 
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9. PERSONAL FREEDOM. 


(1) Personal Freedom.—We shall probably all 
agree that freedom, rightly understood, is the 
greatest of blessings; that its attainment is the 
true end of all our effort as citizens. But when we 
thus speak of freedom, we should consider care- 
fully. what we mean by it. We do not mean 
merely freedom from restraint or compulsion. We 
do not mean merely freedom to do as we like irre- 
spectively of what it is that we like. We do not 
mean a freedom that can be enjoyed by one man 
or one set of men at the cost of a loss of freedom 
to others. When we speak of freedom as some- 
thing to be so highly prized, we mean a positive 
power or capacity of doing or enjoying something 
worth doing or enjoying, and that, too, something 
that we do or enjoy in common with others. We 
mean by it a power which each man exercises 
through the help or security given him by his 
fellow-men, and which he in turn helps to secure 
for them. 

When we measure the progress of a society by 
its growth in freedom, we measure it by the in- 
creasing development and exercise of the whole 
of those powers contributing to social good with 
which we believe the members of the society to be 
endowed; in short, by the greater power on the 
part of the citizens as a body, to make the most 
aud best of themselves. 

Thus, though of course there can be no freedom 
among men who act not willingly but under com: 
pulsion, yet on the other hand the mere removal 
of compulsion, the mere enabling a man to do as 
he likes, isin itself no contribution to true freedom. 
In one sense no man is so well able to do as he 
likes as the wandering savage. He has no master. 
There isno one to say him nay. Yet we do not 
count him really free, because the freedom of 
savagery is not strength, but weakness. The 
actual powers of the noblest savage do not admit 
of comparison with those of the humblest citizen 
of a law-abiding state. He is not the slave of 
man, but heisthe slave of nature. Of compul- 
sion by natural necessity he has plenty of experi- 
ence, though of restraint by society none at all. 
Nor can he deliver himself from that compulsion 
except by submitting to this restraint. 

So to submit is the first step in true freedom, 
because the first step towards the full exercise of 
the faculties with which man is endowed. But 
we rightly refuse to recognize the highest develop- 
ment on the part of an exceptional individual or 
exceptional class, as an advance towards the true 
freedom of man, if it is founded on a refusal of the 
same opportunity to other men. 

The powers of the human mind have probably 
never attained such force and keenness, the proof 
of what society can do for the individual has never 
been so strikingly exhibited, as among the small 
groups of men who possessed civil privileges in 
the small republics of antiquity. The whole 
framework of our political ideas, to say nothing of 
our philosophy, is derived from them.— Works of 
Thomas Hill Green, late Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Vol. IIl., pp. 370, 371. 

es The Benes at Me Freedom ’’ in Morality. 
With St. Paul the application of the metaphor has 
a special character of its own. With him ‘‘free- 
dom” is specially from the law, from ordinances, 
from the fear which these inspire,—a freedom 
which is attained through the communication of 
what he calls the ‘‘spirit of adoption” or ‘ son- 
ship.”’ The law, merely as law or as an exter- 
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| nal command, is a source of bondage in a double 
sense. 

Presenting to man a command which yet it does 
not give him power to obey, it destroys the free- 
dom of the life in which he does what he likes 
without recognizing any réason why he should not 
(the state of which St. Paul says ‘‘I was alive with- 
out the law once’’); it thus puts him in bondage 
to fear, and at the same time, exciting a wish for 
obedience to itself which other desires prevent 
from being accomplished, it makes the man feel 
the bondage of the flesh. ‘‘ What I will, that I 
do not’’; there is a power, the flesh, of which I am 
the slave, and which prevents me from performing 
my will to obey the law. 

Freedom (also called ‘‘ peace,’’ and ‘‘ reconcilia- 
tion ’’’) comes when the spirit expressed in the law 
(for the law is itself “spiritual” according to St. 
Paul; the ‘‘flesh’’ through which it is weak is 
mine, not the law’s) becomes the principle of action 
inthe man. To the man thus delivered, as St. 
Paulconceives him, we might almost apply phrase- 
ology like Kant’s. ‘‘ He is free because conscious 
of himself as the author of the law which he 
obeys.’’ He is no longer a servant, but a son. He 
is conscious of union with God, whose will as an 
external law he before sought in vain to obey, but 
whose “‘ righteousness is fulfilled ’’ in him now that 
he ‘walks after the spirit.’ What was before 
‘“‘a law of sin and death”’ is now a ‘‘law of the 
spirit of life.’? (See Epistle to the Romans, viii.) 

But though there is a point of connection be- 
tween St. Paul’s conception of freedom and bond- 
age and that of Kant, which renders the above 
phrase applicable in a certain sense to the “spirit- 
ual man ”’ of St. Paul, yet the two conceptions are 
very different. Moral bondage with Kant, as with 
Plato and the Stoics, is bondage to the flesh. The 
heteronomy of the will isits submission to the im- 
pulse of pleasure-seeking, as that of which man is 
not in respect of his reason the author, but which 
belongs to him as a merely natural being. A state 
of bondage to law, as such he does not contemplate. 

It might even be urged that Kant’s ‘‘freedom”’ 
or ‘‘autonomy’”’ of the will, in the only sense in 
which he supposed it attainable by man, is very 
much like the state described by St. Paul as that 
from which the communication of the spirit brings 
deliverance,—the state in which “I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man, but find another 
law in my members warring with the law of my 
reason and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin in my members.’’ For Kant seems to hold 
that the will is actually ‘‘autonomous,’’ 7.2¢., de- 
termined by pure consciousness of what should be, 
only in rare acts of the best man. He argues 
rather for our being conscious of the possibility of 
such determination, as evidence of an ideal of 
what the good will is, than for the fact that any- 
one is actually so determined. And every deter- 
mination of the will that does not proceed from 
pure consciousness of what should be, he ascribes 
to the pleasure-seeking which belongs to man 
merely asa ‘‘Natur-wesen,”’ or as St. Paul might 
say, ‘‘ tothe law of sin inits members.’’ What, it 
may be asked, is such “‘ freedom,” or rather such 
consciousness of the possibility of freedom, worth? 
May we not apply to it St. Paul’s words, ‘‘ By the 
law is the knowledge of sin?’ The practical re- 
sult to the individual of that consciousness of the 
possibility of freedom is to make him aware of the 
heteronomy of his will, of its bondage to motives 
of which reason is not the author.—‘‘/olitical 
Obligations,” by Thomas Hill Green, p. 4. 
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10. COMPETITION AND BARGAINING. 


Ifthe reader asks the sort of people about him what is the chief characteristic of 
modern industrial society he will receive many different answers; the answer in each 
case depending to a considerable extent upon the direction in which the thoughts of 
the one who gives it have recently been turned. It is safe to say, however, that 
among these answers will be: competition, division of labor with exchange, and 
combinations of labor and capital. For if we turn our thoughts to any one of these 
features of modern industrial society, that one will for the time being seem to be the 
dominant characteristic. We must consider these three topics before we conclude 
Part I.; but our treatment will be brief, as each topic will come up again in other ’ 
connections. We have now to describe in the fewest possible words these leading 
features in modern industrial society. 

Competition is on every one’s lips; every newspaper discusses it, and it is talked 
about every day in business circles. Nevertheless, the ideas concerning competition 
are not so accurate as one might expect from the amount of discussion it has 
received. Sometimes indeed when the evils of competition are spoken of, what 
men are really talking about is not competition but its absence, namely monopoly. 

It is necessary first of all to distinguish between competition in the larger and in 
the narrower sense. Competition in the larger sense means simply ¢he struggle of 
conflicting economic interests on the basis of the existing legal and social order. 
Professor Gide has competition in the larger sense in mind when he describes the 
régime of competition in these words: ‘‘ When each individual in a country is at 
liberty to take the action he considers most advantageous for himself, whether as 
regards the choice of an employment or the disposal of his goods, we are said to live 
under the 7égz7me of competition.”’ 

Each part of the definition of competition should be carefully noted. Competition 
does not mean every struggle of conflicting economic interests; but only that struggle 
in so far as it takes place on the basis of the existing legal and social order. When 
a robber struggles with you for your purse, that is not competition but simply 
crime. . As the existing legal and social order changes, competition changes with 
it. What would have once been legitimate competition is now crime, and is 
punished by imprisonment, and possibly even by death. Tacitus relates that 
among the early Germans it was disgraceful to acquire by toil what could be gained 
by the sword. ‘The idea of legitimate competition at that time was different from 
the idea which obtains now. Piracy was in the time of Queen Elizabeth regarded 
as an honorable pursuit and as a legitimate mode of acquiring wealth, and it could 
thus be said to have been included at that time in the competitive order. Within 
our own country in the present century we have witnessed changes in the limitations 
of competition. The laws governing the transactions of corporations in general, and | 
banking corporations in particular, have been rendered for more stringent; and prac- 
tices which could have been at one time regarded as falling within competition are 
now stamped as criminal. Our conceptions of morals are progressive, and with the 
progress which we make in our moral ideas, we have a change in competition. It 
is of special importance that this should be borne in mind, because many talk as if 
competition were a perfectly fixed and an accurately defined force which remained 
precisely the same thing at all times and places. 4 

Competition has also been spoken of by Prof. Charles H. Cooley of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan as the mechanism of social selection, and he states that it puts the 
right man in the right place, and that it’ precedes industrial organization. Prof. 
Alfred Marshall has somewhat the same idea when he says of competition that ‘‘it 
is the constant experiment by the ablest men for their several tasks, each trying to 
discover a new way in which to obtain some important end.’’ The thought is that 
through the struggle of competition each man is put in his proper place in the 
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industrial organism. The measure of truth in this statement and its necessary 
qualifications need not detain us at present. 

We have next to consider competition in the narrower sense; and in so doing we 
must distinguish between competition and bargaining. Competition in the narrower 
sense consists in a struggle for an economic advantage with one engaged ina like 
pursuit or occupation. ‘The carpenter competes with the carpenter, and the black- 
smith with the blacksmith. It is only indirectly that the blacksmith competes with 
the carpenter; in the strictest and narrowest sense he does not compete with him. 
Like competes with like. Labor competes with labor, capital with capital, com- 
modities with commodities. The blacksmith may leave his occupation and become 
a carpenter if the rewards for the carpenter are disproportionately high. Dispropor- 
tionately high wages in any one trade do as a matter of fact attract to that trade or 
occupation some who are in other pursuits; and 
it directs into this channel the young people who 
are just entering upon life. We thus have an 
indirect and roundabout competition between 
various occupations. (1) 

Competition in the larger sense includes bar- 
gaining. ‘The employer and the employed are 
engaged in a struggle for wealth, and thus they 
are included in the ~égz7me of competition. But 
they do not compete with each other in the nar- 
‘rower sense. They bargain with each other. 
This distinction is well brought out by Prof. J. 
B. Clark of Columbia University when he says: 
“Competition takes the belligerency out of bar- 
gaining.’’ It is in bargaining especially that 
belligerency appears, and not, at least not to the 
same extent, in competition in the narrowest 
sense. When workman ceases to compete with 
workman, and capitalist with capitalist, we 
have organization on each side, and too frequently 
belligerency. This statement that competition John B. Clark. 
takes the belligerency out of bargaining must 
not be pushed too far, but it is useful in marking the distinction between the two. 

Finally it must be noticed in passing that competition does not as a rule do more 
than toset limitsto bargaining. The competition of land-owner with land-owner may 
set certain limits to the price of the city lot which I have for sale. No one might think 
of offering me one thousand dollars for the lot, as that would be manifestly an inade- 
quate price, and I might not, even in my most optimistic frame of mind, venture to 
ask ten thousand dollars for the lot; but between the Jimit of what somebody 
might offer and what I would want, there is a wide range for bargaining. In the 
case of some staple commodity like wheat, a world-wide competition might give us 
something like a price-point; but generally competition simply gives us limits. 
This is the case not only with bargains for land, but also for the use of labor-power. 
In fact in the large majority of bargains made there is a considerable distance 
between the upper ‘and lower limits of competition, and within this margin bargain- 
ing takes place. 











10. COMPETITION AND BARGAINING. | month ago, in describing the change of price ftom 
two to two and a half bushels per load. 

(1) What is Competition.—This is the most im- Competition signifies the unrestrained operation 
portant word in the theory of value. I have now | of individual self-interest, among the buyers and. 
used it for the first time, though it might have | the sellers of any article in any market. It im- 
been introduced with equal appropriateness, a | plies that each man is acting for himself solely by 
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himself solely, in exchange, to get the most he 
can from others, and to give the least he must 
himself. 

The idea of competition is opposed to combina- 
tion. Wherever, and in whatever degree, buyers 
or sellers act in concert for a supposed common 
good, whether by insisting upon a certain price, 
or by regulating the amount to be bought or sold, 
there competition is, in so far, defeated. In com- 
petition every man is supposed to be active and 
alert to slip in ahead of every other man and sell 
his own product first, and sell it at a higher price 
if possible. Men in this state act as freely and as 
independently as the minute particles of some fine 
dry powder absolutely destitute of cohesion, among 
which the slightest force may change the relation 
of every particle to every other. If any two 
particles in the economic mass stick together, so 
that one must move when, and as and because, 
the other does, competition is in so far defeated. 

Competition is also opposed to custom. When- 
ever buyers or sellers do anything because they 
have been used to do it, they depart from the rule 
of competition, which requires not only that each 
one shall do what he does with a view only to his 
own interest, but that he shall act in the view of 
what his interest, at the time and in the place, re- 
quires. If in any degree he buys or sells at a 
certain price, if he buys or sells in a certain place, 
if he buys or sells of or toa certain person, because 
he has done so in the past, he obeys the rule of 
custom. In competition men are assumed in every 
transaction to seek and find their best market, 
that is, the place to buy or to sell, in which, at the 
time, and under the circumstances existing, they 
can get most for what they have to sell and will 
give least for what they wish to buy. 

Competition is opposed to sentiment, in ex- 
change. Whenever any economical agent does or 
forbears anything under the influence of any 
sentiment other than the desire of giving the least 
and gaining the most he can in exchange, be that 
sentiment, patriotism, or gratitude, or charity, or 
vanity, leading him to do any otherwise than self- 
interest would prompt, in that case, also, the rule 
of competition is departed from: another rule is 
for the time substituted —‘‘ Political Economy,” 
by Francis Walker, pp. 96, 97- 

Different Views of Competition.—Competi- 
tion was the gigantic motor that caused nearly 
everybody during the first nineteen centuries of 
Christian civilization to use all his mental and 
physical powers to get ahead.—Michaelis, ‘‘Look- 
ing Farther Forward,” p. 85. 

The best efforts of humanity, stimulated by com- 
petition , have lifted our race to a standard 
where the mode of living of common laborers is 
more comfortable and desirable than the every-day 
existence of the kings of whom Homer sings.— 
Tbid. 

Competition is not law, but lawlessness. Carried 
to its logical outcome, it is anarchy, or the absence 
of law. Man is a moral, spiritual and social being, 
not dominated by animal law. There can be no 
such thing as a harmonized society with any com- 
petitive elements in it, and Christianity is impos- 
sible. Every man owes the world his life, and 
must live to have a life to give. In competitive 
conditions not character but cunning, survives. 
The gospel of success is the great insanity of 
modern materialism, absorbing the best brain, 
thought and life of the race; we have been feeding 
our children to this great Moloch of success, but 


it results in warping the intellect, and making’ 








moral idiots. We arecoming to a higher evolution 
in which the law of mutual service shall be the 
law of our life. Any attempt to build society on a 
competitive foundation is fundamentally anar- 
chical. The idea of brotherhood has come to stay, 
and will not back down at the bidding of politi- 
cians, monopolists or theologians. The years be- 
hind us are but a getting together.—/Prof. George 
D. Herron, 

Competition of Different Countries in the 
Same Market.—In the phraseology of the Mer- 
cantile System, the language and doctrines of 
which are still the basis of what may be called the 
political economy of the selling classes, as dis- 
tinguished from the buyers or consumers, there is 
no word of more frequent recurrence or more 
perilous import than the word uwzderselling. To 
undersell other countries—not to be undersold by 
other countries—were spoken of, and are still very 
often spoken of, almost as if they were the sole 
purposes for which production and commodities 
exist. The feelings of rival tradesmen, prevailing 
among nations, overruled for centuries all sense 
of the general community of advantage which 
commercial countries derive from the prosperity 
of one another: and that commercial spirit, which 
is now one of the strongest obstacles to wars, was 
during a certain period of European history their 
principal cause. , 

Even in the more enlightened view now attain- - 
able of the nature and consequences of inter- 
national commerce, some, though a compara- 
tively small, space must still be made for the fact 
of commercial rivalry. Nations may, like indi- 
vidual dealers, be competitors, with opposite 
interests, in the markets of some commodities, 
while in others they are in the more fortunate re- 
lation of reciprocal customers. The benefit of 
commerce does not consist, as it was once thought 
to do, in the commodities sold; but, since the 
commodities sold are the meansof obtaining those 
which are bought, a nation would be cut off from 
the real advantage of commerce, the imports, if it 
could not induce other nations to take any of its 
commodities in exchange and in proportion as 
the competition of other countries compels it to 
offer its commodities on cheaper terms, on pain of 
not selling them at all, the imports which it ob- 
tains by its foreign trade are procured at greater 
cost. 

These points have been adequately, though in- 
cidentally, illustrated in some of the preceding 
chapters. But the great space which the topic 
has filled, and continues to fill, in economical 
speculations, and in the practical anxieties both of 
politicians and of dealers and manufacturers. 
makes it desirable, before quitting the subject of 
international exchange, to subjoin a few observa- 
tions on the things which do, and on those 
which do not, enable countries to undersell one 
another. 

One country can only undersell another in a 
given market, to the extent of entirely expelling 
her from it, on two conditions. In the first place, 
she must havea greater advantage than the second 
country in the production of the article exported 
by both; and in the second place, such must be her 
relation with the customer country, and such the 
consequent state of international values, as to give 
away to the customer country more than the whole 
advantage possessed by the rival country; other- 
wise the rival will still be able to hold her ground 
in the market.—‘“ Political Economy,” by John 
Sluart Mill, pp. 449, 450: 
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11. DIVISION OF LABOR AND EXCHANGE. 


Division of labor must necessarily result from those features of industrial society 
which have already been described. Given an industrial society employing ma- 
chinery operated by natural forces, and in the main determining the relations of the 
members of society by free contract, and under the végzme of competition division 
of labor is inevitable. Men seek the largest returns for their expenditure of eco- 
nomic energy, and the returns are multiplied indefinitely by the division of labor. 
Division of labor means simply specialization in the economic field. 

When so many agencies are working together increasing the production of 
wealth, it is perhaps illogical to separate out any one and attribute to that the chief 
part of the total result. We could not have our present enormous production of 
wealth without the use of machinery, without the use of natural forces, without 
large freedom in the adjustment of personal relations; nor could all these forces pro- 
duce their natural result without the division of labor. ‘They all go together. It 
has, however, been quite customary to attribute a very considerable part of the in- 
crease in the productivity of the various factors engaged in production to division ot 
“labor. Adam Smith devotes Book I. of his celebrated Wealth of Nations first of all 
to the causes of improvement in the productive powers ef labor. Chapter I. in this 
book deals with the division of labor, and opens with these words: ‘‘ The greatest 
improvement in the productive powers of labor, and the greater part of the skill, 
dexterity and judgment with which it is anywhere directed or applied, seem to have 
been the effects of the division of labor.’ 

Division of labor saves time in various ways. It renders each part of a produc- 
tive process simple, and thus abridges the time of learning an occupation. It saves 
time which would otherwise be employed in passing from occupation to occupation. 
Each one keeps steadily along in his one line of work. Under division of labor eco- 
nomic energy is more fully utilized than it could be otherwise. The strong man is 
put upon a line of work which requires his full strength, and the child is given 
some part of the work to which he is equal. Some operations require large brain- 
power and others are simple, and they are distributed accordingly. Ifthe whole of 
a piano were made by one person, he would part of the time be using his whole 
strength, and part of the time only a small portion of it; part of the time he would 
be engaged upon operations taxing his mental energies to the full, and part of the 
time he would be doing those things which a person of much inferior power could 
perform. It is thus that under division of labor economic energy is most fully 
utilized. 

Under division of labor capital is also more constantly employed. If one person 
does many things, then his tools and machines must largely be idle; whereas, if each 
person uses only one tool or machine, he can keep it constantly in operation. As 
capital now plays so large a role in industry this is an important consideration. 

Illustrations of the advantages of a division of labor abound on every hand. 
Adam Smith showed the advantages which resulted from a division of labor in the 
manufacture of pins, and his illustration has been so often quoted that it may be 
regarded as classical. Indeed, there are economists, more familiar with their books 
than with manufacturing establishments, who still quote Adam Smith’s illustration 
as applicable to present conditions, although it no longer holds in its details on 
account of changes in the processes of manufacturing pins. Needle-making fur- 
nishes a good illustration of the division of labor. It would take more space than 
that occupied by this entire chapter to describe its various processes. There lies 
before the writer a pamphlet on the art of needle-making. Among the processes 
mentioned are: wire-straightening, soft-pointing, grooving, eye-punching, hardening 
and tempering, brass-brushing, polishing eyes, finishing points. There are numer- 
ous others which cannot be mentioned at the present time, showing that it takes a 
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great force to manufacture a needle. It is said that there are from sixty to seventy 
processes in the manufacture of a piano, and as many in making boots and shoes. (1) 

Territorial division of labor is also frequently mentioned. ‘This signifies that 
one part of a country or of the world gives itselt specially to certain lines of work, 
while other lines of work prevail elsewhere. This renders possible the utilization of 
local advantages, and also helps to give particular localities special advantages for 
certain lines of work. 

It is not so much the purpose of tiie writer at the present time to point out the 
advantages of division of labor, as it is to show what it signifies in industrial society. 
Along with its advantages there go certain disadvantages, for the individual and 
for society. It is frequently a disadvantage to one to know how to manufacture only 
a small part of an entire product. The limited skill which many acquire under 
division of labor has a narrowing influence, and such skill thus not infrequently 
becomes valueless on account of changes in industrial processes. It is through divi- 
sion of labor that economic dependence especially manifests itself, both with its 
good features and with its bad ones. Division of labor is social differentiation. 
Division of labor, however, is equally cooperation of labor; for whether we say divi- 
sion of labor or cooperation of labor depends upon our point of view. Those who 
divide among themselves the manufacture of a piano or a needle, find their efforts 
combined in the finished product. 

Out of the division of labor with a combination of results arises a multiplication 
of exchanges. Exchanges go on between those who manufacture in different estab- 
lishments parts of a single product; and exchanges take place between these persons. 
and those who manufacture things which the former need for their own consumption. 
. The increase of exchanges which has taken place during the present century is. 
marvelous, and the figures which register this increase are so vast as to be almost 
incomprehensible. The increase of exchanges has necessitated our modern means. 
of communication and transportation, and our vast mercantile establishments of 
various sorts. At the same time our railways and other modern means of commu- 
nication, together with our improved mercantile methods have been increasing divi- 
sion of labor. Here as elsewhere we have perpetual action and re-action. The more 
exchanges we have, the more railways we need; andthe more railways we have, the 
larger the number of exchanges and the greater the division of labor. "The same 
idea is expressed when it is said that the division of labor is limited by markets. 
Where great quantities of goods of one particular sort are produced, a large market 
is necessary. ‘Thus we pass back and forth from more machinery to more division 
of labor, more exchanges, more dependence and more cooperation. 





people, every different branch of the work employs 
so great a number of workmen, that it is impos. 
sible to collect them all into the same workhouse. 
We can seldom see more, at one time, than those 
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(1) The Division of Labor.—The effects of the 
division of labor, in the general business of society, 
will be more easily understood, by considering in 
what manner it operates in some particular manu- 
factures. It is commonly supposed to be carried 
furthest in some very trifling ones: not, perhaps, 
that it really is carried further in them than in 
others of more importance; but in those trifling 
manufactures which are destined to supply the 
small wants of but a small number of people, the 
whole number of workmen must necessarily be 
small; and those employed in every different 
branch of the work can often be collected into the 
same workhouse, and placed at once under the 
view of the spectator. In those great manufac- 
tures, on the contrary, which are destined to 
supply the great wants of the great body of the 





employed in one single branch. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very 
trifling manufacture, but one in which the division 
of labor has been very often taken notice of, the 
trade of the pin-maker, a workman not educated 
to this business (which the division of labor has. 
rendered a distinct trade), nor acquainted with the 
use of the machinery employed in it (to the inven- 
tion of which the same division of labor has 
probably given occasion), could scarce, perhaps, 
with his utmost industry, make one pin in a day, 
nd certainly could not make twenty. But, in the 
way in which this business is now carried on, not 
only the whole work isa peculiar trade, but it is 
divided into a number of branches, of which the 
greater part are likewise peculiar trades, —“‘ Wealth 
of Nations,” by Adam Smith, LL.D., pp. 2, 3. 
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12. COMBINATION OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Combinations of labor and capital go along with other movements as a conse- 
quence of them. The industrial revolution was brought about by new machinery 
and combination of labor, together with other forces which have been described. (r) 
The new machinery which ushered in the industrial revolution, together with the 
division of labor, necessitated increasingly large productive organizations. A 
movement towards production on an increasingly large scale was begun with the 
industrial revolution, and it has continued up to the present time. To furnish the 
machinery and all the other appliances of large-scale production necessitated also 
increasing masses of capital. The problem of furnishing capital was comparatively 
simple when the typical manufacturing establishment consisted of a little shop with 
half a dozen workers including the master mechanic, and a few simple hand-tools. 
Capital did not then appear to be a distinct and separate factor at all, and the word 
itself was not frequently used in earlier 
times. With the new methods it was no 
easy matter to furnish the requisite capi- 
tal. The toilers then could not furnish 
it, and consequently there appeared a 
sharp cleavage between capital and labor. 
The device of increasing the fund of 
available capital by means of firms and 
partnerships is an old one, but that was 
inadequate for modern production. The 
private corporation began to appear here 
and there in the modern industrial world. 
This was a powerful device for gathering 
together large masses of capital. Owner- 
ship of capital became separate from 
direct and immediate management, and 
could be furnished by whoever might 
have it and wherever he might live. The 
private corporation may be looked upon 
as a device for gathering together capital 
in any requisite amounts. 

At first the private corporation was John A. Hobson. 
looked upon with suspicion. Adam Smith 
thought that a private corporation which had to be managed by agents could not 
compete with the individual or firm managed by owners, who would stake their all 
upon the success of their business undertakings. He thought that self-interest 
would be so much more potent in the case of the individual undertaking or the 
partnership, that the private corporation would be unable to hold its own in com- 
petition. Private corporations were also long viewed with apprehension by legisla- 
tive bodies; and until very recent years it required a special act of the legislature to 
form a corporation. It is only within the past generation that throughout the civi- 
lized world generally it has become possible for any body of men, on compliance 
with the conditions of the general law, to form a business-corporation. 

Private corporations generally have attached to them a limited liability. Asa 
rule each individual is responsible only up to the amount of his investment in the 
corporate undertaking, although in some instances there is a greater liability. Cor- 
porations have been enabled to bring capital together by the million, and corporate 
property of fifty or a hundred millions does not any longer astonish us. But beyond 
the corporation we have the combination of corporations with almost unlimited 
possibilities in the way of aggregations of capital. ‘The trust has come forward, with 
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all its potentialities for good and for evil. Its power is so vast that it has been much 
dreaded, and legislation against it has become general in the United States. A 
trust simply means a device for uniting harmoniously separate aggregations of 
capital. Private corporations have put their various capitals in the hands of a board ~ 
of trustees who manage them all as a unit. It is claimed that the trust form of 
organization has disappeared on account of hostile legislation; but if the form has 
disappeared, the essential facts continue. The trust in itself is nothing. The 
essential thing is the increasing combination of capital, and that continues. To 
use a phrase of Mr. John A. Hobson, the increasing size of the business-unit seems 
to be a part of the natural evolution of society. 

On the other hand we have, practically beginning with this century, the combi- 
nation of labor in separate and distinct organizations. It is often erroneously 
supposed that the guilds were labor-organizations. But such is not the case, for 
they were organizations more of independent producers than of employées. While 
of course there were combinations of labor previously to this century, it is only within 
this century that they have- become one of the leading features of industrial 
society. A combination of labor is just as necessary a part of the evolution of 
industrial society during the present century as the combination of capital. (2) 

In the bargaining process between labor and capital, labor found itself at a 
disadvantage unless it could present a united front to united capital. In each 
separate establishment capital is necessarily united and acts asa unit. It speaks 
through some one representative. Similarly labor sought unity of action, and 
organized to secure this. A single workman was a small matter to a capital-combi- 
nation employing one thousand men; but if one thousand men could act as a whole 
they felt that they would be more nearly on the same plane with capital. As 
industry has grown in dimensions, combinations of labor have become ever greater 
and greater, as have the combinations of capital. At first the combinations of 
labor were generally local; then, as we have already seen in a previous chapter, they 
spread out over larger and larger territories, till they became national, and at last 
international. 

There have been laws passed against combinations of capital and against combi- 
nations of labor; but in both cases they seem to bave been ineffective, inasmuch as 
the combinations in both cases have been the results of powerful if not irresistible 
forces inherent in modern industrial society. 

We have thus sketched, hastily and very broadly, the main features of modern 
industrial society. Much has been omitted; but it is believed that the great lines 
of industrial evolution have been pointed out. What has already been said will 
naturally be supplemented by what follows. 


12. COMBINATION 
CAPITAL. 





in America, used their power unscrupulously; 
and even those who have no wish to do so, have 
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(1) Machinery.— The character of modern 
industry rendered it difficult, and, until organiza- 
tion or government came to his assistance, 1mpos- 
sible for the average laborer to provide proper 
economic security for himself and his family by 
means of insurance. Every loss of work involved 
a loss of power to contribute to relief funds of any 
description. 

It is on account of these peculiarities of the 
commodity labor, together with changes in in- 
dustrial processes due to inventions and dis- 
coveries, that the hopes of Adam Smith and his 
friends have not been realized. Not many, only 
a few, have become independent producers. The 
vast majority of the industrial classes have re- 
mained employés, and most of their employers 
have in older countries, probably to a less extent 





often been forced by competition to establish 
harder and harder conditions of toil for the laborer. 
Formerly the number of apprentices was regu- 
lated by law, or by custom having the force of 
law. When this restriction was removed, experi- 
enced journeymen were dismissed in large masses, 
and their places supplied by apprentices. When 
machinery became more perfect, women and 
children replaced men; and it has happened in 
Massachusetts, as well as in England, that the 
father has remained at home and cared for the 
house and the babies while his wife and children 
have worked in the factory for the support of the 
family. Unnatural competitors! Unnatural re- 
lation! And as machinery became more general 
and more costly, the length of the working day 
was lengthened until it became, even for women 
and children, sixteen and eighteen hours in cases 
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not rare. Indeed, it has been generally longer 
where women and children have been the predom- 
inating labor force, because they are less power- 
ful to resist oppression. Then, as production on 
- alarger and ever larger scale took the place of the 
small shops, crises became more common and more 
disastrous. Men were no longer hired for a long 
period, but from day to day, and that uncertainty 
and irregularity of income which is so disastrous 
to society became general. High wages were fol- 
lowed by a total absence of work. ‘Thousands of 
laborers became tramps, their daughters prosti- 
tutes, and their sons criminals. — ‘‘ The Labor 
Movement in America,” by Richard T. Ely, pp. 
108, 109. 


(2) Labor Organizations.—The labor organi- 
zations enable the laborer to withhold his com- 
modity temporarily from the market, and to wait 
for more satisfactory conditions of service than it 
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is possible for him to secure when he is obliged to 
offer it unconditionally, They further enable him 
to gain the advantages of an increased demand 
for his commodity, to bring about a more satisfac- 
tory relation than would otherwise be possible 
between the supply and the demand for labor, and 
also to exercise an influence upon the supply in 
the future market. These organizations are cal- 
culated to do away with the injurious consequences 
of the peculiarities of labor asa commodity to be 
sold, and ‘‘through them labor for the first time 
becomes really a commodity, and the laborer a 
man.’’ 

The trade-unions, and other agencies of the 
labor movement, such as the labor press, assist 
the laborer to find the best market for his com- 
modity; and as the best market usually means the 
the most productive market considered from a 
politico-economic standpoint, this is of benefit to 
society as a whole.—/6zd, p. r7rq. 
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QUESTIONS. 


7. Discuss the origin of property. Is private property a natural right? What is the basts of human 
rights? Define property, and distinguish between public and private property, How does property differ 


from possession? 
erty to do with authority? 
aud consumption of wealth? 


8. Distinguish between agreement and contract. 
the principal elements of a contract? Distinguish between contract and status. 


play in the production and distribution of wealth? 
and possession and property? 
9. Define personal freedom, serfdom, slavery. 


What is meant by an exclusive right? By an absolute right? What has private prop- 
With personal dependence? 


How does private property affect the production 


Name 
What role does contract 
What analogy exists between agreement and contract 


Are all contracts agreements? 


What are vested interests? Is acquired technical skill a vested interest? 


Show how each may modify the production, distribu- 


tion and consumption of wealth. Is personal freedom compatible with law and government? Does 


civilization decrease or increase personal dependence? 
What solution of the problem can you suggest? 


man? 


What is meant by the problem of the twentieth 


10. Distinguish between competition and bargaining. Whatis Prof. Gide’s definition of competi- 
tion? Ts the range of competition extended or contracted by the progresss of civilization? In what sense 


is competition a mechanism of social selection? Ts social selection ‘‘natural”’ selection? 


In what, tf at 


all, does competition among men differ from competition among plants and animals? How does com- 


petition ‘‘take the belligerency out of bargaining’’? 
Il. Discuss the origin of division of labor. 
is meant by territorial division of labor? Show the 


scribe the influence of territorial division of labor on tariff-policies. 


cooperation of labor. 


What ave tts advantages? Its disadvantages? _What 


relation of division of labor to exchange, and de- 
Show that division of labor ts also 


(2. Trace the influence of the ‘‘ Industrial Revolution” on the organization of industry. How does 
a corporation differ from a partnership? From a trust? In what sense are the labor-organizations of 


to-day a result of the great inventions of the eighteenth century? 


What is meant by the growth of the 


business-unit? How does this affect capital? Labor? Personal freedom? 
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Primitive property, its origin and laws. 
The economic aspects of slavery. 
Sunday work, its regulation and necessity. 


Profit-sharing, its history and possibilities. 
The history of trusts in the United States. 
The life and work of Adam Smith. 
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Piece-work, tts advantages and disadvantages. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE MOBDERIN:S Ate: 


BY 


JESSE MACY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Science, lowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 


3. iDEFINTTIONS. 


=| nature and scope of Political Science may be better understood by an 

4j| explanation ofits relation to History, Political Economy and to Sociology. 
(1) Among the very early uses of written language was the recording of 
past experiences, the narration of events. Even without the use of writ- 
ing the memory of past experiences may be handed down by tradition. 
There can be no science except as men gain the ability to preserve a knowledge of 
past experiences and transmit it to future generations. History, then, is funda- 
mental in all knowledge, all progress. In its broadest sense it deals with the whole 
range of human experience in its progressive movement. , History assumes progress. 
If one life is a repetition of another; if one generation is but the transcript of its 
predecessor, there is nothing of interest to record, nothing to remember. ‘The non- 
progressive races are races without history. History is developed, enlarged and 
amplified according as the people attain the power of conscious progress. 

Among the Asiatic peoples the Hebrews have a distinguished history because 
they were possessed of a purpose to render the human race more fortunate. ‘The 
Athenians became the writers of true history when they aspired to be the teachers ot 
mankind. Romans produced classic history after generations of conscious political 
progress. ; 

Political Science is the science of the state. It is not as old as history, but its 
origin and development are among the earliest amplifications of history. When 
the Greeks began to write of the progressive movements of men, they began to rea- 
son about the most obvious of human institutions, the family, the household, the 
various trades and occupations, and especially the one inclusive organization called 
the city, or state. The Greeks were thus the first distinct contributors to the science 
of the state. (2) The Romans made immense contributions to jurisprudence, or the 
science of law. Political Science includes not only a discussion of the nature and 
philosophy of the state, but also of jurisprudence, constitutions and various forms of 
government, and practical politics. or statecraft. ‘The term is thus applied to a 
group of allied sciences which explain the state. 
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Political Economy deals especially with man’s efforts to gain the means of sub- 
sistence. Asa distinct science it is quite modern. Yet there has ever been the 
closest relation between the political and the industrial life of a people. In Eco- 
nomics, however, the stress of attention is upon the industrial relations and activities 
of men, while in politics the stress of attention is upon their relations to the one all- 
inclusive organization called the state. 

Sociology is a yet more recent term and it is a term not always used with the 
same signification. After dealing with the obvious relations of men to the state, 
after a discussion of his industrial relations, there is still left a wide field of human 
relations. There is need of a term to express the whole range of human relations. 
Sociology is the term most in use for such a purpose. In this sense political science 
and political economy are but branches of the more inclusive science of Sociology. 
In its broadest application Sociology includes almost as wide a field as history. 
History notes the fact of progress from one condition to another; Sociology would 
explain the principles of human relations and note the causes of progress or change. 
In this sense it is a sort of philosophy of history. Political Science is History and 
Sociology specialized with reference to gaining a more complete understanding of 
the State; while Political Economy is History and Sociology specialized with refer- 
ence to a better understanding of the industrial life of, man. If we make History 
and Sociology universal we shall be compelled to say that Physics is History and 
Sociology specialized with reference to an understanding of man’s relation to the 
material world. But there is a marked difference between man’s relations to the 
material world and his relations asa political and social being. In the world of 
matter there are attraction, heat, light and electricity—forces which, so far as ap- 
pears, are wholly uninfluenced by what man thinks and feels. In the social world 
there are love, hate, fear, hope, joy, sorrow; and political, industrial and social rela- 
tions are determined by what men think and feel and purpose. History and Soci- 
ology have to do primarily with manas a social being; with institutions whose char- 
acters are determined by the thoughts, feelings and purposes of men; such as the 
family, the state and the market. It is man’s duty to master the material world, to 
learn of the forces of nature and direct them to wise ends. ‘This can be done only 
as there is continued progress in social relations. 

There is thus an intimate relation, a bond of union between all sciences and all 
fields of conscious experience. Sociology i is the master science. It is the science of 
human progress. It records the stages of man’s triumphs over nature. It gives 
meaning to all rational endeavor. Political Science, or the science of the State, is the 


branch of Sociology which has been earliest developed. 


413. DEFINITIONS. 


(1.) Political Science.—Political science in the 
proper sense is the science which is concerned 
with the State, which endeavors to understand and 
comprehend the State in its conditions, in its 
essential nature, its various forms or manifesta- 
‘tions, its development. 

Thus many sciences, which are sometimes re- 
garded as political sciences, are not really such, 
although they relate to the State, and must, of 
‘course, be taken account of as auxiliary. Such are: 

(a) The History of a people or nation, except in 
so far as it is exclusively political or constitutional 
history. The general course of events in a people’s 
life, the acts bf individuals, the history of art, 
science, economic conditions, morals, diplomatic 
and political struggles, military affairs—all these 
form no part of political science. 

(6) Statistics, so far as they include social and 
private matters and are not exclusively political. 

(c) Political Economy, so far as it is an enquiry 





into economic laws which are applicable to every 
one and not merely to the State.—‘‘ Theory of the 
State,” by J. K. Bluntschli, p. 1. 

(2) The Hellenic Idea of the State.—Political 
science does not properly begin till we come tothe 
Greeks. As it was in Greece that the self-con- 
sciousness of man first unfolded itself in art and 
philosophy, so it was in politics. 

Small as was the territory, and limited as was 
the power of the Greek State, the principles upon 
which the Greek political conceptions were based 
were broad and comprehensive, and the political 
idea expressed by Greek thinkers is lofty and 
noble. They base the State upon human nature, 
and hold that only in the State can man attain his 
perfection and find true satisfaction. The State is 
for them the moral order of the world in which 
human nature fulfils its end. 

Plato (Rep. v. p. 462) utters the great saying: 
‘‘The best State is that which approaches most 
nearly to the condition of the individual.’’—Jézd., 
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14.,.>. THE STATE AND FHESNATION: 


In mathematics or chemistry definite terms are applied to definite unchanging 
phenomena. Words thus come to have a precise meaning. In social science 
the case is different. There is no social science apart from progress. All social 
institutions are subject to constant change; they are affected by changing thoughts, 
feelings, beliefs and purposes. Even the family, the most persistent of social insti- 
tutions, is subject to constant change. ‘The descriptive terms of social science can- 
not be used with mathematical accuracy. ‘The chief terms are words in common 
use, and these words take on new meanings as institutions change. 

A Scotsman informed me in 1887 that the feeling of nationality was rapidly 
increasing in the United Kingdom. This seemed not at all strange since the feeling 
of nationality was also growing in the United States. But upon more careful 
inquiry I learned that the form of words in the two countries expresses contradictory 
ideas. In America the feeling of nationality grows when the Irish, the Scots and 
the Germans forget their distinctive names in the overpowering sense-that they are 
all alike Americans. The feeling of nationality grows, also, when the people of the 
separate states lose the sense of separateness and think of themselves as members of 
the one great nation. We say, the United States is a Nation. In the United King- 
dom, on the other hand, the feeling of nationality grows as the Scotsman becomes 
more intensely Scotch in his feelings, the Irishman more intensely Irish; when the 
Irish, the Scotch and the Welsh seek to establish for themselves separate states with 
legislatures of their own. ‘This feeling of nationality causes the Welshman to assert 
that there is a Welsh Nation. 

The reader of political literature must learn to detect changes in the meaning of 
words. Nation, as the term was first used, meant a people descended from a common 
ancestry who were held together by a sense of kinship. This sense of kinship has 
been a strong factor in the formation of independent states. When we say the 
United States is a nation, the word hasa wholly different meaning from the term in 
the phrase, the Welsh nation. We cannot, in any true sense of the term, say that 
Wales isa nation. In one sense the term is geographical, and designates an inde- 
pendent sovereign State having power to make treaties and belonging to the family 
of nations. International law governs the conduct of independent States or nations 
in their dealings with each other. As thus used Nation is a synonym for sovereign 
State. Wales is not a State, though the Welsh people He) have a strong sense of 
kinship. 

Up to the middle of the century there were in central Europe a number of small 
German states. Among the people of the separate states there was a sense of kin- 
ship. This sense of unity found expression first in the formation of the North 
German Confederation, and later in the German Empire. Germany is now one of 
the leading nations of Europe. Austria-Hungary is also a leading nation of 
Europe, yet it is composed of distinct races and nationalities with separate sym- 
pathies and aspirations, and this fact isa source of weakness to the empire. In 
Switzerland there is a strong bond of national unity, though there are three distinct 
nationalities with each its distinct language. 

The United States transcends all other nations in the variety of races and nation- 
alities held together by a strong bond of sympathy. To Americanize means to 
teach an immigrant Russian or Bohemian to speak and read English and to havea 
sense of common inheritance with Puritans and Cavaliers. To become a citizen of 
the United States the immigrant must renounce all allegiance to foreign powers, and 
must declare supreme allegiance to his adopted country. There are thus many 
nationalities composing one state, or nation. 

Since Americans apply the word state to a minor subdivision of their country it 
is inconvenient to apply the same word to the country as a whole. Yet this 
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is the sense in which the terin is used in Political Science. The United States as a 
whole is a State, as Russia is a State. Canada has many of the characteristics of an 
independent State, yet, since allegiance to the Queen is recognized, it is not a State, 
but the British Empire as a whole is one State. 

Human beings are found without any distinguishable organization, even the 
family not being recognizable. Of such human beings Political Science can take 
no account, except as the raw material of society. The science deals wholly with 
organic relations of men. The State is the term used to designate the chief 
organization apart from the family. Ifa family or group of families live together 
in an orderly way and are subject to no higher organization they are recognized as 
a State. The family or group, however, even though they may be bound together 
by custom and law, are not a State in the full sense until they become fixed to the 
soil. ‘The word State, in Political Science, is an ideal term used in the study of man’s 
political nature. (1) Every actual State is rudimentary, or imperfect; yet among 
progressive ‘peoples the particular States are but 
stages in the working out of the perfect State. The 
perfect or ideal State includes the whole human 
race and it aims to express objectively the brother- 
hood of man. ‘The State is not to be confused with 
Government. (2) The government of a State may be 
centered in one person, and if governing were the 
sole business of the state, this person would represent 
its whole function. Louis XIV. exclaimed, “I am 
the State.’’ He was indeed a temporary ruler, but 
in his time the French State was the product of 
centuries of growth. ‘The French Revolution de- 
stroyed the monarchy, but it did not destroy the 
State. On the contrary it gave to it new life. 

If the monarchs of France had succeeded in 
making themselves permanent and absolute rulers, 
the effect would have been in time the destruction 
of the State. India and China are illustrations of 
States thus destroyed. ‘The life of a State is de- 
pendent upon the common feeling, sentiment, will 
and purpose of the people. If the government or the agents through which the 
State acts tends to strengthen the common purpose and to express the common will, 
the State is strengthened. If, on the other hand, the government tends to thwart 
the common purpose, the State is weakened. States do not exist for the sake of 
government, they exist to promote the higher life of the people. In a progressive 
state governing is only one of the State’s functions. Its highest or most character- 
istic function is education. Between the government and the individual there is 
always more or less conflict because governments are always imperfect and unjust. 
Between the State and the individual there can be no conflict, because it is the 
essential organ for human perfection. 
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State life. It is the State reduced to its lowest 


terms. 


14. THE STATE AND THE NATION. 


(1) State Abstractly Considered.—Finally, 
as recognized by most modern publicists, and as 
already indicated, a distinction 1s to be made be- 
tween the abstract idea of the State and its empiric 
conception. The one is the result of abstract spec- 
ulation, the other of concrete thinking. The first 
is what the Germans designate ‘‘ Staatsidee,”’ 
being the idea of the State in its most general 
form. It isthat idea which embraces all that is 
essential to, and which is possessed by all types of 


The empiric conception, on the other 
hand, is particular, and has reference to special 
civic types as historically manifested. 

The State is an almost universal phenomenon. 
Everywhere, and in all times, we find men, as 
soon as their social life begins, submitting to the 
control of a public authority exercising its powers 
through an organization termed government. In 
no two instances do we find the character or scope 
of this public authority identical or exercising its 
functions through precisely similar governmental 
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organizations. We recognize, however, that no 
matter how organized, or in what manner their 
powers be exercised, there isin all States a sub- 
stantial identity of purpose; and that underneath 
all these concrete appearances there is to be found 
a substantial likeness in nature. If now we dis- 
regard all non-essential elements, and overlook 
inconsequentia: modifications, we shall be able 
to obtain those elements that appear in a// types 
of State life, whether organized in the mon- 
archical or republican, the despotic or limited, the 
federal or unitary form. We shall thus discover 
those characteristics that are of the very essence 
of the State’s life, and which unfailingly dis- 
tinguish it from other public bodies. 

All concrete instances of State that are historic- 
ally afforded us, are to be considered asembodying 
the ‘‘Staatstdee’’ as their principal essence. Varia- 
tions in governmental organizations and adminis- 
tration are to be considered as merely differences 
in form that have arisen in response to demands 
of time, place and peculiarities of political tem- 
perament of the people, but without disturbing 
the State’s fundamental nature. 

With this abstract, general conception ofthe State 
in our minds, we will be furnished with the crite- 
rion for distinguishing between mere variations 
and anomalous formations of civic life, and those 
public bodies that resemble, but do not possess 
this essential element, and are, therefore, not to 
¥e dignified with the title State. 

* * * * * * 

A given ruling organization either embodies 
and expresses the will of the State, or does not; 
but in no case can two or more States be spoken 
of as differing in degrees of perfection. States 
may differ asto the good or bad qualities of the 
governmental machinery in which they are or- 
ganized and through which their wills find ex- 
pression, but they themselves do not admit of 
comparative degrees of excellence. In other words, 
there can be no such thing as an imperfect State, 
and to maintain that there can be, is only to con- 
found again the ideas of State and Government.— 
‘‘The Nature of the State,” by Westel Woodbury 

Willoughby, Ph.D., pp. 14, 15, 17. 

(2) State and Government.—The first funda- 
mental distinction that must be made, is that be- 
tween ‘‘ State’’ and ‘‘Government.’”’ By the term 
‘““Government’’ is designated the organization of 
the State,—the machinery through which its pur- 
poses are formulated and executed. Thus, as we 
shall see, while the term ‘‘ State” is, when strictly 
considered, an abstract term, Government is em- 
phatically concrete. More than that, government 
is purely mechanical and governed by no general 
laws. Its varying forms are in all cases deter- 
mined by political expediency, and the examina- 
tion of its essential character involves no such 
philosophical considerations as will interest us in 
‘our present inquiry. The subject of government 
thus lies almost wholly without the field of polit- 
ical theory, and is comprehended within the do- 
mains of descriptive and historical politics. 

Simple and definite as is this distinction between 
the State and its governmental machinery (corre- 
sponding as it does very much to the distinction 
between a given person and’ the material bodily 
frame in which such person is organized), we shall 
find it to be one that has been but seldom made. 
In fact, it has been the confusion between these 
two terms that has led directly or indirectly to a 
great majority of the erroneous results reached 
by political pilosophers in the past, 


life. 
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Nation and People.—From the terms ‘‘Na- 
tion’ and ‘‘ People’ the State is likewise to be 
dissociated. 

In the use of the two former terms the greatest 
confusion exists. In Germany the word ‘“ People” 
(Volk) has primarily and predominantly a polit- 
ical signification, as denoting a body of individ- 
uals organized under a single government; while 
the term ‘‘ Nation’’ (Vation) is reserved for a col- 
lection of individuals united by ethnic or other 
bonds, irrespective of political combination. Ac- 
cording to this use, ‘‘a nation is an aggregate 
of men speaking the same language, having the 
same customs and endowed with certain moral 
qualities which distinguish them from all other 
groups of like nature. All people living 
under the same government compose the ‘People’ 
of the State. In relation to the State, the citizens 
constitute the people; in relation to the human 
race, they constitute the nation.”’ ¢ 

* * * * * * 


Now when we say that it is these influences of 
race, religion, custom, language and history that 
create a nation, we mean that from these sources 
spring the feeling or sentiment that binds together 
a community of people and constitutes from them 
anation, Each of these factors invites the forma- 
tion of a nation, but no one of them compels it. 
The essential principal is the feeling that is the 
result of one or more of these factors. Thus, as 
says Renan; ‘‘A nation is a spiritual principle, 
resulting from the profound complications of his- 
tory ; a spiritual family, not a group determined 
by the configuration of the soil. A nation 
is, then, a great solidarity constituted by the senti- 
ment of the sacrifices that have been made, and 
by those which the people are disposed to make. , 
It supposes a past; it is, however, summed up in 
the present by a tangible fact: the consent, the 
clearly expressed desire of continuing the common 
The existence of a nation is (if the metaphor 
be permissible) a continued Plebiscitum, as the 
existence of the individual is a perpetual affirma- 
tion of life.’ According to Mill, ‘‘a portion of 
mankind may be said to constitute a nationality 
if they are united among themselves by common 
sympathies which do not exist between them and | 
others—which make them codperate with each 
other more willingly than with other people, de- 
sire to be under the same government, and desire 
that it should be government by themselves, or a 
portion of themselves, exclusively.” 

The tendency, of course, is as indicated in Mill’s 
definition, for nations to constitute themselves as 
individual States, and it may be said that this de- 
mand for political unity constitutes the surest 
index to the existence of a national feeling. 
Hence, most publicists see in the national State 
the most perfect type of political development 
thus far attained. 

_The advancing enlightenment of the masses has 
been instrumental in creating the true feeling of 
nationality, that is to say, a demand for unity 
based upon some other ground than mere coercive 
political control ; and the present century has seen 
the enormous influence that this principle has had 
in reforming the political map of Europe. At the 
same time, the point may be made that it is not 
too much to expect that this same spirit of en- 
lightenment that has thus given rise to this de- 
mand for a re-demarkation of political boundaries 
will, in turn, as civilization continues to advance, 
make this demand less imperative.—J0id, pp. 8, 9, 
IG GI PREY 
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15. THE FAMILY AND THE STATE. 


A study of primitive society gives color to the belief that in the origin of the 
family the mother is often the chief person. The members of the family are known 
simply as descended from a common mother who is the head of the family. (1) Men 
are recognized as sons and not as fathers. The chiefs for leadership in war are 
named by mothers as the heads of organized society. The change from the mother 
to the father as the head of the family may be accounted as a victory of force over 
the primary organizing sentiment. In any event these two principles are found in 
all phases of the development of the State. There are the primitive sentiments and 
feelings binding the people together; then there is the exercise of superior brute 
force, which often tends to 
destroy the sentiments upon 
which the life of the state 
depends. 

As we seek to trace his- 
toric states back to their 
origin we reach families of 
which the father is the recog- 
nized head. Sometimes the 
incipient State is built up 
around a venerated patriarch; 
sometimes the heads of fam- 
ilies meet on terms of equal- 
ity, devise means of compos- |(# 
ing their difficulties and of NM 
living together in harmony; jj 
sometimes a warrior of un- 
usual courage and prowess 
is made the center about 
whom families and kinsfolk he 

The Primitive State, Type of the native village without a government, except as 
are grouped. Whatever may controlled by a chief or warrior. 
be the form of the original 
organization of the incipient State, the family is the chief unit of organization. (2) 
The early State is an organization supplemental to the family and knows only 
families. It reaches the individual only through the family. It may be called an 
enlarged family, or a federation of families. As an incident to war or pestilence 
families are broken up, detached individuals are left. "These either perish or are 
incorporated into other families. No provision is made for an individual apart 
from a family. In early society one form of the death penalty is banishment. In 
the case of such individuals they may be restored to life by adoption into a family. 
The adopted person may be admitted on terms of equality or he may be assigned to 
a position of servitude. This is one way in which a distinction arises between the 
free and the unfree. 

In time of extended wars or migrations, or if for any reason a considerable 
number of persons are together detached from their ordinary family relations, they 
may overcome the difficulty by creating an artificial family. That is, persons not 
actually akin may pledge themselves to treat each other as members of a family. 
They may agree to pay each other’s fines, to bear each other’s punishments, and in 
all ways to answer to the State as if they were a natural family. 

The family is thus the original school of politics; it is the model for the primi- 
tive State. Fora long time the Family overshadows the State. Even at a time 
when Rome was a mighty empire the Roman father retained the power of life and 
death over his son. 
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The primitive State was without distinct governing agencies. In fact, in the 
sense of a distinct ruling class there was no government. Whether the families which 
composed the village, or State, were grouped about a patriarch or a warrior, or were 
associated together on terms of equality, they lived according to family customs. 
There was no distinction between domestic and political life. No one was ina 
position to command obedience. There was not a clear distinction between ruler 
and subject. Slavery was one agency which tended greatly to diversify the primi- 
tive State. When the detached individual had to find a master in order to live, 
when he was compelled to sell himself, body and limb, then there was established 
the distinct relation of ruler and ruled; there was established the relation in which 
one man commands and another obeys. Among the earliest forms of private 
property was property in slaves. ‘The earliest aristocracy were those whose 
ancestors had never bowed the neck to slavery, toa master. Slaves sometimes 
regained their liberty, and thus a sense of the value of liberty was intensified. 

In the earliest times wars were undertaken for defense or booty. Neighbors and 
kinsfolk stood shoulder to shoulder in battle according to custom, under such 
leaders as were extemporized for the occasion. As slavery increased, as men 
became accustomed to give commands to slaves, leaders in war acquired the habit of 
commanding soldiers. Wars were undertaken for conquest. The conquered 
peoples were reduced to slavery, or they were permitted to retain their liberty upon 
condition of paying tribute. The habit of command over freemen in time of war 
tended, as wars became frequent and prolonged, to place the leader of the host ina 
permanently commanding position. The little community of kinsfolk who consti- 
tuted the primitive State found themselves associated with other villages who were 
each accustomed to furnish a company of soldiers. And these were associated 
with other companies which together made up an army. For military purposes the 
primitive State became subject to a larger one. ‘The military chiefs magnified 
their office and became centers for the organization of a larger state, including the 
primitive States as subordinate divisions. 

It should be borne in mind that when this larger military State was organized it 
did not take the place of the older primitive State; it rather supplemented it. In 
course of time the early form was much changed or modified. But in the case of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors the primitive local organizations were never entirely sup- 
planted. ‘The primary sentiment on which the family is founded was not destroyed 
when the father became the head of the family, but remained as a potent factor in 
the founding and maintenance of States. In like manner the habit of coopera- 
tion acquired in the primitive village is a permanent state-building factor. (3) 
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15.. THE PAMILY ANDI THE STATE. 


(1) Treating of Relationships.—It is necessary 
to distinguish between two very different types of 
ethnical organization, one of which is obviously 
much older than the other. The older may be 
named the metronymic. In the metronymic 
group all relationships are traced through moth- 
ers; paternal relationships are ignored. Every 
metronymic social group is named from some class 
of natural objects, such as a species of plants or of 
animals, which is thought of as feminine in gender, 
and from which the group is supposed to have 
sprung Aclass of objects so regarded is known 
among ethnologists as a totem, which is approxi- 
mately its American Indian name. The totem is 
worshiped as a protecting being and is itself pro- 
tected by the group from harm. The latter type 
of social organization may be called patronymic. 
Kach patronymic group is named from a real o1 
fictitious male ancestor, and relationships are 
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traced in the male line, through fathers. 
these group types, again, may be observed in an 
early and simple form, in which a single tribe is the 
largest social organization, and in a later, com- 
pound form, in which several tribes are confeder- 
ated and at length are consolidated into a folk.— 
“Principles of Sociology,” by Franklin Henry Gid- 
dings, M.A., pp. 158, 759. 

(2) Archaic Law.—It is just here that archaic 
law renders us one of the greatest of its services 
and fills up a gap which otherwise could only have 
been bridged by conjecture. It is full, in all its 
provinces, of the clearest indications that society 
in primitive times was not what it is assumed to be 
at present, a collection of zmdividuals. In fact, 
and in the view of the men who composed it, it was 
an aggregation of families. The contrast may be 
most forcibly expressed by saying that the w77 of 
an ancient society was the Family, of a modern. 
society the Individual. 

We must be prepared to find in ancient law all 
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the consequences of this difference. It is so 
framed as to be adjusted to a system of small inde- 
pendent corporations. It is therefore scanty, 
because it is supplemented by the despotic com- 
mands of the heads of households. It is ceremo- 
nious, because the transactions to which it pays 
regard resemble international concerns much more 
than the quick play of intercourse between indi- 
viduals. 

Above all it has a peculiarity of which the full 
importance cannot be shown at present. It takes 
a view of /z/e wholly unlike any which appears in 
developed jurisprudence. Corporations never die, 
and accordingly primitive law considers the enti- 
ties with which it deals, z.e., the patriarchical or 
family groups, as perpetual and inextinguishable. 
‘This view is closely allied to the peculiar aspect 
under which, in very ancient times, moral attri- 
butes present themselves. 

The moral elevation and moral debasement of the 
individual appear to be confounded with, or post- 
poned to, the merits and offences of the group to 
which the individual belong. If the community 
sins, its guilt is much more than the sum of the 
offences committed by its members; the crime is a 
corporate act, and extends in its consequences to 
many more persons than have shared in its actual 
perpetration. If, on the other hand, the individual 
is conspicuously guilty, it is his children, his kins- 
folk, his tribesmen, or his fellow-citizens, who 
suffer with him, and sometimes for him. 

It thus happens that the ideas of moral respon- 
sibility, and retribution, often seem to be more 
clearly realized at very ancient, than at more ad- 
vanced periods, for, as the family group is immor- 
tal, and its liability to punishment indefinite, the 
primitive mind is not perplexed by the questions 
which become troublesome as soon as the individ- 
ual is conceived as altogether separate from the 
group. One step in the transition from the ancient 
and simple view of the matter to the theological 
or metaphysical explanation of later daysis marked 
by the early Greek notion of an inherited curse. 
The bequest received by his posterity from the 
original criminal, was not a liability to punish- 
ment, but a liability to the commission of fresh 
offences which drew with them a condign retribu- 
tion; and thus the responsibility of the family was 
reconciled with the newer phase of thought which 
limited the consequences of crime to the person of 
the actual delinquent. 

5d In most of the Greek states and in 
Rome there long remained the vestiges of an 
ascending series of groups out of which the State 
was at first constituted. The Family, House and 
Tribe of the Romans may be taken as the type of 
them, and they are so described to us that we can 
scarcely help conceiving them as a system of con- 
centric circles which. have gradually expanded 
from the same point. The elementary group is 
the Family, connected by common subjection to 
the highest male ascendant. The aggregation of 
Families forms the Gensor House. The aggrega- 
tion of Houses makes the Tribe. The aggregation 
of Tribes constitutes the Commonwealth. Are 
we at iiberty to follow these indications, and to 
lay down that the commonwealth is a collection 
of persons united by common descent from the 
progenitor of an original family? Of this we may 
at least be certain, that all ancient societies re- 
garded themselves as having proceeded from one 
original stock, and even laboured under an inca- 
pacity for comprehending any reason except this 
for their holding together in political union. The 








history of political ideas begins, in fact, with the 
assumption that kinship in blood is the sole pos- 
sible ground of community in political functions; 
nor is there any of those subversions of feeling, 
which we term emphatically revolutions, so start- 
ling and so complete as the change which is 
accomplished when some other principle—such as 
that, for instance, of local antiguity—establishes 
itself for the first time as the basis of common 
political action. It may be affirmed then of.early 
commonwealths the citizens considered all the 
groups in which they claimed membership to be 
founded on common lineage.—“ Ancient Law,” by 
Hf. S. Maine, pp. r2t-124. 

(3) The Moot.—In its Moot, the common meet- 
ing of its villagers for justice and government, a 
slave had no place or voice, while the let (see 
Glossary) was originally represented by the lord 
whose land he tilled. The life, the sovereignty of 
the settlement resided solely in the body of the 
freemen whose holdings lay round the moot-hill 
or the sacred tree where the community met from 
time to time to deal out its own justice and to 
make its own laws. 

Here new settlers were admitted to the freedom 
of the township, and by-laws framed and head- 
man and tithing-man chosen for its goverance. 
Here plough-land and meadow-land were shared 
in due lot among the villagers, and field and 
homestead passed from man to man by the deliv- 
ery of a turf cut from its soil. Here strife of 
farmer with farmer was settled accordiug to the 
“customs’’ of the township as its elder men stated 
them, and four men were chosen to follow head- 
man or ealdorman to hundred-court or war. It is 
with a reverence such as is stirred by the sight of 
the head-waters of some mighty river that one 
looks back to these village-moots of Friesland or 
Sleswick. It was here that England learned to be 
a ‘‘Mother of Parliaments.”’ 

It was in these tiny knots of farmers that the 
men from whom Englishmen were to spring 
learned the worth of public opinion, of public dis- 
cussion, the worth of the agreement, the ‘‘com- 
mon sense,’’ the general conviction to which dis- 
cussion leads, as of the laws which derive their 
force from being expressions of that general con- 
viction. 

A humorist of our own day has laughed at Par- 
liaments as ‘‘talking shops,’’ and the laugh has 
been echoed by some who have taken humor for 
argument. But talk is persuasion, and persuasion 
is force, the one force which can sway freemen to 
deeds such as those which have made England 
what she is. The ‘‘talk ”’ of the village moot, the 
strife and judgment of men giving freely their 
own rede and setting it as freely aside for what 
they learn to be the wiser rede of other men, is the 
groundwork of English history. 

Small therefore as it might be, the township or 
village was thus the primary and perfect type of 
English life, domestic, social and political. All 
that England has been since lay there. But 
changes of which we know nothing had long 
before the time at which our history opens 
grouped these little commonwealths together in 
larger communities, whether we name them, 
Tribe, People or Folk. The ties of race and 
kindred were, no doubt, drawn tighter by the 
needs of war. The organization of each Folk as 
such, sprang in all likelihood mainly from war, 
from a common greed of conquest, a common need 
of defence.—‘‘History of the English People,”’ by 
John Richard Green, M.A., pp. 12, 13. 
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16. THE LAND AND THE STATE. 


The organization which we call the State may begin before the people have a 
permanent abiding place. Families may be united into tribes, and there may be 
a hierarchy of chiefs and councilors; there may be priests, medicine-men and 
wonder-workers. But so long as the people live by hunting and fishing, so long as 
they move from place to place there can be little progress. The migratory State 
soon reaches its limit. Yet this primitive organization of the people apart from the 
land had a great and abiding influence. ‘The early kings were kings of the people,. 
not kings of a country. There were kings of the English before there was a king 
of England. ‘The habit of thinking and speaking of the people as a body apart from 
the land continued long after they had gained a permanent abiding place. 

What we are accustomed to call a State comes into existence when a pre-exist- 
ing organized community gains exclusive control of a definite area of land. (1) The 
primitive village State was a community of farmers. The energies of the State were 
taxed to the utmost in learning the uses of land and the care of domestic animals, 
and in settling the many perplexing questions incident thereto. As the State 
mastered these initial difficulties and a surplus of goods accumulated, temptation 
was offered to the rapacity of powerful neighbors. An age of violence ensued in 
which the courageous, the powerful, the aggressive lived by plunder. At the end 
of the age of violence, or rather as one stage in its progress, the educated farmer 
found himself subject to the educated warrior. The village community found that 
instead of owning the land which they had learned to cultivate, a warrior owned . 
both the land and the farmers as well. This is known as the Feudal State. In the 
fully developed Feudal State the nominal ownership of the land passed into the hands 
of the grand suzerain, or king. ‘The king gave to his chief warriors the perpetual 
use of large tracts of land on condition of their allegiance. These great lords would 
sublet the land in smaller tracts to lesser lords on a similar condition of the rendering 
of feudal dues and assistance in war. ‘There were thus often four or five grades of 
warriors supported from thesame land. The lowest class in the Feudal State was 
the serfs who were bound to the soil. —The Feudal State was little more than a system 
of farming devoted to the purposes of war. The great lords who held their lands 
under a feudal oath which bound them to support the king spent much of their . 
time in fighting against the king. Much time they spent in fighting among them- 
selves. And kings supported by a united tenantry fought against kings. 

The feudal states of western Europe were the result of a fusion between the 
village communities of the north and the Roman Empire in the south. ‘The 
Empire went to pieces and the tribes of the north were conquerors. The conquering 
chiefs learned many lessons in government from the Romans, while the village 
community formed the basis of the State. The older village State became a manor 
on a lord’s estate, and the villagers became serfs. ‘The lords became magistrates 
administering law, as well as military chiefs commanding obedienee; and all were 
supported by dues exacted from the soil. 

There is a vast difference between a serf, or a slave bound to the soil, and a 
slave owned as an individual subject to the direct commands of a master. ‘The serfs 
were the farmers upon whom the life of the State depended. They served subject 
to the rules of farming. They were under law, and law means liberty. ‘The master 
did not have unlimited command. ‘The serfs came to understand their rights better 
than did their changing masters. They were at the base of supplies and their share 
tended to increase. ‘Throughout the feudal hierarchy those who were next to the 
soil tended to gain in strength at the expense of those above them. ‘This tendency 
was often checked by acts of violence and robbery, but where feudal law and custom 
were allowed to run their course the lower ranks gained at the expense of the 
higher. The mere fact that the serf was bound to the soil gave him a measure of 
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freedom. He was under law, and law limited the power of the master and secured 
to the serf his rights. . These rights grew in number and importance until, in course 
of time, the serf had become a free laborer working on the land under contract. (2) 
In some cases the lords encouraged the substitution of contract for'serfdom. Against 
their will serfs had freedom forced upon them. Under a form of contract the lords 
often gained more absolute control over the peasantry. The free laborer was often 
more nearly in the position of a personal slave than was a bond serf. ‘The master, 
having come into the possession of the supplies, could bargain with a hungry man 
on his own terms. 

In the Feudal State there was perpetual conflict between the king and the great 
lords. In France the king finally triumphed, and a conspiracy was formed by the 
king with the great lords and clergy against the people, which led up to the French 
Revolution. In Germany the great lords prevailed, and a number of small States 
was the result, while the people retained more of their feudal liberties. In England 
a balance of power was inaintained between the king, lords, clergy and people until, 
in the present century, a trained and enfranchised Democracy has gained control of 


the government. 


In all the nations of Europe the feudal system had the effect of anchoring the 


State to the land. 


Not only did the law of the state become the law of the land, but 


a very large proportion of the laws had to do with the use and management of land. 
The Feudal State began to weaken with the growth of commerce and manufacture. 


It was adapted only to a State supported by agriculture. 


control of city populations. 


IG 3 L ME CVAND AND. THE STATE. 


(1) Conception of the State.— The highest idea 
of the State is beheld when the tendency of human 
nature to political society is considered, and the 
highest conceivable and possible development of 
this tendency is regarded as the political end of 
mankind. 

It we consider the great number of States which 
history presents to us, we become aware at once 
of certain common characteristics of all States; 
others are only seen on closer examination. 

First, it is clear that in every State a number of 
men are combined. In particular States the num- 
ber may be very different, some embracing only a 
few thousands, others many millions; but, never- 
theless, we cannot talk of a State until we get 
beyond the circle of a single family, and until a 
multitude of men (2,e., families, men, women 
and children) are united together. A family, a 
clan, like the house of the Hebrew patriarch, 
Jacob, can become the neucleus round which, in 
time, a greater number gathers, but a real State 
cannot be formed until that has happened, until 
the single family has broken up into a series of 
families, and kindred has become extended to the 
race. The horde is not yet a tribe (Volkerscha/t). 
Without a tribe, or, at a higher stage of civiliza- 
tion, without a nation (Voz), there is no State. 

There is no normal number for the size of the 
population of a State: Rousseau’s number of 10,- 
000 men would certainly not be sufficient. In the 
middle ages such small States could exist with 
security and dignity; modern times lead to the for- 
mation of much greater States, partly because the 
political duties of the modern State need a greater 
national force, partly because the increased power 
of the great States readily becomes a danger and 
a menace to the independence of the small. 

Secondly, a permanent relation of the people to 
the soil is necessary for the continuance of the 





It was not adapted to the 





State. The State requires its territory: nation 
and country go together. 

Nomadic peoples, although they have chiefs to. 
command them and law to govern them, have not 
yet reached the full condition of States until they 
have a fixed abode. The Hebrew people received 
a political training from Moses, but were not a 
State until Joshua settled them in Palestine. In 
the great migrations at the fall of the Roman 
empire, when peoples left their old habitations. 
and undertook to conquer new ones, they were in 
an uncertain state of transition. The earlier 
States which they had formed no longer existed; 
the new did not yet exist. The personal bond 
continued for a while—the territorial connection 
was broken. Only if they succeeded in regaining 
a sure footing were they enabled to establish a 
new State. The peoples who failed, perished. 
The Athenians under Themistocles saved the State 
of Athens on their ships, because after the victory 
they again took possession of their city; but the 
Cimbri and Teutones perished, because they left 
their old home and failed to conquer a new one. 
Even the Roman State would have perished, if 
the Romans, after the burning of their city, had 
migrated to Veii.—‘‘7he Theory of the State,” by 
J. K. Bluntschti, pp. 15-17. 

(2) Law of Statute.—It is connected with this 
fixity that jurists tell us that the title ‘‘contract”’ 
is hardly to be discovered in the oldest law. In 
modern days, in civilized days, men’s choice deter- 
mines nearly all they do. Butin early times that 
choice determined scarcely anything. The guid- 
ing rule was the law of status. Everybody was 
born to a place in the community; in that place 
he had to stay; in that place he found certain 
duties which he had to fulfill, and which were all 
he needed to think of. The net of custom caught 
men in distinct spots, and kept each where he 
stood.—‘‘ Physics and Politics,” by Walter Bage- 
hot, Humboldt Library of Science, No. 3, p. 144. 
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17> CHURGHPAND-SITATE: 


Aristotle defined man as a political animal. Not less characteristically may man 
be defined as a religious being. Surely it is as easy to find men without political 
institutions as to find them without religious institutions. In former lessons we 
have seen that among the binding forces of the state are a sense of kinship and a 
feeling of nationality. These feelings and sentiments are always closely associated 
with a common worship, common beliefs respecting unseen powers, common fears, 
common hopes and aspirations. The character of the State is in large part deter- 
mined by the character of its religion. The term Christendom designates the pro- 
gressive nations, while all others are relatively non-progressive and reactionary. 
To omit the Church in a discussion of the origin of the modern State would be 
to omit the chief formative influence. 

In the midst of the most powerful, relentless and effective empire that the world 
has known the early Christians preached and practised supreme opedience to a 
greater than Cesar. ‘They taught that men ought to obey God rather than man. 
In some things they submitted to Roman rule; in other things they preached and 
practised disobedience, while in all things they professed supreme allegiance to the 
Higher Power. Rome was to be obeyed only so far as such obedience was con- 
sistent with this supreme allegiance. The Church entered into competition with 
the State for the obedience of its subjects. For more than three hundred years the 
Church remained wholly distinct from the State. It had won to its allegiance the 
better half of the Roman Empire. An elaborate ecclesiastical authority had grown 
up. It was a growing sense of the power of the Church that led Constantine to 
repudiate heathenism and to adopt the Christian religion as that of the State. 

There were thus many generations of Christians who were trained to habits ot 
obedience to a power higher than the State. They were trained to habits of con- 
scientious disobedience to some of the commands of the State. They arraigned the 
corrupt practices of the State at the bar of public conscience. The text-book of the 
Christian abounded in examples of righteous men denouncing the evil practices of 
kings and priests. It is this principle especially that explains the difference between 
European and Asiatic civilization. In Europe no ruler either in Church or State is 
so powerful as to be exempt from denunciation. Among the subjects there is the 
sense of the higher law to which rulers also are subject. And there have ever been 
_ those who at the risk of their lives have been willing to proclaim the higher law 
against corrupt rulers. In Asia this effective appeal is wanting and law is frozen into 
caste, and power degenerates into irresponsible despotism. In Asia there are no citizens 
who can effectively arraign the rulers before the public for their corrupt practices. 
When Christianity was made the state religion the Church as a governing body did 
not become wholly subject to the State. It was at a time when the Roman Empire 
was going to pieces. The Christian hierarchy was built up on the ruins of the 
FEinpire. The church gathered to itself the organizing experience and ability of the 
Empire. As the Empire was dissolved by the incursions of the barbarians the 
Church remained as the one conspicuous bond of union and became the chief agency 
in the preservation of ancient civilization; the chief agency in the almost hopeless 
task of bringing the barbarous hordes under the reign of law. During the early 
middle ages kings could not succeed in ruling except as they gained the codperation 
of the clergy. The clergy had a monopoly of learning and statesmanship, Later, 
when the kings and their lay subjects became relatively more capable, the clérgy 
remained as important competitors for power. 

As officers exercising a part of the authority of the State the clergy were often 
corrupt and tyrannical. Yet the fact that kings were obliged to reckon with the 
power of the Pope and the higher clergy was on the whole favorable to the liberties 
cf the subject. The feudal lord was less brutal because of the presence of bishop 
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and priest. There was a continual dispute as to who held supreme authority. The 
Popes asserted authority over kings. Bishops contended against kings for power. 
The lower clergy often united with the people against kings and bishops. ‘The un- 
certainty as to the limits of power was favorable to the growth of freedom. 

The Roman Empire proposed to rule the world. The Christian Church at all 
times looked forward to the establishment of a righteous State for the human race 
called the Kingdom of Heaven. As the Roman Empire fell the Christian hierarchy 
magnified their office. It was through the Church that the memory and something 
of the substance of the old empire was preserved under the title ‘‘Holy Roman 
Empire.” The memory of the old empire had an immense effect upon the newly 
converted barbarian kings. It was of great advantage to the Church that it was the 
most effective visible expression of the unity of the empire. It was from the 
Church that the Holy Roman Empire received its significance. The most powerful 
Christian kings aspired to be crowned as successors to the Czesars. ‘This idea dom- 
inated the mind of rulers until the Church itself was rent in twain; till some of 
the most powerful of European states became Protestant. Even with the entire 
fading out of the Holy Roman Empire the Christian idea of the union of the race, 
the federation of man, still remains. This idea gives new meaning to the word 
humanity, new emphasis to the brotherhood of man. (1) It seeks objective expression 
in the law of nations, as also in a Parliament of Religions. 

There has been much discussion as to the proper relation of Church and State. 
We may be sure that this debate will continue indefinitely, for the object aimed at 
by both Church and State is identical. It is to secure just and right relations 
among men, that is, to perfect the race. The ideal State and the ideal Church are 
identical. . 

There is a Greek word which in the New Testament is sometimes translated 
justice and sometimes rzghteousness. ‘The Church has succeeded best in its teaching 
function. It has attended preeminently to states of mind, to subjective conditions, 
to the attainment of a consciousness of righteousness, to a realization of truth in the 
inner parts. The Church aims at righteousness. In the rough brutal ages of the 
past the State has concerned itself chiefly with external relations. It has wielded 
the sword. It has sought to mend by destroying the most obvious enemies of 
righteousness. It has sought to establish tolerable courses of conduct among men. 
The State aims at 7ustzce. But as the age of brute force recedes the State too is driven 
to rely more and more upon teaching, it must rely more and more upon the attain- 


ment of justice through the righteous citizen. (2) 


17. CHURCH AND STATE. 


(1) Kinship of Races.—Even at the present day 
all Europe feels every disturbance in any particular 
state as an evil in which she has to suffer, and 
what happens at her extremest limits immediately 
awakens universal interest. The spirit of Europe 
already turns its regards to the circuit of the globe, 
and the Aryan race feels itself called to manage 
the world. 

We have not yet got so far: at the present day it 
is not so much will and power that are wanting as 
Spiritual maturity. The members of the European 
family of nations know their superiority over other 
nations well enough, but they have not yet come 
toa clear understanding among themselves and 
about themselves. A definite result is not possible 
until the enlightening word of knowledge has been 
uttered about this and about the nature of human- 
ity, and until the nations are ready to hear it.— 
“*The Theory of the State,’’ by J.K. Bluntschhi, p. 37. 

(2) The Christian State.—It is the mission of 
the state to discover this centre and accomplish 


this unity of man. The state is the only organ 
through which the people can act as one man in 
the pursuit of righteousness;. the only organ 
through which the people can act together in the 
organization and perfection of their common life 
in justice. 

The state can have no other meaning than the 
interpretation and execution of the mind of God 
toward the people. It must be the organized faith 
of the people; the manifestation of the highest 
right of which the people have knowledge in com- 
mon; the organ of their common consciousness of 
God. It is ordained to be the visible institution of 
the unseen government of the world; the medium 
through which the law and order of God are re- 
ceived and wrought out in progress. 

The socializing spirit can realize itself only 
through the sacramentof political action. Therecan 
be no continuous development of a nation’s life 
except its institutions progressively express the 
faith, and organize the social reason of the people. 
-—-‘* The Christian State,” by George D. Herron, . 
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18. LAW AND THE STATE. 


Effective knowledge is a knowledge of law. As man learns the processes of 
force in nature he gains the mastery of nature. Vegetable life takes nothing from 
the other forces of nature, but it adds something to them. Animal life, while 
destroying nothing, yet adds to life sensation and locomotion. Human life, 
while subject to all the forces of nature, to all the conditions of life in plant and 
animal, adds yet the power of conscious self-direction to a moral end. Law 
in the mineral world is not the same as lawin plant and animal. But law in 
plant and animal is the same as law in the mineral world with something added. 
So law in the animal world is not the same as law in human society. But law in 
human society is the same as law in the animal world with something added. Man 
is a political animal because there isin man a moral sense to which appeal may be 
made in favor of right conduct ; because man recognizes a higher law and seeks to. 
realize the yet unattained. Lawin nature is uniform fact or force. In human 
society law rests upon conscience, or the sense of right. 

There might be a feeling of kinship, a sense of nationality, a common religion, 
but unless those who thus feel are accustomed to live together subject to certain 
rules and customs there can be no state. (1) The state is the agency whereby the 
many become one. It is the agency for expressing and carrying into effect the 
common purpose. 

A law is something more than simply the command of a ruler. A master and 
a million slaves whom he commanded at will could not make ‘or constitute a State. 
Merely capricious commands of the sovereign tend to destroy law and to dissolve 
the State. Law must conform to the more or less permanent habits and customs of 
the people. When the Persian king had given his word that a certain decree was 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians he was himself no longer free as to the 
matter decreed. It is of the very nature of law to limit the power of the sovereign. (2) 
The sovereign is bound by the laws. Except within certain usually narrow limits, 
he cannot change the law. Capricious commands put forth with the authority of 
law tend to promote anarchy. Law is something to be recognized and inferred 
from close attention to the experience of the people, rather than a command of a 
ruler. (3) Only at rare intervals, when a people previously trained in obedience to. 
law, have been reduced to comparative anarchy, may a new order be established 
out of hand. 

The Romans are the most important contributors to the laws of modern Christian 
states. The early Romans were preéminently orderly and law-abiding. The 
famous Twelve Tables were published about 450 B.C. It was ata time when there 
was threatened anarchy on account of conflicts between Patricians and Plebeians. The 
demand of the people was not so much that there should be new enactments as that 
the rulers should obey the old laws. ‘The Twelve Tables are, for the most part, a 
summary of existing laws codified and published in order that the common people 
might know their rights and secure them against tyrannical rulers: At the end of 
a thousand years, at a time of anarchy and confusion incident to the breaking up of 
the Roman Empire, Roman law was again summarized in the famous Justinian 
Code. Roman law grew not so much from the decrees of rulers and the statutes of 
Senates and assemblies as from the interpretations and amplifications of philos- 
ophers and jurists. ‘There is a tradition that the original publishers of the Twelve 
Tables were influenced by Greek experience. Certain it is that the peed of 
the law were greatly influenced by Greek learning and philosophy. Later, as tre 
Empire became Christian and the clergy were the “sole learned class, governing was 
divided between Church and State, and there grew up a body of canon or Church 
law which was, in a sense, an amplification and specialization of Roman law. 
Roman history illustrates the principle that law, in order to be effective and endur- 
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ing, must proceed not from the arbitrary will of rulers but from the experience of 
the people seeking to discover and establish just relations among citizens. 

Apart from Roman law the most important contribution to the law of the mod- 
ern State is the English Common Law. In Rome the law was published to limit 
the power of rulers. It was made definite and explicit in order that all might 
understand their rights, and was amplifiedin accord with these original principles. 
The law was not left to the indefinite and uncertain decisions of magistrates. There 
was a constant endeavor to state the law so clearly that there could be no mistake 
as to its meaning. ‘The barbarous tribes who overran the empire represented a 
civilization much ruder than the civilization of Rome at the publication of The 
Twelve Tables. With these barbarians a sense of law was not yet fully acquired. 
The best that they could do was to decide each difficult case as it arose. Similar 
or identical cases, frequently recurring, would come to be decided in the same way. 
This experience tended to develop a sense of law. But the only persons who 
were in a position to contribute to the law were the magistrates or assemblies whose 
business it was to decide the cases. The courts made and declared the law as an 
incident to the deciding of cases. Outside of England the Roman law gradually 
displaced the rudimentary law of the barbarians. But the English clung with 
desperation to their Common Taw as declared by their ccurts. Hnglish law has been 
greatly enriched and modifed by students of Reman Law, yet in the Anglo-Saxon 
world the Commcn aw has rever been wholly displaced. 

Whether we iook tc Roman Law orto the Common Law. eaca equally iltus- 
“tates the principle that itis the nature of enduring and effective law that it limit 


uae power ci rulers and that :t secure to the citizen his rights. 





18. LAW AND THE STATE. fore, the assertion and the manifestation of iaw, 
but it has not therefore a forma: ground which 
(1) The State. 


It may be said that this is an | would follow if the law was merely external and 
arbitrary restriction of the term ‘‘state.”’ If any | definitive only of a formal order. The law which 
other word, indeed, can be found to express the | is asserted in it, as the norm of its action, is the 
same thing, by all means let it be used instead. | law in the foundation of its being and is realized 
But some word is wanted for the purpose, because | in its being—in its self-determination, as a moral 
as amatter of fact societies of men, already pos- ; person. There is thus in law and freedom an 
sessing rights, and whose dealings with each other | inner unity. In the limitations defined in law, 
have been regulated by customs conformable to | there is, therefore, no bondage, but they become 
those rights, but not existing in the form towhich | the evidence of the emancipation of man, — 
the term ‘‘state’’ has just been applied (z.e., not This emancipation is not indeed in the institu- 
having a systematic iaw in which the rights recog- | tion of mere external limitations, which are devoid 
nized are harmonized, and which is-enforced by a | of all content and may be only obstructions, nor 
oower strong enough at once to protect a society | in the mere limitations of formal laws, but in a 
azainst disturbance within and aggression from | life which is formed in moral relations, and the 
wirnout), have come to take on that form. laws which are asserted are those which define 
A.word is needed to express that form of society, | and regulate those relations. Freedom, in the 
both according to the idea of it which has been | assertion of law, assumes restraint and accepts 
operative in the minds of the members of the | obligations in the relations of an organic and 
societies which have undergone the change de- | moral being, and in these there is no limitation in 
scribed (an idea only gradually taking shape as | the sense of hindrance, or as the mere impediment 
the change proceeded), and according to the more | to action. There is in them no barrier, but free- 
explicit and distinct idea of it which we form in | dom is wrought through them. It is a divinity 
reflecting on the process. The word ‘‘state” is | that doth hedge us in. The law in the being of 
the one naturally used for the purpose. The | personality, instead of the terminus of freedom, is 
exact degree to which the process must have been | its postulate.—‘‘7he Nation,” by E. Mulford, pp. 
carried before the term ‘‘ state’? can be applied to | 776, 777. 
the people in which it has gone on, cannot be pre- re 
gece determined, but as a matter of fact we never | . (3) Relations of Law and SCS articular 
: : . intelligent beings may have laws of their own 
apply it except in cases where it has gone some oe b Peeks ‘ : hich 
Gieare iustifedid’ soeakinc ofthe state | 22king, but they have some ikewise which they 
Rese ne: JUSTE sg, el Sameera Ste ad de. Before there were intelligent beings 
according to its idea as the society in which it is | N©VST MACE. Perore GSD 
completed.—‘Political Obligation,” by Thomas they were possible; they had therefore possible 
hereon pp. 138, 1 : relations, and consequently possible laws. Before 
BRE ASOT 59 * laws were made, there were relations of possible 
(2) Political Freedom in Relation to Law.— | justice. To say that there is nothing just or unjust 
Freedom of the people, or political freedom, in- | but what iscommanded or forbidden, by positive 
volves the assertion of law. It subsists in the | laws, is the same as saying that before the describ- 
nation in its normal being. There is in it, there- ‘ ing ofa circle, all the radii were not equal. 
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We must therefore acknowledge relations of jus- | their gratitude; if one intelligent being had cre- 
tice antecedent to the positive law by which they | ated another intelligent being, the latter ought to 
are established: as, for instance, if human societies | continue in its original state of dependence; if 
existed, it would be right to conform to their laws; | one intelligent being injures another, it deserves a 
if there were intelligent beings that had received | retaliation; and so on.—‘‘ The Spirit of Laws,’ by 
a benefit of another being, they ought to show | Baron de Montesquieu, p. 2. 
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18. INTRODUCTION.—Relation of Political Science to History, Sociology and Political Economy. 

14. THE STATE AND THE NATION.—Different Meanings of Term Nation in the United States 
and in Great Britain, The Feeling of Nationality. 

15. THE FAMILY AND THE STATE.—The Primitive State a Family or Group of Families, 
Slavery, Property, Government. i 

16. LAND AND THE STATE.—The Migratory State, The Feudal System, The Modern State in 
France, Germany, England. 

17. STATE AND CHURCH.—Man a Religious Being, Early Christian Church Persecuted by the 
State, Middle Age Church Divided Temporal Power with the State, The Holy Roman 
Empire. 

IS. STATE IN RELATION TO LAW.—Law Limits the Power of Rulers, The Twelve Tables, 
Roman Law, The Common Law of England. 





QUESTIONS, 


13. Define history, sociology, political science and political economy. What ts the relation of the 
state to government? Can there be history without progress ? 

14. What tsanation? Can there be a nation without a state? Are the Jews anation? Give 
different meanings of the terms state and nation. 

15. What ts the earliest form of the family? What are the various ways of uniting families into 
a state? How did slavery originate? Whatts the effect of war on the early state ? 

16 Can there be a state without definite boundaries? In the primitive state which was more 
prominent, the people or the land? What was the effect of the feudal system in uniting land and state ? 

17. How did the early Christians establish a spirit of criticism of the state? How has the Church 
favored progress? When has the Church been against progress ? : 

18. What ts the difference between a law and a command of aruler? What is the object of law ? 
Is law necessary to liberty ? 


SUBJEGTS2FOR, SPECIALS TU DNG 


1. The relation of social sciences to each other, as presented by Giddings, Small and other writers 
on Sociology and Political Science. 
The various races of Europe and their relation to states in Europe and America. | 
“The Village Community,’ Seebohm and Maine. 
Feudalism. 
The temporal power of the church. The papal offices. 
Maine's ‘‘Ancient Law.” 
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A Primitive State in Africa. 
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19. THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF SOCIOLOGY. 


ae |CLENCES usually grow slowly as the result of experience and observation, 

wge4a|) and when a body of knowledge has been accumulated which deserves 
the name of a science then a name is found for it. In the case of soci- 
ology, however, men seem to have gotten the name first and then to 
have been to some trouble to find a science for it. The name was 
applied first to a conspicuous gap in the list of sciences rather than to a 
real science. To be sure, men had studied society for thousands of years and not 
without valuable results, (1) but the knowledge thus secured instead of being 
organized into a science was scattered about among other sciences in a way. to 
conceal its true significance. (2) Hence the confusion as to what sociology ought 
to include and the vigorous disputes as to rights of jurisdiction. (3) These disputes 
have sometimes been carried to a great length while the substance of the science 
was being neglected, thus disparaging both the name and the science. We might 
well ignore this whole discussion and pass on at once to the study of the science 
were it not that the writers to whom we must frequently refer have written from 
different standpoints. So we shall find it profitable to notice briefly at the outset 
the different conceptions of sociology and its relation to other sciences. 

The name sociology was suggested by Auguste Comte, the French philoso- 
pher, in his remarkable classification of the sciences which appeared in the first half 
of this century. The first part of the word comes from the Latin soczus, a 
comrade, and the second half from the Greek Jogos, meaning word or discourse. ‘The 
reason for this hybrid derivation is that the first part means just the right thing 
and is familiar to us in many other combinations such as society, social, association, 
etc., and the second is the regular ending for the names of sciences and means to us 
simply science... Sociology is therefore the science of comradeship or association, (4) 
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or more popularly, the science of society. 
it has proved quite ambiguous. 

In the first place people seem to differ as to what a science is. Many writers 
treat sociology as a discussion of social reforms. They assume that society as it is, 
is pretty well understood and devote themselves to explaining how it ought to be, 
and exhorting people to help them change it. This work is wholly laudable and if 
wisely done is very useful, but it is not sociology because it is not science. 
Science is knowledge, and its purpose is accomplished when that which it sets out to 
investigate is once fully understood. It is true that when we understand things we 
can usually control them somewhat and fix them more to our liking, but this 
managing of things is not science and scientists usually work best when they think 
of nothing beyond their investigation. It is very hard to see things as they are if 
we are all the time thinking of how we would like to have them. Science must be 
carefully distinguished from reform, if it is to be useful in reform. Not in hostility 
to reform but rather in the interest of reform we should for the present give our- 
selves wholly to the science of society, to an effort to understand it rather than to 
mend it, assured that if we are successful the interests we have at heart will not 
suffer by the delay. 

Further, ideas seem to differ as to what a society is. For one thing, it may be 
regarded merely as a company of individuals living together. Thus loosely con- 
ceived, almost everything that happens in such a group from their government to 
their digestion will be a subject of social science, and sociology becomes a very 
inclusive term. There was a strong tendency at first to make sociology little more 
than a collective term standing for the whole group of social sciences. (5) As thus 
applied the term was not very useful and did not tend to develon a new science or 
to lead to important discoveries. ‘The sociologist couid oniy summarize sciences 
which others treated more fuilv. Some of these sciences too were not true sociai 
sciences but investigations of other subiects in which social factors played a more or 
less important part. A : 

The sub‘ect of socioiogy is rather, the social aspect or relations of men, that is, 
Associat:cr:. Its task is to investigate the fundamental laws of association, to 
detertnine why individuals combine in groups ; what are the advantages of associated 
over unassociated individuals ; by what means individuals are brought together and 
held together. These questions are of the highest possible interest and they are not 


This seems a very clear conception, but 


answered by any other science. 


19. THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 


(1) Early Study of Sociology.—Plato and 
Aristotle in particular among ancient writers 
treated largely of social questions. Plato’s ‘‘Re- 
public’ and ‘‘Laws’’ are primarily treatises on 
government, but in discussing the conditions 
necessary for a stable state they consider almost 
all the forces that make for social cohesion and 
efficiency, though of course from the standpoint 
of an ancient, and with the bias of the platonic 
philosophy. Much the same may be said of 
Aristotle. The Hebrew prophets, as is well known, 
devoted vigorous attention to social problems, 
though they made no pretensions to scientific 
attainments. 

“8 Wo unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till ¢here be no piace, that they 
may be placed alone in the midst of tie earth! 

20 Wo unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darxness for light, and light for 
darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
nitter! 








21 Wo unto them that are wise in their own 
eyes, and prudent in their own sight! 

22 Wo unto them that are mighty to drink wine, 
and men of strength to mingle strong drink : 

23 Which justify the wicked for reward, and 
Sale away the righteousness of the righteous from 

im! 

24 Therefore as the fire devoureth the stubbie. 
and the flame consumeth the chaff, so their root 
Shall be as rottenness, and their blossom shai go 
up as dust.’’—/sa. V.53, 20, 27, 22,23, 29: 

(2) Sociological Discussions may be found in 
most of the oider works on politics, ethics 
economics, law, religion, history, as well as in the 
more modern and formal sciences of anthropology, 
mythology, psychology, etc. These writers had 
to make constant reference to social laws and 
forces in order to explain what they were writing 
about, and this led them in many instances to 
formulate quite a science of sociology or social 
philosophy as it was sometimes called, Examples 
are: Aristotle’s ‘‘Politics,’’ Plato’s ‘Republic’ and 
the ‘‘Laws,”’ Plutarch’s ‘‘Lives,’? Montesquieu’s 
‘‘Spirit of Laws,’’ Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall of 
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the Roman Empire,’’ Rousseau’s ‘‘ Social Con- 
tract,’’ Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commentaries,’’ and many 
others. 


(3) The Sociological Idea.—Within that broad 
grouping of animal species which is known as 
geographical distribution, there is a minor group- 
ing of animals into swarms, herds, or bands, and 
of human population into hordes, clans, tribes, 
and nations. These natural groupings of con- 
Scious individuals are the physical basis of social 
phenomena. Society, in the original meaning of 
the word, is companionship, converse, association, 
and all true social facts are psychical in their 
nature. But mental life in the individual is not 
more dependent on physical arrangements of brain 
and nerve cells, than social intercourse and mutual 
effort are dependent on physical groupings of 
population. It is therefore in keeping with the 
nature of things that the word ‘‘society’’ means 
also the individuals, collectively considered, who 
mingle and converse, or who are united ororganized 
for any purpose of common concern. Further- 
more, from these concrete ideas we derive the 
abstract notion of society as the union itself, the 
organization, the sum of formal relations, in 
which associating individuals are bound together. 

Combining these ideas we find that our thought 
of society is already somewhat complex. Yet it 
would remain still inadequate if we failed to take 
account of the interdependence of temporary and 
of enduring forms of association; of momentary 
converse and of permanent organization ; of free 
agreement and of obedience-compelling power ; 
of artificially formed unions, and of those self- 
perpetuating communities, the tribes, cities, and 
nations, within which the minor phenomena of 
association have place. __, 

For the purposes of political science the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘ political’’ society 
has a formal importance. Bentham’s definitions 
of these forms, in the ‘‘ Fragment on Govern- 
ment,’’ are perfect of their kind. ‘‘Whena num- 
ber of persons (whom we may style subjects),’’ he 
Says, ‘‘are supposed to be in the habit of paying 
obedience to a person, or an assemblage of per- 
sons, of a known and certain description (whom 
we may call governor or governors), such persons 
altogether (subjects and governors) are said to be 
in a state of political society.” ‘‘ When a number 
of persons are supposed to be in the habit of con- 
versing with each other, at the same time that 
they are not in any such habit as mentioned above, 
they are said to be in a state of natural society.” 
Nevertheless, the difference is one of degree onty, 
as Bentham goes on tcshow. ‘‘It is with them 
as with light and darkness: however distinct the 
ideas may be that are, at first mention, suggested 
by those names, the things themselves have no 
determinate bound to separate them.’’ Sooner or 
later converse develops from within itself the 
forms of government and of obedience. Associa- 
tion passes by insensible gradations into definite 
and permanent relations. Organization, in iis 
turn, imparts stability and definiteness to the 
social group; the psychic life and its physical 
basis are evolved together.—‘‘Principles of Scct- 
ology,” by Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A., 


PP. 3, 4- 


(4) Primary Socia! Group.—The family is the 
simplest permanent group which is discoverable in 
society. It is for this reason, and not because it is 
historically the original social structure, that we 








call the family the primary combination, or, to 
borrow a term from physical science, the molecule 
of society, 

In the family we find certain psychical bonds of 
union between individuals, and certain relations 
between these individuals ana the land and the 
wealth. These bonds are formed by the satisfac- 
tion of certain desires, which we have found to be 
characteristic of human nature, and the relations 
with the land and wealth are required by certain 
other wants, which are equally a part of man’s 
life. 

A man and a woman together form the personal 
nucleus of this structure, to which are added 
children, and other relatives in varying degrees of 
consanguinity, as well as, in many cases, one or 
more domestic servants. While the personal ele- 
ment of the family may be made to include a very 
wide circle of more or less related individuals, it 
is usual to describe by the term that group which, 
with some degree of permanence, occupies the 
same abode, and practices a single domestic 
economy. — 

Not only do we discover in the family these 
related personalities, but we find also various forms 
of wealth which have been appropriated by the 
family and made essential parts of its organiza- 
tion. Very much as a plant, taking materials 
from soil and air, builds them into its own organ- 
ism, does the family possess itself of material 
goods, and give them place in its structure. Hav- 
ing thus sketched in outline the general arrange- 
ment of social factors in the family, let usexamine 
in detail the relations, personal and material, 
which we discover.—‘‘ An Introduction to the Study 
of Society,’’ by Small and Vincent, pp. 184, 185. 


(5) Classification of the Sciences.—But Comte 
undertook another and equally important task. 
He sought to fix the position of sociology among 
the sciences, of which he drew up a natural series 
or ‘‘hierarchy.’’ This was, in fact, an attempt in 
the most general way to classify the sciences. In 
this he proved himself a true philosopher. 

The classification of the sciences is and should 
properly be made the basis of every comprehensive 
scheme of philosophy. Everything that can be 
known belongsto science. Everything capabie of 
forming a distinct intellectual conception is 
reducible to a place under some oue of the scien- 
tific categories. Indeed, science itself, in so far as 
it is distinguishable from knowledge in a genera: 
sense, consists in a coordination and subordination 
of the different kinds of knowledge; in a word, 
the essential of all science is the classification of 
knowledge. 

The classification of the sciences, therefore, is 
itself strictly a science, and consists in a prolonga- 
tion of the scientific process, whereby it is 
extended into higher fields and made to embrace 
its own grand divisions, objectively regarded as 
materiai for science. Mere classification, or 
‘‘ systematization,’”’ is, therefore, a less trivial 
operation than some persons have intimated. It 
is the essential process of organization, and has 
for its real object to arrive at the true order which 
exists in the universe. But order implies a rela- 
tion of parts, not an ideal but a real relation. The 
only real or physical relation which can subsist is 
the relation of dependence, or subordination, by 
which every thing is actually connected with 
every thing else, both in space and time, by an 
unbroken series of links.—‘‘ Dynamic Sociology, ”’ 
by Lester F. Ward, M.A., p. 2. 
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20. s FHE RELATIONSHIP: OF THE SCIENCE: 


All the sciences are in some degree related, but the relationship is often compli- 
cated and remote. Unfortunately the sciences have grown up largely by accident 
and have not divided the field very consistently. The case is a good deal like that 
of some charitable societies. One cares fot the orphans of baptists, another for the 
orphans of veterans and another for the orphans of masons. Under such a system 
some children are apt to be over-provided for and others altogether neglected. So 
with the sciences. They have started up with no reference to one another, so that 
some facts get over-investigated and others quite neglected. When societies pursue 
different and unrelated purposes they are unrelated, no matter how many facts they 
may have in common. ‘This is very generally misunderstood. Sciences that have 
grown up side by side and have been developed by the same persons are easily con- 
fused. But a baptist society is not related to a masonic society just because a large 
number of their constituents happen to belong to both bodies. That is an accident 
and produces no real relationship. 

The same figure may help us to understand the real relation between dependent 
sciences. Suppose we have three societies, one of which is devoted to orphans, an- 
other tc soldiers’ orphans and the third to baptist soldiers’ orphans. Here the rela- 
tionship is not one of chance but of necessity. There is a regular gradation from 
the general to the special. Such societies may have separate machinery, etc., but 
logically they are serially dependent. It is a great pity that sciences are not more 
often related in this manner, but the efforts of Comte, Spencer and others (1) 
to thus systematize human knowledge have been but partially successful, partly, no 
doubt, because the traditional sciences require too much remaking to fit into any 
such scheme. 

When sciences are arranged thus in a series they may be related to one another in 
three ways. One science may be more general than another, and it is then an ante- 
cedent or parent science. Or vzce versa ascience may be less general than another, 
confining itself to a special class of the facts which the other treats. This may be 
called a consequent or daughter science. Finally two sciences may both be 
specialized from a more general science. They will then be coordinate or sister 
sciences. (2) 

It goes without saying, however, that some relationships are far less simple than 
this. A science may have two parents or antecedents, a whole group of them for 
that matter, thus forming a term in several series and producing relationships quite 
as complicated as those which result from intermarriage. Indeed all sciences are 
related in some such distant way, as all truth is united, but these remoter relation- 
ships are of little consequence and beyond the simple cases mentioned we are safe in 
doing as we do in the case of persons whose connection is remote and declaring them 
‘‘no relations.” ; 

It must be remembered, however, that the parent science is something very dif- 
ferent from the sum of the daughter sciences, just as the trunk of the tree is some- 
thing very different from the sum of the branches. It is the source of the branches. 
The larger science embodies principles that are common to all parts of the subject. 
The lesser sciences that confine themselves to the parts of the subject can not dis- 
cover these principles. When each of these has completed its work we still do not 
know the field as a whole. The whole in this case is something more than the sum 
of all the parts. The general science is necessary to the synthesis and interpretation 
of the special sciences. 

In taking up a science we must know its kindred and its kinships. The parent 
science furnishes premises or fundamental laws to which the special laws must con- 
form. The daughter sciences furnish data or concrete facts from which these prin- 
ciples are derived by generalization and inference. If special principles are derived 
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from general principles by fitting them to special applications the process is known 


as deduction. 


If principles are derived from narrower data by combination and 
comparison the process is known as induction. 


In other words, deduction is the 


specialization of general principles and induction the generalization of special prin- 


ciples. 


Both are necessary to effective inquiry. ‘To use them in any case we must 


know the more general and the more special sciences with which we have to do. 








ZO.) THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE®SCI- 
ENCES. 


(1) Relation of the Sciences.—Notably Ward, 
who more than any other recent writer, has shown 
real ability to classify these great departments of 
human knowledge. He follows in the main the 
system of Comte, who recognized, as we have seen, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology and soci- 
ology. But between these last two Ward would 
place the modern science of psychology, which 
Comte designated by the peculiar but suggestive 
name, ‘‘transcendental biology.’? Sociology is 
thus accorded a supreme place in his classifica- 
tion. The other great sciences becoming prepara- 
tory and tributary toit. ‘‘It is the cap-sheaf and 
crown of any true system of classification of the 
sciences, and it is also the last and highest land- 
-ing on the great staircase of education.’’—‘‘Out- 
lines of Sociology,’ p. 20. 

Giddings in a suggestive discussion (‘‘Principles 
of Sociology,” pp. 45-51) has developed a system 
of classification of the sciences which is neither 
serial nor branching in its plan. The sciences are 
distinguished as abstract and concrete. The line 
of development of the former being at right angles 
with that of the latter, sothat they mutually inter- 
sect. This suggests a real relation between the 
sciences and a deficiency in the serial classifica- 
tions. Whetherit correctly indicates the import- 
ance of the serial and the intersecting relations is 
another question. The division of the sciences into 
abstract and concrete is extremely arbitrary. The 
bearing of the classification on sociology is thus 
expressed: 

Thus by its own unity ofaim and method clearly 
distinguished from these abstract sciences, yet 
traversing thém all and traversed by them; re- 
stricting itself to inquiries more general and more 
fundamental than those which constitute the 
special social sciences, yet projecting and differen- 
tiating itself in them; differentiated from psy- 
chology, yet carrying principles of psychology 
into the interpretation of the most complicated 
phenomena that present themselves to human ob- 
servation, sociology has a province as definite as 
that of any science, and yet is in perfect continuity 
with every science in the indivisible whole of 
knowledge. In the scientific division of labour 
the sociologist has a distinct work, but his success 
in doing it will be indifferent unless he maintains 





an intelligent cooperation with fellow-workers in - 


other fields, and unless they keep touch with him. 
—‘Principles of Sociology,’ by Franklin Henry 
Giddings, M.A., p. SI. 





(2) Relation of Sociology.—Sociology is pri- 
marily historical and analytical. In this phase of 
its character, sociology is most obviously depen- 
dent upon the sciences that arecommouly regarded 
as distinctively social. Sociology includes these 
historical and analytical social sciences somewhat 
as the map of the United States includes the maps 
of the several states. Allthat is accurate in the gen- 





eral map with respect to local details depends 
upon particular surveys. These first furnish the 
data for construction of the maps of states, and 
then the separate surveys are reduced and com- 
bined intoa general map. Knowledge of society, 
as a fact extending through the past and filling 
the present, depends upon particular knowledge of 
persons, events, and achievements past and present, 
in all the relations in which they have a permia- 
nent meaning. 

Historical and analytical sociology involves, first, 
the results of the sciences concerned with physical 
man. Assuming a basis of knowledge about the 
inorganic and organic environment upon which 
man is dependent, or by which man is more or 
less conditioned, the sociologist needs, in the first 
place, to know as much as possible about man, as 
described by the biological sciences. Man as the 
subject-matter of ‘‘ the highest section of zoology ” 
—man as the most highly developed of animals, 
particularly as the most highly developed nervous 
and psycho-physical type—is the primary datum 
of sociology. 

Not problems of individual health alone, nor 
policies respecting the criminal or defective 
classes, wait upon the testimony of biology for 
partial solution. Interpretation of the biological 
elements of human progress throughout the past 
will unlock many secrets about education and 
social combinations in the present. The biolo- 
gist may or may not pursue his investigations for 
the purpose of contributing to the solution of 
social problems. Whatever his purpose, if his 
results throw any light upon the facts of man’s 
physical constitution, he is necessarily a contribu- 
tor to sociology. It is not the business of the soci- 
ologist to invade the province of the biologist 
with attempts to take the place of competent in- 
vestigators. It is the business of the sociologist to 
recognize the physical elements in social reactions, 
to call them to the attention of the biologists, if 
the latter are not already concerned with them, 
end to use the results of biological research, 
together with all other related evidence, in such 
explanation of the past as will afford guidance for 
the future. 

Sociology deals with the whole of social life, of 
which the physical life of individuals is neces- 
sarily a prime factor. This platitude contains the 
implication which has not been admitted until 
recently: viz., that sociology deals with complex 
elements, one of which can be understood only 
through the exposition of biology. Social doc- 
trine, which omits to take account of all availa- 
ble biological data, is obviously partial and prema- 
ture. In this sense, sociology is biological some- 
what as mineralogy is chemical. 

The facts about man referred to, in the foregoing 
paragraph, constitute, on the other hand, only one 
element in the complex problem with which soci- 
ology deals. A second element consists of the 
the results obtained by the sciences concerned with 
psychical man.—‘‘ An [ntroduction to the Study of 
Society,” by Small and Vincent, pp. 56, 57. 
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21. SOCIOLOGY. AND ANTECEDENT SCIENCES. 


In seeking the larger science that lies back of sociology we have simply to 
Inquire, what is the larger fact that lies back of association? ‘This larger fact 
is life. It is only living things that associate in the sense in which sociology under- 
stands the word. Association is therefore one of the manifestations of life and back 
of all principles of sociology lie broader principles of biology to which they must be 
constantly referred for verification. ‘This is not a matter of opinion but a matter of 
definition. Since association is a phenomenon of life the science of life must have 
general supervision over it. 

It is true that there are many who do not admit this dependence of sociology on 
biology. The reason is that they do not define biology as the science of life. They 
recognize two forms of life, physical and psychic, the subjects of two distinct 
sciences, biology and psychology. All this is certainly true, and it is also true that 
association depends on psychic as well as on physical life. Indeed, all recent inves- 
tigation tends to emphasize the importance of the psychic forces as contrasted with 
the physical forces in association. ‘There can be no doubt, therefore, that sociology 
has a double parentage in biology and psychology. The laws of mind are quite as 
necessary to the understanding of the phenomena of association as the laws of body, 
in fact, a good deal more so. 

The real question at issue in these matters is as to the relation of mind to body 
tather than the relation of either to association. On this point there is disagree- 
ment, not only among sociologists, but among thoughtful men in many departments. 

‘Some think that in the last analysis, if we could only make it successfully, we 
should find that all life was physical. Others think it would all be psychical; still 
others that it would prove to be something more fundamental than either, of which 
both these are peculiar manifestations. And, finally, there are many who think that 
these two kinds of life are distinct and independent in nature from beginning to 
end. (1) This question, which is one of the most far-reaching and important of any 
we know, is often discussed at great length in treatises on sociology. (2) While it 
would be very convenient to have it settled, it must not be forgotten that it is no 
part of sociology, and that the two kinds of life exist just the same, and have the 
same meaning for us no matter what conclusion we reach as to their ultimate rela- 
tion to each other. Nor would the relation of sociology to biology or psychology be 
modified by any discovery we may make on this point. 

The relation of sociology to biology has been recognized in two very different 
ways. The first we may call analogy. A certain parallelism has been traced 
between society and social phenomena on the one hand and the physical. organism 
and its functions on the other, and the former have been designated by names 
which were originally used only of the latter. Society is spoken of as an organism 
and we hear of its sustaining system, its distributing system, its regulating system, 
etc. Some writers have carried out this analogy into great minuteness of detail. (3) 
But it has never been quite clear how far this language was figurative and how far 
literal. ‘There has been mnch discussion as to whether society was an organism or 
not, but we know as little at the end as we did at the beginning how to settle it, all 
because nobody seems quite certain what an organism is. If we define the word 
broadly enough to include society, then, of course, society is an organism, and if we 
define it narrowly enough to exclude society, then it is not. And whichever we do 
we shall learn nothing much about society. ‘To work out such an analogy may be 
interesting, but it is a very warped and unnatural way of framing a new science. 
What a nuisance it would be, for instance, if chemists in working up their science 
had constantly in mind the analogy between atomic affinities and the attractions 
of the heavenly bodies! We have nothing to gain by trying to picture society as a 
great animal. (4) 
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The real connection between sociology and biology is found in the fact that the 
latter furnishes us with certain great laws of life, which, because they apply to all 


life, must apply to life in society and to society itself. 
manifestations in society, but they hold forever. 


These laws have special 
The same is true of psychology. 


These sciences ought to furnish us not merely with metaphors and analogies ot 
purely literary value, but with laws of life which in the social as in the individual 


field are tremendous realities, which tolerate no disobedience. 


It is because society 


and social beings are subject to these laws that sociology must be grounded deep in 


these sciences. 


21. SOCIOLOGY AND ANTECEDENT 


SCIENCES. 


(1) Distinction Between Schools.—In a gen- 
eral way this is the distinction between the four 
schools of philosophy. The materialists claim 
that mind is a property of matter in certain forms 
and combinations. The idealist claims that mat- 
ter isa mere projection of mind, an imagination, 
we may (not very accurately) call it. The realist 
claims that mind and matter are equally real and 
distinct, though interacting. The constructive 
realist accepts this view as describing present 
realities, but asserts that neither mind nor matter 
is a finality, both being a mere expression or 
creation of the Divine Mind. It should be said 
that these statements are definitions rather of the 
impression which these philosophies have suc- 
ceeded in making, than of the conceptions of the 
philosophers themselves which can not be success- 
fully summarized in a sentence. The materialist, 
for instance, and perhaps the others as well, would 
stoutly assert that sucha definition was inadequate 
and misleading. 

The materialists and the realists have this in 
common, that they recognize the reality of both 
mind and matter though differing as to their ori- 
gin and mutual relations. The idealist, on the 
other hand, recognizes mind as the only reality. 
It need hardly be said that neither sociology nor 
any other science has found any encouragement in 
idealism. 

(2) Mind.—Ward in his ‘‘Dynamic Sociology’’ 
(Vol. I., Introduction), emphatically asserts that 
mind is only a property of matter, a product of 
force, though he rejects with much skill the impu- 
tation of materialism. Significantly enough, he 
is, of all sociologists, the one who has most em- 

hasized the importance of ‘‘ the psychic factor ” 
in social evolution. The writer has met few 
men who seem more deeply impressed with the 
reality of the human soul than Mr. Ward. 

Bascom, in his ‘‘Soczology,’’ defends with great 
force the position of the constructive realist. A 
peculiarity of both these writers is that they seem 
to think that there can be no sociology without 
a recognition of their view of the fundamental 
relation of mind to matter. If so, it is a great 
pity, for in that case we must wait a long time for 
our sociology. In reality all that sociology needs 
to.start on 1s the recognition that mind and mat- 
ter are facts, and that they manifest themselves 
in regular ways which may be determined by ob- 
servation. And this much is conceded by all sane 
persons. 

(3) Social Organism.—At a time when soci- 
ology had no terms or classifications it was 
natural and perhaps advantageous to make use 
of biological terms and analogies. From the 
first, however, it led to most incongruous results. 











The big animal was made up of the most in- 
congruous facts. Government officials, and social 
sympathies, and roads through the forests were 
pieced together to fill out the anatomy of the 
great ‘‘organism.’? And slowly it became ap- 
parent that men were searching, not for the real 
facts about society, but for the facts which would 
complete the analogy. Such facts were empha- 
sized in the ‘‘organism’’ schemes; and other 
facts, even very large ones, quite neglected. There 
was no place in the ‘‘ organism ”’ for political par- 
ties, which in all healthy societies hold each other 
in check, or for the slow transfer of authority from 
one head to another head, leaving the latter a 
mere figurehead, a constant occurrence in society. 
These and many other facts have no counterpart 
in the physicai organism and are neglected by 
those who have that analogy in mind, 

‘If society is a physical organism, it is ofa low 
type like the sponge or polyp. The resemblance 
on the psychical side, z.e., of society to mind or 
soul, is much closer. The organic notion is help- 
ful at the start, but no science of sociology can rest 
on it. It is a scaffolding we stand on while we 
are building the science. The biological analogy 
is to be cleared away when the building is well on 
toward completion. We start with, ‘Society is an 
organism,’ we end with, ‘ Society is—society.’”’ 
—E. A. Ross, “Syllabus of Lectures,’ Stanford 
University. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing that 
the expression, ‘‘society is an organism,’’ 1s un- 
true. Itisratheran ambiguousstatement depend- 
ing on definition. In popular treatises and outside 
allusions to social phenomena it is admissible, and 
useful to emphasize the fact of social organization 
by such astatement. But it has ceased to have 
any value as a basis of an exact science of society. 

(4) Man asa Thinking Animal.—None of the 
methods or processes peculiar to biology can dis- 
cover the facts which most widely differentiate 
man from the other animals. Tracing nerve fila- 
ments can never discover a thought, nor can the 
measurement of skulls detect the play of emotions. 
Man as capable of distinct conceptions, of feelings, 
of volitions,—man as mind characterized by certain 
peculiarities, and acting in conformitywith cer- 
tain psychical laws,—is the object of another 
kind of observation, which will lead to unique 
results. 

The gestures, signs and symbols which men 
have used; their words, their worship, their 
music, their laws, their literatures, their philoso- 
phies, their religions, are not merely curious in 
themselves, but they are betrayals of the psychical 
character of their originators. There isa study 
of man’s mental productions which is as trifling 
as the mere collecting of curios.—‘‘ Study of 
Soctety,’’ by Albion W. Small, Ph.D., and George 
E. Vincent, pp. 57, 58. 
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22. SOCIOLOGY AND BRANCH SCIENCES. 


We have seen that sociology is derived from: biology and psychology, since asso- 
ciation, the subject which it investigates, is a phase of life. Following down the 
line we find special phases of association which give rise in turn to sciences still 
farther specialized. ‘T‘hese sciences are in a sense derived from and dependent upon 
sociology. ‘They may fairly enough be called branch sciences if we are careful to 
avoid the idea that sociology is simply a collective name for these branches. (1) 
The whole figure of a tree, with trunk and branches, is somewhat misleading, 
(2) as any figure must be, but it is useful to notice the dependence of special 
sciences upon general sciences, even if this dependence is not simple and com- 

ete 

i The science of politics is the clearest example of a sub-sociological science. It 
deals exclusively with social relations between individuals or groups of individuals, 
and is thus strictly a social science, since it rests upon general laws of association. 
But it does not itself give us these general laws, nor does it find in them the 
detailed solution of its own problems. Closely allied to politics is the science of 
jurisprudence. The subjects of the two sciences, law and government, are closely 
related and quite inseparable in practice, but the sciences are distinct and have 
grown up independently of each other. They are strictly social sciences, but per- 
haps it is better not to call them sociological. They have to do with sfeczal 
phenomena of association and sociology is the science of association zz general. It 
may perhaps be said that they are branches from sociology rather than branches 
of it. (3) 

Another branch that is somewhat less dependent is the science of the family. 
The family is unquestionably a group and its problems are therefore group 
problems. The most fundamental of these problems, however, lies so far back in 
the biological end of the science that sociologists generally leave it to the biologist 
to consider. This is an indication of the fact that biology and sociology form really 
one continuous science and that the line drawn between them is somewhat arbitrary. 
But while the family in its simplest form is regarded as a biological rather than as 
a sociological group in the form in which we know it, it exhibits social phenomena 
of great interest and complexity. It is thus a common offshoot from biology and 
sociology. 

The relation of economics to sociology must depend upon the conception of 
economics which is adopted. If economics is regarded as the science of wealth, 
and wealth is viewed as something external to and apart from man, economics could 
hardly take its place among the social sciences. It could then be regarded as essen- 
tially an independent science, that is tosay, one that draws data from many sciences 
without being especially dependent upon any. But if it is held that economics 
deals with social relations of a particular sort, namely those arising out of the acqui- 
sition and use of wealth, it must be regarded as a social science. 

Much the same is true of religion. It is certain that religion arises quite as 
much from man’s relation to nature as from man’s relation to man. It is true, we 
know of no unsocial beings who have a religion, but solitary beings hardly have 
brains enough to interpret nature at all. Given the necessary intelligence and man 
is quite sure to derive from his ponderings on nature and the mystery of existence, 
ideas and feelings which are essentially religious. As society becomes more 
complex and social relations more absorbing, religion becomes ethical, as we say ; 
that is, social. This only means that religious ideas and impulses assume new 
importance in a social state. The science of religion, therefore, though drawing 
heavily on sociology, is not exclusively a social science. 

The relation of sociology to ethics is so important that we must consider it 
separately. 
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22, 
SCIENCES. 


(1) Branch Sciences. — Spencer includes the 
branch sciences in sociology, not only in defini- 
tion, but in his treatment of the subject. It is 
not quite true, however, to say that sociology is, 
in Spencer’s system, a mere collective name for 
these branches. The same conception of the 
science is embodied in Small and Vincent’s work. 
In some cases this is stated in extreme form. 

Giddings thus describes the conception of a 
well-known foreign writer: ‘‘ This classification 
is one of the all-comprehending schemes. It in- 
cludes everything, from the husbanding of corn 
and wine to electioneering contests in the Institute 
of France.’? He doubtless does not mean to deny 
that these are all in a sense sociological phe- 
nomena, but he has justly and successfully pro- 
tested against including the detailed study of 
these things in the science. 

An able specialist, who had been studying in a 
well-known university, once saidtothe writer: ‘‘I 
have listened to a whole term of lectures on the 
scope of sociology, and Ican summarize the whole 
in asingle sentence. ‘Sociology includes all human 
knowledge.’’’ With due allowance for exaggera- 
tion the statement is significant of the earlier ten- 
dencies in this direction. The reason is not far to 
seek, Sociologists did not at first clearly perceive 
the phenomena which they were to investigate 
and they quite naturally cast about with a drag 
net so as to be quite sure that the real thing should 
not escape them. There is no longer any occasion 
for such anxiety. 

(2) It has been said that the tree should be a 
_ banyan tree, that the branch strikes root right 
back into the soil from which the parent science 
sprang, thus producing very complicated relations 
and dependencies. This is all true enough, and it 
illustrates the ease with which a figure may be 
abused if taken too literally; perhaps, also, the 
ease with which a good figure may be spoiled if 
made too accurate. 

(3) Sociology and Special Social Sciences.— 
Whatever may be the ultimate assignment of ter- 
ritory to the several social sciences, there will 
always be need of bringing the results together 
into an exposition of society as a whole. System- 
atic knowledge of society in general is essential if 
a definite programme of social endeavor is desired. 
It is evident, too, that this work of combination 
will be performed most judicially, not by experts 
in the processes of investigation peculiar to the 
special social sciences; but by men trained to be 
experts in codifying the results of the special 
social sciences, and in organizing these groups of 
scientific data into a coherent social philosophy. 

The primary function of sociology at present is 
the correlation of existing knowledge about soci- 

_ety. This work involves the discovery of unex- 
plored regions of social phenomena, and the in- 
vention of plans for more effective social research 
and then for social endeavor. 

It is quite possible that the division of labor in 
sociology will eventually become so systematized 
that the function of sociology will be restricted 
within more precise limits. At present a miscel- 
laneous responsibility confronts students who re- 
gard society philosophically. Such students are 
in the ranks of all the social sciences. Sociology 
is enlisting from this number recruits for the 
special work of organizing social knowledge of all 
kinds into a body of wisdom available as a basis 
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for deliberate social procedure. What effect soci- 
ology may have upon reclassification of the social 
sciences, and upon its own permanent office, 
we need not conjecture. We shall describe the 
complicated scientific task which sociology at 
present attempts to perform. 

Society is a complex of activities and move- 
ments originated by the energy of those physical 
and psychical attributes which determine human 
motives. These elementary factors of social activ- 
ity produce social phenomena that fall into groups, 
each of which is distinguished by certain common 
peculiarities. 

Society cannot be known through one group of 
these phenomena only, any more than matter can 
be known through a single one of its properties. 
Each of these groups of facts must be known sep- 
arately, and then in its actual relation to coexist- 
ing groups, before society or social life can be 
understood. 

This fact may, perhaps, be more easily per- 
ceived by aid of a chemical analogy.. To know a 
chemical compound it is necessary to be informed 
about its separate constituents, the nature of the 
reaction in which they combine, and the proper- 
ties of the resultant. However inadequate our 
present subdivisions of social knowledge, each of 
them is an attempt to reduce the facts within a 
single group of social phenomena to scientific 
expression. The several social sciences thus 
roughly supplement and complement each other. 
Our general survey will show the necessity of the 
combining function which sociology undertakes. 


* * * * * * 


Sociology is primarily historical and analytical. 
In this phase of its character, sociology is most 
obviously dependent upon the sciences that are 
commonly regarded as distinctly social. Sociology 
includes these historical and analytical social 
sciences somewhat as the map of the United 
States includes the maps of the several States. 
All that is accurate in the general map with re- 
spect to local details depends upon particular sur- 
veys. These first furnish the data for construction 
of the maps of states, and then the separate sur- 
veys are reduced and combined into a general 
map. Knowledge of society, as a fact extending 
through the past and filling the present, depends 
upon particular knowledge of persons, events and 
achievements past and present, in all the relations 
in which they have a permanent meaning. 

Historical and analytical sociology involves, 
first, the results of the sciences concerned with 
physical man. Assuming a basis of knowledge 
about the inorganic and organic environment 
upon which man is dependent, or by which man 
is more or less conditioned, the sociologist needs, 
in the first place, to know as much as possible 
about man, as described by the biological sciences. 
Man as the subject-matter of ‘‘the highest section 
of zoology’’—man as the most highly developed 
of animals, particularly as the most highly devel- 
oped nervous and psycho-physical type—is the pri- 
mary datum of sociology. 

Not problems of individual health alone, nor 
policies respecting the criminal or defective classes, 
wait upon the testimony of biology for partial 
solution. Interpretation of the biological ele- 
ments of human progress throughout the past 
will unlock many secrets about education and 
social combinations in the present.—'‘‘ Study of 
Society,” by Albion W. Small, Ph.D., and George 
E. Vincent, pp. 54-56. 
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20. SOCIOLOGY ANDES ThiGs: 


The relation of sociology to ethics has been a subject of much discussion and no 
little confusion. This is partly because people have been doubtful as to what soci- 
ology was; partly, too, because they have been uncertain as to what ethics was: 
Ethics is avery ambiguous word. Perhaps the most common idea is, that it is the 
science of duties, that is, 
an investigation as to 
what things are right and 
what things are wrong. 
It used always to be as- 
sumed that the feeling 
of right itself was an 
ultimate thing that could 
not be, and need not be 
explained. (1) And so 
the only thing left to 
discuss was the particu- 
lar applications of this 
feeling, the things that 
we ought or ought not 
todo. Such a discussion 
naturally covered the 
whole range of human 
interests and especially 
of human relations in 
society. In fact every 
duty that has ever been 
formulated has apparent- 
ly been based directly or 
indirectly on personal re- 
lations or their equiva- 
lent. These traditional 
ethical questions were 
therefore all of them 
social questions, ques- 
tions falling within the 
domain of the special 
social sciences. They 
included questions of the 
duties of parents to chil- 

dren, citizens to the state, 
Arnold Toynbee, a distinguished Porlolas st jpam ee Died 1883. Toynbee Hall was men to God, etc., ques- 

tions now considered in 
the sciences of politics, religion, the family, etc. It is true that these sciences do 
not of themselves say anything about duties. They only inquire into relations of 
‘cause and effect, the only thing with which science ever has anything to do. 
Politics, for instance, tells what things strengthen a State and what things weaken 
it, after which the question of duty is a matter of easy inference. The older ethics 
did precisely the same thing, only in a slightly different way. As this study has 
become more thorough and detailed it has simply split up into a number of sciences. 
If there is less insistence on duties than formerly it is not because scientists are 
indifferent but because they have learned to trust to the eloquence of simple facts. 

But with this disappearance of ethics as a science of duties, a new ethics has 
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arisen, the science of duty. What is the nature and origin of the moral sense? The 
older ethics assumed, as we have said, that the moral sense was an ultimate fact, (2) 
not to be analyzed into anything simpler, and such discussion as was given to this 
question was usually an effort to prove the correctness of this assumption. But 
science never quite gives up the hope of resolving every fact into simpler facts, 
which is what we mean by explanation. Many things lead to the conclusion that 
the sense of duty is a product of human development like all other human charac- 
teristics, and so its origin and growth become a subject of inquiry like all other 
human phenomena. ‘The question which now concerns us is not what the conclu- 
sion of this inquiry will be, but what its relation is to association and sociology. 

It is now generally conceded that moral relations, duties, can exist only between 
persons, or at least only between sentient beings. I ought not to cause pain to a 
man or even to a dog unnecessarily, but if my action affects no other creature, 
directly or indirectly, there isno right or wrong about it. Even when we talk about 
our duty to ourselves we are concealing our selfishness under the guise of duty, or 
else we are considering the interest which others have in our preservation and devel- 
opment. All ethical relations thus turn out to be social relations. A completely 
isolated person, if there could be such, could have no duties whatever. The only 
question to him would be one of personal advantage. (3) 

The ethical inquiry thus falls wholly within the sociological field.. Is it 
therefore a special science, like politics? Plainly not. ‘The moral sense does not 
apply to special social relations but to social relations in general. It is not a social 
relation but a social force. Let us recall the fundamental questions we have to 
answer. Why do individuals combine in groups, and what brings them together 
and keeps them together? The moral sense is obviously one of the great forces 
that hold men together and one that sociology must explain if it is to explain soci- 
ety. As the older ethics, therefore, resolved itself into social sciences, so the later 
ethics resolves itself into sociology. There is no objection to preserving the name 
to designate a department of sociological inquiry, no objection either to studying 
this department by itself so far as that is possible, but it becomes more and more 


clear that all social forces are closely related. 


Ethics can not explain itself without 


broadening out into sociology, and sociology can not solve its problems without 
investigating the origin and nature of the moral sense. 
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(1) This is only true in a general way. Discus- 
sions as to the origin of the moral sense are very 
old, dating as far back as Plato. From the six- 
teenth century in England such discussions have 
attracted much attention. Still it remains true 
that this was regarded in general asa mere prelim- 


. inary or introduction to the science of ethics and 


was often touched lightly or neglected. 

(2) Sympathy.— How selfish soever man may be 
supposed, there are evidently some principles in 
his nature, which interest him in the fortune of 
others, and render their happiness necessary to him 
though he derives nothing from it, except the 
pleasure of seeing it. Ofthis kind is pity or com- 
passion, the emotion we feel for the misery of 
others, when we either see it, or are made to con- 
ceive it in avery lively manner. That we often 
derive sorrow from the sorrow of others isa matter 
of fact too obvious to require any instances to 
prove it, for this sentiment, like all the other 
original passions of human nature is by no 
means confined to the virtuous and humane, 
though they perhaps may feel it with the most ex- 
quisite sensibility. The greatest ruffian, the most 
hardened violator of the laws of society, is not 





altogether without it.—‘‘ Zheory of Moral Senti- 
ments,’ by Adam Smith, LL.D, FR. S. 

(3) Adjustment of Action.—Spencer uses the 
word moral or right in a broader sense, including 
acts that are purely “self-regarding.’’ He admits, 
however, that ‘‘ those ethical judgments we pass 
on self-regarding acts, are ordinarily little empha- 
sized’? because in general they ‘‘do ‘not need 
moral enforcement.’’? The difference is merely one 
of words. Every one admits that ‘‘self-regarding 
acts’? are enjoined upon us, but the sanction 
which enforces them is not usually identified 
with the moral sense. The true place of this sense 
is clearly recognized by Spencer in the following 
passage: 

‘‘Most emphatic, however, are theapplications of 
the words good and bad to conduct throughout 
that third division of it, comprising the deeds by 
which men affect one another. In maintaining 
their own lives and fostering their offspring, men’s 
adjustments of acts to ends are so apt to hinder 
the kindred adjustments of other men, that insist- 
ance on the needful limitations has to be per- 
petual; and the mischiefs caused by men’s 
interferences with one another’s life-subserving 
actions, are so great that the interdicts have to be 
peremptory.—‘‘Humboldt Library,” p. 482. 
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24. SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


I have already said that sociology, as such, can not be developed in the interests 
of particular reforms, that the investigator must be, at least for the time being, 
quite free from any purpose or thought which would distract his attention or warp 
his vision. This is a condition very seldom realized, but one that is slowly 
approached as a science develops and which is necessary to the highest attainments. 
So long as alchemists were intent on turning the baser metals into gold they 
accomplished very little in the way of science or of useful discovery, but when 
they began to study facts merely to see what they were like, both scientific and 
practical interests made rapid progress. Sociology is struggling in the alchemic 
stage. Sociologists are still too intent, many of them, on finding a short cut to 
the millennium. But here, as elsewhere, ‘‘ practical’? interests will profit little till they 
are pushed quite into the background and men become possessed of the scientific 
spirit. ; 

But granting the necessity of this scientific temper, we may profitably try to 
anticipate some of the effects of sociological study on the actual workings of 
society. On the one hand there seems to be an expectation that a knowledge of 
sociology will enable us to extensively remodel society, and on the other hand a 
feeling that sociology is discouraging to social reforms. There is truth in both 
ideas. | 

In the first place we must remember that there are always a certain number 
of efforts in progress to better society which are ill-considered and must ultimately 
fail. It is no disparagement of reform to say that the great majority of reform 
efforts are of that character. ‘whey are based on mistaken ideas of what society is, 
they consume time and strength and resources, and worst of all, they tend to dis- 
credit reform efforts in general. At first sight society seems much simpler than 
it really is. Wedo not see the hidden connections and dependencies of things. 
So when we find something wrong in society our first impulse is to take hold of 
it and mend it. But investigation usually shows that things hang very much 
together and that isolated interferences have most unexpected consequences quite 
beyond the limits of-what we intended to change. When all these hidden connec- 
tions are revealed, many a seeming evil will be seen not only to require more patient 
and cautious handling than we imagined, but often to be no evil at all, or at least 
the condition of a greater good. It is one of the sociologist’s most frequent and dis- 
agreeable, but most useful functions to discourage the generous but ill-directed 
enthusiasms of a great many people. In doing this he is very apt to seem an enemy 
of reform, but there are few more important services than the prompt correcting 
of expensive mistakes. 

It follows quite naturally from the foregoing that investigation will somewhat 
discourage even feasible reforms for a time. When science has condemned one © 
effort after another we begin to doubt whether any effort is feasible. Repeated 
disillusionings make us cautious and skeptical. But this is onlyatemporary result, 
for social science, like physical science, is as sure to disclose the feasible as it is to 
expose the unfeasible. When science finally proved that gold could not be made 
out of lead some people probably despaired of our being able to do anything with 
these refractory elements, but in the end we have learned to do better things than 
ever alchemists dreamed. 

More serious than either of these results is the general effect ot sociology on the 
every-day existence of men in society. (1) So far society has been inostly uncon- 
scious of its functions and even of its existence. Men have known that they had 
neighbors and that they had obligations to them, but they have accepted all this 
without question and acted their part automatically. A life that is thus unconscious 
and instinctive is comparatively regular and stable, changing only slowly for 
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better or worse. When we study about society, all this changes. What we once took 
for granted we now reason about, and unfortunately we are apt to reason very differ- 
ently and very badly. ‘The action of a society thus suddenly waked up to a con- 
sciousness of its existence is sure to be awkward, erratic and disorderly. 

But it must be remembered that if such a society can be wisely guided (a very 
great z7)its possibilities of progress are very much greater. (2) In any case ¢he change 


must come. 
tion.”’ 
and these inherit the future. 
soberness and caution. 


24, SOCIOLOCY, AND 


FORM. 


.(1) Results of Political Acts.—How, indeed, 
can any man, and how more especially can any 
man of scientific culture, think that special results 
of special political acts can be calculated, when 
he contemplates the incalculable complexity of 
the influences under which each individual, and 
each society, develops, lives, and decays ? 

The multiplicity of the factors is illustrated even 
in the material composition of a man’s body. 
Every one who watches closely the course of 
things, must have observed that at a single meal 
he may take sugar from the Mauritius, salt from 
Cheshire, pepper from Jamaica, curry-powder from 
India, wine from France or Germany, currants 
from Greece, oranges from Spain, as well as 
various spices and condiments from other places. 
And if he considers whence came the draught of 
water he swallows, tracing it back from the reser- 
voir through the stream and the brook and the 
rill, to the separate rain-drops which fell wide 
apart, and these again to the eddying vapours 
which had been mingling and parting in endless 
ways as they drifted over the Atlantic, he sees 
that this single mouthful of water contains mole- 
cules which, a little time ago, were dispersed over 
‘hundreds of square miles of ocean swell. Simi- 
larly tracing back the history of each solid he has 
eaten, he finds that his body is made up of ele- 
ments which have lately come from all parts of 
‘the earth’s surface. 

And what thus holds of the substance of the 
body, holds no less of the influences, physical and 
‘moral, which modify its actions. You break your 
‘tooth with a small pebble among the currants, 
because the industrial organization in Zante is so 
imperfect. A derangement of your digestion goes 
back for its cause to the bungling management in 
-a vineyard on the Rhine several years ago; or to 
the dishonesty of the merchants at Cette, where 
imitation wines are produced. If from 
these remote causes, you turn to causes at home, 
you find that your doings are controlled by in- 
fluences too involved to be traced beyond its first 
meshes. Your hours of business are pre-deter- 
mined by the general habits of the community, 
which have been slowly established no one knows 
how. Your meals have to be.taken at intervals 
which do not suit your health ; but under existing 
social arrangements you must submit. Such in- 
tercourse with friends as you. can get, is at hours 
and under regulations which everybody adopts, 
but for which nobody is responsible; and you 
have: to yield to a ceremonial which substitutes 
trouble for pleasure. Your opinions, political and 
religious, are ready moulded for you; and unless 
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‘‘Kvolution evolves intelligence and intelligence revolutionizes evolu- 
Every such change involves many shipwrecks, but some come safe to port 
It should inspire in us, not discouragement, but 





your individuality is very decided, your social 
surroundings will prove too strong forit. . . . 
Even the industrial activities are often perma- 
nently turned out of their normal directions by 
social states that passed away many years ago; 
witness what has happened throughout the East, 
or in Italy, where towns and villages are still 
perched on hills and eminences chosen for defen- 
sive purposes in turbulent times, and where the 
lives of the inhabitants are now made laborious ' 
by having daily to carry themselves and all the 
necessaries of life from a low level to a high level. 
—‘' The Study of Sociology,’? by Herbert Spencer, 
pp. 15-18. 

(2) Practical Results of Hope.—For the kind- 
ling of this flame in the hearts of these miserable 
people, the best torch is hope. In the hearts of 
most of them hope burns faintly; some of them 
are down in the depths of poverty or disgrace; 
the fates seem to be against them; others esteem 
themselves rejected of men ; others seem to them- 
selves to be in hopeless slavery to their own ap- 
petites or infirmities. If only in some way the 
principle of hope could be strengthened in them, 
the battle would be half won. All those who have 
tried to lift up these fallen ones know how hard it 





| is to overcome the dead weight of apathy and dis- 


couragement that holds them down. Now the 
torch of hope is the light that Christianity carries 
into all these dark places. 

‘““We are saved by hope,’”’ Paul says—all of us. 
Itis the hope set before us in the gospel that at 
first allures us all. We all need its quickening in- 
fluence, and those who have sunk the lowest need 
it most. It is the very message for these poor 
people—the good news, the promise of peace and 
power, of liberty and joy. Christianity goes down 
to these people in their deepest degredation pro- 
claiming freedom to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison doors to the bond-slaves of sin ; offer- 
ing to these children of wrath and woe, power to 
become the sons of God; opening to all glimpses 
of a glory yet to be revealed in the life beyond, 
brighter than all their fairest fancies,—in a land of 
rest and plenty and pure delight. It is by this 
glorious hope that the dull souls of many of these 
unhappy children of earth are stirred, and that 
they are led into the ways of virtue. The knowl- 
edge that some one loves them; the good news 
that God loves them; the hope of a better day 
held up before them,—these are the most potent 
forces to elevate and save them. And those who 
study the ways of doing good to these hapless 
multitudes make a capital mistake when they 
ignore the mighty influences having their source 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We saw that Christianty had need of the help 
of sociology in the shaping of its methods, and 
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also in the framing of its theories. We have now 
seen that sociology needs the aid of Christianity 
in shaping its methods. Does it also need the 
same aid in the fashioning of its theories? It seems 
clear to me that this is its most manifest need. 
The one thing needful for sociology as a science 
is to be suffused with Christian ideas and senti- 
ments. Without this transforming influence it is 
in danger of becoming shallow and heartless, of 
dealing with its subjects from a standpoint purely 
materialistic and mechanical, and thus of utterly 
failing to serve mankind. I cannot now enlarge 
upon this topic: I can only say that students of 
social science need to keep always before their 
minds the Christian estimate of human nature. 
The sacredness and value of a man—the fact of 
his Divine parentage, and of the great possibilities 
bound up in him—these are thoughts that those 
' who pursue these studies ought to come back to 
often, lest they become entangled in the net-work 





of material causes. There is a tendency to carry 
the methods and the maxims of physical science 
into this realm; and to make biology not merely 
the analogue of sociology, but identical with it; 
thus confining the attention to physical forces, 
and putting all the stress on physical remedies. 
To correct this aberration the Christian teaching 
respecting the spiritual nature of man needs to be 
steadily held in mind. 

But chiefly is the intervention of Christian 
ideas needed in that branch of social science 
which deals with the production and distribution 
of wealth—the science of political economy. The 
“dismal science,” some one has named it; and 
verily, as often taught, it is dismal enough; not 
only because of the perplexities that environ it, 
but also and chiefly, because of the selfishness of 
its maxims and the inhumanity of its conclusions. 
—‘* Applied Christianity,’ by Washington Glad- 
den, pp. 241-244. 
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GAZETTEER AND GLOSSARY. 


Absolutism ‘(ab/-so-lu-tizm).— Specifically in 
political science that practice on system of govern- 
ments in which the power of the sovereign is unre- 
stricted. The province of absolutism is not to 
dispose of the national life, but to maintain it with- 
out those checks on the exercise of power which 
exist elsewhere.— Woolsey, Intro. to Inter. Law, 
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Anglo-Saxon (ang-gl6-sak’-son),—Literally one 
of the Angle or English Saxons. Although the 
name is sometimes restricted to the Saxons, who 
dwelt chiefly in the southern districts. It is 
generally applied to the whole English race, in- 
cluding Great Britain and the United States, and 
all of their dependencies belonging actually or 
nominally to the Teutonic stock of England. In 
the widest sense the term is applied to all English 
speaking people. It is also applied to the language 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Austria Hungary.—The Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. The country which is popularly called 
Austria. One of the ‘‘Great Powers’’ of Europe. 

Balliol (bal’-i-ol) College.—A college of Oxford 
University, England, reputed to have been founded 
by Sir John Balliol and his wife Devorguilla, parents 
of John Balliol, king of Scotland, between 1263 and 
1268. The oldest of the existing buildings dates 
from the fifteenth century. The south front has 
recently been rebuilt, in the main, in thestyle of 
the thirteenth century. Between the original 
foundation and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Balliol College had received no less than 
three codes of statutes. Inasmuch, however, as 
some of the enactments of the third code were am- 
biguous and others inconvenient, the society 
sought and obtained from Pope Julius II. a com- 
mission empowering the Bishops of Winchester 
and Carlisle, or either of them, to revise the stat- 
utes throughout. The work was accomplished by 
Bishop Fox in 1507. 

Biology (bi-ol’-6-ji).—The science of life and 
living things in the widest sense: the body of 
doctrines respecting living beings ; the knowledge 
of vital phenomena. 

Blackstone (blak/-ston) Sir William.— Born 
at London July 10, 1723, died at London Feb. 14, 
1780. <A celebrated English jurist appointed 
Vinerian professor of common law at Oxford in 
1758, and justice in the Court of Common Pleas in 
1770. His principal work is ‘‘ Commentaries on 
the Laws of England’’ (1765-68). Eight editions 
appeared in the author’s life-time, and for sixty 
years after his death they followed in quick suc- 
cession. These editions were edited and anno- 
tated by Coleridge, Chitty, Christian and others. 
An American edition was printed in 1884. 

Chemistry (kem/-is-try).—The science of the 
composition of material things and the changes 
which they undergo in consequence of changes in 
their ultimate composition. It regards all sub- 
stances as made up of atoms which are indivisible 
and have certain unchanging properties. 

Comte (kdént) Isidore Auguste Marie Francois 
Xavier.—Born at Monpellier, France, Jan. 19, 
1798. Died in Paris Sept. 5, 1857. A celebrated 
French philosopher ; founder of positivism. 








and afterward received private tuition. 
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Cosmopolitan (koz-m6-pol’-i-tan).—Belonging 
to all parts of the world—limited to no one por- 
tion in either a social, political, commercial or 
intellectual way. 

Davy (da/-vi), Sir Humphry.— Born at Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, England, December 17, 1778; 
died at Geneva, May 29, 1829. This celebrated 
English chemist was the son of a wood carver. 
He studied first at the grammar school of Penzance, 
In 1795 
he was apprenticed to John Bingham Barlose, a 
surgeon at Penzance. In 1801 he became assistant 
lecturer in chemistry at the Royal Institution in 
London; was made director of the laboratory in 
1805; discovered the decomposition of fixed alkalies 
in 1807; was knighted in 1812; invented the safety 
lamp in 1815; elected president of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1820. His principal works are ‘‘ Elements 
of Chemical Philosophy’’ (1812) and ‘‘Elements ot 
Agricultural Chemistry” (1813). 

Let (lat)—Among the Anglo-Saxons one of a 
class inferior to that of a ceorl (or a freemen of 
the lower rank) but above that of a slave. The 
Jreeman (in Anglo-Saxon times) was strictly the 
freeholder, and the exercise of his full rights asa 
member of the community to which he belonged, 
became inseparable from the possession of his 
‘‘holding” in it. It was this sharing in common 
land, which marked off the freeman or ceorl from 
the unfree man, or let, the tiller of land which 
another owned. 

List, Friedrich.—Born at Reutlingen, Wurtem- 
berg, August 6, 1789. Committed suicide at Kufstein, 
Tyrol, November 30, 1846. A noted German polit- 
ical economist. For an attack upon the govern- 
ment at Wiirtemberg he was imprisoned in 1822 
and again in 1824. Heemigrated to the United 
States in 1825, being attracted by the vision of 
political freedom. He returned to his native coun- 
try seven years later and resided at Hamburg and 
afterward at Leipsic, Paris and Ausburg. 

His principal works are ‘‘Outlines of a New Sys- 
tem of Political Economy ”’ (1827), and ‘‘ The Na- 
tional System of Political Economy”? (1841). 

Metaphysics (met-a-fiz’-iks).—The science of 
the inward and essential nature of things. The 
science of the mind treated by means of introspec- 
tion and analysis, and not by ‘experiment and 
scientific observation: rational psychology. 

Mill, John Stuart.—Born in London, May 20, 
1806. Died at Avignon, France, May 8, 1873. A 
celebrated English philosophical writer, logician, 
and economist: eldest son of James Mill. His early 
education was conducted by his father, and in 
1823 he entered the India House as his father’s as- 
sistant. 

He became chief examiner in 1856. His first 
important literary work was the editing of ‘‘ Bu- 
chanan’s ‘‘ Treatise upon Evidence ’’ (1825). His 
‘“‘Hssays on Unsettled Questions of Political EKcon- 
omy’’ were written about 1830 (published in 1844). 
In 1836 the ‘London Review,” established in 
1835, was amalgamated with. the ‘‘ Westminster 
Review,’’ and Mill became practically its superin- 
tendant. Mill’s ‘“‘Logic,’’ his first successful work 
was published in 1843... His ‘‘ Political Economy” 
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was published in 1848. His most carefully written 
work, “Essay on Liberty,”? was published in 1859. 
He was elected member of Parliament for West- 
minster in 1865. His book ‘‘ On the Subjection of 
Women” was published in 1869, and his ‘‘ Auto- 
biography”? appeared in 1873. He was also the 
author of several other publications. 

Miller (miil/-ler) Frederick Maximilian—gen- 
erally called Max Muller.—Born at Dessau, Ger- 
many, December 6, 1823. A German, English and 
Sanskrit scholar and comparative philologist. He 
was educated at Leipsic, Berlin and Paris. In 
In 1846 he went to England, and in 1850 settled at 
Oxford, where he has been the professor of com- 
parative philology since 1868. He has edited and 
translated the ‘‘ Hitopadesha’’ (1844) and edited 
the ‘‘ Rig Veda.’? This edition of six volumes was 
in hand for twenty years and was published 1849- 
74. Heis the author of ‘A History of Sanskrit 
Literature,’’ ‘‘Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage,’’ ‘‘ Handbooks for the Study of Sanskrit,”’ 
‘Chips from a German Workshop,’’ and many 
other works. 

Norm.—A model, rule, or pattern: An authori- 
tative standard. 

Patrician (pa-trish’-an).—Belonging to, or com- 
posed of the patres or fathers; house of noble birth, 
noble, senatorial, not plebeian, as patrician families, 
patriotic influence. In ancient Rome a descendant 
of one of the original citizen families; hence, in 
general, a person of noble birth. 

Plebeian (plé-bé/-an).—Belonging to the pledes 
orcommon people. The term was first applied to 
the common people of ancient Rome, comprising 
those free citizens who were not descended from 
the original or patrician families. 

Psychology (si-kol/-6-ji).—The science of the 
phenomena of mind, mental science. 

Roscher (r6sh’-er), Wilhelm.—Born at Hanover, 
Germany, October 21, 1817; died at Leipsic, June 
4, 1894. A noted German political economist, 
professor at Leipsic from 1848. One of the found- 
ers of the historical school of political economy. 
His works include ‘“‘System der Volkswirthschaft”’ 
(System of Political Economy) and also ‘‘ History 
of Political Economy in Germany ”’ (1874), etc. 

Sidgwick (sij’-wik). Henry.—Born at Skipton, 
Yorkshire, May 31, 1838.—An English author edu- 
cated at Rugby and at Trinity College, Cambridge 





(being elected fellow in 1859), and was elected 
Knightbridge professor of moral philosophy at 
Cambridge in 1833. He has published ‘‘ Methods 
of Ethics’’ (1847), ‘‘Principles of Political Econ- 
omy ’’ (1883), ‘‘ Outlines of the History of Ethics ”’ 
(1886), and other works. 

Smith, Adam.—A celebrated Scotch political 
economist, was born at Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, Scot- 
land, June 5, 1723. Died at Edinburgh, July 17, 
1790. He was educated at Glasgow and Oxford. 
and 1748 became lecturer on rhetoric and belles- 
lettres at Edinburgh. He accepted in 1751 the 
chair of logic at Glasgow, which he exchanged for 
that of moral philosophy in the same university 
in 1752. In 1763 he resigned his professorship in 
order to travel on the Continent as tutor of the 
young Duke of Buccleuch, and afterwards lived for 
a time in studious retirement at Kirkcaldy. He be- 
came commissioner of customs at Edinburgh in 
1778, and waselected lord rector of the University of 
Glasgow in 1787. His principal works are ‘‘En- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations” (1766) and ‘‘Theory of Moral Sentiments’’ 
1759). 

Sociology (s6-shi-ol’/-o-ji).—The science of social 
phenomena; the science which investigates the 
laws regulating human society and treats of its 
general structure—the laws of its development, 
the progress of civilization, etc. 

Spencer, Herbert.—This celebrated English 
philosopher was born at Derby, April 27, 1820. He 
is the author of ‘“‘ Principles of Psychology,’’ ‘“‘Sys- 
tem of Synthetic Philosophy,” ‘‘Social Statis- 
tics,” ‘‘ The Study of Sociology’’’ and many other 
works. 

Tariff (tar/if).—A list or table of goods with the 
duties or customs to be paid upon them either on 
importation or exportation. The principle of a 
tariff depends upon the commercial policy of the 
State by which it is formed and the details are con- 
stantly fluctuating with the change of interests 
and the marts of the community, or in pursuance 
of commercial treaties with other states. 

Wagner (vag’-ner), Adolph Henrich Gotthilf. 
—Born at Erlanger, Bavaria, March 25, 1835. A 
German political economist, son of Rudolph 
Wagner, professor at Berlin from 1870, he is noted 
for his works on finance and as an advocate of 
the “Socialism of the Chair.’’ 
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BY 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, D.D., Professor of Sociology, Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
Resident Warden of Chicago Commons, 


_ IN COLLABORATION WITH 
JOHN P. GAVIT Editor of Zhe Commons the Social Settlement Magazine. 


HE appearance of groups of more or less edu- 
cated, socially cultivated, and personally 
resourceful people, living among and identi- 

fying themselves with the dense and destitute 
populations of the great modern cities of England 
and America, consti- 
tutes one of the most 
significant evidences of 
the progress of the 
great modern social 
movement toward de- 
mocracy. So general 
and so widely diversi- 
fied has this presence 
become, that it is in- 
creasingly difficult 
either to recite the his- 
tory or to define the 
terms of the Social Set- 
tlement Movement. It 





orous and most marked 
protests against the 
gross social divisions 
eee cleave the body 
¢ humanity and af- 
fords good ground for het optimist’s hope that 
classification in the caste sense is a self-corrective 
evil. 
The tremendous industrial changes of the last 
thirty years have borne no more characteristic 
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is one of the most vig- 








geal 


fruit than in the ‘‘slums’’ of great cities, where 
the factory system has tended to congest the in- 
dustrial classes, and where the unceasing tide of 
immigration, both domestic and international, has 
gathered the less efficient masses of the working 
people. And this move- 
ment has conduced pro- 
found results. In addi- 
tion to the more or less 
obvious cleavage of eco- 
nomic and intellectual 
strata, there appears, es- 
pecially in American 
cities, marked distinc- 
tious of nation and clan, 
so that in all the larger 
and most of the smaller 
cities are to be found the 
“Italian quarter,” the 
“Bohemian district,’’ 
the ‘‘Ghetto”’ of. the 
Jews, the ‘Polish sec- 
tion,’’ etc. These closely 
congested and sharply 
defined sections are per- 
fectly natural expres- 
sions of the national spirit, “and the desire for con- 
genial and kindred fellowship and mutual pro- 
tection, but it is an all but insurmountable bar to 
the growth of a cosmopolitan unity, or the assim- 
ilation of citizenship for the purposes of national 
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institutions. In our country, the perennial 
problem is the unification of these diverse peoples 
into one homogeneous, thoroughly assimilated 
American people. 
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To this assimilation several institutions are con- 
tributing somewhat. In the public school, what- 
ever may be its philosophic or practical defects, and 
limitations, the children of all nationalities are 
living and working together, exchanging intui- 
tions, language, customs, games, songs, and 
national spirit, toa marked degree. The diverse 
peoples are there training themselves for, and 
beginning the common life of their maturity. At 
the ballot box, the male citizens of many tongues 
and viewsof life, are learning concession and com- 
promise, and beginning mutual understanding 
and interchange. In the saloon, with all its temp- 
tation and degradation, the densely crowded dis- 
tricts have their only social center for the exchange 
of values upon the basis of simply recognized 
human democracy, and unity of interest. Institu- 
tions of the people’s commonplace life, contribute 
also, within limits, to the growth 
of common interest and under- 
standing. An interesting and 
suggestive study would be that 
of the social function of the wed- 
ding, the ‘‘ wake,” the funeral, 
the Saturday-night dance, the 
clam-bake and picnic, the base- 
ball game in the vacant lot, the 
auction sale, and the great church 
bazaar. No one who knows the 
life of the so-called common peo- 
ple, can fail to attach great value 
to the gatherings of the people of 
the crowded districts for such 
purposes as these. But all have 
their limitations and many their 
serious dangers. 

It is at this point that the social 
settlement achieves its strongest 
conquest. Recognizing that the 
first root of the saloon’s power is 
not in individual appetite for 
drink, but in the social instinct 
for mutual acquaintance and in- 
terchange, which is universal and 
unquenchable, the settlement at- 
tempts to afford the social center 
offered by the saloon, without 





the saloon’s perils and debase- 

















ment. For mutual acquaintance 
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and understanding, the thirty- 
eight nationalities of the Seven- 
teenth ward of Chicago, for in- 
stance, must have a place of 
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meeting, a common 
ground, where no qual- 
ification has recogni- 
tion except simple 
humanity, where dis- 
tinctive differences are 
waived, and upon the 
footing of common in- 
terests, and frankly 
recognized fraternity, 
the heterogeneous 
population can fuse 
and assimilate into a 
-homogeneous Anieri- 
can people. 

To afford a social 
center, then, may be 
regarded as the chief 
function of a social set- 
tlement. The new 
setise of the absolute 
unity of the human 
race is its main im- 
pulse. The philan- 
thropic pity for mis- 
fortune, the charitable 
desire to minister out 
of plenty to want, is 
often, perhaps usually, 
the motive that turns 
the individual settle- 
ment worker towards 
the “slum”; but te conviction that grows to be the 
lasting inspiration of the settlement movement, is 
the assurance of unity of interest, regardless of the 
accident of birthplace. 

A second function of the settlement is that of 
initiative to social action. The settlement ap- 
proaches its community from exactly the opposite 
point of view from that of the rescue mission, for 
instance. Whereasthe mission sees, to begin with, 
a host of sinners to be converted, the settlement 
sees a host of sturdy splendid men and women, 
robbed of their birthright by conditions over which 
they have no control, who need chiefly an oppor- 
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tunity for expression. The settlement assumes 
that in every community, however low and de- 
graded it may seem, there is ambition and right- 
eousness, and aspiration, and ambition, toward 
better life, sufficient to save that community, if only 
it can be found, and focused, and inspired into 
action. Thus itis that we find so many settlements 
active in promoting all manner of agitation for 
good government, more just distribution of public 
advantages and improvements, and organizing the 
people for self-culture and mutual education. 

Out of this last-named manifestation of settle- 
ment, springs the effort to make available for in- 
dustrial populations, educa- 
tional advantages of the higher 
sort. To those who have to 
curtail their formal education 
in early youth, and go to shop 
and factory, it brings all man- 
ner of culture, and almost with- 
out exception among settle- 
ments is the series of educa- 
tional clubs, classes, lectures, 
art and musical enterprise. 
And the eager response of the 
people to these opportunities is 
the best attestation of their 


propriety. 

More difficult of definition, 
but of importance equal to 
either of the other functions of 
the settlement, 1s its aspect as 
an expression of the growing 
desire to hold home and family 
privilege as a social trust. A 
protest, against the heresy that 
men or families are to-be class- 
ified by what they have of 
things, or of education, or pedi- 
gree, rather than by what they 
are in character. The settle- 
ment demands that a home 
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ous that the details of the work 
will differ with each neighborhood. 
Only by study, and intimate 
knowledge of the people ina given 
community can one know where, 
and how, the social life can be 
approached for its uplift. The per- 
sonal resource of each settlement 
will be in some way unique, and 
work which can be done in one 
place will be impossible at the 
hands of another group. In the 
New York University Settlement, 
the city politics may be assailed, 
and the local community greatly 
stirred in a great campaign of 
municipal education. In Lincoln 
House, Boston, a system of neigh- 
borhood clubs, organizes the life 
of all ages in the neighborhood, 
with the idea of building up an 
organized and unified social com- 

Goodrich House, Cleveland, O. The only American Settlement with an adequate munity. Another settlement will 

building erected for it. mainly reach the children, and 

hold them until they grow to be 

shall be recognized as a treasure to be administered | men and women. Still another will devote itself 
under a sense of social stewardship. to inspiring and spiritualizing the local labor or- 

Into a community where homes are small, over- | ganization. Some settlements are outspokenly 
crowded, monopolized by domestic industry, and | evangelistic, some are Jewish in personnel. Nearly 
bare, usually, of the adornments either of taste or | every denomination of Protestant Christianity has 
of recreation, the settlement family 
comes with its resources of room, 
and leisure, and attractiveness of 
appearance, to teach a lesson, not 
of sordid discontent, but of simple 
ambition to live a normal life of 
home happiness. Sharing its wealth 
of heart-life, as well as its facilities 
for self-culture and esthetic enjoy- 
ment, with a neighborhood distress- 
ingly bare of leisure, taste and edu- 
cation, it stands as well as its mem- 
bers may be able to make it, for the 
recovery of the imperilled integrity 
of the family circle among the work- 
ing people. 

So far as the individual worker 
in a settlement is concerned, his 
activity will be governed by his 
own taste and aptitude. Recalling 
that the settlement offers its own 
life to the neighborhood, for its 
upbuilding, it will be seen that ‘he 
may enter the community’s life at 
any point. Working through the 
institutions which the people have 
created for themselves, and enforc- 
ing upon them innovations, only 
when the improvement is obvious 
and welcome, he will share the life 
of the neighborhood in the most 
natural and spontaneous way. 
Through public departments for 
street cleaning, school inspection, 
tenement house supervision, etc., he 
miay actively benefit local condi- 
tions. He will join himself to the 
neighborhood life, at such points as 
his own qualities, and congenialities 
suggest. 

With so much understanding of 
the problem of the settlement, and 


the motive with which it ap- cee cate a 
proaches its works, it will be obvi- The New York University Soar eli ik Street. (Courtesy ‘‘ National 
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A Settlement Outing Party. 


its representative settlement, and there are those 
of the ethical culture societies, and of more 
avowedly unreligious folk. 

History of Settlements.—It is, hardly pos- 
sible to say with whom the idea of cultured people 
living among the poorer classes, may have 
originated. If we recall that foreign missions 
have almost always presupposed the residence of 
the missionaries among their people, that thou- 
sands of priests, and educated ministers, have for 
all the years of the Christian church made their 
dwelling among those to whom they ministered, 
we shall see that it is an unwarranted assumption 
to say, that only in these days, have men and 
women borne the true spirit of self-sacrifice, of 
which the settlement movement is an expression. 

But the special application of the altruistic mo- 
tive to the life of modern cities, seems to have had 
its rise in England, somewhere in the sixties, and to 
have been the more or less direct result of the 
lofty social teachings of that galaxy of social 
prophets of which Charles Kingsley, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, John Ruskin, and Thomas Hill 
Green were representatives. Under the inspira- 
tion of these men, it was but the logical and 
natural result, that in 1867 Edward Denison, an 
Oxford student of wealth and social position, 
offered himself to the Rev. John Richard Green, 
the famed historian of the English People, then 
vicar of Stepney, for residence, service and visita- 
tion among the poor people in that parish. He 
lived there but a short time—his whole period of 
social service covered but two years,and terminated 
in his untimely death—but at that time he con- 
ceived,and discussed with friends, the idea of that 
form of social service and institutions among the 
poor, which have since come to be known as social 
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Children from Chicago Commons Kindergarten at a Spring Picnic. 


settlements. It was his idea that they should be, 
primarily, residences of groups of college, and 
university men, among the industrial classes, and 
in fact the earlier settlements were so constituted, 
hence their original name of ‘‘College”’ or ‘‘ Uni- 
versity’ settlements. 

In 1875, to Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, then vicar 
of St. Jude’s in Whitechapel, came Arnold Toyn- 
bee, a young tutor of Oxford, who, like Denison, 
was inspired to the social service by the teaching 
of Ruskin, and Kingsley, and Carlyle, though he 
accepted the political and economic creed of none 
of them. He, too, was able to spend but a short 


| time in actual residence, and his life of active 


service was lamentably. brief, but he set a pace for 
settlements by his spontaneous fellowship with the 
workingmen, and the brilliant leadership of their 
thought, which he attained. 

Although Toynbee never heard of such a thing 
as a social settlement, and was far from being the 
founder of Toynbee Hall, as many suppose him to 
have been, it was most fitting that in 1885, the 
first social settlement, dedicated by Canon Barnett 
in Whitechapel, to the social service to which 
Toynbee was truly a martyr, should be named in 
his honor and as a memorial to his service, 
“Toynbee Hall.’’ 

The movement was very rapid inits spread. In 
three years there were settlements in New York, 
the College Settlement in Rivington street being 
the first. Hull House, Chicago, was opened in 
the same month, and the Neighborhood Guild, in 
Forsyth street, New York, begun years before 
under the inspiration of Dr. Stanton Coit, chang- 
ing to a true settlement in 1891, might claim 
priority over them all. 

The last bibliography of the College Settlements 
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Association showed a list of at least one hundred 
and twenty-five settlements, of which upward of 
seventy-five are American. These are not all ideal 
by any means; the simple spirit of the true 
settlement is being sacrificed to institutionalism 
in many cases. Yet, to the settlement, modern 
social work owes a very large share of its impulse 
and method, and the list of settlements shows how 
largely its suggestions have been accepted by 


churches and 
missions, and 
howithasspread 


with all its vital 
vigor to numer- 
ous large social 
centers on both 
sides of the At- 
lantic, and even 
unto Japan. 


stages of experi- 
ment, opposi- 
tion, misunder- 
standing, and 
apotheosis, the 
settlement 
movement goes 
On apace, ex- 
pressing the new 
eagerness of the 
Anglo-Saxon for 
true social unification and democracy, and afford- 
ing an outlet for a vast amount of altruistic motive, 
and earnest social spirit, for which the older formis 
of activity provide no adequate means of appli- 
cation. To several European countries it has 
spread, and there are ably managed settlements 
in India, and Japan, with new ones reporting con- 
stantly. 

For those who desire to pursue the subject 
further, a short bibliography is appended: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SETTLEMENTS. 

Addams, Jane, Hull House, Chicago, ‘‘ Subjective 

Necessity for Social Settlements,’ and ‘‘Objec- 

tive Value of Social Settlements.” 
Barnett, Rev. Canon S. A., Warden of Toynbee 





Jane Addams, of Chicago Hull House 


Hall, London, and Henrietta O. Barnett, ‘‘ Prac- | 


tical Socialism.’’ 
‘Settlements of University Men 
Towns.”’ 

Bibliographical Index, on Settlement Movement, 
in each issue of ‘‘Municipal Affairs.’’ Quarterly, 


in Great 





Thus through © 





published by Committee of the New York Re- 
form Club on Municipal Administration. 

‘‘ Bibliography of College, Social and University 
Settlements,’’ edited by M. Katharine Jones, 
published by the College Settlements Associa- 
tion. Editions of 1893 and 1895. 5 

‘‘ Bibliography of College, Social and University 
Settlements,’’ compiled by John Palmer Gavit, 
Editor of ‘‘The Commons,”’ Chicago, II1., for the 
Coliege Settlements Association. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged, 1897. Address ‘“ The 
Commons,’’ Chicago. 

““The Commons,’’ a monthly record devoted to 
Aspects of Life and Labor from the Social Set- 
tlements Point of View, published at Chicago 
Commons, 140 North Union street, Chicago. 
John P. Gavit, editor. 

Coit, Dr. Stanton. ‘‘ Neighborhood Guilds.’’ 

Denison, Edward, Letters of. Edited by Sir Bald- 
win Leighton. 

‘‘Directory, New York Charities,’ 1897, for ad- 
dresses of Settlements in that city, and of 
churches having settlement features. 

‘‘ Forward Movements,”’ Congregationalist Hand- 
book, Series No. 2. 

“Literature of Philanthropy,” edited by Francis 
A. Goodale. 

‘Report on Questions Drawn up by Present Resi- 
dents in our College Settlements and Submitted 
to Past Residents.”’ 

‘‘ Social Settlements, Advance Almanac for 1897,” 

AO: 

es an Settlements and the Labor Question’? (ad- 
dresses by leading American Settlement Work- 
ers), pamphlet, reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the Twenty-third National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June, 1896. To be obtained of ‘‘ The Commons,’’ 
Chicago. 

Starr, Ellen Gates, ‘‘Settlements and the Church’s 

Ge Duty.”’ 

Arnold Toynbee,’? A .Monograph, by F. C. 
Montague, Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
VII., 1, 1889. 

‘“‘A Reminiscence,” by Sir Alfred Milner, K.C.B. 

‘‘University Settlements, The,” by Rev. Sidney 
L. Gulick, Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 

‘‘Universities and the Social Problem, The,” by 
J. Knapp. 

Woods, Robert A. ‘‘English Social Movements.”’ 
‘“The Idea of University Settlements,’’ being an 
essay in philanthropy and social progress. 
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Richard Theodore Ely was born in Ripley, 
Chautauqua County, New York, April 13th, 1854. 
The early years of his life were spent on his father’s 
farm where he acquired that familiarity with the 
life and interests of an agricultural community 
which has enabled him, more than almost any 
other American writer on social economics, to 
understand intelligently, and to sympathize with, 
the various farmers’ movements of the past twenty 
years, 

Dr. Ely’s early education was obtained in the 
public schools of his native town, and at Fredonia 
in the same county. At the normal school in the 
latter place he fitted for college. At thesage of 
eighteen he went to Dartmouth College where he 
remained a year, after which he entered Columbia. 
There he was graduated in 1876 and on graduation 
was appointed to the Fellowship of Letters. As 
holder of this fellowship he continued his studies 
abroad and received the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy from the University of Heidelberg in 1879. 
He returned to the United States the following 
year, and in 1881 was appointed to the chair of 
Political Economy in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, which he held from that time until 1892. In 
the fall of 1892 he assumed the position of profess- 
or of Political Economy, and Director of, the 
School of Economics, Political Science and History 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

As an economist Dr. Ely is distinguished not 
only for his writings on special subjects in Politi- 
cal Economy, but also for the spirit he has infused 
into the science in this country, and for the re- 
markable revival of popular interest in it, with 
which he is doubtless more to be credited than 
any other one man. He is looked upon as the 
leader in this country of the school of economists 
who have emphasized the social side of economic 
science. With him, as with Roscher, the objective 
point, as well as the starting point of economics, 
isman. To him is also largely due the credit of the 
introduction of German methods of investigation 
and treatment of Political Economy. While not 
denying the value of the deductive school, he has 
been a steady advocate of the importance of the 
inductive method, of the view that economics and 
ethics are vitally connected, and that economic 
environment and life are less subject to physical 
laws, and more to human influence than the classi- 
cal school of Political Economy would admit. 

Another line in which Dr. Ely’s influence has 
been strongly felt, is in the awakening of the 
churches to their duty with regard to the various 
social problems of the day. 

Dr. Ely was one of the originators of the Ameri- 
can Kconomic Association, which was founded in 
1885. He was secretary of the organization from 
that time until 1892, and during the greater part 
of these seven years he had the management of 
its affairs and superintended the publication of its 
monographs. 





ed 


Dr. Ely received the degree of LL.D. from 
Hobart College in 1892. His principal publica- 
tions are as follows: 

“French and German Socialism 
INES ea 

‘*Past and Present of Political Economy ;”’ 

‘‘Labor Movement in America ;’’ 

‘““Taxation in American States and Cities ;’’ 

‘*Social Aspect of Christianity ;”’ 

‘*Problems of To-Day ;’’ 

‘“ Introduction to Political Economy ;”’ 

‘‘Outlines of Economics,’’—Chautauqua and 
College editions ; 

‘** Socialism and Social Reform ;’’ 

‘“The Social Law of Service.” 

‘‘The Past and Present of Political Economy,’* 
‘‘TIntroduction to Political Economy ”’ and ‘‘ Tax- 
ation in American States and Cities’’ have been 
translated into Japanese. ‘‘ The Outlines of Eco- 
nomics’’ has been printed in raised characters for 
the blind. 

Besides these volumes, Dr. Ely is the author of 
a large number of magazine articles, having been 
a frequent contributor to the ‘‘ North American 
Reyiew,’% ‘Harpers,’ ““¢ The Century,” <‘ The 
Forum,’’ and other monthlies; and also weeklies 
like ‘‘The Independent’? and the ‘‘ Christian 
Union.’”’? He is also the editor of ‘‘Crowell’s Li- 
brary of Economics and Politics,” 


in Modern 


Jesse Macy, LL.D., is Professor of Political 
Science, at Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. Prof. 
Macy was born in Henry County, Indiana, in 
1842. His parents were Quakers and like other 
zealous members of the Society of Friends, they 
were radical abolitionists, and many of the leading 
agitators in this great reform, shared frequently 
the cordial hospitality of this frontier home. 

The boy lived on a farm and attended the 
country school during his early years, but the 
family moved to Iowa in 1856 and young Macy 
began teaching in 1860. Afterward he attended 
the Quaker Academy of Oskaloosa, Iowa, and was 
graduated from Iowa college in 1870. 

Since that time he has taught continuously in 
the college with the exception of two years spent 
in the study of political institutions in Europe. 

His literary work is well represented in a mono- 
graph in the Johns Hopkins Series of Historical 
Studies—various articles in ‘‘The Academy,” 
‘* Political Science Quarterly,’? ‘‘Yale Review,’’ 
‘‘ American Journal of Sociology,”’ etc. 

He is also the author of a work on Civil Govern- 
ment, and another on the English Constitution, 
together with an abridgment of Bryce’s ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.”’ 


H. H. Powers, Ph.D., is Professor of Economics. 
and Sociology, at the Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, California. Professor Powers belongs to the 
Badger State, having been born in Hebron, Wis- 
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consin, 1859. His early education was in the 
country schools, but he entered the University of 
Wisconsin in 1878 and was graduated from that 
institution in 1882, taking ‘‘first honors”’ in one 
course and ‘‘ special honors’’ in another. 

He went into business for two or three years, but 
the attractions of study and student life were very 
strong, and he began teaching in the University of 
Wisconsin in January, of 1885. 

He went abroad and studied there from 1886 un- 
til 1888 and then assumed the duties of a profes- 
sor in Oberlin College for about four years, 

He studied with Dr. Richard Ely for a year, and 
then filled a professorship in Smith College and 
later in the Leland Stanford University. Since 1897 
he has made his home in Berlin, where he spends 
his time in writing and in study, availing himself 





of the advantages of the great German libraries, 
and alsoof association with German scholars who 
make a specialty of his favorite theme. 


John R. Commons, Professor of Sociology at 
Syracuse University, New York. Professor Com- 
mons was born in Ohioin 1862, but the family 
afterward removed to Indiana, and he was grad- 
uated from the Winchester High School in 1881. 
Going back to Ohio he matriculated at Oberlin 
College and was graduated there with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1888; two years later he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts. 

His literary productions include the ‘‘ Distribu- 
tion of Wealth ” (1893), ‘‘Social Reform and the 
Church ’’ (1894), and other works. 


Hon. W. P. Reeves was born in Canterbury, 
New Zealand, 1857. He was educated in the 
colony, though he came to England in 1875 to go 
into residence at Corpus College, Oxford; he was 
forced, however, by ill health to return. Until 
1887 he took no part in political life. During 
these years, however, he was acquiring ease and 











grace of expression by journalism; and knowledge 
and conviction by study of history and economics. 
In 1887 he appeared unexpectedly on the platform 
with such success that he was at once returned 
to Parliament, where he rapidly made his mark as 
a debater. A believer in short speeches, he is 
author of the rule under which speeches in the 
New Zealand Parliament are limited to half an 
hour. Joining the Ballarse ministry in 1891, he 
was intrusted with the portfolios of education, 
justice and labor. 

As education minister, besides supervising the 
compulsory, free, and secular system of the colony, 
he paid special attention to the instruction of the 
Maori population. But it is as labor minister that 
Mr. Reeves’ term of office will be memorable. 
Within four years he passed the Truck Act, the 
Employers’ Liability Act (1891), the Contractors’ 
and Workmen’s Lien Act (1892), the Workmen’s 
Wages Act (1893), the Conspiracy Law Amend- 
ment, Factories, Shipping and Seamen’s Amend- 
ment, Shops and Shop Assistants, and Industrial 


; Conciliation Acts (1894), the Servants’ Registry 


and Wages Attachment Act (1895). In this exten- 
sive code of labor regulation the most important 
measure is the Industrial Conciliation Act, which 
enforces compulsory arbitration in the event of 
failure of negotiations between employers and 
workmen. So far this act has beenan unqualified 
success. In New Zealand strikes and lock-outs, 
the most ruinous and barbarous accompaniments 
of unregulated competitive industry, have van-. 
ished. To every man that feels that industrial 
problems, especially the relation of workers to the 
captains of industry, have become the first of po- 
litical questions, Mr. Reeves’ New Zealand labor 
legislation repays a careful investigation. It is 
bold and it is practical. Mr. Reeves is the type of 
men England just now very much lacks. He has 
united the liberal and labor movements. In his 
colony he tempered the unpractical aspirations of 
extremists, and brought conviction to the doubt- 
ing minds of moderates. Since 1896 he has been 
Agent-General for his colony in London, where he 
has already made a large circle of friends. 


John A. Hobson was born in Derby, Eng- 
land, in 1858. He was educated at Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was graduated with honors 
in 1880. A few years later he was appointed as. 
lecturer in economics by. the Oxford University in 
connection with the extension movement. 

In 1889 he, in connection with a fellow worker, 
published the ‘‘ Physiology.of Industry.’’ ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Poverty,’’ by Hobson, followed in 1891,” 
‘‘The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” in 1894, 
and the ‘‘ Problems of the Unemployed,” in 1896. . 

Besides these valuable works many articles on 
economics have been furnished for the standard 
periodicals of England and America. 


Katharine Coman was graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1880 and was appointed to. 
an instructorship in English at Wellesley College 
immediately after. She was transferred to the 
history department in the following year, and was: 
appointed Professor of History.and Economics in 
1886. 

The subject of ‘Women’s Work and Wages”’ is 
one of especial interest to her, and she prepared a 
paper on this theme for the Congress at the World’s 
Fair in 1893. Since that time she has contributed 
papers on kindred subjects to various standard 
periodicals. 
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Foy Spencer Baldwin, Ph. D.—Professor Bald- 
win was born July 6, 1870, at Charlotte, Michigan. 
He prepared for college at Berwick Academy, 
South Berwick, Maine, and entered Boston Uni- 
versity in the autumn of 1884. In June, 1888, he 
was graduated, with the degree of Bachelorof Arts. 
The year 1888-89 was spent at Montpelier, Vermont, 
on the editorial staff of the Vermont Watchman. 
During the next two years he was one of the mas- 
ters in St. Luke’s School, Philadelphia. In 1891- 
92 he returned to Boston University as instructor 
in English. The following year he went to Ger- 
many, having been appointed to a traveling fellow- 
ship. In 1894 he received the de- 
gree of R.P.D. from the University 
of Munich, and the degree of Ph.D. 
from Boston University. While in 
Germany he published; ‘‘ Die Eng- 
lischen Bergwerksgesetze thre Ge- 
schichte von thren Aufiugen bis zur 
Gegenwart.” (Cotta, Stuttgart, 1894.) 

In 1894-95 Dr. Baldwin was in- 
structor in history and economics 
in the Norwich, Conn., Free Acad- 
emy. In1895he wascalled to Boston 
University, as assistant professor of 
political economy and social science; 
in 1896 he was made full professor. 
Dr. Baldwin is prominent in the field 
of social reform and lecture work in 
Boston and writes frequently for the 
periodical press, 


Graham Taylor was born in 
Schenectady, N. Y., about forty- 
five years ago, son of Rev. William 
J. R. Taylor, minister of the Dutch 
Reformed church, and one in a long 
succession of ministers. Graham 
was educated at Rutger’s College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and gradu- 
ated from the Reformed Theological 
Senlinary at that place, for ministry 
in that denomination. His first pas- 
torate was one of seven years at 
Hopewell, Duchess county, N. Y., 
where he first became interested in 
the problems of the poorer classes, 
especially the propertyless tenants 
of the rural district among whom 
he ministered. He was called from. 
there to the Fourth Congregational 
church at Hartford, Conn., which 
he revived from a condition so mori- 
bund that it was not expected long 
to survive. It was a famous church, with a noble 
anti-slavery history, but its people had moved to 
other parts of the city, and while it was sur- 
rounded by a dense population, it was a popula- 
tion of non-church-goers. Through the ministry 
of Professor Taylor, the church that needed people 
and the people that needed a church were brought 
together, anda great people’s church was built up, 
becoming one of the models for ‘‘institutional ”’ 
work in the United States. 

Professor Taylor’s Hartford pastorate was char- 
acterized by his increasing sympathy for the toil- 
ing masses of manual laborers, until he became 
known throughout New England as one of the 
warmest friends of the Labor Movement. His 
studies in social problems, and his contact with 
real life resulted in his appointment to the chair 
of practical theology in Hartford Theological 
Seminary, whence he was called in 1892 to that of 








| Christian Sociology in Chicago Theological Sem- 


inary (Congregational) in Chicago. There he has 
become a leader in all social inquiry and reform, and 
is recognized as one of the most thoroughly in- 
formed men in America on the subject of the prog- 
ress of the Labor Movement. In 1894 he founded 
the social settlement in the seventeenth ward of 
Chicago, and since then, has with his family made 
his home there, in one of the most dense and cos- 
mopolitan sections of Chicago. From that vantage- 
point and the chair at the seminary, he has been 
able to carry on a large ministry of social educa- 
tion to people in all parts of the country. He is 


Graham Taylor, D.D. 


one of the most popular lecturers at the summer 
Assemblies, and leads a life so full of action that 
only hi; fine physique and simple habits could 
enable him to withstand the strain. 


Mr. William F. Willoughby was born in 1867 
in the grand old State of Virginia, which has well 
been called ‘‘The Mother of Presidents.’? His 
native place was the historic town of Alexandria, 
where he received hisearly education. Afterwards 
he spent three years at the Johns Hopkins 
University, during which time he held an _hon- 
orary Hopkins’ scholarship, which is the high- 
est honor granted to undergraduates. He was 
graduated from the department of History and 
Economics with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1888. 

Since 1890 he has been connected with the 
United States Department of Labor as an expert 
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under the Commissioner, Col. Carroll D. Wright. 
In this capacity he has been repeatedly sent 
abroad to make special investigations concerning 
industrial questions in Europe, and to represent 
the United States Government at various inter- 
national congresses in relation to social ques- 
tions. 

He was an important factor at the Congress of 
Milan in 1$94 and also at Brussels in 1897. 

Mr. Willoughby also made a special report to 
the United States Commissioner of Education 
upon the schools for recruiting the Civil Service 
in France, and this was published in the annual 
report. He also collected statistics in France for 
the Senate Finance Committee when it was making 
the investigation of wages and prices. 

Mr. Willoughby is a member of the American 
Economic, and the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. 

Since the organization of the ‘‘ Musée Socieole’’ he 
has been the American representative. This in- 
stitution was endowed with over a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and is devoted to the investiga- 
tion of all social questions. It includes in its mem- 
bership all of the most prominent economists of 
France. 

In addition to his official reports, which are pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor, Mr. Willoughby 
has been a frequent contributor to the principal 
economic reviews, such as the ‘‘Quarterly Journal 
of Economics,’’ ‘Political Science Quarterly,”’ 
“Vale Review,”’ etc. 

He has devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
workingmen’s insurance, his principal contribu- 
tions on this subject being the work entitled 
“Workingmen’s Insurance,” ‘The French Work- 
men’s Compensation Act’? in the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of Economics” for July, 1898; ‘‘ Insurance 
Against Unemployment” in the ‘Political Science 
Quarterly”’ for September, 1887, and others. 


Edward D. Jones, Ph. D., of the University of 
Wisconsin, is the son of a Methodist minister and 
was born in Wisconsin in 1870. © 

He received a common education in the schools 
of Oshkosh and afterward studied at the Lawrence 
University at Appleton. He pursued the scientific 
course of study at the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
where he was graduated in 1892. 

Professor Jones entered the University of Wis- 
consinin the autumn of 1892, taking up economics, 
history, and political science. The following 
year he spent abroad, studying at the University of 
Berlin, and also at Halle, where he received espe- 
cial training in statistics from Professor Conrad, 
one of the most eminent staticians in Europe. 
He then studied for some time in the British 
Museum, after which he returned to his native 
heath and completed his course in the University 
of Wisconsin, receiving the degree of Ph.D. in 
1895. The same year he was appointed to the 
position which he now holds in the School of 
Economics, Political Science and History. 


Lauros G. McConachie, Ph.D., is of Scotch- 
Irish parentage and was born in Sparta, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1866. He was one of eleven children, and 
this family of workers cleared out a farm in 
the backwoods twenty miles inland from Kas- 
Kaskia. Farm work and farm life furnishes one 
of the best foundations for athletic and manly 
development, provided it is accompanied by intel- 
lectual culture, such as young McConachie re- 





ceived. He was keptat the country schools during 
his early years and was graduated from the High 
School in 1885. The following year he entered 
Knox College of Galesburg, Illinois, whose presi- 
dent at that time was Hon. Newton Bateman—a 
man whose memory still lives with his pupils as an 
inspiration and a blessing. 

Mr. McConachie was graduated in 1890 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and during the sum- 
mer of that year was appointed to the Chair of 
History and Geography in the State Normal 
School of Missouri. 

In the autumn of 1892 he was enrolled as a 
student in the department of history and politics 
at the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. 
From there he went as a student along the same 
lines to the University of Pennsylvania, and from 
thence to Cornell: where he received the degree of | 
1d st Ogi 

He has just published a work entitled ‘‘ Con- 
gressional Committees,’’ which is a study of the 
development of legislative methods in the National 
Congress from 1789 to 1898, prefaced by an investi- 
gation of our parliamentary inheritance from the 
British Parliament and Colonial Assemblies. 


Mr. N. O. Nelson, of the Nelson Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo., is a sturdy business 
man and his success is largely the result of his 
own enterprise and good judgment. He was born 
on a farm in Missouri and received his early edu- 
cation in acountry school. He isa veteran soldier, 
having served all through the War of the Rebel- 
lion. Some years ago he became deeply interested 
in the question of cooperation between the 
employer and employés, and he now stands at 
the head of a great manufacturing company in St. 
Louis with about four hundred men in his employ. 
He has founded the village of Leclaire, in the 
suburbs of the city, and he there resides with his 
employés around him. About twelve years since 
he began sharing his profits with his men and the 
results have been most satisfactory. 

Mr. Nelson was a member of the first Inter- 
national Codperative Congress in London in 1895, 
and has kept in close touch with the codperative 
movement in England and on the Continent. He 
has personally visited the large profit-sharing 
establishments in France and the codperative 
factories and stores in England. He isa careful 
student of Political Economy and its kindred 
sciences, and his views upon these subjects are 
well worthy of careful consideration. 


Eltweed Pomeroy comes of sturdy New Eng- 
land ancestry and was born in Newark, New 
Jersey, Sept. 10, 1860. He was educated in the 
public schools and after graduating from the 
Newark High School went directly into the manu- 
facturing business. He became interested insocial 
problems during his school days and has been a 
close student of the subject since. The necessary 
travel connected with his business has been the 
means of largely extending his observation on 
the practical phases of the subject. 

In ’91 or ’92 he became interested in the Direct 
Legislation movement, becoming Secretary of the 
D. L. League of New York. In 1895 he was the 
editor and publisher of the Direct Legislation 
Record, and a year later became the President of 
the National D. L. League. He, is also an asso- 
ciate editor of several standard periodicals devoted 
to this subject and is an active writer and lecturer 
upon the theme. 
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=gealN a general way we have already considered the nature of economics, and 
i Bes | we have learned that it deals with industrial society. The time has 

“i; now come when we have to examine more precisely the nature of the 
subject of economic study, and to seek an accurate definition of 
economics. 

Economics deals with man. ‘This is the first thing which must always be re- 
membered in connection with economics. As the late Prof. Roscher of Leipzig has 
said: ‘‘The beginning and the end of economic science ‘is man.’’? Economics 
deals with man, and not with things. As we shall see presently, there have been 
economists who have defined economics without any mention of man. These 
economists themselves, however, have discussed man and his relations in their 
treatises. Wealth has no significance except in its relation to man; and indeed the 
very idea of wealth implies relations of things to man, and also of men to each 
other. Another thing to be borne in mind is that we consider man not merely asa 
producer of wealth, but as a consumer as well; and we make consumption the end 
of production. ‘The production of wealth is not an end in itself, but only a means 
toanend. ‘Things are produced in order that they may be used or consumed. If 
we have regard to production alone, we may make man an excellent producing 
machine, but we destroy the best that is in man and thus defeat the end for which 
production is carried on. | 

Economics is a human study, but manifestly there are many other human 
studies. Physiology, Hygiene and Anthropology deal with man. We must take 
another step forward, and we do this when we say that economics deals with man in 
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society. We deal with man as a social being. We regard him in those social 
relations, which are essential to his existence as a man. Man cannot be a rational, 
an ethical or even a religous being if separated from social relations. This is well 
illustrated by the condition of the deaf before they have received instruction. 
Although even before they are instructed they have not existed entirely without the 
benefit of social relations, their infirmity has kept them from entering in any large 
measure into these relations. We are told by those who are engaged in their educa- 
tion that the absence of moral and religious ideas among them before they have 
been taught is most astonishing. ‘Their minds seem to present almost a blank in 
these particulars. It requires social relations 
| to bring out that which is implanted in man. 
Society is the soil in which men develop. 

How could we havea religious life with- 
out language? and language implies society. 
The Founder of Christianity gathered about 
him a band of twelve as a nucleus of a great 
Christian society which was to cover the face 
of the earth. 

We could have, possibly, a very rude pro- 
duction of wealth by isolated man. With that, 
however, we are not concerned. Nor are we 
concerned in economics with individual activi- 
ties of man, considered as individual activi- 
ties, even when he lives in society. We are 
dealing with man in his relationships. 

We deal thus with man as a member of 
society, for whom production of wealth is 
carried on. Man is our central pivotal point, 

Prof. William Réscher. about which all revolves. But we must take 
another step forward and lay emphasis upon 
the fact that we have to do with the well-being of man, and not a class of men. 
Industrial society exists for all men and all classes of men, and not for some men 
and some classes of men. Obvious as this is when stated in this form, it is some- 
thing which is frequently overlooked, both in science and in practice. There have 
been those, for example, who have, both scientifically and practically, considered 
the wage-earner as merely a means to an end for the rest of society. ‘There have 
been those who have deplored high wages as an obstacle to the increase of wealth, 
and have overlooked the fact that high wages mean wealth. High wages are the 
proof and the actuality of prosperity. Anything which adds to the well-being of 
the wage-earner adds to the well-being of society. 

But we regard man as a member of society, considered in certain activities. We 
give expression to these activities of man in the phrase ‘‘industrial’’ society or 
‘‘economic’’ society. We deal with man living in society, and putting forth efforts 
to gain a livelihood. 

Moreover, we consider this industrial society as in process of development, 
equally with all other social life-spheres. We have thus a statics, and a dynamics of 
economics. By the statics of economics, we understand that branch which deals 
with economic society as it exists at a given time. We consider what has been 
called the relations of co-existence. Under the dynamics of society we understand 
that part of economics which has to do with the growth-processes of industrial 
society. We ask what changes have taken place in the nature of industrial society, 
and how these changes have been effected. The two departments of economics, 
statics and dynamics, must be carried along together; neither one can be understood 
without the other. (1) 
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THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECT OF 
ECONOMIC STUDY. 


(1) Principles of Economics.—The grouping, 
therefore, which is best for the purposes of science 
proceeds on the principle of collecting all those 
facts and reasonings which are similar to one 
another in nature: so that the study of each may 
throw light onits neighbor. By working thus for 
a long time at one set of considerations, we get 
gradually nearer to those fundamental unities 
which are called nature’s laws: we trace their 
action first singly, and then in combination ; and 
thus make progress slowly but surely. The laws 
of human action are not indeed as simple, as 
definite or as clearly ascertainable as those of 
physics. But the vazson a’étre of economics as a 
separate scienceé is 
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it deals chiefly with that 
part of man’s action which is most under the 
control of measurable motives; and which there- 
fore lends itself better than any other to syste- 
matic reasoning and analysis. The practical uses of 
economic studies should never be out of our 
minds; but our chief direct aims, are to study and 
interpret facts, and to find out what are the effects 
of different causes, acting singly and in combina- 
tion. 

Economics is then the science which investigates 
man’s action in the ordinary business of life. It 
pursues the inquiries:— ; 
~ How does economic freedom tend, so far as its 
influence reaches, to arrange the production, dis- 
tribution and exchange of wealth? What organi- 
zation of industry and trade does it tend to bring 
about; what forms of division of labor; what 
arrangements of the money market, of wholesale 
and retail dealing and what relations between 
employer and employed? How does it tend to 
adjust values, that is, the prices of material things 
whether produced on the spot or brought from a 
distance, rents of all kinds, interest on capital and 
the earnings of all forms of work, including that 
of undertaking and managing business enterprises? 
How does it affect the course of foreign trade? 
Subject to what limitations is the price of anything 
a measure of its real utility? What increase of 
happiness is prima facie likely to result from a 
given increase in the wealth of any class of society? 
How far is the industrial efficiency of any class 
impaired by the insufficiency of its income? How 
far would an increase of the income of any class, 
if once effected, be likely to sustain itself through 
its effects in increasing their efficiency and earning 
power? ; ; 

How far does, as a matter of fact, the influence 
of economic freedom reach (or how far has it 
reached at any particular time) in any place, in 
any rank of society, or in any particular branch of 
industry? What other influences are most power- 
ful there; and how is the action of all these 
influences combined? In particular, how far does 
economic freedom tend of its own action to build 
up combinations and monopolies, and what are 
their effects! How are the various classes of 
society likely to be affected by its action in the 
long run; what will be the intermediate effects 
while its ultimate results are being worked out; 
and, account being taken of the time over which 
they will spread, what is the relative importance 
of these two classes of ultimate and intermediate 
effects? Whatwill be the incidence of any system 
of taxes? What burdens will it impose on the com- 
munity, and what revenue will it afford to the 
State? 
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The practical issues which are a motive in the 
background to economic inquiries vary from 
time to time, and from place to place. But the 
following problems are of special urgency now in 
our own country: 

How should we act so as to increase the good 
and diminish the evil influences of economic free- 
dom, both in its ultimate results and in the course 
of its progress? If the first are good, and the lat- 
ter evil, but those who suffer the evil, do not reap 
the good, how far is it right that they should suf- 
fer for the benefit of others? 

Taking it for granted that a more equal distri- 
bution of wealth is to be desired, how far would 
this justify changes in the institutions of property, 
or limitations of free enterprise, even when they 
would be likely to diminish the aggregate of 
wealth? In other words, how far should an in- 
crease in the income of the poorer classes and a 
diminution of their work be aimed at, even if it 
involved some lessening of national material 
wealth? How far could this be done without in- 
justice, and without slackening the energies of the 
leaders of progress? How ought the burdens of 
taxation to be distributed among the different 
classes of society ? 

Ought we to rest content with the existing forms 
of division of labor? Is it necessary that large 
numbers of the people should be exclusively oc- 
cupied with work that has no elevating character? 
Is it possible to educate gradually among the great 
mass of workers a new capacity for the higher 
kinds of work ; and in particular for undertaking 
cooperatively the management of the businesses in 
which they are themselves employed ? 

What are the proper relations of individual and 
collective action in a stage of civilization such as 
ours? How far ought voluntary association in its 
various forms, old and new, to be left to supply 
collective action for those purposes for which such 
action has special advantages? What business 
affairs should be undertaken by society itself act- 
ing through its Government, imperial or local? 
Have we, forinstance, carried so far as we should, 
the plan of collective ownership and use of open 
spaces, of works of art, of the means of instruction 
and amusement, as well as of those material re- 
quisites of a civilized life, the supply of which 
requires united action, such as gas and water, and 
railways? 

When Government does not itself directly inter- 
vene, how far should it allow individuals and 
corporations to conduct their own affairs as they 
please? How far should it regulate the manage- 
ment of railways and other concerns which are to 
some extent in a position of monopoly, and again 
of land, and other things, the quantity of which 
cannot be increased by man? Is it necessary to 
retain in their full force all the existing rights of 
property; or have the original necessities for 
which they were meant to provide, in some 
measure passed away? 

Are the prevailing methods of using wealth 
entirely justifiable? What scope is there for the 
moral pressure of social opinion in constraining 
and directing individual action in those economic 
relations, in which the rigidity and violence of 
Government interference would be likely to do 
more harm than good? 

In what respect do the duties of one nation to 
another in economic matters, differ from those of 
members of the same nation to one another ?— 
‘‘Principles of Economics,’ by Alfred Marshall, 


Vol. L., pp. 95-98. 
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2. THE DEFINITION OF ECONOMICS AND ITS RECENT ORIGIN. 


Political economy is an older term for our science than economics, and if we 
give some attention first to this older term we shall understand better why the more 
recent is now generally employed. ‘‘ Political economy’’ is derived from three 
Greek words. Political comes from a word which means city or state, the same 
word signifying both in ancient Greece, because the state was essentially a city- 
state. ‘‘ Political’? may be regarded as strictly the same as “national.’’? Politics, 
which has so many unfortunate associations nowadays, means really the ‘science of 
the nation.” ‘‘Hconomy” means the regulation or the ordering of the household, 
and in this connection, on its material side. ‘‘ Political economy” then really 
means ‘‘national house-keeping.’’ But finally the term came to mean not merely 
the national house-keeping itself, but the science concerned with national house- 
keeping. Political’ economy, then, is a science which has to do with the relations 
existing among men in a nation, in so far as these relations arise out of the care for 
material goods. 

But it is manifest that there is at once an opportunity for confusion when the 
term political economy is used to designate our science. We need a term not only 
to designate the science which deals with the national house-keeping, but also one 
to designate this house-keeping itself. A great deal of confusion has arisen from 
the failure to distinguish between the economic life and the science ne deals 
with that life. In order to avoid this confusion, the termination ‘ics’? has been 
substituted for the termination ‘‘y.’’ So we have ‘* economics,”’? resets merely 
the science, leaving ‘‘economy’’ to designate the life itself. This termination 
‘“ics’? is one which is used to indicate a science, as for example, ‘‘mathematics.”’ 
The adjective ‘‘political’’ has been dropped, both to avoid unfortunate associations 
with the word, and also to secure brevity. It is well then to do what we can to 
promote the use of the term economy, or national or political economy to designate 
a certain totality of relations and activities, and the use of the term economics as a 
designation for the science dealing with those relations and activities. 

Bringing together what has been said about economics heretofore we may define 
economics as the scence of those social phenomena to which the wealth-getting and 
wealth-using activities of man give rise. This can, however, be expanded somewhat. 
Man’s life in society is, as has already been stated, a unit. Every social life-sphere 
conditions all other social life-spheres. When we take a full view of man’s economic 
activities, and deal with them scientifically, we must include other social life-spheres 
in so far as they influence the industrial life-sphere. In economics we do not deal 
with education in itself, but with education in its bearings upon industrial society. 
These bearings, however, are so important, that they cannot be, and indeed have 
not been, neglected. We have then this expanded definition of economics: Fco-_ 
nomics ws the science (a) which treats of those social phenomena to which the wealth- 
getting and wealth-using activity of man gives rise; and (b) which deals weth all — 
other branches of his life in so far as they affect his social activity mm this respect... 

We have used the expression wealth-getting and wealth-using. By wealth we 
mean material things of value. We mean goods and services which usually and 
regularly cost labor, and which are exchangeable for labor. We mean useful things — 
of a material nature, and personal services which satisfy human wants, provided 
these things and services exist in quantities below the amounts desired. The idea 
of value is involved and we shall have more to say about this idea hereafter; but 
what has been said is sufficient for present purposes. Social phenomena arise out 
of the wealth-getting and wealth-using activity of man. ‘These are observed, classi- 
fied, studied, and conclusions are drawn from them. 

Our definition makes it apparent that in economics we discuss social phenomena 
which are also examined by other sciences. All the sciences which deal with man 
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cross each other at many points. Each science has its own point of view, and from 
that point of view examines social phenomena, and in that point of view finds its 
limitations. 

Economics deals with social phenomena, and social phenomena arise out of 
relationships. We may then fasten our attention upon these relationships, and say 
economics deals with relations of economic units,.These economic units are gener- 
ally families, but also individuals, cities, states and nations, as well as other associ- 
ations of men,. The business-firm is an economic unit, and sois the private corpora- 
tion. Economics deals with the relations of these units, and with their union into 
larger units. These units we may-call-economics. The efforts put forth in the 
acquisition and use of goods we designate as economic, and the totality of a person’s 
efforts put forth in the acquisition and use of goods we may call his economy. 
Having adopted the term economics as a designation of our science, we can, with- 
out danger of confusion, thus speak of the economy of an individal, of a family, of 
a nation, etc. 

This explanation of terms prepares us for another definition of economics, which 
has been given by the well-known German writer, Dr. H. von Scheel: ‘“ Economics 
describes the relations of private economies to one another and their union into 
larger economic communities (as township, city, state), taking into account their — 
origin, their growth, and their constitution, and prescribing rules for that ordering 
of these relations best calculated to meet the demands of the degree of culture 
already attained and to be attained in the future.” 

When we fasten in our mind this essential feature of economics we understand 
better its increasing importance. ‘The economic relations of men have increased 
immensely, and they are increasing in their significance daily. (1) | 

We can also understand better why it is, that this science is of so recent an origin 
when we bear in mind the fact that we are dealing with economic relations. 
Economic relations of men were comparatively insignificant until recently. While 
men have, of course, always lived associated together, economic units formerly were 
comparatively small and had comparatively few relations with each other. One 
single illustration must suffice at the present time. The revenues of a nation are 
discussed in that branch of economics which we call public finance. National 
revenues imply economic relations of many kinds. The revenue of any one of the 
Greek states, in the time of the greatest glory of Greece, was less than those of some 
private families to-day. It is said that the total revenue of Athens in the time of 
Pericles amounted to only about a million dollars. The revenues of a modern 
nation, like France, England, Germany, or the United States are counted by the 
hundred million. The regular national expenditures of Great Britain now amount 
to nearly one hundred million pounds sterling, and are increasing continually. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, the expenditures of our national government 
amounted to over four hundred and thirty million dollars. They are now increas- 
ing rapidly on account of the war, and they are not likely to return to the old 
figures after it is closed. All this shows significantly the enormous increase in 
economic relations. ' 

Apart from all this, we have other considerations which are more familiar. The 
ancients had very little respect for industrial society. They valued religion and 
politics, but they despised manual toil and all who were engaged init. Problems 
of labor and capital existed to a less extent, and were considered less worthy of 
study by philosophic minds. 

Something more might be added on this subject, but after all, the principal 
desire of the author at the present time, is to point out the increase in economic rela- 
tions, and the meaning of this increase. He believes also, that he has stated the 
main reasons why economics is so recent in origin. It did not begin to exist.as_a 
separate and distinct science until the latter part of the last century, and it was 
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then that problems of labor and problems of public finance began to be of an 
importance which was never before felt, and it was then that that multiplication of 
economic relations took place, both extensively and intensively, which is so marked 


a characteristic of the present century. 





2. THE DEFINITION OF ECONOMICS 
AND ITS RECENT ORIGIN. 


(1) Periods of Economic Inquiry.—The his- 
tory of economic inquiry is most naturally 
divided into the three great periods of (1) the 
ancient, (2) the medizval, and (3) the modern 
worlds. In the two former, this branch of study 
could exist only in a rudimentary state. It is 
evident that for any considerable development 
of social theory two conditions must be fulfilled. 
First, the phenomena must have exhibited them- 
selves on a sufficiently extended scale to supply 
adequate matter for observation, and afford a sat- 
isfactory basis for scientific generalizations; and 
secondly, whilst the spectacle is thus provided, 
the spectator must have been trained for his task, 
and armed with the appropriate aids and instru- 
ments of research, that is to say, there must have 
been such a previous cultivation of the simpler 
sciences as will have both furnished the necessary 
data of doctrine, and prepared the proper methods 
of investigation. 

Sociology requires to use for its purposes theo- 
rems which belong to the domains of physics and 
biology, and which it must borrow from their pro- 
fessors; and, on the logical side, the methods 
which it has to employ—deductive, observational, 
comparative—must have been previously shaped 
in the cultivation of mathematics, and the study of 
the inorganic world, or of organisms less complex 
than the social. 

Hence it is plain that, though some laws or 
tendencies of society must have been forced on 
men’s attention in every age, by practical exigen- 
cies which could not be postponed, and though 
the questions thus raised must have received some 
empirical solution, a really scientific sociology 
must be the product of a very advanced stage of 
intellectual development. And this is true of the 
economic, as of other branches of social theory.— 
‘“‘ History of Political Economy,’ by John Kells 
Ingram, pp. 5, 6. 


A Study of Actions.— Political economy, or 
economics, is a study of ‘man’s actions in the 
ordinary business of life; it inquires how he gets 
his income and how he uses it... Thus it is on the 
one side a study of wealth and on the other, 
a more important side, a part of the study of man. 
For man’s character has been moulded by his 
every-day work, and by the material resources 
which he thereby procures, more than by any 
other influence unless it be that of his religious 
ideals. .In fact the two great forming agencies of 
the world’s history, have been the religious and 
the economic. Here and there the ardor of the 
military or the artistic spirit has been for a while 
predominant: but religious and economic in- 
fluences have nowhere been displayed from the 
front rank even for a time; and they have nearly 
always been more important than all others put 
together. 

Religious motives are more intense than eco- 
nomic; but their direct action seldom extends 
over so large a part of life. For the business by 
which a person earns his livelihood generally fills 
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his thoughts, during by far the greater part of 
those hours in which his mind is at its best; dur- 
ing them his character is being formed by the 
way in which he uses his faculties in his work, by 
the thoughts and the feelings which it suggests, 
and by his relations to his associates in work, his 
employers or his employés. 

And very often the influence exerted on a 
person’s character by the amount of his income is 
hardly less, if it is less, than that exerted by the 
way in which it is earned. It makes indeed little 
real difference to the life of a family, whether its 
yearly income is five thousand, or twenty-five 
thousand dollars. But it makes a very great dif- 
ference, whether the income is one hundred 
and fifty, or seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
With seven hundred and fifty, the family has, 
with one hundred and fifty dollars, it has not, 
the material conditions of a complete life. Itis 
true that in religion, in the family affections and 
in friendship, even the poor may find scope for 
many of those faculties which are the source of 
the highest happiness. But the conditions which 
surround extreme poverty, especially in densely 
crowded places, tend to deaden the higher faculties. 
Those who have been called the ‘‘residuum”’ of 
our large towns have little opportunity for friend- 
ship ; they know nothing of the decencies and the 
quiet, and very little even of the unity of family 
life, and religion seldom reaches them. No doubt 
their physical, mental and moral ill-health is 
partly due to other causes than poverty, but this 
is the chief cause. 

And in addition to the residuum, there are vast 
numbers of people both in town and country, who 
are brought up with insufficient food, clothing and 
house-room, whose education is broken off early 
in order that they may go to work for wages, who. 
thenceforth are engaged during long hours in 
exhausting toil with imperfectly nourished bodies, 
and have therefore no chance of developing their 
higher mental faculties. 

Their life is not necessarily unhealthy or un- 
happy. Rejoicing in their affections towards God 
and man, and perhaps even possessing some natural 
refinement of feeling, they may lead lives that 
are far less incomplete than those of many who. 
have more material wealth. But for all that, their 
poverty is a great and almost unmixed evil to 
them. Even when they are well their weariness. 
often amounts to pain, while their pleasures are 
few; and when sickness comes, the suffering 
caused by poverty increases tenfold. And though 
a contented spirit may go far towards reconciling 
them to these evils, there are others to which it 
ought not to reconcile them. Overworked and 
undertaught, weary and careworn, without quiet 
and without leisure, they have no chance of mak- 
ing the best of their mental faculties. 

Although then some of the evils which com- 
monly go with poverty are not its necessary con- 
sequences ; yet, broadly speaking, ‘‘the destruc- 
tion of the poor is their poverty’’; and the study 
of the causes of poverty, is the study of the causes 
of the degredation of a large part of mankind.— 
“ Principles of Economics,” Vol. I., by Alfred 
Marshall, pp. 1, 2, 3. 
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3 OTHER DEFINITIONS OF ECONOMICS. 


The nature of our conception and of our definition, will be brought out still more 
clearly, if by way of contrast we examine various definitions which have been given 
in the past. ‘These definitions may be divided into three classes, and each class rep- 
resents a certain stage in the evolution of economics. 

The first class consists of those definitions which make economics deal with 
things. A typical definition is that found in Mrs. Fawcett’s ‘‘ Political Economy for 
Beginners,’’ which is as follows: ‘‘ Political Economy is the science which investi- 
gates the nature of wealth, and the laws which govern its production, exchange, 
and distribution.’’ ; 

Man is not mentioned at all in this definition, and the idea is implied in it, that man 
issimply an instrument dy which wealth is created, and not the end for which it exists. 
No one would state this in so many words, and yet the idea underlies the definition 
and has its marked effect. Those who adopt this definition have generally failed to 
deal with consumption as a partof economics. ‘The underlying idea of the definition 
also creeps into practical thought. It is re-echoed in legislative halls, as a protest 
against measures which seek the welfare of human beings, for example, of wage- 
earning children in cases where it is feared that the production of wealth may be 
affected injuriously. A conception of economics such as that which underlies this 
definition produces incalculable harm. 

The conception of economics as a science which deals with things, can be traced 
back to the eighteenth century philosophy of nature, especially as elaborated in 
France, although by no means confined to that country. In the strong re-action 
against bad government, and unwise government the cry was raised: ‘‘ Back to 
Nature!’’ It was felt that outside of man, and apart from him, there was a natural 
order of things which was beneficent. Man was regarded as a passive agent, rather 
than an active agent in any beneficent social order. It was held that in economic 
life, man’s activity, especially his collective activity, was almost invariably baleful, 
provided he did more than study the laws which beneficent Nature had framed for 
his guidance. (1) 

The innumerable contradictions and the opposition to facts, involved in a theory 
of this kind, must sooner or later become apparent. Nature was described as benefi- 
cent until in our upward progress in the natural order we reached Nature’s highest 
product, namely, man, and then she seemed to have madea failure. As her crown, 
Nature had created a being who in the highest form of his activity almost invar- 
iably worked harm to himself. Man’s nature could receive development only in 
society, man was by very nature a social being; and yet man had to look outside 
himself, and outside society, to learn the laws which he must passively accept in his 
associated efforts to gain a livelihood. 

John Stuart Mill, in the middle of this century, had reached an entirely different 
conception of Nature. Examining Nature more critically, she seemed to him cruel 
and remorseless, a hard and inexorable power. The one good thing in Nature seemed 
to Mill and the men of his age to be man, and it was man’s business by associated 
efforts, and otherwise to redress the inequalities and injustices of Nature. Nature is 
to these men a hard, cruel power, knowing neither pity nor mercy, and the progress 
of civilization means the progressive conquest of Nature. Celebrated are these 
words from John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘ Essay on Nature’’: ‘‘ Nature impales men, breaks 
them as if on a wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to 
death, crushes them with stones like the first Christian martyrs, starves them with 
hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons them by the quick or slow venom of her 
exhalations, and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingen- 
ious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed. All this Nature does with 
the most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice, emptying her shafts 
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upon the best and noblest, indifferently with the meanest and worst; upon those 
engaged in the highest and worthiest enterprises, and often as the direct consequence 
of the noblest acts; and it might almost be imagined as a punishment for them. 

: Anarchy and the Reign of ‘Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin and 
death, by a hurricane and a pestilence.” 

Mill’s conception of Nature could scarcely fail to modify his definition of Politi- 
cal Economy, which may be taken as a type of the second class; nevertheless, he 
did not in his definition express the idea that economics was simply a social science; 
he still gave to economic goods the first place. But hedid bring in the idea of man, 
because he said that economic goods must be considered in their relations to man. 
The definition found in his “Principles of Political Economy” is as follows: 
‘‘ Writers on Political Economy profess to teach, or to.investigate, the nature of 


Wealth, and the laws of its production and distin including , directly LOL 


remotely, the operation of all the causes by which the condition of mankind, or of 
any society of human beings, in respect of this universal object of human desire, 15_ 
made prosperous or the reverse.’’ (2) 

Mill’s definition, like his entire work, was transitional. He continued to move 
towards modern social conceptions, but he held on to much in the older systems 
of thought which was quite inconsistent with the progressive pe of his own 
work. 

The third class of definitions consists of those which make economics a social 
science. The definitions which were given in the preceding chapter fall within this 
third class. The definition given by Prof. Henry C. Adams in his ‘Outlines of 
Lectures upon Political Economy ”’ serves as another illustration of this class of defi- 
nitions. It reads as follows: ‘‘ Political Economy treats of Industrial Society. Its 


purpose as an analytic science is to explain the industrial actions of men. Its pur- 


pose as a constructive science is to discover a scientific and a rational basis for the 
formation and government of industrial society.”’ ; 

This is a significant change in the conception of economics. It brings forward 
at once the thought that human welfare is the chief thing in industrial society. It 
also emphasises the fact of human responsibility. Industrial society is not some- 
thing existing over man and apart from man, but itis the expression of his wishes, 
and his will. It is not thereby stated that man can dojust what he pleases in his eco- 
nomic life. Quite the contrary is the case. Man in his industrial activity has to 
deal with external nature, and external nature is regulated by physical powers, 
which he cannot alter, but can only use to a greater or less extent; in fact, however, 
to avery great extent, for his own purposes. But, as we have already seen, the 
chief thing in industrial society is man. His power, especially through collective 
action, increases daily, and in proportion to his power is his responsibility. 

The laws of industrial society are not natural laws, in the sense that they are 


external to man. If we include man within nature, it is a mere truism to say that . 


the laws of society in every one of its life-spheres must be natural laws. Very gen- 
erally, however, by natural laws we mean laws external to man, and consequently 
those over which he has no control. The laws with which economics has to deal 
give expression to the regularities in man’s associated efforts to gain a livelihood 
through the subjugation of nature, and may be regarded in a way as a compound of 
natural laws and the laws of human natnre. ‘They are best designated as social 
laws. 
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‘ foundation, is in fact no other than that theory of 
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man institutions have disturbed, though its princi- 
ples are distinctly visible through them, and a 
beneficial and harmonious natural order of 
things which appears wherever Nature is left to 
herself. 

In the last century this theory assumed a variety 
of forms and disguises, all of them, however, in- 
volving one fundamental fallacy of reasoning a 
priori from assumptions obtained, not by the in- 
terrogation but by the anticipation of nature; what 
is assumed as Nature being at bottom a mere con- 
jecture respecting its constitution and arrange- 
‘ments. The political philosophyflowing from this 
ideal source, presents to us sometimes an assumed 
state of nature or of society in its natural sim- 
plicity; sometimes an assumed natural tendency or 
order of events, and sometimes a law or principle 
of human nature; and these different aspects 
greatly thicken the confusion perpetually arising 
between the real and the ideal, between that which 
by the assumption ought to be, and that which 
actually is. 

The philosophy of Adam Smith, though com- 
bining an inductive investigation of the real order 
of things, is pervaded throughout by this theory 
of Nature, in a form given to it by theology, by 
political history, and by the cast of his own mind. 
‘“‘The great and leading object of his specula- 
tions,’? says Dugald Stewart, by no means intend- 
ing acriticism, for Mr. Maine had not then explored 
the fallacies lurking in the terms Nature and 
Natural Law, ‘‘is to illustrate the provisions made 
by Nature in the principles of the human mind, 
and in the circumstances of man’s external situa- 
tion, for a gradual and progressive augmentation 
in the means of national wealth, and to demon- 
strate that the most effectual means of advancing 
a people to greatness is to maintain that order of 
things which Nature has pointed out.’’—‘‘ Polztical 
and Moral Philosophy,” by T. E. Cliffe Leslie, pp. 
EGE 152. 

(2) Wealth. — Everyone has a notion, suffi- 
ciently correct for common purposes, of what is 
meant by wealth. The enquiries which relate to 
it are in no danger of being confounded with 
those relating to any other of the great human in- 
terests. All know that it is one thing to be rich, 
another thing to be enlightened, brave, or humane; 
that the question how a nation is made wealthy, 
and how it is made free, or virtuous, or eminent 
in literature, in the fine arts, in arms, or in polity, 
are totally distinct enquiries. 

Those things, indeed, are all indirectly con- 
nected, and react upon one another. A people 
has sometimes become free, because it had first 
grown wealthy; or wealthy, because it had first 
become free. The creed and laws of a people act 
powerfully upon their economical condition; and 
this again, by its influence on their mental devel- 
opment and social relations, reacts upon their 
creed and laws. But though the subjects are in 
very close contact, they are essentially different, 
and have never been supposed to be otherwise. 

It is no part of the design of this treatise to aim 
at metaphysical nicety of definition, where the 
ideas suggested by a term, are already as deter- 
niinate as practical purposes require. But, little 
as it might be expected that any mischievous con- 
fusion of ideas could take place on a subject so 
simple as the questtion, what is to be considered 
as wealth, itis matter of history that such confu- 
sion of ideas has existed—that theorists and prac- 
tical politicians have been equally, and at one 
period universally, infected by it, and that for 
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many generations it gave a thoroughly false direc- 
tion to the policy of Europe. I refer to the set of 
doctrines designated, since the time of Adam 
Smith, by the appellation of the Mercantile Sys- 
tem. 

While this system prevailed, it was assumed, 
either expressly or tacitly, in the whole policy of 
nations, that wealth consisted solely of money; or 
of the precious metals, which when not already in 
the state of money, are capable of being directly 
convertedinto it. According to the doctrines then 
prevalent, whatever tended to heap up money or 
bullion in a country added to its wealth. What- 
ever sent the precious metals out of a country im- 
poverished it. If a country possessed no gold or 
silver mines, the only industry by which it could 
be enriched was foreign trade, being the only one 
which could bring in money. 

Any branch of trade which was supposed to send 
out more money than it brought in, however 
ample and valuable might be the returns in an- 
other shape, was looked upon as a losing trade. 
Exportation of goods was favored and encouraged 
(even by means extremely onerous to the real 
resources of the country), because, the exported 
goods being stipulated to be paid for in money, it 
was hoped that the returns would actually be made 
in gold and silver. 

Importation of anything, other than the precious 
metals, was regarded as a loss to the nation, of the 
whole price of the things imported; unless they 
were brought in to be re-exported at a profit, or 
uuless, being the materials or instruments of some 
industry practiced in the country itself, they gave 
the power of producing exportable articles at 
smaller cost, and thereby effecting a larger ex- 
portation. 

The commerce of the world was looked upon as 
a struggle among nations, which could draw to 
itself the largest share of the gold and silver in 
existence; and in this competition no nation could 
gain anything, except by making others lose as 
much, or, at the least, preventing them from gain- 
ing it. 

* * * * 

In common discourse, wealth is always expressed 
in money. If you ask how rich a person is, you 
are answered that he has so many thousand 
pounds. All income and expenditure, all gains 
and losses, everything by which one becomes 
richer or poorer, are reckoned as the coming in or 
going out of so much money. Itis true that in 
the inventory of a person’s fortune are in- 
cluded, not only the money in his actual posses- 
sion, or due to him, but all other articles of value. 

These, however, enter, not in their own charac- 
ter, but in virtue of the sums of money which 
they would sell for; and if they would sell for 
less, their owner is reputed less rich, although the 
things themselves are precisely the same. It is 
true, also, that people do not grow rich by keep- 
ing their money unused, and that they must be 
willing to spend in order to gain. Those who en- 
rich themselves by commerce, do so by giving 
money for goods as well as goods for money; and 
the first is as necessary a part of the process as the 
last. 

But he who buys goods for purposes of gain, 
does so to sell them again for money, and in the 
expectation of receiving more money than he laid 
out; to get money, therefore, seems even to the 
person himself the ultimate end of the whole.— 
“Principles of Political Economy,” by John 
Stuart Mill, pp. 13-15. 


* * 
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4. MAIN-PARTS' OF EGONOMICS> VECONOMICS GONSIDERE DEN 
ITS RELATIONS TO SOCIOLOGY AND LAW. 


Economics is frequently divided into three main parts, and this division is an 
extremely useful one. Part I. deals with General Economics, giving us the survey 
of the entire field. Part II. deals with Special Economics. ‘This part of economics 
is not so sharply distinguished as Part I. and Part III. It includes the treatment 
of special questions at considerable length, and quite generally with particular refer- 
ence to some special ageand country. Thesubject of population, treated in a broad 
way in General Economics, may receive further detailed treatment in Special Eco- 
nomics—a treatment which would bedisproportionate in length in General Economics 
—and the needs of a particular country at a particular time with respect to popula- 
tion may be described, and a desirable policy pointed out. The same would hold 
with forestry and agriculture. Frequently the subjects in Special Economics are 
simply mentioned as titles, and no attempt is made at bringing them together as a 
distinct and separate part of economics. Professor William Roscher thus has in his 
complete work on economics, one volume on ‘‘ Agriculture and other Branches of 
Industry Concerned with the Production of Raw Material’’; and another on ‘‘Com- 
merce and Manufactures’’. Prof. Adolph Wagner’s great treatise, which in coopera- 
tion with other writers he is now engaged in preparing, has a larger number of 
volumes on special topics. This second part of economics used to be called in Ger- 
many, Practical Economics, not because it was in the real sense any more practical 
than Part I., but because it had a more immediate practical application. Part III. 
deals with Public Finance, that is to say, with pnblic revenues of all sorts, with 
their administration and their expenditure. Part I. and Part III. are fairly well 
rounded out and consistent wholes, parts of a still larger whole. Part II. consists of 
matter of a more or less miscellaneous character, depending largely upon the needs 
of some particular country at some particular time. 

It is the Germans especially who have worked out all three main parts of eco- 
nomics. Until recently, English and American writers had given themselves almost 
entirely to general economics. But recently they have developed public finance, 
some of them indeed treating it as a distinct science, which the present writer © 
believes to bea mistake. Certainly public finance falls within the scope of economics 
in accordance with the definition which we have adopted, and reasons will here- 
after be given why it should be regarded as one part of economics. American and 
English writers have produced special treatises and monographs in increasing num- 
bers; but they have not as yet written great treatises like the Germans, which 
include as parts of a whole these special treatises and monographs as well as general 
economics and public finance. 

Just a few words must be said about the relation of economics to sociology. 
There are two, or perhaps three, conceptions of sociology. One is that it is a funda- 
mental science, underlying the other social sciences. According to this view, which 
finds its most prominent representative in this country in Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings of Columbia University, sociology would be a study logically preceding 
economics. Sociology deals thus with the elements of society, considers that which 
underlies society and makes society possible, and deals with the most fundamental 
social laws, such as the law of imitation. The other conception is that of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, who regards sociology not so much as a fundamental and underlying 
science, as all the social sciences together, conceiving them as one whole. Accord- 
ing to this idea economics would be simply one of a group of social sciences. This 
may be called the synthetic view. Prof. Albion W. Small of the .University of 
Chicago holds a view which seems to be somewhat different from that of either one 
of these two writers just mentioned. ‘This view is a synthetic view, but its idea 
seems to be that each one of the separate social sciences must give its results to 
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sociology, which then has to work them up into a whole. According to this view 
sociology would seem logically to follow economics. Certainly there are these three 
possible views: namely, that sociology precedes economics, that it includes econom- 
ics as one of its main branches, and that it follows economics. As another writer 
in this volume presents sociology, nothing further need be said about the relations 
of economics to that study. 

Finally, a few words must be added about law and economics. Law is both a 
cause and a result of economic activity. Law is chiefly concerned with the economic 
activities of men. If we remove from law everything which relates to valuable 
things and to those relations among men which grow up in connection with valuable 
things, little indeed would be left. Law, however, deals with actual present facts. 
It is concerned with rules of action which have received public adoption and are 
provided with sanctions. It does not go 
into the course of development which 
reveals their causes and their nature. 
This is certainly true ina high degree 
with the law as expounded in England 
and in the United States. Economics 
deals with industrial society and its evo- 
lution, and thus reveals the true nature 
of laws and legal institutions. To some 
extent economics might be called the 
“spirit of the laws’’. If we take up, for 
example, alaw book on private corpora- 
tions, we learn what the law is at present 
concerning such corporations. It is eco- 
nomics, however, that reveals to us the 
significance of corporations in industrial 
evolution; and when economics includes 
the comparative study of economic insti- 
tutions, it will show us how from private 
corporations, the best results have been 
or may be secured, and how the evils 
which have grown up out of private cor- 
porations, have been or may be most 
effectively averted. So far as the writer 
is aware the best practical treatises on corporations viewed from the standpoint of 
the legislator seeking the public weal, have been written by economists. Similarly 
when one is called upon to frame new regulations upon taxation which will avoid 
present evils and secure the best results, he will not find great help in law books on 
taxation. ‘These law books must be consulted to find out present legal facts concern- 
ing taxation, but they are otherwise not very helpful in the evolution of taxation. 

Economics, moreover, deals with legal institutions from the general social point 
of view; whereas law looks rather to the private point of view. Take the subject 
of franchises as an illustration. ‘The law books will give those things, the knowl- 
edge of which is of most value to the private owner of franchises; the treatises on 
economics, however, present those facts and considerations which are of special im- 
portance to those who would safeguard the public interests. 

Lawyers are proverbially conservative. Even a great jurist, like the late Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli, spoke of a country governed exclusively by lawyers as tending to 
the ‘numbness of death’’. The study of economics is needed to give a dynamic 
element to our industrial life. Economics tends to give a progressive, but not at 
all a radical element to industrial society. It is thus needed as a supplement to 
legal studies. 





Albion W. Small. 
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D> - ECONOMICS "AND FETE @s: 


The author deems the relation of ethics to economics both scientifically and 
practically of such importance that he proposes to devote special attention to it. 
The subject is one in regard to which there is a diversity of opinion, as well as con- 
siderable misapprehension concerning the views entertained by those who claim that 
the relation of ethics to economics is a close one. 

There are those, first of all, who boldly claim that ethical considerations neither 
have, nor should have, any place within the sphere of industrial actions. They 
assert that man not only is governed, but should be governed, solely by considera- 
tions of self-interest. Self-interest, they would say, is, in itself and in its own 
sphere, an ethical motive ; or, at any rate, a motive. power, which is not anti-ethical. 
It is then claimed that man in his industrial activity is under no obligations except 
to seek his self-interest. Moreover, as it 1s a matter of fact, according to these 
writers, that man in his economic activity is controlled by his self-interest, it is 
necessary simply to examine the operations of self-interest. Those who take the 
extreme view, separate the sphere of ethical activity, from the sphere of economic 
activity. Probably this view has been entertained by no one of the great economists 
in any country. It is implied, however, in a quotation from Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, to which the author has elsewhere had occasion to refer, as it illustrates the 
point so excellently. Sir Henry Sumner Maine asks, ‘‘ What is the real origin of 
the feeling that it is not creditable to drive a hard bargain with a near relative or 
friend?’ Hestates in his answer that ‘‘It can hardly be said that there is any rule 
of morality to forbid it.’? Hard bargaining is, according to him, economic law, 
and the view that there is something objectionable to it, he traces to a survival of 
the feelings which originated when men lived together as brothers in the same 
group. 

While there may be no great economic light to quote in favor of the view, that 
ethics has nothing to do with economic practice, and consequently of course noth- 
ing to do with economic theory, 1t is one which is constantly creeping out here and 
there, in popular articles and in conversation, and isimplied in conduct when it is 
not distinctly asserted. There are many who do not feel that they are under obli- 
gations to useall their resources for the benefit of their fellows, as well as themselves, 
and all the opportunities to do good which come to them by reason of their position, 
whatever that may be ; whether, for example, the position be that of employer or of 
employed. : 

Then there are economists like the French writer, Frederic Bastiat, who 
claim that the best interests of men are promoted by a rigid adherence to an 
industrial course prescribed by self-interest. They identify self-interest with 
economic conduct, and then endeavor to show that it best promotes true fraternal 
relations. (1) 

It may be said at once in regard to this position that somehow the facts of life 
refuse to conform to the requirements of the theory that self-interest in itself pro- 
duces fraternal relations among men and best advances the interests of all. Doubt- 
less, as we shall see more fully hereafter, in very large measure, self-interest is 
identical with general interest ; but the points where an exception must be made are 
numerous. If self-interest alone were sufficient in industrial society, how explain 
the bitter animosities and actual conflicts of the industrial world ? 

Writers of a third class hold that the sphere of ethics is distinct from the sphere 
of economics. They say that in economics we have to do simply with actual facts, 
and that as scientists we must concern ourselves simply with facts. ‘If we confine 
the word science,’’ says Prof. Simon Newcomb, ‘to what I think should be its 
proper scope, it 1s a contradiction in terms to call a talk about what ought to be, 
science. In the proper sense of the term science consists of exact and systematized 
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general knowledge.’’* 


These writers admit freely that in practice ethical considera- 


tions are dominant, but they say we must separate, scientifically, ethics from econom- 
ics; after we have found out a line of conduct which would follow from purely 
economic considerations, by which is meant considerations of seif-interest, then the 


result may be modified by other than economic considerations. 


There are other 


things higher, they admit, than wealth-production ; but we must consider these 


higher things by themselves. 


According to this view economics would reach cer- 


tain results, and then these results would be modified by political, ethical and other 


social considerations. 


* «Science,’’ Economic Discussion, p. 61. 
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(1) Political Economy and Ethics.—The rela- 
tion between political economy and ethics may 
now be stated more explicitly, although this will 
involve little more than a repetition of what has 
been already indicated. We have seen that since 
men’s economic activities are partly determined 
by moral considerations, it may be necessary in 
positive economic science to take account of the 
operation of moral motives. It is not, however, 
the function of the science to pass ethical judg- 
ments; and political economy, regarded as a posi- 
tive science, may, therefore, be said to be inde- 
pendent of ethics. 

But it is a different matter when we turn to the 
applications of economic science to practice, that 
is, to applied economics; for no solution of a 
practical problem relating to human conduct can 
be regarded as complete until its ethical aspects 
have been considered. It is clear, accordingly, 
that practical discussions of an economic character 
cannot be isolated from ethics, except in so far as 
the aim is merely to point out the practical bear- 
ing of economic facts, without any attempt to lay 
down absolute rules of conduct. It may be added 
that, although in the past there may have been a 
tendency with a certain school of economists to 
attempt the solution of practical economic ques- 
tions without adequate recognition of their ethical 
aspects, there is at the present time no such tend- 
ency discernible amongst economists who have 
any claim to speak with authority. 

Here, then, is the third of those subdivisions 
of economic inquiry in the widest sense, which 
we began by distinguishing from one another. 
In logical order this division stands interme- 
diate between the two others—between the posi- 
tive science, that is to say, and the so-called 
art. 

It may be regarded as a branch of applied ethics, 
and may perhaps be called the ethics of political 
economy. Init the functions of the economist and 
the moralist are combined, the general principles 
of social morality being considered in their special 
bearing on economic activities. 

In pursuing this inquiry our object is scientific- 
ally to define men’s duties in their economic rela- 
tions one with another, and, above all, the duties 
of society in so far as by its action it can control 
or modify economic conditions. In other words, 
we seek to determine standards whereby judg- 
ment may be passed on those economic activities, 
whose character and consequences have been 
established by our previous investigation of- eco- 
nomic facts. 

We seek, moreover, to determine ideals in regard 
to the production and the distribution of wealth, 








so as best to satisfy the demands of justice and 
morality. It is subsequently the function of ap- 
plied economics, or of the so-called art of politi- 
cal economy, to inquire how nearly the ideal is 
capable of being attained, and by what means; 
and to determine how, subject to the above 
condition, the greaiest aggregate happiness may 
be made to result from the least expenture of 
effort. 

As an illustration, it may be pointed out that the 
many problems raised by medizeval moralists, in 
connection with the question, as to what constitutes 
a just price, belong to the ethics of political econ- 
omy. For instance, is it right to sella thing for 
more than it is worth? Is it right to sell a thing 
which is not of the substance or measure or quality 
it professes to be? Is the seller bound to reveal a 
fault in an article? Is it right in trade to buy 
cheap and sell dear? The modern doctrine that, 
under a system of thoroughgoing competition; 
normal value is determined by cost of production 
is, on the other hand, a doctrine that belongs to 
positive science, The true solution of the ethical 
question as to what constitutes a just price may 
of course be held to be that competitive price will 
be a just price, if only it can be guaranteed that 
the competition is really free and effective on the 
part of all concerned. Or it may be held that, 
while this is not an ideally just price, no juster 
price is practically attainable. But these doc- 
trines are in no way implied in the ordinary doc- 
trine of cost of production as the regulator of 
normal value. 

We may conclude the present chapter by briefly 
pointing out the methodological importance of the 
distinctions that have been indicated. The main 
point to notice is that the endeavor to merge 
questions of what ought to be, with questions of 
what is, tends to confuse, not only economic dis- 
cussions themselves, but also discussions about 
economic method. The relative value to be at- 
tached to different methods of investigation is 
very different, according as we take the ethical 
and practical standpoint, or the purely scientific 
standpoint. Thus it would be generally agreed 
that, in dealing with practical questions, an ab- 
stract method of treatment avails less, and carries 
us much less far,than when we are dealing with 
theoretical questions. On the other hand, we are 
more directly dependent upon history and induc- 
tive generalization. 

Again, while some economic uniformities and 
economic precepts are both, in many cases, relative 
to particular states of society, the general relativity 
of the latter may be affirmed with less qualifica- 
tion than that of the former.—‘‘ Political Economy 
and Ethics,’ by John Neville Keynes, M.A., pp. 
58-62. 
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6. ETHICS AND ECONOMICS (Continued). 


In beginning a presentation of the views of those who claim a close connection 
between ethics and economics, it must be stated at once that considerations of what 
ought to be, must never blind us as to what is. The student of economics examines 
dispassionately the facts of industrial life, whether they are pleasing to him or not. It 
is a mental weakness to refuse to accept the existence of a fact, because the fact is 
not liked. ‘The author is willing to agree with any one in laying emphasis upon 
the importance of accurate positive knowledge. Asa scientist one must not allow 
one’s work to be interfered with, by feeling. About all this there cannot well be 
controversy. But much more than all this must be said to exhaust the subject. 
First of all it must be observed, that in economics we deal with industrial society, 
and we examine the forces which actually are at work there. These forces 
we must examine carefully, and we must measure them with all the accuracy 
possible; but we must not give our attention to some forces and overlook others. 
Are there then, as a matter of fact, ethical forces at work in industrial society? 
Have such forces been at work in the -past? To ask this question is to answer it? 

If we examine the history of industrial society from the earliest time to the 
present, we shall discover the existence of ethical aims, which, urged at first as an 
ideal by a few, were afterwards received by all asa part of the foundation upon 
which our economic transactions move. As we have already seen, what was once 
an industrial action falling under the head of competition, later becomes a crime, 
and is placed outside the economic sphere. Piracy, slavery, gambling, may be all 
instanced as illustrations. ‘The whole mass of factory-legislation, which has done 
so much for the improvement of the wage-earning population, once existed simply 
as an ideal, but now through the efforts of men, like the seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, has become one of the great forces giving shape to industrial life. The 
past ethical ideal becomes the present reality, and gives us a higher economic 
plain upon which to move. We cannot then understand the society of to-day, unless 
we give our attention to those various forces, ethical as well as others, which have 
been at work in society. (1) 

Just as ethical forces have worked in the past so they are at work now. The 
future is born out of the present. It is an outcome of present forces, and among 
these, are ethical forces. We have as an illustration the legal determination 
of prices in certain cases, in which it is supposed that. the general public is 
unable otherwise to secure fair prices. This is especially the case with the prices 
of commodities and services furnished by those who enjoy monopolies. Here we 
have the ethical idea of fairness as conceived by legislative bodies, and also as inter- 
preted by our courts, helping to give shape to our industrial society. So if it is 
unscientific to overlook forces actually at work in industrial society, we cannot 
remain scientific, if we neglect the examination of men’s ideas of right and wrong. 
It is readily apparent that this is something quite different from exhortation, which, 
although quite proper in its place, is not science. 


6. ETHICS AND ECONOMICS (Con- 
tinued). 


(1) Scope of Political Economy.—A more funda- 
mental divergence of opinion relates to the point 
of view from which Political Economy contem- 
plates these relations. Is it concerned with ‘‘what 
1s,’ or with ‘‘what ought to be’’? Is its aim to 
establish certain general propositions, either posi- 
tively or hypothetically true, respecting the coex- 
istence and sequence of facts, or to give practical 
rules for guiding the public conduct of statesmen 
and men of business? Is it, in short—to use an old 





distinction recently revived in this connexion—a 
Science or an Art? The former view is that which 
has been adopted, I believe, by all writers on 
economic theory in England for the last thirty 
years. 

No doubt an important part of the subject as 
treated by Mill and other systematic writers be- 
longs admittedly to Art rather than to Science; 
viz. the discussion of the principleson which Taxa- 
tion should be managed and of the general nature 
and limits of Governmental interference, so far as 
it affects the amount or the distribution of the na- 
tional wealth. 


ROTITICAL 


But these matters are generally handled by the 
writers in question under the head, not of Political 
Economy strictly speaking, but of its application 
to Politics or the Art of Government. They hold 
that the precepts or rules of this department of 
practice are properly based,in a great measure, on 
the generalisations or deductions of Economic 
Science; but they do not mean these rules of Art 
when they speak of the ‘‘laws of Political Econ- 
omy’’; and they have frequently censured asa vul- 
gar error, the habit of thinking and speaking of 
economic ‘‘laws”’ as liable to ‘‘violation,’? and as 
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needing to be realized by voluntary conformity 
or even enforced by public opinion. Still this 
habit has been found very difficult to eradicate; 
and, indeed, the sharp distinction, which English 
economists are at present disposed to draw, be- 
tween Economic Theory, and its application to 
practice, is almost confined to themselves, and their 
more docile disciples: it has not worked itselfinto 
the common thought of even cultivated persons 
here, and it has not been generally accepted by 
Continental writers.—‘‘ The Principles of Political 
Economy,’ by Henry Sidgwick, pp. 12, 13. 
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7. ECONOMICS AND ETHICS (Continued). 


We may look at this question of the relation between ethics and economics, from 
a somewhat different point of view. We find as a matter of fact, economic problems. 
in existence. These problems are as real as any facts of our industrial life. They 
find expression in industrial struggles, such as strikes, boycotts and lockouts, in 
congresses of arbitation, in platforms of economic reform ‘adopted by various parties, 
and in numerous other ways. These economic problems become more and more 
pressing. Shall we claim that our treatment of industrial society is scientific, if 
we neglect them? But if we would understand these facts we must know 
their causes, and these causes are, to a not inconsiderable degree, ethical. Ethical 
ideals exist as a wide-spread force, and as an economic force. We find these ethical 
ideals all about us. They find expression in a thousand and one ways. One of 
them finds expression in the demand for what 
the» Germans call ‘‘ ez menschenwirdiges 
Dasein.’? ‘This phrase, meaning an existence 
worthy of a human being, has been ridiculed. 
It may be asked: What is an existence wor- 
thy of a human being? And it may not be 
ae possible to give an answer with mathematical 
precision. Nevertheless, at a particular time 
and place, it means certain specific things 
which can be pointed out, and these things are 
both positive and negative in nature Round 
and about these specific things, which the 
phrase may designate at a particular time and 
place, has doubtless clustered much that is 
vague and ill-defined; nevertheless the phrase 
gives us an idea which is helping to shape 
econoinic life. We are not now concerned 
with the discussion as to whether such an idea 
as that contained in the phrase should, or 
should not, give shape in any degree to our 
industrial life. As a matter of fact, it is a force, 
one aimong others, giving shape to our indus- 

Wiliam) Booth, Commander of the’ Salvation Army: trial tile, and ns tis wie uleL: Weliced: tOLminor 
an economic force. 

A good deal has been heard in England about the “cab-horse standard of exist- 
ence” as the very minimum which may rightly be demanded for the wage-earner. 
It may be remembered that General Booth of the Salvation Army, in his “Darkest 
England and the Way Out,” has much that is interesting to say about this minimum 
demand. This phrase is typically English, as the phrase ‘‘ein menschenwirdiges 
Dasein’’ is typically German. It also gives expression to an economic force at work 
in modern society. (1) 

We have the demand: eight hours for work, eight hours for sleep, and eight 
hours for recreation. This division of the day into three equal periods for work, “for 
sleep, and for recreation, may or may not be based upon scientific principles; how- 
ever that may be, itis a fact. It is a fact that there is such a demand, and that 
this demand is an economic force, no one familiar with recent economic life, in this 
and other lands, can well deny. 

We have a demand for fair wages which is in some of its particulars like the 
demand for ‘‘ein menschenwiirdiges Dasein.’? With a kernel of concrete things. 
demanded, sufficiently definite and precise at a particular time and place, fair wages 
include an outer circle of aspirations not clearly limited. It may be said that prob- 
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ably with the progress of time, a conception of what constitutes fair wages becomes 
more definite. Certain it is that physiology and hygiene have been called in to help 
determine what is to be understood by fair. 

A still more general demand is that in so far, as it may be, our economic life in 
all particulars should be so constituted as to promote to the fullest possible extent 
the development of all the faculties of all. It is especially emphasized that with 
increasing mastery over the forces of nature, there should go increasing participation 
of all in the benefits of civilization. On the other hand there is an increasing and 
even a strenuous demand, that all should bear a share of the burdens of economic 


life. 
called to them all. 
widely accepted. 


We thus have many different ideals, and attention has, by no means, been 
These ideals are variously formulated, and have been more or less 
That they constitute an actual economic force cannot be doubted 


by those who live among men, and take part in the life which is actually being lived 


in the civilized world. 


Once more: the domain of ethics includes all human conduct. 
This is what is given us by ethical science, 


with acts, in which the will plays a role. 


and by the ethical consciousness of the time. 
trial, and this cannot be exempt from ethical claims. 
It would be strange indeed, if this large part of 


conduct, must be ethical. 


It is co-extensive 


Now a large part of conduct is indus- 
This conduct, like all 


our life were exempt from ethical rules, and the unity of life thus broken. 


No one accepts this view and applies it consistently. 


Its consistent application 


would leave us nothing but might, as the universal regulator of ethical relations. 
‘¢ Tet him take who can’’ would be a rule to which no exception could be taken. 





7. ECONOMICS AND ETHICS (Contin- 
ued). 


(1) The Cab-Horse Standard.—What, then, is 
the standard towards which we may venture to 
aim with some prospect of realization in our time? 
It is a very humble one, but if realized it would 
solve the worst problems of modern Society. 

It is the standard of the London Cab Horse. 

When in the streets of London a Cab Horse, 
weary or careless or stupid, trips and falls and lies 
stretched out in the midst of the traffic, there is 
no question of debating how he came to stumble 
before we try to get him on his legs again. The 
Cab Horse isa very real illustration of poor broken- 
down humanity; he usually falls down because of 
overwork and underfeeding. If you put him on 
his feet without altering his conditions, it would 
only be to give him another dose of ‘agony; but 
first of all you will have to pick him up again. It 
may have have been through overwork or under- 
feeding, or it may have been all his own fault that 
he has broken his knees and smashed the shafts, 
but that does not matter. If not for hisown sake, 
then merely in order to prevent an obstruction of 
the traffic, all attention is concentrated upon the 
question of how we are to get him on his legs 
again. The load is taken off, the harness is un- 
buckled, or, if need be, cut, and everything is done 
to help him up. Then he is put in the shafts 
again and once miore restored to his regular round 
of work. That is the first point. The second is 
that every Cab Horse in London has three things; 
a shelter for the night, food for its stomach, and 
work allotted to it by which it can earn its corn. 

These are the two points of the Cab Horse’s 
Charter. When he is down he is helped up, and 
while he lives he has food, shelter and work. That, 
although a humble standard, is at present abso- 
lutely unattainable by millions—literally by mil- 
lions—of our fellow-men and women in thiscountry. 








Can the Cab Horse Charter be gained for human 
beings? I answer, yes. The Cab Horse standard 
can be attained on the Cab Horse terms. If you 
get your fallen fellow on his feet again, Docility 
and Discipline will enable you to reach the Cab 
Horse ideal, otherwise it will remain unattainable. 
But Docility seldom fails where Discipline is 
intelligently maintained. Intelligence is more fre- 
quently lacking to direct, than obedience to fol- 
low direction. At any rate it is not for those who 
possess the intelligence to despair of obedience, 
until they have done their part. Some, no doubt, 
like the bucking horse that will never be broken 
in, will always refuse to submit to any guidance 
but their own lawless will. They will remain either 
the Ishmaelsor the Sloths of Society. But man is 
naturally neither an Ishmael nor a Sloth. 

The first question, then, which confronts us is, 
what are the dimensions of the Evil? How many 
of our fellow-men dwell in this Darkest England? 
How can we take the census of those who have 
fallen below the Cab Horse standard to which it is 
our aim to elevate the most wretched of our 
countrymen? 

The moment you attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, you are confronted by the fact that the Social 
Problem has scarcely been studied at all scientific- 
ally. Go to Mudie’s and ask for all the books 
that have been written on the subject, and you 
will be surprised to find how few there are. There 
are probably more scientific books treating of dia- 
betes or of gout than there are dealing of the great 
social malady which eats out the vitals of such 
numbers of our people. Of late there has been a 
change for the better. The Report of the Royal 


| Commission on the Housing of the Poor, and the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on 


Sweating, represent an attempt at least to ascer- 
tain the facts which bear upon the Condition of 
the People question. But, after all, more minute, 
patient, intelligent observation has been devoted 
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to the study of earthworms, than to the evolution, 
or rather the degradation, of the Sunken Section 
of our people. Here and there, in the immense 
field, individual workers make notes, and occa- 
sionally emit a wail of despair, but where is there 
any attempt even so much as to take the first pre- 
liminary step of counting those who have gone 
under? 

One book there is, and so far as I know at pres- 
ent, only one, which even attempts to enumerate 
the destitute. In his ‘‘ Life and Labor in the East 
of London,” Mr. Charles Booth attempts to form 
some kind of an idea as to the numbers of those 
with whom we have to deal. With a large staff 
of assistants, and provided with all the facts in 
possession of the School Board Visitors, Mr. 
Booth took an industrial census of East London. 
This district, which comprises Tower Hamlets, 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green and Hackney, contains 
a population of 908,000; that is to say, less than 
one-fourth of the population of London. 

* * * * * 


‘‘Let things alone,” ‘‘the laws of supply and 
demand,’’ and all the rest of the excuses by which 
those who stand on firm -ground salve their con- 
sciences when they leave their brother to sink, 
how do they look when we apply them to the 
actual loss of life at sea? Does ‘‘Let things 
alone’’ man the lifeboat? Will the inexorable 
laws of political economy save the shipwrecked 
sailor from the boiling surf? They often enough 
are responsible for his disaster. Coffin ships are a 
direct result of the wretched policy of non-inter- 
ference with the legitimate operations of com- 
merce, but no desire to make it pay, created the 
National Lifeboat Institution, no law of supply 
and demand actuates the volunteers who risk their 
lives to bring the shipwrecked to shore. 

What we have to do is to apply the same 
principle to society. We want a Social Lifeboat 
Institution, a Social Lifeboat Brigade, to snatch 
from the abyss those who, if left to themselves, 
will perish as miserably as the crew of a ship that 
founders in mid-ocean. 

The moment that we take in hand this work we 
shall be compelled to turn our attention seriously 
to the question whether prevention is not better 
than cure. It is easier and cheaper, and in every 
way better, to prevent the loss of home than to 
have to re-create that home. It is better to keep 
aman out of the mire, than to let him fall in first, 
and then risk the chance of plucking him out. 

Any Scheme, therefore, that attempts to deal 
with the reclamation of the lost, must tend to 
develop into an endless variety of ameliorative 
measures, of some of which I shall have somewhat 
to say hereafter. I only mention the subject here 
in order that no one may say I am blind to the 
necessity of going further, and adopting wider 
plans of operation than those which I put in for- 
ward in this book. The renovation of our Social 
System is a work so vast that no one of us, nor all 
of us put together, can define all the measures 
that will have to be taken before we attain even 
the Cab-Horse Ideal of existence for our children, 
and children’s children. All that we can do is to 
attack, in a serious, practical spirit the worst and 
most pressing evils, knowing that if we do our duty 
we obey the voice of God. He is the Captain of 
our Salvation. If we but follow where He leads, 
we shall not want for marching orders, nor need 
we imagine that He will narrow the field of opera- 
tions. ; 

I am laboring under no delusions as to the pos- 








sibility of inaugurating the Millennium by any 
social specific. In the struggle of life the weakest 
will go to the wall, and there are so many weak. 
The fittest, in tooth and claw, will survive. All 
that we can do is to soften the lot of the unfit, and 
make their suffering less horrible than it is at 
present. No amount of assistance will give a jel- 
lyfishabackbone. No outside propping will make 
some men stand erect. All material help from 
without is useful only in so far as it develops 
moral strength within. And some men seem to 
have lost even the very faculty of self-help. There 
is an immense lack of common sense and of vital 
energy on the part of multitudes. 

It is against Stupidity in every shape and form 
that we have to wage our eternal battle. But how 
can we wonder at the want of sense on the part of 
those who have had no advantages, when we see 
such plentiful absence of that commodity on the 
part of those who have had all the advantages? 

How can we marvel if, after leaving generation 
after generation to grow up uneducated and under- 
fed, there should be developed a heredity of inca- 
pacity, and that thousands of dull-witted people 
should be born into the world, disinherited before 
their birth, of their share in the average intelli- 
gence of mankind ? 

Besides those who are thus hereditarily wanting 
in the qualities necessary to enable them to hold 
their own, there are the weak, the disabled, the 
aged, and the unskilled ; worse than all, there is 
the want of character. Those who have the best 
of reputation, if they lose their foothold on the 
ladder, find it difficult enough to regain their 
place. What, then, can men and women who 
have no character do? When a master has the 
choice of a hundred honest men, is it reasonable 
to expect that he will select a poor fellow with 
tarnished reputation? 

All this is true, and it is one of the things that 
makes the problem almost insoluble. And insol- 
uble it is, I am absolutely convinced, unless it is 
possible to bring new moral life into the soul of 
these people. This should be the first object of 
every social reformer, whose work will only last 
if it is built on the solid foundation of a new 
birth. 

To get a man soundly saved it is not enough to 
put on him a pair of new breeches, to give him 
regular work, or even to give him a University 
education. ‘These things are all outside a man, 
and if the inside remains unchanged, you have 
wasted your labor. You must in some way or 
other graft upon the man’s nature a new nature, 
which has in it the element of the Divine. 

The difference between the method which seeks 
to regenerate the man by ameliorating his circum- 
stances, and that which ameliorates his circum- 
stances in order to get at the regeneration of his 
heart, is the difference between the method of the 
gardener who grafts a Ribstone Pippin on a crab- 
apple tree, and one who merely ties apples with 
string upon the branches of the crab. To change 
the nature of the individual, to get at the heart, 
to save his soul is the only real, lasting method of 
doing him any good. In many modern schemes 
of social regeneration it is forgotten that ‘‘it takes 
a soul to move a body, e’en to a cleaner sty,”’ 
and at the risk of being misunderstood and mis- 
represented, I must assert in the most unqualified 
may that it is primarily and mainly for the sake of 
saving the soul that I seek the salvation of the 
body.—‘‘/n Darkest England,” by General William 
Booth, pp. 19-21, 43-45. 
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8. ECONOMICS AND ETHICS (Concluded). 


Should we consciously concern ourselves with ethical ideals for the future? 
Should we attempt to establish a goal for economic progress, or should we include 
an ethical aim? Possibly the answer has been implied in what has already been 
given. Man acts with purpose, andthe purpose in industrial action is improvement 
of all kinds. Can we understand action without inquiring into the purpose of the 
action? Why pursue economics otherwise than with the purpose of an improve- 
ment of social conditions? Merely truth, does one say? Yes, truth is a worthy 
end of science, and the scientist must seek truth above all things else, whether it 
leads him in the one direction or the other. ‘The desires of the scientist must not 
be allowed to interfere with this search for truth, and he must keep his own subjective 
notions well under control. Economics as a science déaling with pre-eminently 
practical conduct cannot, if it would, avoid practical issues. Should the economist 
indeed stop precisely at the poiut where he knows what is, and turn inquiries con- 
cerning improvement over to some one else, less familiar with the basis of improve- 
ment which must be whatis? ‘The very knowledge of what is, often suggests in 
itself improvement. An investigation into actual industrial conditions in England 
in the first half of this century, showing that the labor of young children in facto- 
ries, was leading to the degradation of the wage-earning population, and lowering the 
efficiency of the workers in productive factories, suggested of itself a line of 
improvement. 

We must remember that we are dealing with development, and all sciences which 
deal with it, naturally suggest a goal of development. Biologists have not neglected 
inquiries into the goal of physical evolution. 

But we have this thought: the superiority of artificially controlled growth over 
natural evolution, that is to say, evolution apart from human action, receives demon- 
stration daily in our practical affairs. In the case of both plants and animals, arti- 
ficially controlled development, accomplishes more in two or three generations, than 
natural selection, which results from the struggle of existence, accomplishes in cen- 
turies. What is true of plants and animals is true of man in his social efforts, and 
this, too, is receiving increasing recognition. It is one of the great merits of Prof. 
Lester F. Ward, who, although not an old man, may nevertheless be called the 
Nestor among American sociologists, that he has recognized so emphatically the 
superiority of social selection over unaided natural selection. More and more the 
action of society is self-conscious action, and this holds both with regard to the 
economic life-sphere, and the other social life-spheres. This self-conscious social 
action is seen in legislation, and in private associated efforts; e. ¢., in collective 
bargaining. (1) This means the necessary establishment of a goal. Society acts 
consciously, and this being so, it must have a goal or a purpose in action. 

The goal of man’s development is given by education, ethics, religion, the degree 
of evolution already reached, and by other forces and facts which cannot be well 
enumerated at present, which are indeed perhaps almost innumerable. The econ- 
omist takes the thought of his time in regard to ethical ends. He finds that the 
general welfare is a test of social, and individual conduct, and he applies this test 
to economic life. He does not preach, but deals with the relations of causes and 
effects. 

All this does not mean indulgence in utopian aspirations. Far from it. The 
goal which the economist has in mind is something which emerges in the evolution 
of a given people ata given time. It is best indeed that we should have clear recog- 
nition of the goal for which we strive. Every economist as a matter of fact, 
whether he acknowledges it openly or not, has some goal of social development in 
mind. It may be the conservation of privileges enjoyed, but which he believes are 
rightly enjoyed. Many an economist feels that privileges of this character are 
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endangered, and the desire to contribute to their conservation, will give a key to 
the theories of economists of this kind. | Many another has as a goal rather the 
uplifting of those low down, and this gives direction to his thought. The goal of 
industrial development which men have in their mind in large part explains the 
differences in economic programs. | 

Finally it may be asked, what is the practice of economists? Do they as a 
matter of fact in their writings bring ethics into connection with economics? 
It is asserted that they do this, whatever may be their professions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It is doneby Adam Smith, by Malthus, by John Stuart Mill, by 
Senior, by Thornton, by Marshall, and in fact by nearly if not quite every econom- 
ist of repute. Marshall, in his ‘‘ Economics of Industry,’’ says: ‘‘It is not the 
function of any science to lay down practical precepts, or to prescribe rules of life.’’ 


He says that the laws of economics ‘are statements in the indicative mood, of rela- 


tions between causes and effects, and not precepts in the imperative mood.’’ 


Never- 


theless in Marshall’s ‘‘ Kconomics of Industry’’ the author has found that in 
seventeen different places at least, Marshall seems to him to bring economics into 


close relations with ethics. 





8. ECONOMICS AND ETHICS 
cluded). 


(1) The Method of Collective Bargaining. 
The nature of the Method of Collective Bargain- 
ing will be best understood by a series of examples. 

In unorganized trades the individual workman, 
applying for a job, accepts or refuses the terms of- 
fered by the employer, without communication 
with his fellow-workmen, and without any other 
consideration than the exigencies of his own posi- 
tion. For the sale of his labor he makes, with the 
employer, a strictly individual bargain. But if a 
group of workmen concert together, and send 
representatives to conduct the bargaining on be- 
half of the whole body, the position is at once 
changed. 

Instead of the employer making a series of sep- 
arate contracts with isolated individuals, he meets 
with acollective will, and settles in a single agree- 
ment, the principles upon which, for the time be- 
ing, all workmen of a particular group, or class, or 
grade, will be engaged. Forinstance, in a cabinet- 
making shop, if a new pattern is brought out, the 
men in the shop hold a brief and informal meeting 
to discuss the price at which it can be executed, 
the rough basis being whether, taking into account 
the unfamiliarity of the work, and the nature of 
the task, they Gan make no less net wages per 
hour, than they have been hitherto earning. The 
foreman has meanwhile been estimating the job in 
his own way, on much the same basis as the men, 
but probably arriving at a slightly lower figure. 
The men’s representative talks the matter over 
with the foreman, and some compromise is come 
to, the job standing at that price for the whole 
shop. ‘This process differs from.that of a series of 
individual bargains with the separate workmen, in 
that the particular exigencies of each are ruled 
out of consideration. 

If the foreman had dealt privately with each 
man, he might have found some in such necessity 
that he could have driven them to take the job 
practically at any price rather than be without 
work for even half a day. Others, again, relying 
on exceptional strength or endurance, would have 
seen their way to make the standard earnings ata 
piecework rate upon which the average worker 
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could not even subsist. By the Method of Col- 
lective Bargaining the foreman is prevented from 
taking advantage of the competition of both these 
classes of men to beat down the earnings of the 
other workmen. The starving man gets his job at 
the same piecework rate as the workman who 
could afford to stand out for his usual earnings. 
The superior craftsman retains all his advantages 
over his fellows, but without allowing his supe- 
riority to be made the means ofreducing the weekly 
wage of the ordinary worker. 

This example of the Method of Collective Bar- 
gaining is taken from the practice of a ‘‘shop 
club’’ in a relatively unorganized trade. The 
skilled artisans in the building trades afford a typi- 
cal instance of thesecond stage. The ‘‘ shop bar- 
gain”? of such a trade as the cabinet-makers 
merely rules out the exigencies of the particular 
workmen in a single establishment. But this 
establishment is exposed to the undercutting of 
other establishment in the same town. One em- 
ployer might have to give exceptional terms to his 
‘‘shop club’’ in a sudden rush of urgent orders, 
whilst the workmen in other firms might be 
virtually at the masters’ mercy owing to bad 
trade. 

Directly a trade union is formed in any town, an 
attempt is made to exclude from influence on the 
terms, the exigencies of particular employers no 
less than those of particular workmen. Thus in 
the building trades we find the unions of carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, stonemasons, plumbers, plaster- 
ers, and sometimes those of the painters, slaters, 
and builders’ laborers obtaining formal ‘‘ working 
rules,’’ binding on all the employers and workmen 
of the town or district. 

This Collective Bargaining, arranged at a con- 
ference between the local master builders and the 
local officials of the national unions, settles, for a 
specified term, the hours of beginning and ending 
work, the minimum rate of wages, etc. These elabo- 
rate codes, unalterable except by formal notice 
from the organizations on either side, thus place 
on a uniform footing as regards the hiring of 
labor the wealthiest contractor and the builder on 
the brink of bankruptcy, the firm crowded with 
orders and that standing practically idle.—‘‘/z- 
dustrial Democracy,” by Sidney and Beatrice 


Webb, pp. 173-175. 
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9. ECONOMICS AND RELIGION. 


The question may be raised whether in the discussion of the relations of econom- 
ics and religion, we are dealing with religion as a science, or as a life. It may be 
replied that here, as in the case of the other departments of social life, the relation 
of the social sciences is found in the relation existing between the materials which 
form their subject-matter. _ Economic life is connected with the religious life, and 
the religious life with the economic life, and the relationship between the two must 
show itself in the sciences which deal with these life-spheres. It is scarcely practi- 
cable, especially ina popular treatise, to separate the relations between the sciences, 
from the relations which exist between the subjects with which they deal. 

Religion may be considered as a cause in the production of wealth. The religion 
which one really believes, must affect vitally one’s activity, industrially as well as 
otherwise. This can be seen in the life of every one. Religion affects personal 
conditions, and personal conditions are reflected in wealth-creation. 

Religion is also seen in its influence upon 
the distribution of wealth. The idea of fra- 
ternity among all men, which Christianity so 
emphasizes, is a never-ceasing force which has 
moulded, and is moulding, the distribution of 
wealth. We find its reflections in laws of prop- 
erty and in systems of taxation. To be quite 
concrete, the author believes that the laws gov- 
erning the taxation of the succession of property 
in Great Britain can be very largely traced to 
the Christian idea of fraternity, which has been 
preached with so much force in that country, 
during the past two generations. 

Religion is in many particulars a conserva- 
tive force. It teaches men to take long views, 
and to be careful and not rash in action. At 
the same time it isa mighty dynamic force on 
account of the deep ideals which it implants 
in men. All this holds with respect to our 
industrial life. (1) 

Benjamin Kidd in his ‘‘ Social Evolution”’ 
has advanced a somewhat startling doctrine 
with respect to the relations of our industrial 
life, and religion. He holds that our industrial 
life, as it is organized, is inimical to the interests of the vast majority alive at any 
given time although it is in the interests of the race. Socialism, he claims, is a 
rational system of industrial organization, inasmuch as it would promote the inter- 
ests ofa large majority of those now living. He holds that religion is a force which 
by supernatural sanctions, induces men to maintain the existing industrial order. 

The conclusion of Kidd seems to the prgsent writer undoubtedly erroneous. 
But his work does show very effectively the close connection between industrial life 
and religion. The tremendous activity of our churches in the field of applied 
Christianity, shows also a close connection between economics and religion. The 
churches of our time have been warned off the industrial field, time and time again, 
but these warnings have been of no avail. The great religious leaders of our day 
feel more and more keenly, that they have to do with industrial questions. It seems 
almost invidious to mention names when there are so many in all religious bodies. 
Among others, however, the names of Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden, Dean 
Hodges, Barnett, Fremantle and Westcott will occur to every one. 
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We have spoken about religion as a cause within the economic field, rather than 


about economic life, as a cause in the religious field. 


The influence of economic 


conditions upon religious life is most marked, and this too is something which has 
been very clearly perceived by those who have given any attention to the condition 


of the masses. 


More and more, do workers among the very poor, tell us that 


elementary human wants must first be satisfied, before religion can effectively be 


preached. ‘This is only one illustration. 


The entire economic environment of man 
has an influence upon his character and upon his thought. 


Karl Marx went to an 


extreme when he made the economic processes of production, and distribution a 
cause of the religious beliefs, held at any particular time and place; but nevertheless 
there was a very real kernel of truth in his gross exaggeration. 








9. ECONOMICS AND RELIGION. 


(1) Christianity and Social Science. — The 
work of Christianity is chiefly done, not by 
pedagogic methods, nor even by furnishing men 
an example to study and copy; but by the com- 
munication of a subtle personal force, from one 
life to another, through which the sentiments are 
purified and the aims are elevated. 

“If any man have not the spirit of Christ he is 
none of his,’?’ no matter how strictly he may ad- 
here to Christian beliefs, nor how scrupulously he 
may follow the ethical rules of the New Testament, 
nor how servilely he may try to copy the life of 
the Son of man. And, conversely, one who has 
the spirit of Christ,—the central motive of whose 
life is in harmony with Christ,—ought to becounted 
as a Christian, even though his philosophy may 
differ somewhat from that of the Christian 
schools. 

Christianity is, therefore, broader than any sect, 
—broader than all the sects. It is the name by 
which we describe the Kingdom of God in the 
world. 

The work of Christianity is remedial or redemp- 
tive. ‘‘The Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’”’ It does not undertake 
to account for the moral disorder and suffering 
now existing; it recognizes their existence and 
provides a remedy for them. 

It finds men in ignorance and seeks to enlighten 
them. It finds them in bondage to tyrannous 
appetites and riotous passions, and offers them the 
freedom and the peace of virtue. It finds them 
poor and sick and sorrowful, and it serves their 
needs, and cures their ills, and wipes away their 
tears. It finds them afraid of that Power, behind 
Nature, whose laws they have transgressed, and it 
assures them that His name is Love, and that He 
is ready to forgive and save them. It finds them 
shivering ina dark uncertainty on the threshold 
of the grave, and it lifts the curtain and shows 
them life and immortality beyond. What form 
the Kingdom of God in the world would have 
taken if there had been neither sin nor sorrow, we 
may not know; but since the world is what it is, 
the Kingdom of God is a kingdom of salvation. 

Social Science is a term searcely less compre- 
hensive. It deals, according to Dr. Lankester, 
with ‘‘the social relations of man to man and the 
duties growing out of those relations.’’? It pro- 
poses, according to another authority, ‘‘the sys- 
tematic investigation, in various lines of research, 
of principles and laws affecting the welfare of man- 
kind in society.’? Social Science, as well as Chris- 
tianity, recognizes the fact that men are in a con- 
dition of disorder and distress. Its mainspring is 








the desire to relieve existing evils. The lines on 
which its work has run have been chiefly these: 

1. The study of sanitary laws with a view to the 
prevention of disease. 

2. The study of the conditions of social vice in 
the interests of public morality. 

8. The study of the phenomena of crime and 
of the methods of restraint and reformation and 
prevention. 

4. The study of jurisprudence in all its branches, 
with the hope of making the laws more simpleand 
more just. 

5. The comparison and criticism of methods of 
education. 

6. The investigation of the causes of pauper- 
ism. 

7. The examination of the whole structure of 
society, to discover, if possible, whether it is 
organized on right principles; and what hin- 
drances, political, economical, or customary, are 
in the way of its welfare. 

The realm of Social Science is thus seen to bea 
broad one, and its purpose a high one. And the 
close relation betweén Social Science and Chris- 
tianity at once becomes manifest. They have a 
common field of operations; the lines on which 
they are working are parallel. Christianity takes 
thought for the welfare of men beyond this life, 
while Social Science does not; Christianity reaches 
out after the ignorant and degraded in other lands, 
while Social Science cares only for those at home; 
Christianity concerns itself directly and primarily 
with individual character, while Social Science 
studies men in masses. The range of the one is 
therefore broader than that of the other; but as far 
as Social Science goes, Christianity goes with it; 
there is no end proposed by the former which the 
latter is not seeking to promote. 

The relation of Social Science to Christianity is, 
in fact, the relation of an offspring to its parent. 
Social Science is the child of Christianity. The 
national and international associations that are so 
diligently studying the things that make for 
human welfare in society, are as distinctly the pro- 
ducts of Christianity as is the American Board of 
Missions. It is onlyin Christian nations that such 
associations exist. Individuals, in lands not 
Christian, have given thought to such matters; 
but the existence of associations of men meeting 
regularly for such studies, and expending upon 
them precious time and unremunerated labor. is 4 
witness to the diffusion through society of philan- 
thropic sentiments—an evidence that not only here 
and there a philosopher entertains such thoughts. 
but that they are the common currency of human 
intercourse. —‘‘ Applied Christianity,” by Wash- 
ington Gladden, pp. 211, 215. 
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Oe RELATION OF ECONOMICS TO HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


The fact that one great school of economists is called the Historical School sug- 
gests a close connection between history and economics. In the last century and 
early in this century, before the idea of evolution had made its influence felt upon 
economics, there seemed to be no particular connection between history and our 
science. ‘The truths of economics were thought to be like the truths of mathemat- 
ics; that is to say, they were believed to be absolute and applicable to all times and 
all places. The conception of evolution, however, changed the idea of economics. 
If economics was concerned with industrial society, and if industrial society was in 
a condition of continuous evolution, economics must change with its subject matter; 
economics itself must be a growth, as society was a growth. If this is so, we must 
consult history in order to understand the nature and the growth of economic doc- 
trines. History must be a source of economic truth and a test of that truth. (1) 
Those who held this view cultivated history sedulously, in order therein to discover 
economic truth. They examined the history of the past, as well as the life of the 
present, for economic facts and principles. In an examination of present conditions 
they found assistance in statistics, as well as in contemporary history. Great 
emphasis was laid by the Historical School upon collections of facts. (2) 

It is a misconception, however, to think that the adherents of the Historical 
School believed simply in the collection of facts. Facts yield us no truth unless 
they are arranged in accordance with ideas. No economist has ever advocated 
the collection of facts at haphazard, or has ever supposed that a bare collection of 
facts can mean anything, although in the reaction from this neglect, undue im- 
portance may have been attached to facts as such. 

What has been said shows the close connection between economics and history 
and statistics. Economics is not something identical with history and statistics, 
but in history and statistics are found indispensable facts, from which to draw con- 
clusions, and also by which to test theories. History and statistics furnish material 
and tests. 

Historians are perhaps sometimes inclined to identify economic history, that is 
to say, the history of industrial society, with economics. But economists very gener- 
ally—almost without exception—protest against any such identification, holding 
indeed that common observation and analysis of the principles of the action of the 
mind, has given to economics general principles from which more has been learned 
than from history. There is a prominent German economist, however, namely, 
Prof. Gustav Schmoller—like Professor Wagner, professor in the University of 
Berlin—who lays so much emphasis upon economic history that it would seem, 
according to him, to be the principal, if not almost the only, thing in economics. 
Probably among the prominent economists in this country, the one who approaches 
most nearly the position of Professor Schmoller, is Prof. W. J. Ashley, of Harvard 
University. . 

More will be said presently about history and economics, when we come to dis- 
cuss economic methods. It is hoped that the reader has already obtained a general 
idea of the relations of economics to history, and statistics, and that this idea will 
become more precise and definite with the progress of our study. 





10. RELATION OF ECONOMICS TO 
HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


(1) The Historical Method.—The thorough ap- 
plication of this method will do away with a great 
number of controversies on important questions. 
Men are as far removed from being devils, as from 
being angels. 

We meet with few who are only guided by ideal 


motives, but with few, also, who hearken only to 
the voice of egotism, and care for nothing but 
themselves. It may, therefore, be assumed, that 
any view current on certain tangible interests 
which concern man very nearly, and which has 
been shared by great parties and even by whole 
peoples for generations, is not based only on ignor- 
ance or a perverse love of wrong. The error con- 
sists more frequently in applying measures whole- 
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some, and even absolutely necessary, under certain 
circumstances, to circumstances entirely different. 

And here, a thorough insight into the conditions 
of the measure suffices to compose the differences 
between the two parties. Once the natural laws 
of Political Economy are sufficiently known and 
recognized, all that is needed, in any given in- 
stance, is more exact and reliable ‘statistics of the 
fact involved, to reconcile all party controversies 
on questions of the politics of public economy, so 
far, at least, as these controversies arise {rom a dif- 
ference of opinion. 

It may be that science may never attain to this, 
in consequence of the new problems which are 
ever arising and demanding a solution. It may 
be, too, that in the greater number of party con- 
troversies, the opposed purposes of the parties play 
a more important part even than the opposed views. 

Be this as it may, it is necessary, especially in an 
age as deeply agitated as our own, when every 
good citizen is in duty bound to ally himself to 
party, that every honest party-man should seek to 
secure, amid the ocean of ephemeral opinions, a 
firm island of scientific truth, as universally recog- 
nized as truth, as are the principles of mathemat- 
ical physics by physicians of the most various 
schools. 

Another characteristic feature of the historical 
method is that it does away with the feeling of 
self-sufficiency, and the braggadocio which cause 
most men to ridicule what they do not understand, 
and the higher to look down with contempt on 
lower civilizations. Whoever is acquainted with 
the laws or the development of the plant, cannot 
fail to see in the seed the germ of its growth, and 
in its flower, the herald of decay. 

If there were inhabitants of the moon, and one 
of them should visit our earth, and find children 
and grown people side by side, while ignorant of 
the laws of human development, would he not look 
upon the most beautiful child as a mere monster, 
with an enormous head, with arms and legs of 
stunted growth, useless genitals, and destitute of 
reason? The folly of such a judgment would be 
obvious to every one; and yet we meet with 
thousands like it on the state and the public econ- 
omy of nations when in lower stages of civiliza- 
tion, and this, even among the most distinguished 
writers. 

We may, indeed, make a critical comparison of 
different forms, each of which answers perfectly to 
its object or contents; but such a comparison can 
possess historical objectivity, only when it is based 
on a correct view of the peculiar course of develop- 
ment followed by the people in question. 

The forms of the period of maturity may be con- 
sidered the most perfect; earlier forms as the im- 
mature, and the later as those of the age of 
decline. But it isa matter of the greatest difficulty, 
accurately to determine the culminating point ofa 
people's civilization. The old man believes, as a 
rule, that the times are growing worse, because he 
is no longer in a way to utilize them: the young 
man, as a rule, that they are growing better, 
because he hopes to turn them to account. It is, 
however, always a purely empirical question; and 
in the solution of it, the observer’s eye may acquire 
a singular acuteness by the comparative study of 
as many nations as possible, especially of those 
which have already passed away. 

Could anyone contemplate the history of man- 
kind as a whole, of which the histories of individ- 
ual nations are but the parts, the successive steps 
in the evolution of humanity, would of course 


afford him a similar objective rule for all these 
points in which whole peoples permanently differ 
from one another. 

Before I close, I must refer to a possible objec- 
tion which may be madeto historical, or physiolog- 
ical Political Economy: that it may indeed be 
taught, but that itcannot be a practical science. If 
it be assumed that those principles only are prac- 
tical, which may be applied immediately by every 
reader, in practice, this work must disclaim all 
pretensions to that title. I doubt very muchif, in 
this sense, there is a single science susceptible of a 
practical exposition. Genuine practitioners, who 
know life with its thousands of relations by experi- 
ence, will be the first to grant that such a collection of 
prescriptions, when the question is the knowledge 
and guidance of men, would be misleading and 
dangerous iu proportion as such prescriptions 
were positive and apodictic, that 1s non-practical 
and doctrinarian. 

Our endeavor has been, not to write a practical 
book, but to train our readers to be practical. To 
this end, we have sought to describe the laws of 
nature which man cannot control, but, at most, 
only utilize. We call the attention of the reader 
to the different points of view, from which every 
economic fact must be observed, to do justice to 
every claim. We would like to accustom the 
reader, when he is examining the most insignifi- 
cant politico-economical fact, never to lose sight of 
the whole, not only of public economy but of na- 
tional life. We are very strongly of the opinion, 
that only he can form a correct judgment, and de- 
fend his views against all objections, on such ques- 
tions as to where, how and when certain liens and 
charges, monopolies, privileges, services, etc., 
should be abolished, who fully understands why 
they were once imposed or introduced. Especially, 

¢do we not desire to impress a certain number of 
rules of action on those who have confided them- 
selves to our guidance, after having first demon- 
strated their excellence. Our highest ambition is 
to put our readers in a way to discover such rules 
of direction for themselves, after they have consci- 
eutiously weighed all the facts, untrammeled by any 
earthly authority whatever. —‘‘Principles of Po- 
litical Economy,” by William Roscher, pp. 112-116. 

(2) Necessity of Facts.—Not until a sufficient 
number of facts have been observed, and the se- 
quences of cause and effect in political life re- 
marked, is the formation of adequate philosoph- 
ical conceptions possible. When formed, however, 
these conceptions serve to explain and harmonize 
the facts that have before appeared confused and 
contradictory. This same contradiction between 
the logical and historical order of evolution is 
observable as well in fields of knowledge other 
than Political Science. 

Thus in Ethics, the practical recognition and 
definition of the moral attributes of man, have pre- 
ceded the formation of the abstract idea of his 
moral personality upon which such attributes are 
logically founded. The same is observable in the 
history of jurisprudence, the establishment of 
legal rights and duties long antedating the con- 

ception of a legal personality, which is necessarily 
-the subject of these rights and duties. Thus also, 
finally, Sociology, in its strictest sense as that 
special differentiated branch of physiology, that 
attempts to determine the fundamental psychic 
elements upon which all the special social sciences 
are founded, is of but recent development.— The 
Nature of the State,’ by Westel Woodbury Wil- 
loughby, Ph.D., pp. 382, 353. 
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iy ECONOMIG. METHODS: 


The Century Dictionary defines method in logic as ‘‘a general plan for setting 
forth any branch of knowledge whatever; that branch of logic which teaches us how 


to arrange thoughts for investigation or exposition.’’ ‘The following quotation is 
given in the same place from Bacon’s ‘‘Advancement of Learning’’: ‘‘Method hath 
been placed, and that not aimiss in logic, as a part of judgment; . . . the doc- 


trine of method containeth the results of judgment upon that which is to be deliv- 
ered.’? And from Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason’’ this quotation is given: 
‘‘ Method is procedure according to principles.” 

Method thus signifies the means which we employ to gain knowledge, and is in 
reality a part of logic. ‘The student of economics, however, cannot read extensively 
without coming upon a great deal of controversy concerning the method to be fol- 
lowed in the discovery of economic truth. 
Our treatment would therefore seem to be 
incomplete without, at least, a few words 
upon economic methods. 

The classical English economists of the 
early part of this century insisted strongly 
upon the deductive method. The deductive 
method means reasoning from general prin- 
ciples to particular conclusions. A familiar 
text-book illustration is this: All men are 
mortal; John is a man; therefore John is 
mortal. ‘The general principles from which 
we reason are called premises. The clas- 
sical economists generally thought that a few 
general principles, derived from common 
observation, or from other sciences, were 
sufficient to enable us by a deductive proc- 
ess to reason out a system of economics. 

One of these economists, Prof. Nassau 
Senior, stated concisely the general propo- 
sitions which served as the premises of 
political economy. The first was the domi- 
nation of self-interest; the second, the tendency of population to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence; the third, that capital adds to the productivity of 
labor; and the fourth, that a law of diminishing returns existed; this law signifying 
that after a certain point has been reached in the application of labor and capital 
to agricultural land, returns will not increase as rapidly as heretofore, if additional 
increments of labor and capital are applied. It may pay, for example, to go 
through Indian corn with a cultivator eight or ten times, but not twenty or thirty 
times; the additional cultivation may add to the yield of corn per acre, but not in 
proportion to the additional expenditure of labor and capital. Economists of this 
school sometimes went so far as to say that economics did not care especially for 
facts. The more cautious among them, however, were willing to admit at least 
the importance of verification, and there were many among them who did go outside 
their studies and examine the world about them. The tendency, however, of the 
school as a whole was not favorable to the examination of the economic life which 
men had lived in the past, or were living in the present. 

Even in England, the home of the classical school of economists, there was an 
occasional protest raised against the domination of deductive or a frzorz economics. 
Richard Jones, who lived in the early part of this century and was a professor of 
economics and an author of some note, took as his motto “ Look and see.’’ This, 





Francis Bacon. 
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although insufficient as a guide, is a motto which summed up a good deal of truth, 
and which the reader will do well to bear in mind. Study your text-books, reason 
carefully from general principles, but with it all open your eyes, ‘‘look and 
Seen: 

But the first protest against deductive economics which produced a profound 
impression was made by the Historical School of Germany in the middle of this 
century. This Historical School has already been mentioned, and it has been stated 
that its founders were Professors Roscher, Hildebrand and Knies. 

As these men laid so much emphasis upon history, their procedure has often been 
called the historical method. This does not appear to be an accurate designation, 
and probably Professor Knies felt this when he changed the title of his work from 
‘* Political Economy from the Standpoint 
of the Historical Method’? to ‘‘ Political 
Economy from the Historical Stand- 
point,’’ as he did when his second edition 
appeared in 1883, the first having ap- 
peared in 1853. ‘The ‘Historical School” 
is a more accurate designation than 
‘“‘ Historical Method.’? ‘The Historical 
School did not use any one method, nor 
did the adherents of this school abandon 
the use of deduction. But what the his- 
torical economists objected to is a too 
exclusive use of the deductive method, 
and a neglect of others. The Historical 
School laid emphasis upon the inductive 
method, and the statistical method. At 
first there was a tendency to treat the in- 
ductive, and the statistical methods to- 
gether as one; they seem, however, to be 
two distinct logical methods. 

The inductive method is the reverse 
of the deductive. It argues from partic- 
ular cases to general propositions. Find- 
ing that John was mortal, that James and 
Robert have likewise died, and that all 

ere men in the past, so far as we know, have 

died; it is concluded that these men who 

have died are typical men; that in them the race of men is represented; and thence 

the general conclusion is drawn that all men are mortal. It has, however, been 

pointed out that in inductive reasoning, which is used so largely in physics, we 

seek simply for a typical case. ‘To reach the conclusion that heat expands iron, 

we do not keep on indefinitely expanding one piece of iron after another by heat, 

in order to extend our experimentation to the largest possible number of cases. 

As soon as we are convinced that the piece which we have expanded is typical, 
that is sufficient. 

The statistical method is different. That is a method of mass-observation. We 
collect together vast numbers of cases and then discover regularities which furnish 
us with general propositions. A very familiar illustration is afforded by mortality, 
and perhaps no better illustration can be adduced. When we take a single man 
death appears to be something irregular and uncertain. When we collect together, 
however, vast numbers of cases surprising regularities appear. With a high degree 
of accuracy it can be told how many of a multitude of men of a given age ina given 
country will be alive five years from now, how many ten years from now, and so on 
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indefinitely. This is not all. Observation of a large number of cases enables us to 
frame propositions even concerning the mode of death. 

The use of the statistical method or the method of mass-observation extends our 
field of knowledge very greatly. Through statistics we are deriving additional 
information concerning wages, concerning strikes, lockouts, and a multitude of 
other classes of social phenomena. ‘This method is one which the increasing atten- 
tion given to the collection of statistics by civilized governments of the world, both 
national and local, is rendering of increasing importance. Our statistical bureaus 
may not altogether inappropriately be styled social observatories. (1) 

The method of the Historical School has sometimes also been called realistic, 
because, as the term would imply, special attention is given to facts. 

It is well to say a word at this point about 
the alleged difficulty of gathering facts. It has 
been objected against the Historical School that 
facts are infinite in number. Furthermore, that 
facts in themselves tell us little. First of all 
it may be replied that no one maintains that a 
mere isolated fact means much, and _no one pro- 
poses or has proposed to gather facts at haphaz- 
ard. One must have, it would be admitted by 
everybody, some preliminary knowledge, some 
preliminary ideas, before facts can be gathered 
with advantage. We have, first of all, in a col- 
lection of facts to distinguish between those 
which we desire and those which do not ap- 
parently, immediately concern us. Then the 
facts gathered are classified in accordance with 
some preliminary notions. The facts must be 
suitably arranged and classified in order to tell 
their story. 

Attention should be directed, furthermore, to 
the way in which facts are gathered. Some Pip igen avon, Dahm, Eayerk: 
argue about the use of the statistical method, as 
if it were proposed that we should go into a bank, and learn the processes of bank- 
ing, by watching people enter and leave the bank. No one proposes anything of 
the sort. There are multitudes of men, who for various reasons collect and arrange 
facts, and these are the raw material, or at least a part of the raw material for the 
study of economic life. ‘The vast private corporations keep records of their facts, 
and then publish them. ‘The same may be said of the various governments of the 
world, both national and local. ‘Thus it is that there are hundreds and thousands 
of men, whose entire time is occupied in the collection and arrangement of economic 
facts. 

A part of scientific work, especially when science deals with life, is concerned 
with description, and it may not be inappropriate to speak of the method of descrip- 
tion. Description of productive processes, description of labor organizations, 
description of railway corporations, all give information. In a description it cannot 
perhaps always be said, that use is made either of the deductive, inductive or of the 
statistical method, although in any descriptive work, embracing a considerable pro- 
portion of the industrial field, all these methods will doubtless be employed. 

We hear also of analysis as a method. Analysis is of the utmost importance, as 
it separates complex processes and phenomena, into their simple elements, but it 
can hardly be regarded as a distinct method. One of the most frequent causes of 
mistakes made in practical, and perhaps also theoretical economics is imperfect 
analysis. ‘There is a great deal of talk, but comparatively little accurate knowledge 
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about monopoly, and the principal reason is that monopolies are not analyzed suffi- 
ciently, and subdivided into classes. It is hoped that later on, when we come to deal 








Prof. Friedrich von Wieser. 








with monopoly, it will be clearly seen that mo- 
nopoly may mean and does mean many different 
things. ; 

Recently much has been said about the Aus- 
trian School of Economists founded by the three 
Austrians: Karl Menger, Dr. Eugen von Boéhm- 
Bawerk, and Friedrich von Wieser. The Aus- 
trians and their adherents have corrected certain 
exaggerations of the historical economists, laying 
emphasis again upon deduction. The Austrians 
claim that deduction is the proper economic 
method, but that a broader basis of deduction is 
needed than that laid by the older English econ- 
omists. Recently special emphasis has been 
laid upon psychology, as a source of premises in 
deductive reasoning in economics. 

This reaction in favor of deduction, has in 
many quarters gone too far. Our subject is so 
large a one that no one method is sufficient. All 
methods must be employed, although in one por- 
tion of our field the deductive method will be 
found specially helpful, while in other portions, 


the inductive or statistical may be more fruitful of results. 





ll. ECONOMIC METHODS. 


(1) Value of Statistics.—Judgments . . . 
may be made more trustworthy, if they can be 
based on statistical measures of the benefits, 
and the injuries, which different courses of pub- 
lic action are likely tocause. Much of the failure 
and much of the injustice in which the economic 
policies of governments have resulted, have been 
due to the want of statistical measurement. A 
few people who have been strongly interested on 
one side have raised their voices loudly, persist- 
ently and all together; while little has been heard 
from the great massof people whose interests 
have lain in the opposite direction ; for, even if 
their attention has been fairly called to the matter, 
few have cared to exert themselves much for a 
cause in which no one of them has more than a 
small stake. 

The few therefore get their way, although if 
statistical measures of the interests involved, were 
available, it might prove that the aggregate of 
the interests of the few, was only a tenth ora 
hundredth part of the aggregate of the interests 
of the silent many. 

No doubt statistics can be easily misinterpreted, 
and are often very misleading when first applied 
to new problems. But many of the worst fallacies 
involved in the misapplications of statistics are 
definite and can be definitely exposed, till at last 
no one ventures to repeat them even when ad- 
dressing an uninstructed audience, and on the 
whole, arguments which can be reduced to statis- 
tical forms, though still in a backward condition, 
are making more sure and more rapid advances 
than any others, towards obtaining the general 
acceptance of all who have studied the subjects to 
which they refer. 











The rapid growth of collective interests, and the 
growing tendency towards collective action in 
economic. affairs, make it every day more im- 
portant that we should know what quantitative 
measures of public interests are most needed, and 
what statistics are required for them, and that we 
should set ourselves to obtain these statistics. 

It is perhaps not unreasonable to hope that as 
time goes on, the statistics of consumption will be 
so organized as to afford demand schedules suffi- 
ciently trustworthy, toshow in diagrams that will 
appeal to the eye, the quantities of consumers’ 
rent that will result from different courses of 
public and private action. 

By the study of these pictures, the mind may be 
gradually trained to get juster notions of the rela- 
tive magnitudes of the interests which the com- 
munity has in various schemes of public and 


| private enterprise; and sounder doctrines may 


replace those traditions of an earlier generation, 
which had perhaps a wholesome influence in their 
time, but which damped social enthusiasm, by 
throwing suspicion on all projects for undertak- 
ings by the public, on its own behalf, which would 
not show a balance of direct pecuniary profit. 

The practical bearings of many of the abstract 
reasonings in which we have recently been en- 
gaged will not be fully apparent till we approach 
the end of this treatise. 

But there seemed to be advantages in introduc- 
ing them thus early, partly because of their close 
connection with the main theory of equilibrium 
of demand and supply, and partly because they 
throw side lights on the character, and the pur- 
poses of that investigation of the causes which 
determine distribution and exchange. — ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Economics,” by Alfred Marshall, Vol. 


L., pp. 470-472. 
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J? es OE SUIT Y OF ECONOMICS, AND-ITS. CLAIMS, 


Economics is useful as a mental discipline. It affords scope for the employment 
of all one’s mental resources, however rich one’s store may be. Imagination, so 
important in all scientific work, is useful in framing hypotheses which serve as a 
basis of scientific work. All one’s powers of observation may be employed in eco- 
nomics, and the study tends to quicken powers of observation along new lines. The 
most important economic phenomena are constantly occuring about us, and yet 


few have learned to “look and see’’, One’s keenest powers of analysis find 
employment in economics and careful economic study in turn develops these 
powers. 


It has already been stated that the study of truth is in itself a worthy end, and it 
is impossible to tell what benefits of the most practical nature may at any moment 
be derived from scientific work. This general statement applies to economics as 
well as to every other branch of science. 

The practical man is frequently inclined to question the claims of economics. 
It seems strange to him that a student should know more about business than he 
who is all the time engaged in business. It is true that the student should approach 
business questions with proper diffidence and caution. It is true that of many 
details, he cannot have the knowledge which those have, whoare continually engaged 
in the practical operations of business. It must be remembered, however, that 
economics does not profess to deal with private business as such. Economics does. 
undoubtedly deal with banking, to take a concrete illustration, but not with the 
private aspects of banking. Economics professes to teach the banker much that it 
is extremely valuable for him to know, but it does not claim that it can take a boy 
and train him to be a practical banker. Economics deals with social relations and 
social phenomena; and it is with the general public aspects of business that we are 
concerned in economics. 

Strange as it may seem at first, social phenomena are found to be of greater sim- 
plicity than the phenomena of a private business. When we get together masses of 
facts, or when we deal with large collections of men, the elements of chance and 
caprice play a comparatively small rédle. What can be more difficult than to point 
out an infallible road to prosperity for any one of the individuals in the United 
States? If I undertake to tell A how he may become wealthy, I must employ a 
multitude of ‘‘ifs.”’ Imaysay, if you have capacity, if you have health, if you meet 
with no serious accidents, etc., etc., then such and such results will follow from such 
and such lines of conduct. We may see all about us, in the lives of those who have 
been successful, and of those who have not, inthe economic sense, how important a 
rdle is played by contingencies which no one could have foretold. When, however, 
we take the United States as a whole, it is not difficult to describe. that line of con- 
duct which will lead to national prosperity, because the elements of chance and 
caprice are so nearly obliterated in large masses. 

After all, when one thinks about it, why should not a careful study of social 
phenomena, lead to a valuable scientific ‘result, as well as a careful study of natural 
phenomena? And when it comes to the study of social phenomena, the student has 
advantages over the businessman. The business man frequently sees clearly, things 
within a narrow limit, and he is apt to draw conclusions from his own range of expe- 
rience which is too narrow, to warrant reliable conclusions of general application. 
The manufacturer in Manchester, England, will state certain general principles 
based upon his experience, in regard to which he has no doubt. The manufacturer 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., will, however, be very likely to lay down general principles of a 
very different kind, because they are based upon his experience. A merchant in 
New York City, has from his experience derived conclusions unlike those either of 
the manufacturer in Manchester, or the one in Pittsburgh. The trained economist 
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has at his command a larger range of experience. Each one in truth needs the 
other. 

It must be remembered, furthermore, that economics has received contributions 
from many different sources. Among economists have been business men of unusual 
powers, philosophers of profound learning, statesmen of large grasp, as well as those 
primarily students. Economics is still a young science, scarcely a hundred years 
old.(1) Economists differ among themselves in many most important particulars, but, 
notwithstanding it all, it is believed by the author that valuable results have already 
been attained, and that in the future we may expect still larger scientific truths from 
sounder methods, and more careful investigations. It must always be remembered 
that in any science we hear more about differences of opinion than about those things, 
concerning which, there is substantial agreement. For as soon as agreement is 
reached, the search for truth presses on to new fields. It is always the unsettled 
question which interests the scientist. 1 . 

All that has been said, puts us in better position to understand still further, the 
benefits which economics confers upon us. It puts us ina better position for the 
solution of questions which arise. It seldom solves questions before they arise, but 
it gives a training which is helpful in theirsolution. It is something to be familiar 
even with the terms and conceptions employed in the discussions of the problems of 
the day. How can we discuss the Single Tax, if’ we do not know what economic 
rent is? How can we have an intelligent opinion concerning socialism unless we 
can define socialism accurately? Yet not one in a hundred of those who talk so 
glibly about socialism could define it. How can we cast an intelligent vote on the 
money-question unless we understand what money means, what national bi-metalism 
is, what international bi-metalism is, ete.? 

A knowledge of economics helps us to avoid mistakes of the past. It shows the 
impossibility of some things which are proposed, and frequently keeps us from a _ 
wrong road. ‘This negative service is something, because if we keep out of wrong 
roads, we are likely sooner or later to reach the right road. 

Economics as an evolutionary science gives us an idea of the direction in which 
we are moving. All this, the author may remark, presupposes that the science is 
taught in the right spirit. If economics is taught as something which will furnish 
ready-made solutions for all economic questions, which can arise at any time or in 
any place; if the absolutism which has too often characterized the older economists 
is cultivated, then the study may do as much harm as good, and possibly a good 
deal more. 

Economics, rightly taught, has an excellent effect upon character, as it diverts 
attention from individual to general interests. It leads men to think about those 
things which will promote the general prosperity. It thus isan aid to good citizen- 
ship. 








the development of the science. The new doc- 


12. THE UTILITY OF ECONOMICS AND 


ITS CLAIMS. 


(1) Economic Conditions.—Are constantly 
changing, and each generation looks at its own 
problems in its own way. In England, as well as 
on the continent and in America, economic studies 
are being more vigorously pursued now than ever 
before; but all this activity has only shown the 
more clearly that economic science is, and must 
be, one of slow and continuous growth. : 

Some of the best work of the present generation 
has indeed appeared at first sight to be antago- 
nistic to that of earlier writers; but when it has 
had time to settle down into its proper place, and 
its rough edges have been worn away, it has been 
found to involve no real breach of continuity in 


trines have supplemented the older, have ex- 
tended, developed, and sometimes corrected them, 
and often have given them a different tone by a 
new distribution of emphasis; but very seldom 
have subverted them. 

* * * * * * 


But ethical forces are among those of which the 
economist has to take account. Attempts have 
indeed been made to construct an abstract science 
with regard to the actions of an ‘economic man,”’ 
who is under no ethical influences, and who pur- 
sues pecuniary gain, warily and energetically, but 
mechanically and selfishly. But they have not 
been successful, nor even thoroughly carried out. 
For they have never really treated the economic 
man as perfectly selfish ; no one could be relied 
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on better, to endure toil and sacrifice with the un- 
selfish desire to make provision for his family ; 
and his normal motives have always been tacitly 
assumed to include the family affections. 

But if they include these, why should they not 
include all other altruistic motives. the action of 
which, is so far uniform in any class, at any time 
and place that it can be reduced to general rule? 

* * * * * * 

This principle is applied not only to the ethical 
quality of the motives by which a man may be 
influenced in choosing his ends, but also to the 
sagacity, the energy and the enterprise with which 
he pursues those ends. Thus stress is laid on the 
fact that there is a continuous gradation from the 
actions of ‘‘city men,’’which are based on deliber- 
ate and far-reaching calculations, and are executed 
with vigor and ability, to those of ordinary people 
who have neither the power nor the will to con- 
duct their affairs in a business-like way. 
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The normal willingness to save, the normal 
willingness to undergo a certain exertion for a 
certain pecuniary reward, or the normal alertness 
to seek the best markets in which to buy and sell, 
or to search out the most advantageous occupa- 
tion for oneself or for one’s children—all these 
and similar phrases must be relative to the mem- 
bers of a particular class, at a given place and time: 
but when that is once understood, the theory of 
normal value is applicable to the actions of the 
unbusiness-like classes in the same way, though 
not with the same precision of detail, as to those 
of the merchant or banker. 

And as there is nosharp lineof division between 
conduct which is normal, and that which has 
to be provisionally neglected as abnormal, so 
there is none between normal values and 
‘current’ Vor) “‘inarket®” or  ‘‘occasional” 
values.—‘‘ Principles of Economics,” by Alfred 
Marshall, pp. 5-7. 
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7. ECONOMICS AND ETHICS—Continued.—The Cab-Horse Standard. The Eight-Hour Move- 
ment, Fair Wages, Industrial Conduct is Ethical. ; 
8. ECONOMICS AND ETHICS—Concluded.—The Human Factor in Evolution, The Goal of Indus- 


trial Evolution. 


9. ECONOMICS AND RELIGION.—Religion and Wealth-Production, Religion and Wealth-Distri- 


bution, Conservatism of Religion 


10. RELATION OF ECONOMICS TO HISTORY AND STATISTICS.—The Historical School. 
I1. ECONOMIC METHODS.—The Deductive, the Inductive, the Statistical, and the Analytic 
Method, Psychology in Economics, The Austrian School. 
12. THE UTILITY OF ECONOMICS, AND ITS CLAIMS.—Truth for its Own Sake, Positive and 
Negative Services of Economics. 
QUESTIONS. 
7. LExplainand discuss the phrases: ‘ein menschenwurdiges Dasein,” ‘‘cab-horse standard of ex- 


“stence, fair wages.” 
tts tufluence on the livesof working-men. 


Discuss the eight-hour movement. Discuss the work of the Salvation Army, and 


8. Should the economist confine his attention to what ts, as contrasted with what ought to be? What 
ts meant by soctal selection, as distinguished from natural selection ? How do the two differ? Ts either 


of them purposive ? 


What do you consider to be the goal of social evolution, the ultimate form of society ? 


What reasons are there for supposing that any future form will be more ‘‘ultimate”’ than past and 


present forms have been ? 


9. Show the influence of religion on industrial life. 


Compare in this respect Asia with Europe. 


Is the influence of religion on industrial life growing or waning ? Is this a good or an evil? Trace the 


influence of religion on art. 


10. What ts the relation of economics to history? Name some prominent representatives of the 


historical school of economics, and tell what you know of their work. 


method ? 
1}. 
economist be familiar with psychology ? 


ishing returns ?’? 


Mention the various methods emploved in economics, and characterize each. 


What 1s meant by the historical 
Why should the 


Who were the founders of the historical school of economics ? 
Mention some prominent representatives of the Austrian school. 


What ts meant by the ‘‘ law of dimin- 


‘2, What can you say about the utility of economics? Mention some positive and some negative 


benefits resulting from a study of economics. 


Show why a study of economics should result in better cttt- 


zenship. Why do we hear more of differences than of agreements in science ? 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


The growth of the Salvation Army. 
The eight-hour movement. 


The place of ideals in science. | 
The Austrian school of economtcs. 


NOTRWN = 


Natural selection among plants and animals. 


The life and work of General Booth of the Salvation Army. 
The influence of religion on the national life. 
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13, SWITZERLAND—THE GOUNTRYSAN DER EO ice: 


=——=w]()R various reasons Switzerland is selected as the first illustration of the 
See} embodiment of the principles, and forces, described in the previous 
S ®)|| lessons. It is to-day the best illustration of a democratic state. In its 
2S || history and development, there are striking similarities between Switzer- 
land, and the two other leading democracies, England and the United 
States.(1) Switzerland is small, and it therefore furnishes an opportunity for the study 
of state-building in miniature. From its position it throws light upon the play of 
forces which operated in the formation of the great states of western Europe. 
Switzerland is of special interest because it has preserved to the present day, traces 
of the primitive family state. 

‘As the mountains are round about Jerusalem ’’ so are the lakes, the forests, the 
snow, the ice and the mountains round about the valleys of Switzerland. From 
these heights, water flows to the North Sea through the Rhine, to the Gulf of Genoa 
through the Rhone, to the Adriatic through the Po, and to the Black Sea through 
the Danube. Not only has this land furnished life-giving water, it has furnished 
soil to the adjacent countries, ground out by the mighty glaciers of the past, of which 
there are still hundreds of remnants. Not less important in the making of Europe, 
are the water and the soil, which Switzerland has furnished, than are the principles 
of liberty and codperation which its history has illustrated. 

Pre-historic Switzerland was occupied by Lake-dwellers. (2) Tradition also 
gives to the land, people from Rome, and from Scandinavia. But in the time of 
Julius Czesar, the land was occupied by Gallic tribes, chief of which was the Helve- 
tians. These were made subject to the Romans, and the country received the name 
of Helvetia. Early in the fifth century northeastern Helvetia became a part of 
Alamannia. Later in the century western Helvetia became a part of Burgundy. 

The Alamannians were still heathens, and remained such for two hundred years 
after the conquest. In this respect there is a striking resemblance between the 
experiences of England, and Switzerland. Both countries were made Christian 
under the Roman Empire. Both were in the fifth century, made partially subject to 
Teutonic heathen tribes. In both, there were several generations of heathen rulers, 
aud both received Christianity, at the hand of missionaries sent to them for their 
112 
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conversion. In both England and Switzerland, the language of the heathen con- 
querors was retained. ‘The German part of Switzerland has, therefore, in the 
circumstances of its origin, much to remind one of England, It is in these two 
countries, where Celts subject to Roman Christian rule, were displaced by several 
generations of German heathenism, that there is a manifest connection between 
primitive German institutions, and the highest power in the state. 

In France the case is wholly different. Here, too, Germans conquered Celts 
subject to Roman rule. But in France the conquerors adopted at once the religion 
of their subjects. Not only so, but they adopted also the language of Rome. 





Zermat and Matterhorn, Switzerland. In Switzerland the towns are mostly located in fertile valleys between lofty mountains, as. 
here shown. 


Nearly all that was distinctly German, disappeared and ‘the country remained 
dominantly Latin. 

The Burgundians who conquered the western part of Switzerland were already 
Christian. The Alamannians who conquered eastern Switzerland, made slaves of the 
Helvetians, and as a recognizable part of the state, destroyed them root and branch. 
In Burgundy, on the other hand, the Helvetians were left in possession of a part of 
their lands and goods. They were made a tributary people, but were not enslaved. 

By these conquests in the fifth century, all of what is now Switzerland, north of 
the Alps, became undistinguishable parts of the two large provinces of Alamannia 
and Burgundy; one of them Christian and the other heathen. It was many centuries, 
before there was any vestige of a separate Swiss state. When the Frankish Empire 
was founded, these two provinces were included in it. When the Empire was 
divided in 843 Alamannia went to Germany, and Burgundy went to France. When 
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the conquest of Helvetia was made, in the fifth century, there was no feudal system 
in Europe. When the partition of the Empire occurred, in 843, the feudal system 
was in process of development. 

Many things combined to render the feudal system less perfect in Switzerland, 
than in France or Germany. ‘This was especially true in the Forest Cantons. 
North of the Alps, Switzerland was on the border-land between those two warring 
states. The inhabitants of Switzerland were always noted for the vigor of their 
fighting qualities. Kings and Emperors found it more convenient to conciliate, than 
to conquer them. ‘That portion of Switzerland lying south of the Alps was an 
undistinguishable part of Italy, until late in the middle ages. It is in large part the 
nature of the country and its geographical position, that have given to the land its 
peculiar history. The country was poor. At no time was there a large surplus to 
tempt the rapacity of robber armies. This, together with the fact that the Swiss 
knew how to protect the little they possessed, and the other fact, that they lived in 
a country easily defended, gave them peculiar exemption from heavy-handed 
tyranny. (3) 

Switzerland is abundantly supplied with natural boundaries. From the St.Gotthard, 
which is the apex of the land, the Alps fork to the east, and to the southwest. 
‘Between the two eastern prongs of the fork, is included the large canton of the 
Grisons. Between the western prongs is the canton of Valais. The only canton to 
the south without natural boundary is Ticino, which is Italian in its essential 


characteristics. 


is connected with the cantons north of the Alps. 


boundaries mountains, lakes or rivers. 


Three-fourths of the land and nearly all the characteristic history 


Many of these cantons have for 








13. SWITZERLAND — THE COUNTRY 
AND VEOPEE: 


(1) Points of Resemblance.—But what are the 
points of resemblance which can be traced between 
those Thirteen Swiss States, and the Thirteen 
American Colonies before their growth into an 
independent nation? 

In both countries the states were practically self- 
governing, owing only nominal allegiance to a dis- 
tant supreme ruler. In both countries there was 
the same absence of a central controlling organi- 
zation, although the national spirit was vigorous 
and assertive. The American colonies, however, 
were fortunate in not possessing subject lands to 
debauch their governments. 

It is true that the Western territory for a while 
proved a dangerous bone of contention amongst 
them, but the wisdom shown by Congress in 
carving new states out of that territory soon re- 
moved all causes for jealousy. 

Indeed, the process of absorbing the Western 
lands into the Union has been admirable in its 
simplicity and success. Switzerland had no vast 
area of virgin soil to assimilate; its growth was 
strictly circumscribed to the few states it could 
attract within its orbit or to those it could con- 
quer outright. The American colonies naturally 
expanded westward, away from the narrow strip 
of sea-coast, but the Swiss states had no such 
storehouse of well-nigh unlimited resources to 
draw upon.—‘‘fise of the Swiss Republic,’ by W. 
D. McCrackan, M.A., p. 246. 


(2) The Lake Dwellers.—The discovery of these 
lake dwellings in Switzerland ranks amongst the 
most notable achievements of modern antiquarian 
science. From time to time during the first part 
of this century, and even earlier, ancient wooden 
stakes and stone implements of finished workman- 





ship had been noticed along the shores of the lakes 
of Zurich and Constance. They were objects of 
wonder for a while, but were soon forgotten. 

Finally, during the severe winter of 1853-54, a 
peculiar circumstance forced the whole subject 
upon public attention. In that year the lakes and 
rivers of Switzerland were unusually low, and the 
receding waters left great stretches of bottom-land 
exposed to view. 

The inhabitants of Obermeilen, a village on the 
lake of Zurich, profiting by this rare opportunity, 
set to work reclaiming as muchas possible of the 
uncovered ground for gardens and quays. In the 
course of their labors they came upon piles driven 
deep into the soil, and presenting every appear- 
ance of great age, while scattered about in the 
immediate vicinity lay stags’ horns and stone 
utensils.—J/did., p. 74. 


(3) Primary Causes of Civilization.—These con- 
siderations clearly prove that of the two primary 
causes of civilization, the fertility of the soil is the 
one which in the ancient world exercised most 
influence. But in European civilization, the 
other great cause, that is to say, climate, has been 
the most powerful; and this, as we have seen, 
produces an effect partly on the capacity of the 
laborer for work, partly on the regularity or irreg- 
ularity of his habits. The difference in the result 
has curiously corresponded with the difference in 
the cause. For although all civilization must 
have for its antecedent the accumulation of wealth, 
still what subsequently occurs will be in no small 
degree determined by the conditions under which 
the accumulation took place. In Asia, and in 
Africa, the condition was a fertile soil, causing an 
abundant return: in Europe, it was a happier, 
climate, causing more successful labor.—‘‘Fizstory 
of Civilization in England,” by Henry Thomas 
Buckle, pp. 36, 37. 
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14. THE BEGINNING OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


Until late in the thirteenth century there was nothing that could be recognized 
as the beginning of the independent Swiss State. It should be borne in mind that 
what we know as Switzerland, was then simply parts of Austria, France and _ Italy. 
The name comes from Schwyz or Schwytz, a Forest Canton between the Lake Zurich 
and Lake Lucerne. At the time of the conquest of the Helvetians by the Alamann- 
ians these forest regions were almost wholly unoccupied. In course of time German 
families made their way into the forests and established homes. At first they were 
probably unmolested, and there was a sort of reversion to the primitive family state. 
Later, the people of Schwyz were subject to German princes or to religious houses. 








































































































Alamanni Crossing a River. 


But in this canton the feudal system gained but a feeble hold; the majority of the 
people remained free. (1) They paid tribute, but rendered no feudal service. Some 
of the lands, however, were attached to religious houses through the forms of feudal 
tenure. In the free communes, or villages, there were lands held in common, and 
between the freemen and the feudal claimants, there were long and bitter struggles 
as to the disposition of the common lands, (2) through such strife the Swiss were 
trained to politics and taught to guard their rights. 

South of Schwyz and extending to the St. Gotthard, bounded by a triangle of 
mountain ranges, is the canton of Uri, while to the west of Uri, and also bounded 
by mountains and Lake Lucerne, is the canton of Unterwalden. These three 
cantons are known as the Forest Cantons, and by their union in 1291 we have the 
beginning of the Swiss Confederation. Each canton had a long and peculiar train- 
ing for its mission. In Schwyz we have seen that freemen contended against feudal 
lords who would wrest from them their lands. In Uri, a majority of the people 
occupied feudal estates. Part of the time the chief feudal master was a religious 
house, and part of the time a prince. The feudal burdens of Uri were light. A 
large part of the canton being subject to one feudal lord, all the people, bond and 
free, were members of the ancient German assembly. Uri therefore furnishes the 
best illustration of the persistence of the primitive democratic assembly from the 
earliest times to the present day. (3) Through this assembly the rights of the 
citizens have been regained and preserved. 

In Unterwalden, as in Uri, a majority of the people were subject to feudal rule, 
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but instead of one chief lord there were a number of local estates, and for each 
estate there was a separate assembly. Progress towards a union of cantons was con- 
sequently much retarded. The three cantons were alike, in that in each, there were 
both freemen and serfs, and in each, both freemen and serfs contended for common 
rights and privileges. 

It is not known when the men of the Forest Cantons began to consult together 
for the common good, and to agree upon terms for mutual aid. Upon the death of 
Rudolf, Emperor of Austria, in 1291, a written compact was drawn up and signed 
by representatives of the three cantons. This famous document begins with the 
words ‘‘ 72 nomine Domini, Amen.’ Our Pilgrim Fathers on board the Mayflower 
rendered these words: ‘‘In the name of God Amen.’’? This perpetual league 
did not create a Swiss state, any more than the ‘Triple Alliance to-day between 
Germany, Austria and Italy, creates one state. The cantons remained independent, 
but were bound to assist each other in their wars. The separate cantons were not 
independent states. They had always been, however, as nearly independent as was 
possible. They intended through codperation to render themselves still more 
independent. It required many centuries after the formation of the alliance to 
unite the cantons into one state. 

The allied cantons through vigorous cooperation made themselves independent 
of Austrian rule. A decisive battle was fought at Morgarten 1315. It is in con- 
nection with this war of independence that the legend of William Tell appears. (4) 
This legend is a part of the folk-lore of the Teutonic race and it appears in many 
places and in diverse forms. ‘The story embodies the detestation of tyranny which 
is characteristic of the race. An important lesson may be gathered from the fact 
that only in the Forest Cantons of Switzerland, the place above all others where the 
particular form of tyranny which the story illustrates, was least of all experienced, is 
the story preserved and believed in, as true history. ‘The people who most abhor 
tyranny are those into whose souls the iron of tyranny has least entered. The 
Swiss believe in William Tell, because they have never been compelled to submit to 
a tyrant who amused himself by requiring a fond father to shoot apples from the 
head of his son. Andros and Berkley were not great tyrants as tyrants go. But 
they had the misfortune to be placed over peoples who were unspoiled by oppression. 

The Forest Cantons formed the nucleus for the Swiss state because by race and 
habit they were a liberty loving people; because of the poverty of their country 
where there was little to tempt the rapacity of a tyrant; because nature defended 
their boundaries ; because they were on the outskirts of a great state whose rulers 
were interested in securing their good will. 





14. THE BEGINNING 
FEDERACY. 


(1) Schwyz. —In the meantime Schwyz was 
pushing toward the same goal, but by a different 
road. Here it was the freemen who formed the 
majority of the inhabitants, and who took the lead 
in the work of emiancipation. 

The name of this district appears for the first 
time as Swvuztes, ina document dated 970, which 
deals with an exchange of land between the mon- 
asteries of Pfaffers and Kinsiedeln. Swazt is ap- 
parently the name of a person, and es the genitive 
ending, but nothing is known of the meaning of 
this name.—MWcCrackan’s “ Rise of the Swiss Re- 
public,’ p. 78. 

(2) The Alamanni.—The Alamanni undoubt- 
edly also founded open villages and hamlets, 
surrounded by wide-reaching, unused land, but 
avoided until much later the ruined towns which 
they found studding the country. It is impossible 
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to follow out in every detail the manner in which 
they parcelled out the land amongst themselves, 
but there can be no question that there grew up 
in their midst in very early times the peculiar 
system of the’ Almend, a system which it will be 
necessary to notice particularly on account of its 
transcending importance in the life of the Swiss 
people. Briefly stated, the Almend was the un- 
divided land which surrounded a settlement. It 
consisted, according the nature of the ground, of 
meadow, pasture and forest, and also of swamp, 
lake, river or mountain, As long as the country 
remained thinly populated, the supply of undivided 
land between the settlements remained practically 
unlimited, and there was of course no need of 
defining any one’s rights to that land, but when 
in course of time the population increased and the 
settlements expanded, the want of more land 
naturally made itself felt, and regulations were 
adopted for the management of this undivided 
land.—/did., pp. 33, 34. 
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(3) Community of Uri.—The inhabitants of the 
lower valley of the Reuss formed the ‘‘Com- 
munity of the People of Uri,” and regulated for 
themselves all matters pertaining to their common 
pastures and woodlands. In Schwyz also, along 
with some manorial subjects, there had been pre- 
served from earlier times a Warkgenossenschaft, 
owning its own land and making its own local 
laws. Their external political status, however, 
was not so desirable as that of Uri, since they were 
under the protection of neighboring magnates and 
only distantly attached tothe empire. The same 
may be said of Unterwalden, except that owner- 
ship of land was more divided up among monas- 
teries and nobles, and there were fewer free farmers 
than in Schwyz. In both the constant menace 
was that their overlords would assume not only 
the feudal protection of the districts, but the ter- 
ritorial ownership as well, and gradually deprive 
the small owners of their remaining rights. 

We must not put too large an estimate upon the 
legislative powers of these communities at this 
time. The scope of law-making doubtless went 
little beyond the concerns of their common farm- 
ing and pasturage. Popular rights found expres- 
sion rather in the application of law, in attendance 
upon court and in sitting upon juries in local 
trials. Here they would jealously guard ancient 
usages and resent foreign interference and arbi- 
trary interpretation. Itis important to note, how- 
ever, that their common interests and occasional 
assemblies kept alive the sense of mutual depend- 
ence, and when political matters were in the air, the 
Markgenossenschaft became the center of action. 
In this local agricultural freedom lay the germ of 
larger political liberty, and when the time came 
for action, the instinct and the instrumentalities 
were at hand.— Vincent's ‘‘State and Federal 
Government in Switzerland,” pp. 5, 6. 


(4) The Legend of William Tell.—Some years 
ago the announcement went abroad that the fa- 
miliar story of William Tell was not historically 
true; that such a person never existed, or, if he 
did, could never have played the réle ascribed to 
him as founder of the Swiss Confederation. It 
was discovered that when the methods of research 
which Niebuhr had used with so much skill to 
elucidate the origin of Rome were applied also to 
the early days of the Confederation, the episode 
of William Tell became a fireside tale, a bit of 
folk-lore ; valuable from a literary standpoint, but 
without historical significance. 

Unfortunately, he had long been regarded as a 
universal household friend, a prime favorite with 
the children, and one who appealed also to their 
elders as a singularly picturesque representative 
of Liberty, striving successfully against Tyranny. 
He had, moreover, called forth the best powers of 
at least one great poet, Schiller, and one famous 
musician, Rossini, so that his claim seemed to the 
world, established beyond question by the sanction 
of genius. 

It was natural, therefore, that this adverse re- 
port should be received with incredulity and indig- 
nation. At first people preferred to cling to their 
belief in William Tell, rather than to sacrifice 
another illusion of their childhood to the all- 
devouring, investigating spirit of the age; the 
more so because they knew little or nothing about 
the history of Switzerland beyond this episode. 
But when the best authorities, one by one, declared 
themselves against the truth of the tradition, the 
conviction gradually gained ground that the old 
hero must be classified as a legendary personage. 











The truth is, there have always been a certain 
number of objectors to the accuracy of the tradi- 
tion which based Swiss liberty upon the shot of a 
skillful archer, but their words have made no 
lasting impression upon the public mind. As 
early as the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, 
Joachim von Watt, the reformer of St. Gallen, 
better known under his Latinized name of Vadi- 
anus, had spoken of the subject in his Chronticles 
of the Abbots of the Monastery of St. Gallen: ‘‘ Of 
these three lands’’ [meaning tbe present Cantons 
of Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden] ‘‘they tell 
strange things in regard to their age and origin. 

I suspect that much is fabled, and some 
again may not be likened to the truth.’’ 

In 1607, the writer, Francois Guilliman, of 
Fribourg, who added some new details to the 
story of Wiliam Tell in his history De Rebus 
Helvetiorum, makes this surprising confession in 
a letter toafriend: ‘‘After having maturely pon- 
dered the matter, I consider the whole thing a 
mere fable, especially as I have not yet been able 
to discover a writer or chronicler, more than a 
century old, who mentions it. All this seems to 
have been invented to nourish hatred against 
Austria. The people of Uri are not agreed amongst 
themselves in regard to the place where William 
Tell lived; they can give no information in regard 
to his family or his descendants.”’ 

* * * * : * * 


To understand the commotion produced in 
Switzerland by Kopp’s exposé we must try to im- 
agine what would be the result in the United 
States if George Washington were suddenly de- 
clared to be a legendary character. Every one 
sided for or against the truth of the tradition; no 
one could remain neutral; but from that day to 
this the impression has gradually forced itself 
upon the minds of all who have looked into the 
question that Kopp was in the main right, and 
that, whatever modifications new discoveries may 
make necessary, in the sweeping judgment which 
that historian pronounced, William Tell can never 
again be looked upon as the founder of the Swiss 
Confederation. 

Our confidence in the accuracy of the tradition is 
first shaken by the fact that the great archer is 
not mentioned by a single writer of the period in 
which he is supposed to have lived, or even the 
faintest allusion made to him in the records of 
that day. To begin with, therefore, we are war- 
ranted in doubting his historical importance, if 
he could be so completely ignored by his contem- 
poraries. 

The battle of Morgarten, in 1315, was the bap- 
tismal day of the young confederation, but none 
of the chroniclers who describe this event and 
the incidents attending it have a word to say of a 
William Tell, or of any one who could be mis- 
taken for him. On the other hand, the whole tenor 
of these writings and of the documents of the 
period is opposed to the tradition. 

The impression we derive from them is, that the 
Swiss gained their independence after a long- 
continued struggle, not by a sudden rising, and 
through the efforts of the whole people, not at the 
instigation of one man. In 1420, Konrad Just- 
inger, of Bern, in writing the annals of his native 
city, touched upon the origin of the Confedera- 
tion, but even he says nothing about William 
Tell, nor does Felix Hemmerlin, of Zurich, writ- 
ing upon the same subject in 1450.—‘* The Rise of 
the Swiss Republic,” by W. D. McCrackan, M.A., 


PP. 92-95. 
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15. THE CONFEDERD EY. 


At the time when the Forest Cantons formed an alliance against the German Em- 
pire the feudal system was already giving way throughout Europe. In France the 
king was gaining the ascendancy over feudal lords, and a centralized state was being 
built out of the ruins of the feudal state. In Germany the central government was 
being weakened by the formation within its borders of free cities, and by encroach- 
ments of local princes upon the power of the king. The history of Switzerland 
follows closely the history of Germany. Before the league of the cantons there had 
been formed a confederation of cities in Northern Germany known as the Hanseatic 
League. (1) The weakness of the central government favored the success of the 
league. For centuries the Swiss Confederation maintained a nominal connection 
with the German Empire, yet this did not prevent the cantons from being virtually 
independent. 

The success of the three Forest Cantons in maintaining their liberties caused 
neighboring cantons to seek admission to the league. During the sixty-two years 
following the alliance of 1291, five cantons joined the confederacy. The last of these 
was the large canton of Bern, or Berne, admitted in 1353. These are known as “ the 
eight old cantons,’’ and they remained without numerical change for more than a 
hundred years. Each canton was an independent state. The league was for war and 
not for government. In 1431 two cantons were admitted to the league, and 
they all bound themselves by treaty not only to assist each other in foreign wars, 
but to render aid in case of threatened revolution. That is, the confederates agreed 
to assist the government in each state to maintain its existence against its own 
citizens. e 

Harly in the sixteenth century the league was increased to include twelve 
cantons, and in 1573 Appenzell was added, making thirteen. There were no addi- 
tions to this number for two hundred and thirty years. 

While the number of cantons did not increase the territory increased. The 
confederates, always successful in defending their own liberties, were led to make 
conquest of adjacent territory. In this way the country, now composing the nine 
additional cantons of modern Switzerland, was made subject to the confederated 
cantons. It was by the process of conquering and governing adjacent territory, that 
the league learned its first important lessons in the formation of a united state. To. 
rule the subject cantons, and to collect and disburse tribute, an official class repre- 
senting the united cantons came into existence. 

Yet, notwithstanding the common interests, the growth of the union was slow 
and irregular. Many times the confederacy was brought to the verge of ruin. There 
was from the beginning, a feud between the Forest Cantons, in which agriculture was. 
almost the sole industry, and the commercial, or city cantons. It was seldom true 
that the confederacy was composed of members united under the same conditions. 
Special cantons enjoyed special privileges, and individual members of the league 
made separate treaties and alliances. 

Switzerland, as we have seen, was formed out of territory belonging to Germany. 
As an incident to the rivalry between France and Germany an alliance sprang up 
between the allied cantons and France. This alliance began early in the sixteenth 
century. It was greatly to the advantage of the federated cantons to have so power- 
ful a friend. At the end of the Thirty Years’ War, in 1643, through the influence 
of France, Switzerland was recognized as entirely independent of the German 
Empire. 

The Swiss acted as a sort of balance of power between the rival nations of 
Europe. As it became evident that they could not be conquered it was clearly to 
the interest of neighboring nations to conciliate them. Swiss soldiers were much 
in demand by rival princes and kings. Not having battles of their own to fight 
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they were hired to fight the battles of others. 


corrupt the Swiss states. 
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This mercenary warfare tended to 


The French Revolution found Switzerland still a loose confederation of thirteen 


states ruling over nine other adjacent states, or provinces. 


France, in spite of 


having for centuries befriended Switzerland, conquered the country in 1798, and 
set up over the whole land, a foreign rule under the historic name of the Helvetic 


Republic. 


ization of the value of liberty. 


The people were treated with great brutality. 


No distinction was made between the subject and the ruling cantons. 
All were ruled by a government from France. 


This gave to the Swiss a fresh real- 
At 


the earliest opportunity, in 1802, the cantons rose in rebellion; but again they were 


overrun by a French army. 
advantageous to conciliate them than to 
rule the Swiss. So he appeared as the 
mediator and protector. 

It is at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars that the history of modern Switzer- 
land begins. Waterloo delivered Swit- 
_zetland, as it delivered Europe, from the 
dread of the despot. ‘The Swiss proposed 
to revert to their former Confederation. 
The thirteen cantons intended still to 
rule over the subject provinces. But to 
the honor of the eight European Powers 
represented in the Congress of Vienna, the 
Confederacy was compelled, or induced to 
admit the whole of the twenty-two can- 
tons on equal terms. At the same Con- 
gress provision was also made for the 
peace of Switzerland, as well as for the 
peace of Europe, by making the soil of 
Switzerland neutral territory. By this 
compact a country which had been for 
centuries a natural battle-ground between 
Germany, France and Italy was set apart 
for the ministry of peace. 


Napoleon was, however, convinced that it was more 





Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Throughout all these centuries the Swiss had, in their own cantons and com- 


munes, had a large share in the management of their own affairs. 
taste of tyranny but they never got used to it. 


that each man fought like a Ceesar. 


They had had a 
The officers of Napoleon testified 


These little cantons were no larger than a 
county, yetthey made treaties on equal terms with great states and empires. 


Their 


importance is not measured by their size or by their wealth, but by the desperation 
with which the people clung to their liberties. 


lds) tH Es GONFED ERACY. 


(1) The Hanseatic League.—A medieval con- 
federation of cities of northern Germany and 
adjacent countries, called the Hanse towns, at one 
time numbering about ninety, with affiliated cities 
in nearly all parts of Europe, for the promotion of 
commerce by sea and land, and for its protection 
against pirates, robbers, and hostile governments. 

At the height of its prosperity it exercised 
sovereign power, made treaties and often enforced 
its claims by arms in Scandinavia, England, 
Portugal, and elsewhere. Its origin is commonly 
dated from a compact between Hamburg and 








Liibeck in 1241, although commercial unions of 
German towns had existed previously. 

The league held triennial general assemblies, 
and after a long period of decline, and attempts. 
at resuscitation, the last general assembly, repre- 
senting six cities, was held in 1669. The name 
was retained, however, by the union of the free 
cities of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, which 
are now members of the German Empire.— 
“Century Dictionary.” 

The First Perpetual League.—Rudolf of 
Habsburg died on the 15th of July, 1291, and 
seventeen days after, on the Ist of August, the 
three Forest States concluded a perpetual league 
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and signed what may be styled the first federal 
constitution of the Swiss Confederation. 

The promptness with which this great act was 
consummated, seems to suggest that the text of 
the perpetual pact had been drawn up previously 
and held in abeyance to be ratified after the King’s 
death, 


* * * * * * 


On the whole the agreement is just what 
would be suggested to men working entirely by 
experience and not upon any definite theory. It 
is neither complete nor altogether satisfactory, 
when viewed in the light of modern statecraft ; 
but it served its purpose admirably, and showed 
the touch of what we call practical men. 

Indeed, this first perpetual pact of the Forest 
States is distinctly a conservative utterance—a 
sort of compromise between a declaration of inde- 
pendence from the nobles, and an oath of alle- 
giance to the feudal system itself, as befitting a 
people conscious of a grievance and yet unwilling 
to break with the past. The pact was enacted 
‘for the proper establishment of quiet and peace.’’ 

Moreover, the third provision expressly states 
that ‘‘every man, according to his rank, shall 
obey and serve his overlord, as it behooves him.’’ 
Here is direct evidence from the people of the 
Forest States themselves that they did not aspire 
as yet to be free, in the sense in which the nine- 
teenth century understands that term. 

As far as can be judged from the document 
itself, there was no intention of cutting adrift 
from all previous enactments to found a new state, 
although this was the actual result of the league. 
The struggle seems to have been directed more 
particularly against corrupt judges, as is shown by 
the emphatic declaration in regard tothem. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is the provision made for set- 
tling quarrels between the States by arbitration, a 
method which thereafter received wide application 
in the public affairs of the young Confederation. 

History has recorded no words in which child- 
like faith in the justice of a cause, and prophetic 
insight into its inevitable triumph have been bet- 
ter expressed than in the closing lines: ‘‘The 
above written statutes, decreed for the common- 
weal and health, shall endure forever, God wil- 
ling.’’ 

Succeeding centuries have practically verified 
the naive declaration of this group of unpreten- 
tious patriots, for the perpetual pact remained the 
fundamental statute-law of the growing Confeder- 
ation for centuries, and was only superseded by 
enactments of a more modern date, when it had, 
as a matter of fact, died of old age. 

The name of the place where this historic docu- 
ment was signed is not revealed in the text, but 
in any case it must have been somewhere in the 
incomparable environment of the Lake of Lucern. 
It is also to be regretted that the names of the 
signers have not been handed down to us. We 
can only speculate as to who those patriots were, 
but a fortunate circumstance has put us in posses- 
sion of a list of men who, if they were not the 
actual signers of the first league, were at all events 
leading personages in two of the Forest States at 
the time under consideration. 

A little more than two months after the conclu- 
sion of this league, Uri and Schwyz entered into a 
separate alliance for three years with Zurich, and 
the names of their representatives are mentioned 
in the document then drawn up. For Uri there 
was the Landammann Arnold, Mayor of Silenen, 
besides Knight Werner von Attinghausen, Burk- 
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art, the late Landammann, and Conrad, Mayor of 
Erstfeld ; and for Schwyz there was the Landam- 
mann Conrad Ab Iberg, Rudolf Stauffacher and 
Conrad Hunn—representatives of all the classes in 
the community, from noblemen to the descendants 
of serfs. 

The conclusion is legitimate that the above- 
mentioned men were typical leaders, and it is 
quite probable that they, or at least some of their 
number, were also the signers of the first per- 
petual league. If this be the case, we may infer 
that these early leagues were in reality the com- 
bined work of the common people and of the 
native aristocracy, cooperating in the great cause 
which lay so near their hearts. 

Moreover, it is not too much to say that the 
patriots, whose names appear in the alliance with 
Zurich, with perhaps the addition of the unknown 
Landammann of Unterwalden, may be proclaimed 
the real founders of the Swiss Confederation.— 
“The Rtse of the Swiss Republic,” by We D. 
McCrackan, M.A., pp. 87, 89-91. 


Other Swiss Leagues.—At theend of the four- 
teenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, 
three well-defined centres of government made 
their appearance; three separate leagues, which 
were known by the somewhat extraordinary titles 
of ‘‘The League of the House of God,’ ‘‘The 
Upper” or ‘‘ Grey League,” and “ The League of 
the Ten Jurisdictions.” 

In 1367, the chapter of the cathedral at Chur 
with the subjects of the Bishop in the Valleys of 
Bergell, Oberhalbstein, the Engadin and Dom- 
leschg, and the burghers of Chur itself, concluded 
an alliance against the Bishop of Chur, the most 
powerful ruler of the whole country, because he 
threatened to comproniise their interest, in an alli- 
ance which he had made with the Duke of 
Austria. 

This is the foundation of the so-called ‘‘ League 
of the House of God,”’ and here, also, as elsewhere 
in Switzerland, Austria was instrumental in forc- 
ing the people to build up free states. While this 
league was formed almost entirely by subjects, 
z.e. by ecclesiastical serfs, the Upper, or Grey 
League, was the result of the combined action of 
serfs, freemen and nobles. 

In 1395, the Abbot of Dissentis, the Lords of 
Razuns and of Sax, with their subjects, and 
the communities between the source of the 
Rhine, and the forest of Flims, solemnly agreed 
to protect one another, and to settle all dis- 
putes by means of a board of arbitration of three 
men. It was aunion of elements which elsewhere 
could not live at peace with each other, and was- 
evidently the result of a mutual agreement to put 
a stop to the endless and useless quarrels which 
had devastated the upper Rhine Valley. The 
League of the Ten Jurisdictions arose from the 
fact that certain communities, at the extinction of 
the house of Toggenburg, of which they formed a 
feudal dependence, suddenly found themselves 
without an overlord, and consequently determined 
to govern themselves. In 1436, their representa- 
tives united in a league which was purely demo- 
cratic, inasmuch as no ecclesiastical or secular 
nobles at all were to be found amongst the con- 
tracting parties—a league, therefore, which more 
nearly resembled that of the Forest States than 
the others in Retia. The real connection with 
any member of the Swiss Confederation occurred 
in 1400, when the Grey League entered into a per- 
petual pact with the community of Glarus.—J/dzd., 


pp. 206, 207. 
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16. PREPARATION FOR THE DEMOCRATIC STATE. 


From the formation of the leagues of the three Forest Cantons, in 1291, to the 
French Revolution is a period of five hundred years. Yet in those five centuries, 
no united Swiss state had been formed. Instead, there was a loose confederation of 
independent cantons or states. The formation of the Swiss state could not take 
place until after the French Revolution, and the coming in of modern democracy. 

A government which is not Democratic in its spirit and practice, that is, a gov- 
ernment which does not concern itself chiefly, with the business of educating and 
training all the people to habits of virtue and self-control is, in the very nature of 
the case, a conspiracy against the people. Between a repressive government and 
the individual subject there is an irrepressible conflict. Between a perfect demo- 
cratic state and the citizen there can be no conflict. A perfect state assumes that 
the people are already trained to habits of 
righteous public conduct, through agents of 
their own choice and approval. | 

Democracy does not meana form of govern- ti | 
ment merely ; it means a principle which may | 
find expression in any or all forms of govern- 
ment. ‘The democratic principle requires that 
at all times and places, the form of govern- 
ment which will most rapidly and effectively, 
educate and train the people to habits of self- 
government, both in their individual and in 
their public concerns, shall be adopted. A 
mere union of the people on terms of equality 
does not create a democracy. The most hope- 
less and enduring slavery may be the result of 
tying people together on terms of perfect 
equality. Under the caste system of India 
the people are thus enslaved. The members 
of the caste are slaves of themselves. We 
apply the term democracy to the primitive 
Teutonic state, where the families were united 7 
on terms of equality, but as we learn more John Calvin, Protestant Reformer, 1509-1564. 
about them, we are led to believe that they 
were not atall democratic in the modern sense. They were held together by instinct, 
by ignorance, by superstition : they were victims of conditions which they could 
not control. Left to themselves they might have drifted into the slavery of caste. 

There can be no doubt, however, that both in Switzerland, and in England the 
primitive democracy of the German village was of immense importance in the evo- 
lution of the modern democratic principle. The American, from his youth up, 
breathes the spirit of the Declaration of Independence. The American, therefore, 
experiences peculiar difficulty in reading primitive political institutions. To the 
record that the families owned land in common, and composed their difficulties in 
town meeting, the American adds the erroneous view that these people were believers 
in equality. The people of the Canton of Uri had no clearly defined conviction of 
the rights of man. ‘They believed in the fact that they had certain clearly defined 
rights in their land. ‘Their ancestors had long been accustomed to the management 
of land by means of an assembly. ‘The people of Uri contended successfully for 
their rights against foreign intruders, and the assembled inhabitants of the canton 
formed the only agency for effective resistance. When the warriors of Uri con- 
quered the province of Ticino, south of the Alps, they governed it as would any 
other conqueror. As did Uri, so did other conquering cantons ; so did the Confed- 
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eracy. Wedo the Swiss injustice when we accuse them of inconsistency, in that 
they availed themselves of the advantages of democracy and denied these advantages 
to their conquered provinces. They had not learned to think the thoughts, or to 
speak the language of democracy. ‘There is a long road from the doing of a thing to 
the forming and holding of a consistent theory as tothe doing. The cantons played 
the tyrant over conquered territory, because that was a leading motive in the con- 
quest. The age furnished no other customary motive. ‘They themselves resisted 
conquest because they could. They made conquests because they could, and they 
ruled in accord with the spirit of the age. 

In the cantons themselves there grew up an official class. Power was more and 
more assumed by the magistrates. The divine right of the magistrates to rule was 
taught and practiced with as much sincerity, and consistency, as was the divine right 
of Stuart kings in England. ‘The people of the cantons were 
stripped of power in their assemblies, and were oppressed by local 
tyrants. The magistrates were in conscious conspiracy against 
the peasants. The government in each canton was bound by 
treaty, to assist neighboring cantons to put down rebellion. In 
1653 a peasant’s war arose, and spread throughout the land. It 
was effectively crushed out, and the leaders were punished with 
the usual barbarities of the age. The sense of a common op- 
pression and a common helplessness under their own rulers is a 
fact of immense consequence in accounting for the modern Swiss 
state. 

Switzerland was over-sensitive to the leading movements of Europe. Refugees 
from neighboring nations were always present. Huguenots, driven from France, 
found homes in Switzerland, as they did in England and America. A large pro- 
portion of the leaders of thought lived in the little republic. Germany produced a 
Luther, but Switzerland produced both a Calvin and a Zwingli. Especially during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century was Switzerland the home of the great and 
the influential. Here lived and wrote Gibbon, and Rousseau. Pestalozzi and Froebel 
were first teachers of the Swiss. 

Switzerland was peculiarly fitted to drink in all the lessons of the French Revo- 
lution. The teaching which led to the Revolution first appeared in Switzerland. 
The peasants were restive under their rulers. When the French army entered the 
land in 1798 it was greatly assisted by a rising of the Swiss people. ‘The brutal 
treatment at the hands of French soldiers, caused both rulers'and people in Switzer- 
land to compose their difficulties and unite against a common enemy. (1) In many 
ways the long subjection to the French rule was favorable to the closer union which 
was to follow. (2) Napoleon adopted the policy of conciliation toward the Swiss. (3) 





Zwingli, co-founder with 
Calvin of the Reform 
Church 





16. PREPARATION FOR THE DEMO- 
CRATIC STATE. 


(1) Napoleon’s Act of Mediation.—The con- 
viction had now forced itself upon the nation that 
the Helvetic constitution was not suited to the 
requirements of €witzerland. It did not take into 
consideration the ingrained genius of the people 
for local self-government ; it made no allowance 
for that principal of federalism, upon which the 
country had been organized for more than five 
centuries, and, as a superimposed foreign product, 
it was doomed to prove a failure. 

The people had submitted to its disturbing pro- 
visions, because they were powerless to resist the 





French bayonets, but they were ready to over-, 


throw the odious Helvetic government, as soon as 
the soldiers, upon whom it relied for support, were 
withdrawn. 


In fact, so sure were the Swiss people that a 
change was bound to come, that they already fell 
to quarrelling over the form which the next con- 
stitution was to assume. Two great parties arose, 
the Federalists and the Centralists, representing 
respectively the principles of States rights, and of 
centralization. 

In point of fact, every federated state, from its very 
nature, must at all timescontain parties advocating 
these opposite tendencies. Itis only in moments 
of great national excitement, however, that they 
take up bitterly antagonistic positions. A great 
political crisis was at hand in Switzerland. The 
general dissatisfaction with the Helvetic constitu- 
tion may be inferred from the fact that between 
the 30th of April, 1801, and the 28th of April, 1802, 
é.g-., in one year only, no less than four drafts of 
constitutions were proposed or promulgated. 

When finally the French troops left Swiss soil, in 
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July and August of 1802, the people everywhere 
arose to restore the old order of things. There were 
armed conflicts in Unterwalden, in Zurich, and in 
Aargau, between the insurgents and the Helvetic 
forces, in which the former were uniformly suc- 
cessful. Bern itself surrendered to a poorly 
equipped and disorganized mob of peasants. The 
members of the Helvetic government fled to Lau- 
sanne, while an old-time Diet of the Confederated 
States was held in Schwyz, under the direction of 
Alois Reding. A victorious army of the Confed- 
erates then marched upon Lausanne. The cause 
of the Helvetic Republic seemed indeed lost, and 
the restoration of the ancient Confederation as- 


sured, when suddenly both sides laid down their ‘ 


arms and disbanded as though struck by a magic 
wand. 

It appears that a plenipotentiary had unexpect- 
edly arrived in Lausanne, from Paris, bearing an 
offer of mediation from Napoleon himself, now 
enjoying the title of First Consul. The Swiss 
people were invited to send delegates to consult 
with him regarding a new constitution, which 
should establish the political status of the country 
upon a sure basis. 

In his proclamation Napoleon expressed himself 
with brutal and characteristic frankness concern- 
ing Switzerland’s helpless condition : 

*“You have been presenting a sad spectacle for 
the last two years; opposing factions have one 
after the other seized the supreme power, they 
have marked their temporary rule with partisan 
systems which afforded proof of their unfitness 
and weakness. 

‘“‘In the course of the tenth year (1799) your 
government desired to have withdrawn the small 
number of French troops which were in Helvetia. 
The French government willingly took this occa- 
sion to honor your independence; but soon after 
your parties set themselves in motion with re- 
newed fury ; Swiss blood has been shed by Swiss 
hands. 

‘‘You have quarreled amongst yourselves for 
three years without arriving at an understanding. 
If you are left any longer to your own devices, 
you will slay yourselves for another three years, 
and then be no better off. Your history also proves 
that your internal wars cannot be ended except 
through the efficacious intervention of France. 

“It is true, I had resolved not to interfere again 
in youraffairs. I saw your government constantly 
asking my advice and then not following it, and 
several! times misusing my name, according to 
their interests and passions. 

‘But I cannot, I must not, remain impassive 
under the misfortune to which you are prey. I 
withdraw my resolution; I will be the mediator 
in your quarrel, and my mediation shall be effica- 
cious, as is worthy of the great nation in whose 
name I speak.’’—‘‘ The Rise of the Swiss Repub- 
lic,” by W. D. McCrackan, M.A., pp. 313-315. 

(2) Napoleon’s Policy.—September, 1802, he 
addressed to the Swiss people themselves a proc- 
lamation, in which he expressed his willingness to 
save them by means of mediation. He then or- 
dered a general dispersion of all armed assem- 
blages, a convocation of the Senate at Berne, a 
meeting at Paris under the title of consultative 
assembly of the deputies of the Senate and all the 
citizens who had held public offices under the 
central government during the last three years; 
then he added—‘“ Inhabitants of Helvetia, let 
your hopes revive! Your country is on the brink 
of a precipice; it will now be saved. 
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There is not a single man of sense who does not 
perceive that the mediation I undertake isa blessing 
of Providence .; it is time that you recog- 
nize, in short, that if the patriotism and union of 
your ancestors founded your republic, the bad 
spirit of your factions will infallibly cause its 
ruin.’’ This is almost word for word the same 
speech that he made to the Spanish in 1808, when, 
after still more odious machinations, he invaded 
their territory: ‘‘Spaniards, your nation was 
expiring ; I saw your calamities, I am going to 
heal them I wish to earn an eternal title 
to your love and gratitude. Spaniards, 
be full of hope and confidence; remember what 
your fathers were.” We see that the policy varied 
little ; in both cases it was the same violence and 
the same hypocrisy; but the Swiss in 1802 had 
not unfortunately the same means of resistance as 
the Spanish in 1808 —‘‘ History of Napoleon,” 
by P. Lanfrey, Vol.Ll., pp. 255, 256. 





Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


(3) Results of Napoleon’s Proclamation.— 
In obedience to this proclamation, some sixty 
Swiss emissaries arrived in Paris, in the month of 
December, forming a Consulta, to draw up a new 
constitution. Onthe 10th of that month, Napoleon 
sent them a writing, setting forth the points to be 
deliberated upon, and indicating clearly what he 
insisted upon their fulfilling. On the 12th, he 
addressed a committee from their midst, in the 
castle of St. Cloud. 

On this occasion, the First Consul displayed so 
accurate a knowledge of the internal affairs of 
Switzerland, and showed so marvelous an appre- 
ciation of its needs, that his hearers were dumb- 
founded. In fact, never have the peculiar problems 
of that country been explained with more unfail- 
ing penetration. If the manner of the address was 
calculated to wound the pride of the Swiss emis- 
saries, the advice which was given, was sound and 
to the point. 

‘‘The more J thought over the nature of your 
country,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘ the stronger became 
my conviction that it was impossible to subject it 
to any uniform system on account of the diversity 
of its component parts; everything drives you to 
federalism. 

‘‘Switzerland can no longer play an important 
part amongst the States of Europe, as in the days 
when no great neighbors stood beside her, when 
France was divided into sixty principalities, Italy 
into forty.’’—‘‘ The Rise of the Swiss Republic,” by 
W. D. McCrackan, M.A., pp. 375, 316. 
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1'7. UNION UNDER THE DEMOCRATIC CONSTI TU TION: 


Napoleon is said to have prophesied that in fifty years Europe would be Cossack 
or Democrat. This is supposed to mean that Europe would become despotic or 
democratic. Chronology is a weak point with all prophets. Switzerland, however, 
is Europe in miniature, and within fifty years of the triumph of Napoleon, Switzer- 
land did become a democratic state. 

We have seen that Switzerland shares, the fate and reflects the life of Europe. It 
incurred the barbarian invasion. When feudalism dominated Europe it tended also 
to dominate Switzerland. The Swiss furnished a splendid illustration of popular 
resistance to feudalism. The Reformation came to the Swiss, as it came to western 
Europe. While Europe was engaged in religious wars on a grand scale, the cantons 
of Switzerland were waging religious wars on a sinall scale. The feelings and 
sentiments which created the French Revolution were experienced by the Swiss in 
an intensified form. ‘To fully appreciate the analogy between the politics of Switzer- 
land, and the politics of Europe, it must be borne in mind that each little canton was 
a separate, independent state, making treaties and, some of them, conquering and 
ruling provinces on their own account. Many of them were in perpetual alliance 
with each other as have often been the great states of Europe. ‘There was no 
united state of Switzerland until there was a united democracy. When there is a 
united democracy of Europe, there may be a united state of Europe. 

The Swiss came out of the French Revolution, and out of their subjection to 
French rule with the masses of the people, believers in democracy. Yet these same 
people were still subject to the rule of old aristocratic families. In many of the 
cantons the few ruled the many. For centuries these people had been trained to a 
sense of injustice on the part of their rulers. In 1653 the whole peasantry had 
united in a formidable rebellion. The sense of injustice had been a growing factor. 
And now that the people had become convinced democrats, an effective method of 
escape became more and more clearly defined. The Swiss, ever sensitive to the 
pulse of Europe, made decided gains in the direction of democracy during the 
revolutionary era of 1830. (1) The sentiments which expressed themselves in Europe 
by the Revolutions of 1848 found expression in Switzerland through a civil war, a 
few months earlier. And upon the full tide of the fateful revolutions, the Swiss 
were prepared to sit down in deliberative council and frame their Constitution 
of 1848. 

In the making of their Constitution, the Swiss drew upon the experience of the 
United States; yet they were careful not to break with their own experience. By 
the adoption of this Constitution, the nation was enfranchised. Power passed 
suddenly from the privileged few to the inexperienced many. In many cantons it 
was a long time before members of the old ruling families could be chosen to office. 
For centuries the peasant had studied politics from the stand-point of a subject and 
an outside observer. ‘The ancient ruling class now became students of politics from 
the same vantage ground. In course of time the brighter intellects frankly accepted 
the democracy and began to devise ways and means for winning the confidence ot 
the people. These old families had in the past, lorded it over their fellowmen 
through the coincidence of wealth and political power. Under the democracy, they 
still found themselves in possession of superior industrial power over their poorer 
neighbors, though they were stripped of political power. They proposed to regain 
political influence by genuine reforms in taxation. Since superior wealth gives 
superior industrial power, they heid that it was but simple justice that the wealthy 
should pay a higher rate of taxation. 

I have found difficulty in getting Americans to believe that the progressive 
income taxes, in the Swiss cantons, and the progressive property taxes, whereby the 
rate of taxation rapidly increases, as the value of estates increases, were actually 
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introduced into Switzerland through the leadership of bankers and manufacturers 
who are themselves the payers of the high rates. In 1895 I was introduced to a 
Genevese banker, an Ex-President of the Confederacy, whose friends claim for him 
the honor of initiating these reforms. These laws have not been introduced as a 
mere political device to gain votes. They have been enacted under a conviction 
that they are just, with the full intention that the property will be assessed and the 
taxes collected as the law directs. Our Consul at Zurich expressed to me his sur- 
prise, at the spirit and manner, of the execution of these laws. He gave an incident 
which had just occurred. In the settlement of an estate it transpired that the 
decedent had, for many years, eluded a part of the taxes due the state. In sucha 
case the law exacts double tax. The full amount for all the years of the delinquency 
was taken with no breath of dissent. 

From the adoption of the Constitution of 1848, democracy has become more 
triumphant and efficient. A more liberal Constitution was issued in 1874. The 
Referendum, (2) practiced in some of the cantons before the Constitution of 1848, 
has been extended to nearly all the cantons, and is embodied in the Constitution of 
1874 for the Confederacy. Somesort of popular initiative (3) in law-making has 
from the beginning existed in some of the cantons. By recent amendment of the 
Constitution, fifty thousand petitioners may propose changes in Confederate laws. 
More recently still, Proportional Representation has been adopted in a few of the 
cantons. All these and many other measures, have as their object and effect, the 
placing of the people in more complete control of all the affairs of state. 

Important among causes contributing to the success of the democracy, have been 
the public works undertaken by cantons and by the Confederate government. With 
the subjection to France, trade restrictions between the cantons ceased. A period of 
road-building by the joint action of cantons and Confederacy ensued. These high- 
ways are the pride of the land, and the admiration of the world. The State has 
been actively identified with railway enterprises until finally measures are taken to 
make the entire business a state function. There has grown up an efficient postal 
system, including’express business and postal telegraphy. Upon the advent of the 
telephone it was, as a matter of course, made a part of the postal system. For 
nine dollars a year the citizen is supplied with the use of a phone with connections 


in city and country. 


Without these and many other public enterprises undertaken 


by cities, cantons, and Confederacy, the democracy would have been foredoomed to 


failure. 
the education of all the people. (4) 


17. UNION UNDER THE DEMOCRATIC 
\ CONSTITUTION. 


(1) Democratic Reforms in the Cantons.—It 
was a French revolution which, in 1798, caused 
the old Swiss Confederation to collapse, and it was 
another French revolution which, in 1830, gave 
the signal for political regeneration in Switzerland 
on democratic lines. ~ 

From her very position Switzerland has always 
been particularly sensitive to the tendencies mani- 
festing themselves about her, reflecting in her 
long career every phase of European history. It 
was only natural, therefore, that she should feel 
the exhilaration of new aspirations, when the re- 
actionary cloud, which had brooded over Europe, 
began to lift, as the breeze of liberty blew fresh 
from the streets of Paris. 

In true Teutonic fashion the people came to- 
gether in open-air assemblies, to formulate their 
demands for further rights, and, when necessary, 
to make arrangements for enforcing them. It 
was a magnificent movement, bearing a striking 





Perhaps, however, most important of all, is a system of state schools for 





likeness to the revival of political thought amongst 
the farmers of the United States in the Grange 
and the Alliance. There were the same wrongs of 
special privilege to redress, the same organized 
oppression from the middle class, living as non- 
producers on their interest, and the same political 
tyranny of the politicians to break. In Switzer- 
land, however, the struggle had first to be directed 
agaiust the reactionary, almost feudal administra- 
tions in the various Cantons, and was not carried 
on so much against plutocracy, as the industrial 
uprising of recent years in the United States has 
been conducted. 

The first of these patriotic meetings of protest 
against the aristocratic governments, was held in 
the Canton of Thurgau on October 22, 1830. A 
petition for the revision of the constitution was 
drawn up, and pressed upon the authorities with 
so much vigor that the desired changes were soon 
after carried into effect. 

An assembly, held at Uster, in the Canton of 
Zurich, likewise sent a memorial to the govern- 
ment with clearly expressed demands. The form 
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of address to the authorities, which had become 


compulsory during the period of reaction, shows * 


in what abject submission the 
held. 

‘Right Honorable, Highly esteemed, Squire 
Burgermeister! Highly esteemed, Highly Hon- 
cored Sirs and Masters!’ Then followed a list of de- 
sired reforms. Amongst them was a new electoral 
system with fair representation; the constitution 
was to be declared valid only after it had been 
sanctioned by the people voting in popular assem- 
blies; a demand was made for freedom of the press; 
for publicity of the sessions and minutes of the 
Cantonal Council; the right of petition; also a 
reduction of specified taxes; the introduction of a 
general income tax, and the improvement of the 
schools. 

It will be seen that the patriots clamored for some 
of the most elementary rights of freemen, as well as 
for other reforms of more modern aspect. The peo- 
ple in other Cantons, encouraged by this example, 
met to bring pressure upon their governments, 
and, by the middle of December, nine Cantons 
had revised their constitutions in a liberal sense. 
In general, these popular proceedings were digni- 
fied and peaceful, such disturbances as did occur 
being due to an insane attempt of the authorities 
to resist the express will of the people. Thus, 
amid intense excitement, the fateful year of 1830 
etal and left Switzerland already half regener- 
ated. 

During the next year, however, there were seri- 
ous conflicts in the Cantons of Basel, Schwiz and 
Neuchatel. The first was eventually divided into 
Baselstadt and Baselland, two half Cantons which 
have remained apart ever since. In Schwiz, the 
difficulties were patched up after several failures, 
and in Neuchatel the situation was further compli- 
cated by the fact that the Canton occupied the 
abnormal, paradoxical position of being a Prussian 
principality and a member of the Swiss Confeder- 
ation at the same time. 

Of course these local changes could not fail to 
influence the Federal government. There were 
loud cries for a revision of the Federal constitution, 
and several attempts were, in fact, made by the 
Liberal representatives. But in every case they 
were checkmated by the opposing Conservatives, 
who viewed with dismay the steady growth of 
radical doctrines.—‘‘ The Rise of the Swiss Re- 
public,” by W. D. McCrackan, M.A., pp. 325- 
S27. 

(2) The Referendum —Bills which have been 
passed by both houses are promulgated by the 
Federal Council. In most other countries such 
acts become laws at once on the date appointed in 
the publication, but in Switzerland there is an- 
other power to be heard from, before a measure 
can be truly said to have been enacted. For 
ninety days the law may be said to be on proba- 
tion, for if within that time a sufficiently repre- 
sentative body of citizens so demand, a popular 
vote must be ordered and acceptance or rejection 
decided by that. 

This procedure, known as the veferendum, is 
peculiar to Switzerland. 

All laws, ‘‘not of an urgent nature,’’ are pub- 
lished immediately after passage, a sufficient 
number of copies sent to the government of each 
canton, and for ninety days submitted to inspec- 
tion The question as to whether a bill is urgent 
or not, is decided by the Federal Legislature itself, 
and if it is, the Federal Council is ordered to put 
the same in force at once. But if it is an ordinary 


people were 
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law, and during this period of probation 30,000 
citizens petition for a popular vote, the bill must 
be submitted to that ordeal. It will be observed 
that again both the democratic and the federal 
idea may be represented in this expression of 
opinion. The thirty thousand citizens, being 
about one-hundredth part of the whole popula- 
tion, or about one-twentieth of the voters, stand 
for the democratic principle; but if the request 
come from the legislatures of eight cantons, the 
effect is the same. No canton, however, has as 
yet used this privilege, the demand always arising 
from popular agitation.—‘‘ State and Federal 


; Government in Switzerland,” by John Martin 


Vincent, PA.D., pp. 46, 47- 

(3) Imperative Petition —By means of the Ini- 
tiative or Imperative Petition, the order of legis- 
lation just described is reversed, since the impulse 
to make law, is received from below instead of 
above. The method of procedure is about as fol- 
lows: Those who are interested in the passage of 
a new law, prepare either a full draft of such a bill 
or a petition containing the points desired to be 
covered, with the reasons for its enactment, and 
then bring the matter before the public for the 
purpose of obtaining signatures. Endorsement 
may be given either by actually signing the peti- 
tion or by verbal assent to it. The latter form of 
consent is indicated either in the town meetings 
of the communes, or by appearing before the 
official in charge of the petition, and openly asking 
that his vote be given for it. If in the various 
town meetings of the canton taken together, a 
stated number of affirmative votes are given for 
the petition, the effect is the same as if the names 
of voters had been signed. When the signature 
method is adopted, all those who desire to endorse 
the petition are required to go to the office of the 
person in charge of the bill. This is always a 
public officer, either the head man of the town or 
some precinct official specially designated. Here 
signers must prove their right to vote as in any 
other election No fees are to be drawn from 
voters for witnessing their signatures. The number 
of names required is about the same in proportion 
to the whole body of voters as for the Optional 
Referendum.—/0zd., pp. 123, 124. 

(4) Education.—In the matter of education, the 
part played by the central government does not 
exhibit to advantage what is done by the Swiss 
people asa whole. Schools and universities are 
nearly all maintained by the cantons, and the work 
done by them is treated more fully under the head 
of State Government, yet the confederation con- 
tributes a respectable amount to the advancement 
of learning and supplements in many ways, the 
efforts of the states. 

The constitution of 1848 authorized the federal 
government to erect and maintain a polytechnic 
school anda university. The first was founded in 
1855, but the university has never been realize. 
The revision of 1874 went further in its provisions 
for education, by declaring that in addition to the 
existing FPolytechnicum the confedera'ion was 
authorized to establish a university and other in- 
stitutions of higher education or to aid such insti- 
tutions. Furthermore, the obligation was laid 
upon the cantons to maintain primary education, 
which throughout the whole country must be com- 
pulsary, free of cost, open to children of all 
religious beliefs, and under the supervision of the 
state. If any canton does not fulfill these obliga- 
tions, the federal government may take the neces- 
sary steps to compel it.—J/d7d., pp. go, gr. 
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Pees ECIALALESSONS FROM SWISS EXPERIENCE: 


Many important lessons may be drawn from the Swiss experience. In Italy one 
sees a rich country and a starving people. In Switzerland the country is poor and 
the people comparatively rich. These are not isolated facts. It is a common 
observation that it is in a rich country that the people starve. There is also a rela- 
tion of cause and effect. The Swiss are rich partly because their country is poor. 
The Italians are poor partly because their country is rich. In our account of the 
feudal system, the statement was made, that often a hierarchy of five or six grades of 
watriors and clergymen were supported from the same estate. This could only be 
true of the richer soils. In Switzerland the land was so poor that it could be made 
to support only one lord ata time. Ifa religious house had the feudal rights there 
was usually no competitor. In any event there was no complicated hierarchy of lay 
and clerical rulers in conspiracy to take from the people their living. The poverty 
of the land kept the people next to nature; kept them in the constant practice of 
cooperative support for the common weal. On the other hand, in the rich countries 
of France and Italy the surplus products have been built into complicated institu- 
tions capable of holding together in the face of the actual starvation of the masses 
of the people. Louis XIV. could starve his subjects (1) while he was bribing the 
King of England, and was hiring Swiss soldiers to fight his battles. 

Swiss experience illustrates the importance of local government in the formation 
and maintenance of a democracy. In many parts of the land, the people have never 
departed far from the primitive village state, in which families and kinsfolk owned 
their lands in common and composed their difficulties in a common assembly. As 
stated above, this did not of itself create a democracy, but it gave to the great body 
of the people that training in the management of affairs in common, without which, 
democracy is impossible. The common ownership of land is the key to the early 
political training of the Swiss. This fact, more than all others, accounts for the per- 
petuation of those popular assemblies so essential to the training of the people. Not 
all the lands were held in common, only a part were thus held. Hence, at the same 
time the people enjoyed the advantages and experiences derived from a private 
ownership of homes. 

Small as the cantons were, they were not so small as not to contain important 
local governments. In many of them the communes or townships into which they 
are divided, have always been important local governments. In fact the care of 
common lands has been in the communes, rather than in the larger area of the 
canton. ‘The people of the cantons, therefore, during the long period in which 
these were virtually independent states, lived in a state which was so small that all 
could understand it, while at the same time they had control of local matters in still 
smaller communities. This intense devotion to the little state made a united Switz- 
erland impossible, yet it saved Switzerland to democracy. (2) Had there beena 
united State much earlier it would probably not have been democratic. The Holy 
Alliance was intensely monarchical in its preferences. Yet the members were 
forced to concede that monarchy in the Alps was impossible. All the training in 
local government made for ultimate democracy. In France there is seen to-day, an 
example of an attempt to establish a democracy in a state, with a thoroughly cen- 
tralized government. ‘This is difficult, but not impossible. The people may with 
difficulty regain the lost art of managing their own local affairs. England is less 
centralized than France, yet as democracy progresses, local democratic institutions 
are demanded in counties, cities and parishes. 

Another important lesson from the Swiss experience is the illustration which it 
furnishes of the power of democracy, to fuse into a united state, people of diverse 
races and tongues. German, Italian and French Switzerland have been, within a 
marvelously short time, fused into one compact nation, with intense national feeling 
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and national patriotism. The three separate languages are retained, yet on all ques- 


tions touching the interests of Switzerland there is one voice. 
notion that the Latin races are not adapted to democracy. 
consistently democratic as German Zurich. 
olic and Protestant Switzerland should be so thoroughly united. 
versy was as intense and bitter in Switzerland as anywhere else. 


There is a crude 
Yet Italian Ticino is as 
It is even more remarkable that Cath- 
Religious contro- 
The last civil war 


- just preceding the adoption of the Constitution of 1848, wasareligious war. Catholic 


cantons arose in rebellion, and were putdown by force of arms. 


Yet under the 


democratic Constitution all questions growing out of diversity of religion are settled 


by mutual concession. (3) 





1S SPECIADA LESSONS EROM. SWiIss 
EXPERIENCE. 


(1) Extracts From a Letter Written by the 

Mother-Superior of a Convent at Blois, 1662. 
—‘‘There is nothing more true than that in Blais- 
ois, Sologne, Vendomois, Perche, the region of 
Chartrain, Maine, Touraine, Besey, part of Cham- 
pagne and other places, where wheat and money 
are lacking, there are more than thirty thousand 
poor reduced to the last extremity, and most of 
them are dying of hunger. The poor are 
without beds, without clothing, without linen, 
without furniture, in short deprived of everything: 
they are as black as Moors, most of them looking 
like skeletons, and the children all swollen. 
Many women and children have been found dead 
in the roads and fields, their mouths filled with 
grass. . . M. Boullon, the Vicar of St. Sauveur 
at Blois, declares that he has seen children eating 
excrements; and, what is stranger that he has seen 
two of them in the graveyard sucking the bones 
of the dead thrown out in digging a grave.”’ 

Fenlon wrote to the king: ‘‘Your people are 
dying of hunger. Cultivation of the fields is almost 
abandoned, the towns and the country are depopu- 
lated; all trades languish and no longer support 
the workmien. Instead of taking money 
from these poor people, alms should be given 
them, and they should be fed. The whole of 
France is nothing but a great hospital stripped 
and without provisions.’’—Quoted in ‘‘The Growth 
of a People,” by Paul Lacombe, pages 188 and 191. 


(2) The New Confederation.—Revision of the 
constitution could no longer be delayed. The Diet 
wept busily to work upon anew project, and on 
the 12th of September, 1848, the organic law which 
at the present day forms the foundation of the con- 
federation was adopted by a large majority of the 
Swiss people. Amendments have been made from 
time to time, especially in 1874, but these have all 
been enlargements of powers already existing, 
and adaptations of inherent principles to the ad- 
vances of time. 

Switzerland obtained its federal government 
sixty years later than the United States, but had 
five centuries of prejudice to overcome. During 
that long period the great aim andend of all polit- 
ical strife was local independence, and in consid- 
eration of the race origin of the people, their 
national instincts, national experiences, and polit- 
ical education, it is no wonder that the phrase 
‘*sovereign state’? should be conspicuous in the 
constitution. All the elevating memories of the 
national history, all the inspiring traditions which 
had been bred into national sentiment, generation 
after generation, were connected with a league of 
states of almost insulated independence. The 





darker periods, when fraternal feeling lost its hold 
and when disunion received its just reward, were 
enveloped in motives, religious, ambitious, or 
pecuniary, which are so deeply wrought into 
human nature that isolation, once engendered, 
easily perpetuated itself, grew deeper, and fastened 
itself into the national habit of thought. 

Then, when solidarity was first offered, the form 
of it was so historically crude and so rudely forced 
upon the country, that, although common misery 
broke down many old prejudices, love for unity 
could hardly come out of it. Vet local indepen- 
dence has been a vital element in the evolution of 
the Swiss nation. 

By confederation this people became strong, but, 
after all, the motive of union, the mainspring of 
political combination, was desire for local inde- 
pendence. Without this the Swiss republic would 
not have existed. 

At the beginning there would have been noth- 
ing else to fight for. Later on there would have 
been no reasons for wider combinations, and, 
although it was at times sadly abused, the Swiss 
people, as they look back over the history of their 
neighbors who fell under the power of dynasties, 
may thank fortune that individuality was main- 
tained. 

The value of unity has been learned by hard 
experience, but through it all a vigorous local 
self-reliance has been cultivated, than which there 
is no surer foundation for safe political activity in 
larger fields.—‘‘ State and Federal Government in 
Switzerland,” by John Martin Vincent, Ph.D., pp- 
28, 29. 


(3) Toleration.—From a religious standpoint, 
Glarus occupies a unique position. Being in 
close communication with the Protestant canton 
of Zurich, and with Catholic Uri and Schwyz by 
the Klausen and Pragel Passes, it has ever been 
unusually tolerant towards either faith. The Refor- 
mation made less bad blood here than elsewhere in 
Switzerland, and that, too, in spite of the fact that 
Zwingli labored ten years as pastor of Glarus, 
from 1506 to 1516. The Reformer twice accompan- 
ied Swiss troops of mercenarie son their expedi- 
tions into Italy. As army chaplain he learned to 
know intimately all the evils which resulted from 
this system of foreign hire. It became a national 
curse; and he set his face resolutely against it. 
Some of his best work as a reformer was done in 
combating this secular, military corruption. 

Zwingli also established a Latin school. Among 
his scholars were three boys of the Tschudi 
family,—ARgidius (Giles), later the historian, 
known as the ‘‘ Herodotus of Switzerland,’ who. 
remained a Catholic, but retained the friendship 
of both parties on account of his moderation; his 
brother, Peter, followed Zwingli; and a cousin, 
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Valentin, became Zwingli’s successor as pastor of 
Glarus. Valentin Tschudi wentso far in hisreligious 
toleration, as to say mass early in the morning to 
his Catholic parishioners, and later to preach an 
evangelical sermon to the Protestants. To this 
day, the parish church in the town of Glarus is 
used jointly by both religious bodies, each having 
its own clergy and its own hours. Zwingli’s church 
was burned down in 1861; the new one is Roman- 
esque, and rather fine. 
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Another native of this valley was Heinrich 
Loreti, better known to the world by his Latin- 
ized name of Glareanus. He was born in the 
village of Mollis, became a Humanist and a friend 
of Zwingli, was crowned poet-laureate by Em- 
peror Maximilian in 1512, and in his old age 
reverted to Catholicism. He died somewhat of a 
pessimist, leaving thirty works, chiefly upon 
philological and musical subjects. — ‘‘7eutonic 
Switzerland,” by W.D. McCrackan, pp. 282-284. 


THIRD WEEKLY REVIEW. 


18. THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE.—It is at the roof of Western Europe whence rivers flow 
into four seas. The peopleare Celt, German and mixed races. The history is greatly affected by 
the location and character of the country. 

14. THE BEGINNING OF THE CONFEDERACY.—The three Forest Cantons of Schwyz, Uri and 
Unterwalden unite in 1291. The legend of William Tell. 

15. THE CONFEDERACY.— Coincidence of Swiss alliance and the decline of feudalism. Allied Cantons 
were increased to eight in 1853 and to thirteen in 1573. No further increase for two hundred 
and thirty years. They rule conquered provinces. Alliance with France in sixteenth century, 
Independence, 1648. A forced union under the French. 

PREPARATION FOR THE DEMOCRATIC STATE.—Democracy essential to union. Training 
to habits of virtue and self-control essential to democracy. Democracy represents a principle, 
not simply a form of government. Democracy not simply political equality. The Swiss became 
subject to aristocratic rule. The French Revolution prepared the way for Democracy. 

17. UNION UNDER THE DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTION.—Switzerland a miniature Europe. Demo- 
cratic conviction found expression in the Constitution of 1848. The ruling class thrust out of 
politics and return through the advocacy of popular reforms. New Constitution of 1874. Rela- 
tion of public works to success of Democracy. 

18. SPECIAL LESSONS FROM SWISS EXPERIENCE.—A poor country may contain a rich people 
and arich country a starving people. Local government important to successful democracy. 
Democracy has great power to unite people of diverse race and religion. 


16. 


QUESTIONS. 


18. What are the chief peculiarities of the geography of Switzerland? How has the geography 
affected the history2 What peoples have inhabited the land? What ts the difference between German 
and French Switzerland? 

14. Whatare the chief features of land tenures in the three Forest Cantons? Why did they form an 
alliance? Explain the story of William Tell. 

15. At the time of the alliance what was the condition of the feudal system in Europe? What was 
the effect of the alliance on adjacent peoples? Give the number of cantons at different dates. When did 
the European nations recognize the independence of Switzerland? Was Switzerland then a united State? 
What was the effect of the French Revolution on Switzerland? 

16. What ts the chief business of a democratic State? What is the difference between democracy and 
equality as illustrated in the caste system? Were the early Swiss believers in democracy? How did 
they govern their provinces? Name some of the great reformers of Switzerland. 

17. How does Switzerland reflect the life of Europe? When and how did Switzerland become a 
united state? Why was democracy necessary to the union of Switzerland? How did the aristocracy 
regain political influence under the constitution of 1848? Name some of the public works which have 
contributed to the success of Swiss democracy. 

18. How may the poverty of a country contribute to the wealth of a people and the richness of a 
country contribute to their starvation? How does local government favor democracy? Why 1s democ- 
racy peculiarly adapted to the fusion of diverse races into a untted State? 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


The effect of geography on the history of peoples. 

The history of Switzerland. 

Contemporaneous history of Europe. 

The special relations of Switzerland to Germany and to France. 
The writings of Rousseau. 

The works of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
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19. COSMIC EVOLUTION. 


CCEPTING the principle of evolution as applying to all nature, (1) we 
have first to get a clear idea of evolution (2) in general before taking up 
in detail, the evolution of society. For it must be remembered that all 
nature’s processes are essentially united, and that the successive phases 
of evolution are, in the strictest sense, parts of one great process, no 

part of which can be understood without reference to that which has gone before. 

The first phase of this great process is cosmic evolution, or the evolution of 
worlds. (3) It is plain that before life could exist, an immense preparation was 
necessary in the formation of solar systems and planets, the raising and drying of 
continents, the disintegration of rock, etc. ‘The details of this process we can only 
infer from the results, and from observing such phases of it, as are still going on 
about us. | 

The beginning, so far as we can find one, was a condition of highly diffused 
matter wxzevendy distributed through space and mutually attractive, as matter every- 
where is. Hence came condensation, with something of a turmoil of movement in 
the separating masses, which could not but become dense and round, as their parti- 
cles gathered more closely about the common center. It is demonstrable, too, if 
not quite so obvious, that the motions of these masses, yielding to the pull of count- 
less unequal attractions, must assume circular and moreand more regular orbits, and 
as a result of endless disturbances and clashings, become most orderly and learn to 
keep out of one another’s way. The most of this schooling of the universe was 
long since accomplished, and now the movements of the heavenly bodies, some of 
them at least, are the most exact of anything we know. Still they have reached 
only an approximate equilibrium. The ‘‘fixed”’ stars are not fixed; orbits of revo- 
lution are neither perfectly regular nor perfectly constant, comets return at regular 
intervals for a while and then disappear altogether; and the blaze of the meteor 
which we may see on any starlight night, reminds us that the planets are still raking 
the heavens and gathering in stragglers which, after ages of independence, have at 


last strayed within reach of their powerful attraction. (4) 
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The condensation of matter generates heat still visible in the sun, and less con- 
spicuously in our crusted earth. The cooling and shrinking, wrinkle the crust, and 
divide the dry land from the sea. Rain and waves wear the rock, and pad them 
comfortably with sediment, and glaciers help from time to time with the heavier 
ploughing. Life slowly becomes possible and in turn helps to prepare its own 
habitat. Everywhere there is a toning down of nature’s angularities, and a growth 
of more genial aspects. (5) 

If we were to describe this whole process by a single word we should perhaps 
call it equilibration, the change from a less stable, to a more stable equilibrium. 
The indefinite becomes definite, the irregular becomes regular, and order comes out 
of chaos. Erratic movements fall into circular orbits, scattered atoms group them- 
selves into spheres, wrinkles and other irregularities are pared down and hollows 
filled. Reflection will convince us that it must inevitably have been so, that it is a 
necessary phase of the passage from unequilibrium to equilibrium. ‘Turn loose a 
lot of unequal forces within reach of each other’s power, and it inheres in their very 
nature that there will be conflict, combination and compromise, as among the subtler 
human forces with which we are familiar. The well-known principles of mechanics 
and physics, that the product of two converging forces is a resultant between them, 
that the resultant of varying forces is a curved line, etc., these, if adequately 


applied, explain all the phenomena of cosmic evolution. 





197 COSMIC IBVOLUTION. 


(1) Evolution in Physical and Mental Science. 
—The study of geology today assumes evolution 
as its foundation. Whether a right or wrong 
method of study, it has proved to be a necessity, 
and will at all events serve to indicate how firmly 
the theory has become rooted in modern science. 
Unless there is a marked change in the tendency 
of thought, it is a safe prediction that a few years 
more will see it a universal conclusion of science. 
The question is, however, still open to investiga- 
tion, and, as we shall see, there are still many 
difficulties which have not been cleared away. 
There are still obstacles to be overcome before the 
theory can be regarded as positively settled. 

Among students of mental science the term evo- 
lution seldom has the same meaning that has been 
indicated above. Their whole line of thought is 
different, and they cannot, therefore, consider the 
question as a purely scientific subject. In their 
minds, evolution has more meaning than it has 
among natural scientists. It is frequently made 
to include certain metaphysical conceptions of 
the meaning of the individual life; the signifi- 
cance of reproduction in general, as well as of the 
origin of matter and force; all questions of the 
greatest significance, and perhaps rightly included 
in a philosophical definition of evolution.—“ Lvo- 
lution of To-Day,”’ by H. W. Conn, Ph.D., p. 79. 

(2) What Is Evolution?—When first used, the 
word had a very different significance from that 
which now is attached to it. It was believed by 
certain naturalists of last century that there then 
existed in the egg an individual precisely like the 
adult, except that it was too small to be visible. 
The development of the egg was simply the 
growth of this minute individual, a growth pre- 
cisely similar to that taking place in animals after 
birth. This theory was called evolution. Very 
soon, however, it was disproved, for a few observa- 
tions served to show that no such simple growth 
took place. But the word evolution was still re- 
tained to apply to development in general, and 
thus for a long time it simply referred to the 





development of the individual from the egg.— 
LGUd., Poze 

The word evolution is, unfortunately, ambigu- 
ous, partly on account of this earlier use, partly 
because of its etymology. The word means un- 
rolling, and a favorite inference has been that 
since no more could be unrolled than had before 
been rolled up, the real creation was predetermined 
by a personal agency. This may be true, but 
science tells us nothing of any rolling up, and all 
arguments drawn from the etymology of an ill- 
chosen word had better be abandoned. 

Another assumption is that evolution is synony- 
mous with progress. But evolution may as easily 
be retrogressive as progressive, as these words are 
commonly understood. Nor is it legitimate to as- 
sume that ‘‘ humanity is the goal of evolution.” 
Humanity is one of the products of evolution up to 
date. Our interest in these questions is sure to 
begin by vast speculations, and sweeping conclu- 
sions regarding ultimate destiny and pervasive 
purpose. Long and patient study is sure to make 
us feel our ignorance on such questions, What- 
ever may be the truth about the purpose and goal 
of evolution, none of these inferences are included 
in, or warranted by, the theory of evolution simply 
because they all transcend our knowledge. Evo- 
lution in its largest sense is a synonym for change, 
as it proceeds in the universe. In its narrower 
and commoner sense, which we have designated ag 
organic evolution, the word means simply adapia- 
tion. 

(3) Speculative and Hypothetical.—Few works 
on evolution treat this earlier phase of the subject. 
It is by its very nature more speculative and 
hypothetical than the evolution of species, be- 
cause its processes are remote, and so slow that to 
our momentary existence the change seems quite 
invisible. Wecan not experiment with the uni- 
verse, and can only infer its workings from its 
imperfectly known results. 

(4) The Rhythm of Motion.—We have again 
that which is perpetually furnished by the sur- 
face of the sea: every large wave bearing smaller 
ones on its sides, and these still smaller ones; 
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with the result that each flake of foam, along 
with the portion of water bearing it, undergoes 
minor ascents and descents of several orders while 
it is being raised and lowered by the greater bil- 
lows. A quite different, and very interesting 
example of compound rhythm occurs in the little 
rills which at low tide run over the sand out of 
the shingle banks above. Where the channel of 
one of these is narrow, and the stream runs 
strongly, the sand at the bott m is raised into a 
series of ridges corresponding to the ripple of the 
water. On watching for a short time it will be 
seen that these ridges are being raised higher and 
the ripple growing stronger, until at length, the 
action becoming violent, the wh le scries of ridges 
is snddenly swept away, the str am runs smoothly 
and the process commences afresh,—‘ /zrst FPrin- 
ciples,” by Herbert Spencer, p. 254. 

(5) Why was Evolution the Method Chosen. 
—One seldom-raised yet not merely curious ques- 
tion of Evolution is, why the process should be an 
evolution at all? If Evolution is simply a imethod 
of Creation, why was this very extraordinary 
method chosen? Creation tout d'un coup might 
have produced the same result ; an instantaneous 
act or an age-long process would both have given 
us the world as it is? The answer of modern 
natural theology has been that the evolutionary 
method is the infinitely nobler scheme. 

A spectacular act, it is said, savors of the magi- 
cian. Asa mere exhibition of power it appeals to 
the lower nature; but a process of growth sug- 
gests to the reason the work of an intelligent 
Mind. No doubt this intellectual gain is real. 
While acatastrophe puts the universe to confusion 
at the start, a gradual rise makes the beginning of 
Nature harmonious with its end. How the sur- 
passing grandeur of the new conception has filled 
the imagination and kindled to enthusiasm the 
soberest scientific minds, from Darwin down- 
wards, is known to every one. As the memora- 
ble words which close the ‘‘Origin of Species’ 
recall: 

‘* There ts a grandeur in this view of life, with 
tts several powers, having been originally breathed 
by the Creator intoa few forms or into one; and 
that whilst this planet has gone cycling on, accord- 
ing to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a 
beginning, endless forms most beautiful, and most 
wonderful, have been, and are being evolved.” 

But can an intellectual answer satisfy us any 
more than the mechanical answer which it re- 
placed? As there was clearly a moral purpose in 
the end to be achieved by Evolution, should we 
not expect to find some similar purpose in the 
means? Can we perceive no high design in select- 
ing this particular design, no worthy ethical re- 
sult which should justify the conception as well as 
the execution of Evolution? 

We go too far, perhaps, in expecting answers to 
questionsso transcendent. But oneat least suggests 
itself, whose practical value is apology enough for 
venturing to advance it. Whenever the scheme 
was planned, it must have been foreseen that the 
time would come when the directing of part of the 
course of Evolution would pass into the hands of 
Man. 

A spectator of the drama for ages, too ignorant 
to see that it was a drama, and too impotent to do 
more than play his little part, the discovery must 
sooner or later break upon him that Nature meant 
him to become a partner in her task, and share 
the responsibility of the closing acts. It is not 
given to him as yet to bind the sweet influences 
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of Pleiades, or to unloose the bands of Orion. In 
part only can he make the winds and waves obey 
him, or contro: the falling rain. But in larger 
ae he holds the dominion of the world of lower 
life. 

He exterminates what he pleases; he creates 
and he destroys;.he changes; he evolves; his 
selection replaces natural selection ; he replenishes 
the earth with plants and animals according to 
his will. But in afar grander sphere, and in an 
infinitely profounder sense, has the sovereignty 
passed to him. For, by the same decree, he finds 
himself the guardian and the arbiter of his personal 
destiny, and that of his fellow-men. 

The moulding of his life and of his children’s 
children, in measure lie with him. Through insti- 
tutions of his creation, through Parliaments, 
Churches, Societies, Schools, he shapes the path 
of progress for his country and his time. The 
evils of the world are combated by his remedies ; 
its passions are stayed, its wrongs redressed, its 
energies for good or evil directed by his hand. 
For unnumbered millions he opens or shuts the 
gates of happiness, and paves the way for misery 
or social health. Never before was it known and 
felt with the same solemn certainty that Man, 
within bounds which none can pass, must be his 
own maker and the maker of the world. 

For the first time in history not individuals only, 
but multitudes of the wisest and the noblest in 
every land take home to themselves, and unceas- 
ingly concern themselves with the problem of the 
Evolution of Mankind. Multitudes more, philan- 
thropists, statesmen, missionaries, humble men 
and patient women, devote themselves daily to its 
practical solution, and everywhere some, in a 
God-like culmination of Altruism, give their very 
lives for their fellow-men. 

Who is to help these Practical Evolutionists 
—for those who read the book of Nature can call 
them by no other name, and those who know its 
spirit can call them by no higher—who is to help 
them in their tremendous task? There is the will 
—where is the wisdom ? 

Where but in Nature herself. Nature may have 
entrusted the further building to Mankind, but 
the plan has never left her hands. The lines of 
the future are to be learned from her past, and 
her fellow-helpers can most easily, most loyally, 
and most perfectly do their part by studying 
closely the architecture of the earlier world, and 
continuing the half-finished structure symmet- 
rically tothe top. The information necessary to 
complete the work with architectural consistency 
lies in Nature. We might expect that it should 
be there. When a business is transferred, or a 
partner assumed, the books are shown, the methods 
of the business explained, its future developments 
pointed out. All this is now done for the Evolu- 
tion of Mankind. In Evolution, Creation has 
shown her hand. To have kept the secret from 
Man would have imperilled the further evolu- 
tion. To have revealed it sooner had been prema- 
ture. Love must come before knowledge, for 
knowledge is the instrument of Love, and useless 
till it arrives. But now that there is Altruism 
enough in the world to begin the new era, there 
must be wisdom enough to direct it. To make 
Nature spell out her own career, to embody the 
key to the development in the very development 
itself, so that the key might be handed over, along 
with the work, was to make the transference of 
responsibility possible and rational.—‘‘ The Ascent 
of Man,” by Henry Drummond, pp. 36-40. 
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20. ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


At some stage in the process of cosmic evolution, life appears upon the scene. 
How or why it appears we need not inquire. All we know is that it appears in 
connection with certain definite forms of matter, and under considerations which are 
pretty narrowly defined. Only a few chemical elements can be associated with life, 
and these only in certain combinations and definite proportions, and within narrow 
limits of heat, moisture, etc. Whether life is a property of matter under these deli- 
cate conditions, or something that is only associated with matter, isa question that has 
been much discussed and never settled. (1) Perhaps, after all, when we get to the 
bottom of the question we shall find that the two alternatives mean the same 
thing. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of living things, is that they grow, assimi- 
lating matter of the proper kind, and making it a part of themselves. Assimilation, 
however, does not always result in growth, since life involves action, and loss of 
energy which can only be made good by assimilation. This process of assimilation 
and nutrition appears in a more complicated form in reproduction or multiplication, 
an equally universal characteristic of life. At its simplest, this is merely growth 
and division, as in the amceba. More frequently, there is division with rejection 
of some of the matter of the organism. Slowly the division becomes unequal with 
distinction between parent and offspring, and unequal duration of life in the two. 
As manifested in the higher forms of life, this process 1s a prodigious modification 
of the simple nutrition, but it is only a modification of it. 

These living beings have their own problems of conflict and equilibration. 
‘These we may divide into two, though there is no fundamental distinction between 
them. The first is the problem of adjustment to nature. We have seen that the 
physical conditions of life are rather exacting. If it gets too hot or too cold, too 
wet or too dry, life is restricted or destroyed. ‘These conditions appear at certain 
stages of cosmic evolution, but they are variable and inconstant. Life has to fit 
into these conditions as best it can, moving as they move, changing as they change. 
This isa problem in equilibration: but as the vast mass of nature is but slowly mod- 
ified by contact with life, the latter is compelled to meet it more than half way 
to make the necessary adjustment. Such an adjustment is better described by the 
word adaptation. ‘This is the appropriate name for that part of the process of evo- 
lution which is most familiar, and perhaps most significant. 

The second problem is that of adjustment between organisms. Since life 
involves growth and multiplication, as it does and must, (2) it is bound, sooner or 
later, to crowd hard against the limits of space and food, which are allotted to it. In 
a sense, each organism is a natural enemy of other organisms, which eat its food if 
they live, and which become its food if they do not. Organisms are thus forced 
by the most elementary law of their being into a competition, active or passive, for 
the means of existence. Inequality makes the struggle decisive and progressive. If 
all organisms were equal in vitality and opportunity, the result would be the same 
as though all matter had been evenly and symmetrically distributed through space, 
that is, equilibrium, deadlock, no advance. But the forces that govern organic 
development are not thus balanced. Organisms are variable and unequal. and the 
deadlock is broken. 

This competitive struggle necessarily results in the “ survival of the fittest.’’ (3) 
This expression, however, does not mean that the most ideal or meritorious survive, 
but those that are best adapted to the conditions. 








20. ORGANIC EVOLUTION. living matter. All of the most recent experiments 
have certified this conclusion. Scientists, per- 

(1) No Evidence.—There is not yet the slightest | ceiving it a logical necessity of these views to 
evidence that living matter could arise from non- ‘| believe that life could have arisen from inorganic 
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matter, have had naturally a great desire to prove 
this possibility. The fact that spontaneous gen- 
eration is universally given up is therefore a testi- 
mony to the cogency of the conclusion, and the 
honesty of the investigators. 

But, on the other hand, it is evident enough 
that while the experiments of Tyndall and others 
prove that life cannot arise spontaneously in the 
conditions under which they have performed their 
experiments — 7z.¢., in closed flasks containing 
boiled solutions, they by no means prove that 
spontaneous generation could not have taken 
place under other different circumstances, We 
can know nothing as to what may have taken 
place under different conditions. It is equally 
possible for one side toclaim that the experiments 
teach that’ life cannot arise spontaneously, and for 
the other side to claim that while it does not do so 


Charles R. Darwin, author of ‘‘ The Origin of Species.”’ 


now, it might have been possible under very dif- 
ferent circumstances in times past. 

In short, the question is not open to investiga- 
tion. It is impossible to prove that spontaneous 
generation could never have occurred; and it is 
extremely improbable that the opposite view will 
ever be demonstrated. All that can be done is to 
discuss the question from theoretical grounds.— 
“Evolution of To-Day,” by H. W. Conn, PA.D., 


LP. 7,8. 


(2) Geometrical Ratio of Increase.—There is 
no exception to the rule that every organic being 
naturally increases at so high a rate, that, if not 
destroyed, the earth would soon be covered by the 
progeny of a single pair. Even slow-breeding 
man has doubled in twenty-five years, and at 
this. rate, in less than a thousand years, there 
would literally not be standing-room for his 
progeny. 

LIinneeus has calculated that if an annual plant 
produced only two seeds—and there is no plant so 
unproductive as this—and their seedlings next 
year produced two, and so on, then in twenty 
years there would be a million plants. The ele- 
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phant is reckoned the slowest breeder of all known 
animals, and I have taken some pains to estimate 
its probable minimum rate of natural increase; it 
will be safest to assume that it begins breeding 
when thirty years old, and goes on breeding till 
ninety years old, bringing forth six young in the 
interval, and surviving till one hundred years old; 
if this be so, after a period of from seven hundred 
and forty to seven hundred and fifty years there 
would be nearly nineteen million elephants alive, 
descended from the first pair.—‘‘ The Origin of Spe- 
ctes,”’ by Charles Darwin, M.A., pp. 79, 80. 


Darwin’s observations prove conclusively that 
the geometrical rate of increase in all species isa 
fact. It may be well to note that it is also a ne- 
cessity. Suppose that a pair produce two, and only 
two, thus exactly reproducing themselves from 
generation to generation. Accidents will certainly 
interrupt the chain at some point and the species 
will disappear. Only those species can persist 
which reproduce themselves axd more. No niatter 
what the factor of multiplication may be, a species 
that multiplies from generation to generation must 
eventually bury the earth if not restricted. The 
unavoidable destructive agencies therefore neces- 
sitate multiplication, and multiplication in turn 
necessitates destructive action. 


(3) Individual Differences.—If under changing 
conditions of life, organic beings present individ- 
ual differences in almost every part of their 
structure, and this cannot be disputed; if there be, 
owing to their geometrical rate of increase, a 
severe struggle for life at some age, season, or 
year, and this certainly cannot be disputed; then, 
considering the infinite complexity of the relations 
of all organic beings to each other, and to their 
conditions of life, causing an infinite diversity in 
structure, constitution, and habits, to be advan- 
tageous to them, it would be a most extraordinary 
fact if no variations had ever occurred useful 
to each being’s own welfare, in the same manner 
as sO many variations have occurred useful to 
man. 

But if variations useful to any organic being 
ever do occur, assuredly individuals thus charac- 
terized will have the best chance of being preserved 
in the struggle for life; and from the strong princi- 
ple of inheritance, these will tend to produce off- 
spring similarly characterized. This principle of 
preservation, or the survival of the fittest, I have 
called Natural Selection. It leads to the improve- 
ment of each creature in relation to its organic 
and inorganic conditions of life; and consequently, 
in most cases, to what must be regarded as an ad- 
vance in organization. Nevertheless, low and 
simple forms willlong endure ifwell fitted for their 
simple conditions of life.—J/bzd., pp. 159, 160. 


Metaphorical View. — It may metaphorically 
be said that natural selection is daily and hourly 
scrutinizing, throughout the world, the slightest 
variations; rejecting those that are bad, preserving 
and adding up all that are good; silently and in- 
sensibly working, whenever and wherever opportu- 
nity offers, at the improvement of each organic 
being in relation to its organie and inorganic con- 
ditonsof life. Wesee nothing of theseslow changes 
in progress, until the hand of time has marked the 
lapse of ages, and then so imperfect is our view 
into long-past geological ages, that we see only 
that the forms of life are now different from what 
they formerly were.—J/bid., pp. 102, 103. 
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21. SENTIENT EVOLUTION. 


We are about as much in the dark regarding the origin of feeling and conscious- 
ness, with all their products, as we are regarding the origin of life. All we know, 
and fortunately, all we need to know is that somewhere in the course of the develop- 
ment of life, organisms become conscious of their environment, and ultimately of 
their own existence. ‘The consciousness is dim at first but becomes more vivid in 
the higher forms equipped with organs of special sense. Following upon sensation, 
we have comparison, and judgment, and reason, and all the psychic life of which we 
are so proud. 

It is impossible to tell how far down in the order of development consciousness 
goes, but it is safe to assume that plants, and some of the lowest animals, know little 
or nothing of what is going on, and that where consciousness and feeling are plainly 
present they are often very imperfect. 

More important than the origin of consciousness is its function in evolution. 
We are quite too apt to assume that consciousness and intelligence, are self-explana- 
tory, and that they exist to give us the pleasure of knowing about things and enjoy- 
ing them. However this may be, it is certain that a very different consideration 
determines their evolution, namely the advantage which they give in the struggle 
for life. We are quite aware that a shrewd man is apt to get ahead of a dull one, 
but this advantage of the higher psychic qualities could never have come about, 
had it not been for the advantage of psychic life in lower forms, particularly that of 
enjoyment. 

The function of pleasure in the struggle for existence is to stimulate the organism 
to adaptive or profitable actions. The things that are profitable to the organism 
became pleasurable and the things that injure his life chances, become painful. (1) 
This may sound strange to us who have so often found that pleasures are dangerous 
and painful things profitable, (2) but as we shall see later, for man this simple 
principle is greatly complicated by another, which sometimes seems to quite over- 
shadow it. For the lower forms of life it holds with comparatively little limitation. 
Not that profitable things are inherently pleasurable and injurious things painful, 
even for the brutes, but they inevitably become so by the action of selection. 

Suppose that a flock of sheep find in their migrations a poisonous herb, entirely 
unlike anything else they know. If they all dislike the smell of it and avoid it, no 
harm will come of it. If they all like it, and eat it all willdie. But neither of 
these results is very probable. Sheep like other organisms are unlike except where 
nature has compelled them to be similar. Where they have no experience to guide 
them their tastes will differ. Some will like the herb, and eat it, and die, and others 
will dislike it, and avoid it, and live. And so the flock of sheep will come to unani- 
mous agreement on the question, not by previous knowledge or even by observation 
of the effects of eating, but simply because the herb has selected for survival those 
whose pleasure it was to abstain. ‘Their offspring are likely to inherit their tastes. 
If not, the process continues till they do. If the herb had been profitable instead 
of poisonous the process, would have worked just the same, but with an opposite 
result. ; 

The power to feel is the sitnplest form of psychic life. From it are developed 
the power to compare, to judge, think and reason. (3) All these amount to nothing 
more, as regards our present purpose, than the power to feel more minutely, and at a 
greater distance, to anticipate conditions farther ahead and more perfectly adjust 
ourselves to them. ‘his advantage is so great, that intelligence has more and more 
tended to become the decisive factor in evolution. The huge reptiles that once 
ruled the earth, have long ago succumbed to the shrewder mammals, and the mam- 
moth and mastodon have had their day. Man has grown neither fur, nor blubber, 
but the powerful bear, and the bulky whale, find him a redoubtable competitor. As 
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between men themselves the same struggle goes on remorselessly, and far more un- 


erringly than is generally supposed. 


Even without the use of fire and sword the 


races of superior sentiency,—not necessarily the most sensitive, but those whose 
likes, and dislikes, and perceptions, best fit the conditions that now govern life—these 
silently, resistlessly, it may be unconsciously and unwillingly, supplant the less fit 


and enter into their birthright. (4) 





ic  SENTIENT EVOLUTION. 


(1) Pleasures and Pains are concomitants of 
certain states. Pains are the correlatives 
of actions injurious to the organism, while 
pleasures are the correlatives of actions conducive 
to its welfare; . for it is an inevitable deduc- 
tion from the hypothesis of evolution, that races 
of sentient creatures could have come into exist- 
ence under no other conditions. 

Pleasures and Pains are concomitants of certain 
states, local or general—certain actions, I was 
about to say, but since pains of one class accom- 
pany what we distinguish as inactions (though 
these can never be absolute, while the life, general 
or local, continues) it is better to use the word 
states. Not that all living states, either of the 
whole organism or of any organ, are accompanied 
by pleasures or pains; for many of them, as those 
of the viscera during the normal discharge of their 
functions, yield to consciousness no feelings of any 
kind; and there are also feelings yielded by higher 
organs that are neither pleasurable nor painful, as 
an ordinary sensation of touch. But while certain 
states cause no feelings, and other states cause in- 
different feelings, the feelings distinguished as 
pleasurable and painful manifestly result from 
states of some kind; and the question is—What 
are the states which yield Pains and what are the 
states which yield Pleasures? 


(2) Physical Effects.—If we substitute for the 
word Pleasure the equivalent phrase—a feeling 
which we seek to bring into consciousness and 
retain there, and if we substitute for the word 
Pain the equivalent phrase —a feeling which 
we seek to get out of consciousness and 
to keep out; we see at once that, if the states 
of consciousness which a creature endeay- 
ors to maintain are the correlatives of injurious 
actions,and if the states of consciousness which it 
endeavors to expel are the correlatives of benefi- 
cial actions, it must quickly disappear through 
persistence in the injurious and avoidance of the 
beneficial. In other words, those races of beings 
only can have survived in which, on the average, 
agreeable or desired feelings went along with 
activities conducive to the maintenance of life, 
while disagreeable and habitually-avoided feelings 
went along with activities directly or indirectly 
destructive of life; and there must ever have been, 
other things equal, the most numerous and long- 
continued survivals among races in which these 
adjustments of feelings to actions were the best, 
tending ever to bring about perfect adjustment.— 
‘The Principles of Psychology,” by Herbert Spencer, 
Volel., Ppp 273, 250. 





(3) Correlative Forces.—Common Sense as- 
serts the existence of a reality; Objective Science 
proves that this reality cannot be what we 
think it; Subjective Science shows why we can- 
not think of it as it is, and yet are compelled 
to think of it as existing; and in this asser- 








tion of a Reality utterly inscrutable in nature, 
Religion finds an assertion essentially coinciding 
with her own. We are obliged to regard every 
phenomenon as a manifestation of some Power 
by which we are acted upon; though Omni- 
presence is unthinkable, yet, as experience dis- 
closes no bounds to the diffusion of phenomena, 
we are unable to think of limits to the presence of 
this Power; while the criticisms of Science teach 
us that this Power is Incomprehensible. And this 
consciousness of an Incomprehensible Power, 
called Omnipresent from inability to assign its 
limits, is just that consciousness on which Re- 
ligion dwells. 


* * * * * * 


Religion and Science are therefore necessary cor- 
relatives. As already hinted, they stand respect- 
ively for those two antithetical modes of cons¢ious- 
ness which cannot exist asunder. A known cannot 
be thought of apart from an unknown; nor can 
an unknown be thought of apart from a known. 
And by consequence neither can become more 
distinct without giving greater distinctness to the 
other. To carry further a metaphor before used 
—they are the positive and negative poles of 
thought ; of which neither can gain in intensity 
without increasing the intensity of the other. 

Thus the consciousness of an Inscrutable Power 
manifested to us through all phenomena, has been 
growing ever clearer; and must eventually be 
freed fromits imperfections. The certainty that on 
the one hand such Power exists, while on the other 
hand its nature transcends intuition and is beyond 
imagination, is the certainty towards which intel- 
ligence has from the first been progressing. To 
this conclusion Science inevitably arrives as it 
reaches its confines; while to this conclusion Re- 
ligion is irresistibly driven by criticism. And 
satisfying as it does the demands of the most 
rigorous logic at the same time that it gives the 
religious sentiment the widest possible sphere of 
action, it is the conclusion we are bound to accept 
without reserve or qualification.—‘‘ First Prin- 
ciples,’ by Herbert Spencer, pp. 99, 107, 108. 





(4) Natural Restiveness.—The great restive- 
ness shown by many peoples at present is to be 
explained largely by this silent and unconscious 
but irresistible encroachment. The irritation of 
the French and others at the Jews, is not strange 
when we are told that in a country where they 
constitute one five-hundredth of the population, 
they own one-fourth of the active capital. The 
war between Spain and the United States has made 
plain what those who have lived on the continent 
of Europe have long known, namely, that we are 
hated by exactly those, and only those nations of 
Europe, who are being beaten in the modern in- 
dustrial struggle. Against this remorseless en- 
croachment of superior vitality, navies and forts 
offer but a temporary and ineffectual resistance. 
Capital and enterprise invade all territories and 
eventually control what they invade. 
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22... SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


Evolution as manifested in the realm of organic life, takes the form of the strug- 
gle for existence. Life, which at this particular stage of cosmic evolution, is so 
conspicuous among the forces of nature, produces organisms of almost inconceivable 
number and variety, and these in their endless clash and struggle, are continually 
put to the test, and sacrificed, or preserved, according to their power to meet the 
requirements. This struggle is so universal that all organisms are adjusted 
to it. They not only can not progress, they usually can not even live without 
it. Life feeds on life, and the most ingenious of all the devices which evolu- 
tion has laboriously produced, are mechanisins for mastering and utilizing other 
forms of life. 

In the struggle or existence all means are utilized that will help. The dog’s 
scent, the greyhound’s speed, the fox’s cunning, the lion’s strength, the elephant’s 
bulk, andso on indefinitely. And these devices, like the animals that possess them, 
are tested and selected according to their efficiency. ‘Two lines of advantage may 
seem for a time, not to come into competition at all, and each may go on developing 
by itself, but eventually the most diverse lines cross, and the two types join issue to 
see which shall inherit the earth. Thus there results an elimination, not of indi- 
viduals merely, but of types which have been built on an impracticable or less effec- 
tive plan. Geology has plenty of illustrations. The reptilian scheme of organization 
has failed, and given way to the more efficient hot-blood type. The ganoid 
fishes, the heavy armored battle-ship type, has given way to the fast cruisers. Most 
significant of all, we have noticed the slow but certain triumph of intelligence, in 
competition with all the other advantages which are pitted against it. Man has 
neither sharp teeth nor strong claws, nor great strength nor fleetness of limb—none 
of the physical advantages with which he has had to compete on every side, but for 
all that, we are rapidly approaching a time when all other forms of life will live only 
by his suffrance. 

We have now to deal with a new principle so far-reaching in its scope, and so 
revolutionary in its influence, that it seems at times to subvert the whole process of 
organic evolution. This principle is combination or association. In reality this is 
not a subversion of competition, but merely a new competitive device as we shall 
see. If alarge dog quarrels with a small one, the latter will hardly hold his own in 
an even fight. He may save himself by running away, by ruse, by submission, or 
finally, by getting another dog to help him. This is just as natural a device as the 
others, and is hit upon for precisely the same reason, because it helps in the strug- 
gle. This may seem an inadequate and even an ignoble explanation of the origin 
of society, to us, who have become so completely incorporated in it, that it has become 
the source of all our pleasures, and the goal of all our efforts. But this simply 
means that the useful arrangement has at last become avery agreeable arrangement, 
asit must. At first itis not so. Combination begins low down in organic evolu- 
tion where anything like sociability or enjoyment of one another’s company is out 
of the question. There is something of it almost from the beginning of life, earlier 
perhaps than consciousness itself. Combination for such organisms is essentially 
unconscious, and is preserved because it preserves them. Even in the human 
species, combination seems to have been at first uncongenial. Instead of being 
a social animal, at the start, man seems to have begun as a rather fero- 
ciously solitary one. He has become social, as he has acquired all other charac- 
teristics, by the triumph of the more social, over the less social, in the great struggle. 
We have come to like society as the sheep have come to like good herbs, by the 
extermination of those whose tastes were unfortunate. (1) And every farther step 
in association, meets the same obstacle, the unsocial temper. Progress always stands 
waiting for people to die, whose social instincts are too feeble for the closer union. (2) 
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We shall see later that a multitude of subtle influences are always at work to 


eliminate such unsocial spirits. 


The growth of association, and the development of the social temper, thus 
becomes a harmonious part of the great process which rules all nature, from the 
ordering of the stars down to the smallest terrestrial affairs. (3) The greater forces 


everywhere overcome and engulf the less. 


If we learn to love the resulting order 


it is because love, too, is a force, and fortifies those who possess it. 

And now to the struggle between individuals, is added the struggle between 
groups, which more and more becomes all-embracing and decisive, while the strug- 
gle between individuals is increasingly subordinated, and modified to meet the 
requirements of the group. These modifications we have now to consider. 


22. SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


(1) Different Types.—From the first those that 
were more fond of fighting than of peaceful pur- 
suits have found the chances against them. This 
has been especially the case ever since the peace- 
ful have been spared and protected in war. The 
elimination of the fighting temper is a certain re- 
sult of continued fighting. On the other hand the 
hermit type, however peaceable, has always 
tended to eliminate itself by celibacy and neglect 
of reproduction. Other minor tendencies further 
the same end. 

(2) Serious Obstacle.—The serious nature of 
this obstacle is seldom appreciated. It isone of 
the constant delusions of reformers, that society 
can be organized on theoretical principles without 
reference to the existing instincts of men. If it 
can be demonstrated that a large and complicated 
system of cooperation would be profitable, it is at 
once proposed that such a scheme be adopted and 
is apparently assumed that all that is needed for 
the purpose is to prove to men that it would be a 
good thing. But such an intellectual demonstra- 
tion has almost nothing to do with preparing men 
for such a system. It can work (if at all) only 
as the result of a radical change in men’s feelings. 
Inasmuch as men’s feelings are determined mostly 
by the conditions under which they actually live, 
and very little by arguments and imaginations, 
men who have once grown up, and successfully 
adjusted themselves and their feelings to the con- 
ditions of life, are usually incapable of extensive 
emotional readjustment. How contemptuously 
the practical and successful man, regards all propo- 
sitions for extensive improvement in society. 
This is partly because experience has taught him 
the impracticability of such proposals, partly 
because he has spent his life in adapting himself to 
existing conditions, and he dislikes to have these 
conditions changed so that he would lose the 
fruits of his effort. This is not a matter of re- 
proach but a matterof stern and constant fact. 
But eventually such men die and their children, 
however much reared under their influence, have 
slightly different feelings which reflect the ten- 
dency of social evolution. 

One of the most suggestive facts which the 
study of life reveals to us is the absolute depend- 
ence of progress upon death. There is no form of 
progress of which we know anything in which 
death has not played a necessary and usually the 
most important part.— Powers. 

(3) Especial Value of Scientific Discipline. — 
Lastly we have to assert that the discipline of 
science is superior to that of our ordinary education, 
because of the religious culture which it gives. 
Of course we do not here use the words scientific 


and religious in their ordinary limited accepta- 
tions, but in their widest and highest acceptations. 
Doubtless to the superstitions which pass under 
the name of religion, science is antagonistic, but 
not to the essential religion which these supersti- 
tions merely hide. Doubtless, too, in much of the 
science that is current, there is a pervading spirit 
of irreligion, du¢ not in that true science which 
has passed beyond the superficial into the profound. 

‘“True science and true religion,’’ says Profes- 
sor Huxley, at the close of a recent course of 
lectures, “(are twin sisters, and the separation of 
either from the other is sure to prove the death of 
both. Science prospers exactly in proportion as 
it is religious, and religion flourishes in exact pro- 
portion to the scientific depth and firmness of its 
basis. The great deeds of philosophers have been 
less the fruit of their intellect than of the direction 
of that intellect by an eminently religious tone of 
mind.’’ 

So far from science being irreligious, it is the 
neglect of science that is irreligious ; it is the re- 
fusal to study the surrounding creation that is 
irreligious. Take a humble simile. Suppose a 
writer were daily saluted with praises couched in 
superlative language. Suppose those who un- 
ceasingly uttered these eulogies on his works were 
content with looking at the outsides of them, and 
had never opened them, much less tried to under- 
stand. What value should we put upon their 
praises? What should we think of their sincerity ? 
Yet, comparing small things with great, such is the 
conduct of mankind in general in reference to the 
Universe and its Cause. 


* * * * * * 
Not by dogmatic assertion does it teach the im- 





possibility of comprehending the ultimate cause of 
things; but it leads us clearly to recognize this 
impossibility by bringing us in every direction, 
to boundaries we cannot cross. Jt realizes to us in 
a way which nothing else can, the littleness of 
human intelligence in the face of that which 
transcends human intelligence. 

While towards the traditions and authorities of 
men its attitude may be proud, before the impene- 
trable veil which hides the Absolute, its attitude 
is humble—a true pride and a true humility. 

Only the sincere man of science (and by this title 
we do not mean the mere calculator of distances, 
or analyser of compounds, but him who through 
lower truths, seeks higher, and eventually the 
highest)— only the genuine man of science, we say, 
can truly know how utterly beyond, not only 
human knowledge, but human conception, is 
the Universal Power of which Nature, and Life, 
and Thought are manifestations.—‘‘ Hducation,” 





| by Herbert Spencer, pp. 90-93. 
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23. THE GREAT ANTITHESIS; COMPETITION AND COMBINATION. 


It will be apparent at once that if individuals are to unite into groups they must 
modify somewhat their competition with one another. Combination iinplies 
cooperation for a common end, and cooperation means mutual forbearance and the 
restriction of competition. If two merchants who have been vigorously competing 
decide to go into partnership for their common advantage, all rivalry, cutting of 
prices, etc., is at an end between them in all those branches of business which 
are covered by the partnership. Eventually, too, such partnerships, if long con- 
tinued, develop strong friendships, which solidify the combination and make the 
necessary forbearance and cooperation spontaneous and easy. 

Something like this happens in every combination that is formed from the least 
unto the greatest. Wolves that hunt in packs must restrain their ferocity 
toward one another, must learn even to suppress rivalries and obey orders. Human 
societies, beginning with little more than wolf organization, become ever more 
exacting as their organization increases in complexity. We may not kill, nor rob 
nor slander one another, nor offend our neighbor’s senses with indecorous behavior 
We imay not look cross in company or be impolite without suffering some penalty 
inflicted in the interest of unity and codperation. To these things that we may not 
do there is added an equally long list of things that we must do, all in the interest of 
this same cooperation. As combination is extended the list increases of necessity. 
Eventually of course we learn to like it all. If we do not we are sure to be dis- 
placed by those who do. 

This constant increase of cooperation with its restriction of competition has led 
many to the conclusion that cooperation was destined to displace competition 
(1) entirely, and that when association was complete there would no longer be any 
struggle (2) or rejection of the unfit. This most important of all social questions 
involves three main considerations, which can only be suggested at present, and 
which must be kept in mind throughout all our study. 

First, societies are themselves in competition. We are apt to think of a society 
as quite independent and omnipotent and able to take care of us all if it were only 
a mind to. (3) The fact is, that society is always hard pressed and works on the 
narrowest margin. ‘The danger that a society more vigilant and enterprising and 
less hampered by effete matter will beat us, not in war, perhaps, but in the subtler 
ways that are now in vogue to divert the life currents into other channels, this dan- 
ger is always with us. 

Second, the requirements of the individual member of society become daily more 
exacting. We must know how to read and write and figure, must have accomplish- 
ments and pleasing ways, moral and esthetic instincts, must have no end of things 
of which the solitary animal knows nothing. (4) Notice the change that takes place 
in a generation in the requirements for success in business or in society. 

Finally, these requirements like all other requirements are secured primarily by 
selection. ‘The more delicate the organization of society becomes, the more impos- 
sible it is to use indifferent and unfit material in building it. Imagine what would 
happen to a college, or a corporation, or a church, if they took in men just as they 
came without regard to fitness. The society that incorporates unselected material 
if left to itself must inevitably degenerate into a lower and weaker form of life. 
The vitality of a society is determined primarily by the precision and ease with which 
it sorts over the human material that is born into it or brought to it, eliminating the 
unfit, and sorting and grading the rest for its uses. (5) 





23. THE GREAT ANTITHESIS ; COM- | quently made by socialists, but, so far as the writer 
PETITION AND COMBINATION. is aware, they are never consistently adhered to. 


All the constructive socialist proposals make a 
(1) Competition.— Such statements are fre- | very large use of competition, though they re- 
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ject the form of competition now in vogue in 
society. It is an excellent exercise in social 
analysis to examine such proposals,with reference 
to the form and amount of competition involved 
and its probable efficiency. 

(2) Importance of Rivalry.—It is absolutely 
certain that without rivalry and struggle the 
progress already attained could not be maintained, 
and rapid degeneration would have brought us a 
long way toward chaos and desolation. This 
is usually conceded, but itis urged that as societies 
develop humane and fraternal sentiments they out- 
grow the needof rivalry. Not until they outgrow 
the need of improvement. The highest societies 
are the most competitive, everywhere and always. 
Their humanity consists in making the competi- 
tive process as rapid, efficient and painless as pos- 
sible, not in eliminating it. 

(3) Disastrous Idea.—No more disastrous notion 
can take possession of any people than the subtle 
feeling that the nation or society to which they 
belong can take care of them, can save them from 
the natural consequences of their weakness or folly. 
The failing nations to-day are almost without ex- 
ception those that have assumed to an undue ex- 
tent the responsibilities of such preservation. 
Spencer’s remark that ‘‘the net result of saving 
people from the consequence of their folly is to fill 
the world with fools,” is a brutal and ene-sided 
statement, a statement which by no means con- 
tains the whole of social philosophy, but it con- 
tains a truth never to be forgotten. Germany has 
beaten France far more effectually since the war 
of 1870-’71 than during the famous struggle. 

(4) Association.—But when wecome to human 
beings, endowed with reason and speech, the in- 
fluence of a tribal sense of duty in strengthening 
the tribe takes a more variedform. It is true that 
in the ruder stages of human life many of the 
services rendered by the individual to others are 
nearly as much due to hereditary habit and un- 
reasoning impulse, as are those of the bees and 
ants. But deliberate, and therefore moral, self- 
sacrifice soon makes its appearance ; it is fostered 
by the far-seeing guidance of prophets and priests 
and legislators, and isinculcated by parable and 
legend. 

Gradually the unreasoning sympathy, of which 
there are germs in the lower animals, extends its 
area and gets to be deliberately adopted as a basis 
of action : tribal affection, starting from a level 
hardly higher than that which prevails in a pack 
of wolves or a horde of banditti, gradually grows 
into a noble patriotism, and religious ideals are 
raised and purified. 

The races in which these qualities are the most 
highly developed are sure, other things being 
equal, to be stronger than others in war, in con- 
tests with famine and disease, and to prevail in 
the long run. Thus the struggle for existence 
causes in the long run those races of men to sur- 
vive in which the individual is most willing to 
sacrifice himself for the benefit of his environ- 
ment; and which are consequently the best adapted 
collectively to make use of their environment. 

Unfortunately however not ail the qualities 
which enable one race to prevail over another, 
benefit mankind asa whole. It would no doubt 
be wrong to lay very much stress on the fact that 
warlike habits have often enabled half-savage 
races to reduce to submission others who were 
their superiors in every peaceful virtue; for such 
conquests have in the long run, increased the 
physical vigor of the world and its capacity for 
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great things, and ultimately perhaps have done 
more good than harm. 

But there is no such qualification to the state- 
ment that a race does not establish its claim to 
deserve well of the world, by the mere fact that it 
flourishes in the midst or on the surface of another 
race ; for it may do so by having merely the para- 
sitic power of turning the peculiarities of that race 
to good account for its own purposes. 

The fact that there is an economic demand for 
the service of Jewish and Armenian money- 
dealers in Eastern Europe and Asia, or for Chinese 
labor in California, is not by itself a proof, nor 
even a very strong ground for believing, that such 
arrangements would tend to raise the quality of 
human lifeas a whole. For, though a race entirely 
dependent on its own resources can scarcely pros- 
per unless it is fairly endowed all the most impor- 
tant social virtues, it is possible for a race which 
has not these virtues and which is not capable of 
independent greatness, yet to thrive on its rela- 
tions with another race. 

But such cases are exceptional: and on the 
whole, heredity softens the harshest features of the 
struggle for existence among the races of men, 
and causes those races to survive and predominate 
in which the best qualities are most strongly de- 
veloped. ; 

This influence of heredity shows itself nowhere 
more markedly than in social organization. For 
that must necessarily be a slow growth, the prod- 
uct of many generations; it must be based on 
those customs and aptitudes of the great mass of 
the people which are incapable of quick change. 

In early times, when religious, ceremonial, po- 
litical, military, and industrial organization were 
intimately connected, and were indeed but differ- 
ent sides of the same thing, nearly all those na- 
tions which were leading the van of the world’s 
progress were found to agree in having adopted a 
more or less strict system of caste: and this fact 
by itself proved that the distinction of castes was 
well suited to its environment, and that on the 
whole it strengthened the races or nations which 
adopted it. For since it was a controlling factor 
of life, the nations which adopted it, could not 
have generally prevailed over others if the influ- 
ence exerted by it had not been in the main bene- 
ficial. Thus the struggle for existence has kept 
alive many qualities and habitsin the human race 
which were in themselves of no advantage, but 
which are associated by a more or less permanent 
bond with others that are great sources of strength. 
Such instances are found in the tendency to an 
overbearing demeanor and a scorn for patient in- 
dustry among nations that owe their advance 
chiefly to military victories; and again in the 
tendency among commercial nations to think too 
much of wealth and to use it for the purposes of 
display.—‘‘Principles of Economics,” by Alfred 
Marshall, pp. 303, 304. 

(5) Education. —It is sure to occur to the 
thoughtful reader that no account is here made of 
education. It is usual to assume that society gets 
its suitable material not by selecting it but by ed- 
ucating it, and those who wish to eliminate the 
struggle for existence consistently lay great stress 
on the importance of education as fitting men for 
society. The importance of education as a social 
factor can hardly be overestimated and will receive 
full attention later, but it is in no wise a substitute 
for selection. On the contrary, it rests on selection 
The more we require of education the more careful 
we must be to select the educatable. 
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eae HE IRRESISTIBIEITY, AND: PERMANENCE OF EVOLUTION. 


From time to time proposals are made looking to a termination or radical modi- 
fication of some part of this process. Sometimes the modification proposed is only 
apparent, and involves no real contradiction of principle.(1) In other cases the con- 
tradiction is real, more real than the proposer himself perceives. Even those who 
quite concede the resistlessness of evolution as an abstract proposition, often quite 
fail to appreciate it in practical connections. It is important, therefore, to tho- 
roughly appreciate the nature of the process with which we have to deal, in all our 
study of the formation, growth, and functions of human society. ‘The point for us 
to emphasize is that evolution not only has been, but that it mzs¢ have been, 
matter and force being what they are. Matter adtracts, and being unevenly distri- 
buted through space must collect into bails, and these in turn must pull upon one 
another. If one of these is attracted by two distant ones, it will not move toward 
either, but toward a point between the two, and having reached this point and with 
nothing to stop it, its momentum must carry it on bending in a curve toward the 
body that attracts the most. And so on through the rest of the story. The whole 
is a series of musts from beginning to end. 

Organic evolution is a little harder to picture but not less inevitable, starting 
with the inscrutable fact of life, as before we started with the fact of attraction, of 
which it is perhaps only a special form, a kind of selective attraction resulting in 
growth or assimilation. These little clots of assimilating matter may be of any 
shape or size, but not all will work equally well, just as the lumps of star dust will 
not all pull equally hard. But assimilation depends, other things being equal, not 
upon size but upon surface. Hence organisms that divide and thus increase their 
assimilating surface, must increase faster than those that donot, and by appropriat- 
ing the limited supply of food must starve the others out. 

But soon other differences appear which quite outweigh the advantage of minute- 
ness. Regular apparatus for catching and assimilating food now makes size 
possible and advantageous. Life, crowded ever outward by its inner law of growth, 
sooner or later must find and fill every nook in its vast habitat, with those forms that 
can best exist in each. In all this there is nothing arbitrary or capricious, nothing 
that could have been essentially different from what it has been. (2) s 

Social evolution is no exception to this rule of necessity. The present societies 
which include mankind, are the product of a struggle in which countless less eff- 
cient groups have perished. 

Suppose one of these societies deliberately sets aside the laws of evolution by 
which it has become what it is. It decides to take equal care of all individuals, 
artificially equalizing their chances of existence; or it concludes to leave the 
primitive struggle between individuals unchecked, ignoring the feelings that cement 
society together. Such things have happened thousands of times, (3) but nature has 
relaxed nothing of her rigor. She is careless of time and material. Not only indi- 
viduals but whole species and genera, whole societies and civilizations, are cast aside 
for the slightest failure to meet the conditions. (4) The notion prevails that man 
is a sort of favored child toward whom nature is less inexorable, that he can condrol 
nature. Hecan control nature only by understanding and obeying her. ‘There are 
an infinity of ways of going wrong, but only a few of going right. Out of a multi- 
tude of failures come a few successes and these are always on probation. Only a 
certain type of society can exist at a given time or place. ‘To be too brutal or too 
humane, too peaceful or too warlike, too artistic and ideal, or too gross and material- 
istic, any one of these is fatal. (5) "The inexorable process pushes aside the error with 
the erring and goes its way. (6) 

And the process is as endless as it is irresistible. The organism is ever adapting 
itself to an ever changing environment, ever perfecting and never perfect. There 
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is no stopping. 
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If society can not be more to-day it must be more to-morrow. If 
nature can not use us for her progressive purpose she will use others. 


The man who 


lives in intimacy with nature never hopes for speedy millenniums or talks of the 


good old times. 


The radical and the reactionary she laughs equally to scorn, know- 


ing that past and present and future are alike justified unto themselves, as the 


necessary and the possible must always be. 


Our task is not to ambitiously revolutionize society, but to discuss what society 


is, and must inevitably become. 


Our profit must be the broader outlook soon, and our wisdom will confine itself 
to the more modest task of adapting ourselves more speedily and perfectly, to the 


mighty reality thus revealed to us. 


24. THE IRRESISTIBILITY AND PERMA- 
NENCE OF EVOLUTION. 


(1) Various Propositions.—Socialist proposals 
in general fall into two classes, those which con- 
template an enforced equalization of enjoyment 
and maintenance among men, and those which 
contemplate only a larger centralization and 
coordination of industrial activities. 

The first class remove the premium which from 
the first nature has put on excellence and thus 
controvert the principle of evolution. The second 
are perfectly in harmony with the principle of 
evolution so far as their goal is concerned. 
Whether their proposed means are wise is quite 
another question. 


(2) Life.—If we are to get at the fundamental 
character of life we must consider it in its simplest 
form, simple protoplasm. Such life does no think- 
ing, or wishing, or seeking. It cannot attract 
food from a distance. But it can move, appar- 
ently in a random manner, and can assimilate food 
which comes in contact withit. Assimilation is 
therefore apparently a kind of attraction acting at 
short range. When the higher forms of life appear 
bringing memory, imagination, reasoning and 
volition, the attraction simply works at longer 
range through many intervening media. 

When life has risen toa point where food is 
systematically sought and protection provided for, 
assimilation becomes a subordinate condition of 
survival. Size and all other characteristics now 
adjust themselves to the needs of food catching, 
and protection rather than to simple assimila- 
tion, a condition often favoring size rather than 
division. 


(3) National Mistakes.—They are happening 
now. We need not mention names, but nations 
are apparently making both mistakes before our 
very eyes, are being too careful and too careless 
and risking their existence. 


(4) Loss.—It is easy, however, to overestimate 
this loss. For the most part those who find no 
place in society are persons who would in any case 
add little to its strength. ‘They scarcely earn their 
keep at best. Nor are they dangerous by direct 
antagonism. They plan little and execute less. 
The real danger of rejecting them is from the dis- 
turbance they create, the sympathies they evoke, 
and above all the reaction produced upon the sen- 
timents of society by the spectacle of their fate. 

Thus it is that society in self protection is 
obliged to protect those who are not useful to it. 
But woe to us if that protection is so ample as to 
efface the distinction between worth and worthless- 
ness. 














(5) Rejection.—It is the great antithesis of 
nature, organisms must be separated for purposes 
of selection and yet united for purposes of codpera- 
tion. The two grow together. The finer the co- 
Operation the more minute and exacting must be 
the selection. No other balance of power is so 
difficult. To reject too many weakens the group 
by decimation and antagonism. To include too 
much weakens it by degeneration. And the lim- 
ited exclusion that society will bear must be most 
discriminating lest strength be sacrificed and weak- 
ness kept; must be most skilful lest it weaken the 
sentiments that cement the whole together. 

Combination requires the same prudence. If 
the instinct of association is excessive or perverted, 
selection is balked by sentimentality. Effete 
matter accumulates till the group decays, or till 
nature removes the morbid growth by the more 
drastic methods which she has ever in readiness. 

(6) National Policies.—When after a long 
period of the most frightful chaos Julius Caesar 
reduced the Roman Empire to order and prosperity 
he yielded to his instincts of humanity and par- 
doned all his enemies. They did not pardon him 
but murdered him, in an ill-considered attempt to 
restore liberties, which Rome had demonstrated to 
be impracticable. 

Augustus succeeded to the control and relent- 
lessly destroyed those whom he regarded as a 
menace to himself and the empire. In his reign 
of forty-four years, he proved himself one of the 
wisest and kindest of men, and advanced Rome 
farther toward the highest prosperity, and human- 
ity than any other, before or after. But what 
would have happened if he had ignored the harsh 
necessities of the age in which he lived,and had 
failed to prepare the way for a great and prosper- 
ous peace, by a necessary preliminary severity? 

England has been constantly accused of cruelty 
to her colonies in India, Africa, etc. During the 
Sepoy rebellion, rebels were tied ‘before cannon and 
shot to pieces. It seldom occurs to such critics to 
inquire for a possible reason for this action. In 
fact it was a carefully chosen means, to whole- 
somely impress the imagination of men who had 
no fear of death, but a superstitiousdread of bodily 
mutilation. 

To such well chosen severity, is due the fact 
that there has been no farther rebellion, and the 
country has enjoyed a prosperity never known 
before. A higher nation must deal with a lower 
people, by methods adapted to their intelligence, 
if she is to be effectively humane. 

If it is a mistake to be unseasonably humane it 
is perhaps a greater mistake to be unnecessarily 
and wantonly severe,as one nation at least has 
recently had reason to discover.—/owers. 
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FOURTH WEEKLY REVIEW. 


19. SOCIOLOGY AND EVOLUTION.—Various suggestions. 

20. ORGANIC EVOLUTION.—Assimilation and growth. 

21. SENTIENT EVOLUTION.—Pleasures and pains. 

22. SOCIAL EVOLUTION. —Struggles of life. 

23. COMPETITION AND COMBINATION.—The great antithesis. 
24. PERMANENCE OF EVOLUTION.—Growth and development. 


QUESTIONS. 


19. What ts supposed to be the first phase of evolution? What 1s the result of the condensation of 
matter? How do rain and waves affect the rock? What do you think has been God’s process in prepar- 
ing the earth for the habitation of man? What is a well known principle of mechanics? Give an 
illustration of the rhythm of motion. 

20. What can you say of the number of the chemical elements which are associated with life? Give 
a brief synonpsis of speculations concerning the origin of life. What was Prof. Tyndall's statement 
after repeated experiments concerning the impossibility of a spontaneous life? What is the most con- 
spicuous characteristic of living things? Mention some of the problems of humanity. In what sense ts 
each organism an enemy of other organisms. What effect does inequality have upon the struggle tf all 
organisms were equal? 

21. Where are we in the dark? What do we know concerning the time of life’s origin? Does 
nature alone furnish any key concerning the source of life? Whatis the function of pleasure? What 
can you say of the things which are profitable to the organism? What can you say of the lower forms of 
life in this connection 2? Give a simple illustration. What ts the simplest form of psychic life? What 
powers are apparently developed from it? How has intelligence become a factor in development? What 
can you say of the races of superior sentiency? Which will be the ruling race? What can you say of 
pleasures and pains as concomitants? Give some illustrations of natural restiveness. 

22. What form does evolution take in the realm of organic life? What can you say of tha 
struggle between various organisms ? What does life usually feed upon ? Mention some of the especial 
traits of different animals which conduce to longevity. What can you say of combination and associa- 
tion 2 What can you say of a new competitive device? Give a familiar illustration. When does com- 
bination begin? How is humanity supposed to have become social? What does Herbert Spencer say 
that common sense asserts? What does objective science prove? How are we obliged to regard every 
phenomenon? What do the criticisms of science teach? What, according to Spencer, ts the especial value 
of scientific discipline? Givea familiar quotation from Prof. Huxley concerning science and religion 

23. Lf individuals at once unite into groups what will be apparent? What does combination 
imply? What does codperation mean? When two competing merchants form a partnership, what ts. the 
result? What can you say of combinations ofanimals? What are some of the requirements of society? 
What can you say of competition in societies? UV hat of the requirement of individuals in society? How 
are these requirements secured ? What becomes of the society which incorporates unselected material ? 
How ts the vitality of society primarily determined? What can you say of competition in general ? 
What of the importance of rivalry? 

24. In what way may we hope to modify social evolution? What prominent characteristics of 
matter can you mention? What can you say of organic evolution? Why should soctal evolution always 
be directed according to natural laws? What happens when people or societies attempt to violate natural 
law? How can man control Nature? What can you say of Goa’s processes as exemplified in nature and 
society 2 Mention a few socialist proposals. 


SUBJECTS#FOR: SPEGIAL STUDY. 


Compare this mechanical aspect of evolution, with the aspect of tt, as the result of design. 
Consider design as mantfested in organic evolution. 

Study the great design which ts mantfested in the development of organisms. 

Consider the great source of all life. 

Discuss the various forms of all social evolution. 

Study the different phases of combination, as opposed to competition. 

Consider the necessity of conducting social evolution in harmony with natural law. 
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GAZETTEER AND GLOSSARY, 





Alamanni (al-a-man’-1).— The word signifies 
4¢all men,”’ or ‘‘the men of all nations.’’ A Ger- 
man race of Suevic origin, which occupied the 
region from the Main to the Danube in the first 
part of the Third Century, A. D. Their territory 
extended later across the Rhine, including Alsace 
and part of eastern Switzerland. They were de- 
feated by Clovis in 496. The Alamannic is the 
German dialect in the old Alamannic territory in 
the region of the upper Rhine, approximately co- 
incident with modern Alsace, the southern half of 
Baden and of Wurtemberg, Swabia and Switzer- 
land, With Bavarian, it formsthe groupspecifically 
called ‘‘ High German.’’ It isthe typical form of 
the old high German which exists in literature 
from the eighth to the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. (Century Dictionary. ) 

Antithesis (an-tith’é-sis).—In rhetoric, an oppo- 
sition or contrast of wordsor sentiments occurring 
in the same sentence, as ‘‘The miser robs him- 
self.’ It is also used to denote contrast, as in 
‘The antithesis of theory and fact.”’ 

Appenzell (ap’-pen-tsel).— Literally ‘‘the Abbot’s 
bell’? A canton of German Switzerland which is 
divided into two half cantons, Appenzell Inner 
Rhodes and Appenzell Outer Rhodes. It has 
manufactures of silk, muslin and embroidery. It 
passed under the control of the Abbotts of St. 
Gall, won its independence in the beginning of the 
15th century, was allied with the confederated 
cantons in 1452 and was admitted into the con- 
federation in 1513. It was divided into half can- 
tons in 1597—area one hundred and sixty-two 
square miles, and in 1888 it had a population of 
sixty-seven thousand one hundred and six. 

Bastiat (bas-tya), Frederick.—This noted polit- 
ical economist was born at Bayonne, France, 1801, 
and died in Rome in 1850. He was a deputy to 
the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies in 1848. 
He was an influential opponent of the protective 
system and of socialism. 

Bern or Berne.—The capital of the Canton of 
Berne and the seat of government of the Swiss 
Confederation, situated on the Arae—became the 
federal capital in 1848. The population in 1873 
numbered 47,620. 

Cosmic (k6z/-mik).—Pertaining to the universe 
and having special reference to universal law or 
order. 

Helvetia (hel-vé’-she-a).—In later Latin, a part 
of Gaul, corresponding generally to the western 
and central portions of the modern Switzerland. 
It is also used, poetically, for Switzerland. 

Huguenots (hii’-ge-nots).—This name is applied 
to the Protestants of France ; was first used about 
1560, being apparently imported from Geneva, 
where it appears to have been some time in use as 
a political nickname. The Hnguenots were the 
puritans of France, noted in general for their 
austere virtues, and the singular purity of their 
lives. They were persecuted in the reign of 
Francis I. and his immediate successors. The 
name is sometimes applied at the present day 
to the descendants of the original Huguenots. 
(Century Dictionary.) 

Newcomb (ni-kom), Simon. —A noted American 








astronomer who was also a writer on political 
economy. Born at Wallace, Nova Scotia, March 
12, 1835, he became professor of mathematics in 
the United States navy in 1861, being assigned to 
duty at the naval observatory at Washington, 
D.C. From 1884 to ’93 he also held a professor- 
ship of mathematics and astronomy in Johns Hop- 
kins University. Among his works are ‘‘ Popular 
Astronomy’ (1877) and ‘‘ Principals of Political 
Economy’? (1886). 

Pestalozzi (pes-ta-lot’-sé), Johann Heinrich.— 
Born at Zurich, Switzerland, Jan. 12,1746. He 
died at Brugg, Switzerland, Feb. 17, 1827. He 
was a prominent educator and writer, celebrated 
for his reforms in methods of education. He 
studied theology, and then jurisprudence at Zurich, 
and afterward turned his attention to agriculture. 
His collected works were published at Branden- 
burg in 1869-72 in 16 volumes. 

St. Gotthard (Saxkt Golthard).—A mountain 
group of the Lepantine Alps, on the borders of 
Valais, Uri, Ticino and Grisons in Switzerland. 
The highest points have an altitude of about 10,- 
000 feet. 

Schwyz (Shivts).—One of the ‘‘Four Forest 
Cantons” of Switzerland. It is bounded on the 
north by the beautiful Lake of Zurich and on the 
south by Uri and the ake of Lucerne. The sur- 
face is mountainous and it has an area of 351 
square miles. 

Schmoller (shmol/-ler), Gustave.—A German 
political economist who was born at Heilbronn, 
Wirtemberg, June, 24, 1838. He became profes- 
sor of political economy at Halle in 1864, at Stras- 
burg in 1872, and at Berlin in 1882. 

Toynbee Hall (toin’-bé-hdl).—An institution in 
Whitechapel, London, founded in 1885 as the out- 
come of plans set on foot by the members of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge universities to provide educa- 
cation, and the means of recreation and enjoyment 
for the people of the poor districts in London. 

Some of the members have taken up their resi- 
dence at the hall, and they live on social terms 
with their poor and ignorant neighbors. Balliol 
House and Wadham House are connected with it. 
The beautiful idea is the outgrowth of the concep- 
tion of Arnold Toynbee, who was a graduate of 
Oxford, and the hall was named in his honor by 
the friends who followed him in the work after 
he died from overstrain. 

Unterwalden (6n/’-ter-val-den).—Literally “the 
lower forest.’”? It is one of the Forest Cantons of 
Switzerland, bounded by Lucerne, the Lake of 
Lucerne, Uri and Bern. It comprises the two half 
cantons Nidwald and Obwald. The surface is 
mountainous and it has an area of 295 square 
miles. The population in 1888 was 27,585. 

Uri (6-ri).—One of the Forest Cantons of Switzer- 
land. Itscapitalis Altorf. It is traversed by the 
Reuss, and also by the St. Gotthard railway. The 
language is chiefly.German, but Italian is also 
spoken. Religion, Roman Catholic. Uri sends 
one representative to the National Council. It 
has an area of four hundred and fifteen square 
miles and in 1888 it had a population of seventeen 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine. 
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OUR WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. 


By KATHARINE COMAN. 


Professor of History and Economics, Wellesley College, Massachusetts. 


REVIEW of the industrial history of 
America from the stand-point of 
women’s labor will reveal the opera- 
tion of certain tendencies so general, 
so inevitable as to approach the 
character of a physical law. During 
the past hundred years, power 

machinery has been introduced into all branches 
of production, and changes so momentous have 
followed, that the process has been described as an 
industrial revolution. Every aspect of life has 
been affected, the economics of the home no less 
than of manufacture and trade. 

Throughout colony days along the Atlantic sea- 
board, under pioneer conditions in the Mississippi 
valley, an industrial order prevailed that econ- 
omists term the domestic. Each’ family was a 
self-supporting community, and every farm-house 
became the center of diverse industries. The well- 
to-do farmer expected to live off his own, and was 
independent industrially as a medieval baron. 
He seldom had recourse to the world’s market. 
The needs of his household were few and simple, 
such as could be met by home production. Field 
and garden yielded food-stuffs, the wood-lot fur- 
nished fuel and timber, while the family clothing 
was in good part clipped from the backs of home- 
bred sheep. Saw-mill, grist-mill, slaughter-house 
and tannery were usual appurtenances of a well- 
equipped estate. 

In the prosecution of these domestic industries, 
the women of the house bore their full share. 
The baking, the brewing, the butter-making, the 
care of garden, of cows, and of poultry were dele- 
gated tothem. It was their duty and pride to put 
up the summer fruits, and they concocted jams 
and jellies and marmalades whose very memory is 
anappetizer. The fail slaughtering required their 
active assistance. Meat must be smoked, or salted 
down in pickle, fat ‘‘tried’’ into lard, and the 
refuse made into soap. Great brass kettles hung 
for weeks on the crane over the open-air fire which, 
to a farm-bred child, forms as essential a part of 
the autumn memory picture, as the cider-mill or 
the nut-laden chestnut tree. 

When the work of the harvest was at an end 
and the cellar well stocked with food, the winter 
tasks began. Spinning, weaving, knitting and 
sewing kept the women’s fingers busy through the 
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short daysand long evenings. Bed-linen, blankets, 
gay patch-work quilts, rugs and carpets, garments 
for men as well as for women, for outer as well as 
for under-wear, were fashioned at home with much 
skill and not a little art. Mostof the articles that | 
we to-day buy ready-made at a mammoth dry- 
goods store, our grandmothers expected to make 
themselves as their normal contribution to the 
family comfort and welfare. The wide, rooming 
kitchen was a work-shop whose many crafts ab- 
sorbed the time and talent of the women of the 
household, and often required the services of 
poorer neighbors. Here was an unfailing field of 
usefulness for the maiden aunts and spinster 
cousins, whose skillful aid more than compensated 
for their ‘‘keep.’’ 

The industrial events of the past hundred years 
have wrought a complete transformation in the 
conditions of household labor. The various manu- 
factures of the home have been assumed by as 
many trades, and translated to the factory, to the 
work-shop, to the tenement-house. In the appli- 
cation of machinery to manufacture, England had 
fifty years the start of us, and her advantage was 
jealously guarded by laws against the exportation 
of the new models. 

This attempt to monopolize textile machinery 
was, however, circumvented by the wit of an 
English artisan. One Samuel Slater imigrated to 
New England, bringing in his head an accurate 
knowledge of the inventions of Hargreave and 
Arkwright. He set up a spinning-mill at Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, in 1790, and conclusively 
demonstrated the superiority of power machinery. 

Then, began on this side of the water, the inevi- 
table competition between the domestic and the 
factory product. For twenty-five years longer 
the hand-weaver worked on, supplied with yarn 
from the spinning-mill, but in 1814, Francis C. 
Lowell introduced the power-loom and built a 
complete cloth factory at Watertown, Massachu- 
setts. Machine made goods were soon so much 
cheaper than homespun as to render the domestic 
manufucture unprofitable. Only in backwoods 
districts, where expenses of transportation neutral- 
ize the advantage of low cost production, do the 
spinning-wheel and the hand-loom still hold their 
own. 

The peripatetic tailor who, in the days of our 
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grandmothers, went from house to house, spring 
and fall, making up the finer and heavier gar- 
ments, has long been superseded by ready- 
made clothing. By the invention of the sewing- 
machine and elaborate division of labor, the mak- 
ing up of clothing has been converted into a great 
factory industry, employing half a million opera- 
tives, men, women and children. 

Before the civil war, the manufacture of boots and 
shoes was carried on in farm kitchens, or in the 
shoe-sheds still to be seen at the back of old-time 
New England houses. It was an important by- 
industry to the men and boys in country districts 
furnishing a profitable occupation for the winter 
months. To-day the custom shoemaker is being 
starved outof existence. The trade isconcentrated 
in mammoth factories, and hand-sewing is limited 
to the finest grade goods. One by one the remain- 
ing domestic crafts are becoming machine indus- 
tries. Knitting is being taken out of the hands of 
the house-wife, together with tatting, hem-stitch- 
ing and embroidery. We are surrendering the 
preserving of fruit, and the curing of meat to the 
canning establishment, and the abattoir. The 
creamery makes better butter than the farmer’s 
wife. The laundry and the bakery are bidding 
for two onerous tasks that may well be done out 
of the house, while the advocates of cooperative 
house-keeping would have us make over, even the 
preparation of the daily meals to a public kitchen. 

This transition from the domestic to the factory 
system has been accompanied by a general exodus 
of women workers from the home to the work- 
shop. In seeking extra domestic employment, 
women are simply adapting themselves to changed 
industrial conditions. Just as seventy years ago 
the farmer’s daughter followed the spinning- 
wheel to the factory, so to-day the city girl turns 
to the dressmaking establishment, to the retail 
store, to provide herself with pin money or with 
daily bread. 

Each succeeding decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has brought new opportunities within reach 
of women seeking the means of self-support. An 
historical review of wages and prices published by 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
1885, affords some interesting suggestions as to 
the widening of woman’s industrial sphere. The 
first mention of female wage-earners occurs in 
1815—‘“‘ domestic servants, fifty cents a week, with 
board.’” In 1825three other employments appear, 
nursing, fitting shoes, and sorting rags in the 
paper mills. Women were (1837) early employed 
in the book-binderies as folders and sewers, but 
the cotton factories made the first considerable 
demand for female laborers. The muscular effort 
required had been greatly reduced by improved 
machinery, while their nimble fingers gave women 
a dexterity not easily attained by men. Morethan 
half the operatives in our cotton and silk mills at 
the present time are women. 

Woman’s labor was not recognized as an 
industrial fact or demanding the attention of the 
economist, and the statistician until after the Civil 
War. The United States census of 1850 records 
only the professions, occupations and trades of 
men. That of 1860 reports wage-earners without 
distinction of sex. Not till 1870 was account 
taken of women workers. There were then enu- 
merated three hundred and thirty-eight occupa- 
tions open to women, and one million, eight hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-eight women and girls ‘‘engaged in gain- 
ful occupations.” The women bread-winners 
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amounted to fourteen and sixty-eight-one-hun- 
dredths per cent of the total female population 
over ten years of age. 

The occupation statistics of the tenth and elev- 
enth censuses, show an increase in the number of 
female laborers quite out of proportion to the in- 
crease in population. In 1880 the figure was 
two million, six hundred and forty-seven thousand, 
one hundred and fifty-seven, or fifteen and twenty- 
two-one hundredths per cent. of the female pop- 
ulation of working age. The last census records 
three million, nine hundred and fourteen thousand, 
five hundred and seventy-one women wage-earn- 
ers, twice the number in 1870, and seventeen and 
twenty-two-one-hundredths per cent. of the girls 
and womenin thecountry. During the same pe- 
riod the proportion of men engaged in gainful 
occupations has actually diminished, and it was 
eighty-five and thirty-two-one-hundredths per 
cent. in 1870, eighty-four and seventy-eight-one- 
hundredths per cent. in 1880, and in 1890 but 
eighty-two and seventy-eight-one-hundredths per 
cent. of the total male population above ten years 
of age. 

The census-taker registers as “ engaged in gain- 
ful occupations” only extra-domestic workers, 
The unpaid labor of wife and daughters, does not 
appear in the statistics. If all the women per- 
forming useful tasks were represented, the per- 
centage of female laborers would approximate the 
masculine figure. The gravitation of women to 
the new industries must not be exaggerated. 
Spite of many defections, the majority of our 
female wage-earners still find occupation in trades 
that would be conceded their proper sphere by 
the most conservative. The leading categories, 
according to the census of 1890, are domestic 
service (one million, three hundred and two thou- 
sand, seven hundred, and twenty-eight), seam- 
stresses (five hundred and sixteen thousand, four 
hundred, and fifty-five), agricultural laborers (four 
hundred and forty-seven thousand, one hundred 
and four), teachers (two hundred and forty-six 
thousand, and sixty-six), laundresses (two hundred 
and sixteen thousand, six hundred and thirty- 
one). It becomes apparent that for the most 
part, women workers are still performing the 
old tasks, but outside the home, not as mem- 
bers of a family group, but as factory operatives. 
This is not a matter of their own choosing. It is 
an unavoidable result of the industrial revolution. 
The household industries have passed to the fac- 
tories. Women have perforce followed the work, 
and become hired laborers. 

When from the study of tendencies we turn to 
the consideration of results, we find a perplexing 
combination of good and bad. The most evident 
and greatly lauded effect of the invention of ma- 
chinery, and the consequent utilizalion of low-cost 


| labor is an enormous increase in production. — 


In his report on manufactures presented to Con- 
gress, in connection with our first tariff legislation, 
Alexander Hamilton, discussing the chances that 
American goods might compete with the English 
product, suggested that the introduction of ma- 
chinery and the employment of women and chil- 
dren, labor largely wasted hitherto, would ulti- 
mately offset our industrial disadvantage of high 
wages. 

The avowal of such a sentiment would ruin the 
political prospects of a public man to-day, for we 
have come to think the well-being of the workers 
more important than the money-making capacity 
of the nation; but Hamilton was a keen observer 
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and a far-seeing statesman. His anticipations for 
our industrial future have been more than real- 
ized. The productive power of our population is 
many times what it could be, without machinery 
and per capita wealth has increased from one 
hundred dollars, to one thousand dollars, in the 
one hundred years since Hamilton wrote the 
Report on Manufactures. Moreover, the cost of 
manufacture has been reduced, as labor-saving 
.inventions have been applied to one trade after 
another, and the price of the finished article has 
steadily fallen. This well-nigh universal cheapen- 
ing of goods, is an immeasurable benefit to the 
poorer classes and one of the main causes for the 
rise in standard of living. Many of the necessi- 
ties of to-day were luxuries to our forefathers. 

A further boon bestowed by the factory era, not 
so generally recognized, but no less real, is the 
very considerable lightening in the drudgery of 
housekeeping. There is far less work to be done 
in our homes than in the day of the spinning- 
wheel and the hand-loom, and the housewife, 
emancipated from many of her grandmother’s 
tasks, may devote her spare hours to the club, 
and the bicycle. 

But there is involved in the new home condi- 
tions a loss that may counterbalance this gain. 
The child, to whom all food originates in the gro- 
cery and the bakery, whose milk is manufactured 
by the milkman, who never sees a field of wheat, 
developes no such comprehending sense of the 
relation of effort to satisfaction, as the farmer’s 
son, who milks the cow and feeds the chickens 
and gathers the apples; who puts the labor of 
hand and brain into all he uses; who, being both 
producer and consumer, acquires a just notion of 
economic interdependence. We have been accus- 
tomed to look to our farmers as the mainstay of 
American institutions. This reliance is likely to 
fail us when agriculture becomes in its turn a 
machine industry. 

Another serious loss is experienced in the factory 
operative who, tending a machine, is responsible 
for but one stage in a complicated process, who 
has no thought of seeing, far less of using, the 
completed article. The sense of creation, of 
achievement, that made the craftsman’s task a 
pleasure, is denied the modern laborer, and the 
artistic capacity of future generations must dwindle 
in consequence. This may be thought a merely 
sentimental consideration, but it has its practical 
bearings. The factory girl cannot be expected to 
possess the mother-wit and resource, of her ances- 
tors—the spoonful of common sense that the 
Yankee housewife puts into her puddings. We 
devise kitchen garden and cooking classes for the 
disinherited, but these are meager substitutes for 
the practical experience, the farmhouse kitchen 
afforded. 

From the standpoint of the female operative, 
the physical hardships of factory labor, prove a 
serious drawback. Long hours, excessive labor, 
the nerve-strain consequent on the speeding of 
machinery, menace the health of women in many 
employments. Protective legislation has done 
much to minimize these dangers, The English 
factory code embraces a great majority of the 
trades in which wonien are engaged, and enjoinsa 
ten-hour working day for women and children ; 
forbids them injurious employments, guards dan- 
gerous machinery and requires sanitary provisions. 

The manufacturing states of the Union have 
gone far in the same direction, and we may hope 
that the health argument against the extra- 
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domestic employment of women will eventually be 
done away. 

An objection less easily met, is one that is urged 
not so much on social, and physical, as on eco- 
nomic grounds. Women, it is said, are crowding 
into the labor market in such numbers as to 
menace the industrial interests of men. The 
minimum wage which depends upon the cost of 
subsistence, must always be lower for women than 
for men, because the average woman has not a 
family to support. Wherever men and women 
come into direct competition, wages will sink to 
the lower level, and men must accept the reduced 
compensation or abandon that trade. 

Undoubtedly the wholesale displacement of men, 
by women workers would prove a social as well as 
an economiccalamity. Men are the natural bread- 
winners, and the great majority of women are, 
and should remain, housekeepers. Statistics may 
help us to determine how serious is the prospect of 
such displacement. The report of United States 
Labor Commissioner for 1895-6 undertakes to 
compare the work and wages of men, women and 
children employed in the same establishments. Of 
one thousand and fifty-two employers from whom 
information was secured, eight hundred and 
seventy-one state that the number of women em- 
ployed is increasing, a showing that corresponds 
with the facts indicated in our occupation statistics. 

The reasons given for hiring women in preference 
to men are significant. Many of the employers 
interviewed, contented themselves with the general 
statement that women were ‘‘better adapted ”’ to 
the work in question, but of the six hundred odd 
who attempted detailed explanation, nearly half 
accounted for the employment of women, by the 
fact that they were cheaper or more easily pro- 
cured than men. A considerable number give 
more complimentary reasons, as that women are 
more reliable, neater, more industrious, more 
rapid, less likely to drink, that they learn the 
trade quicker, work more steadily, remain longer 
at one occupation, that they are more polite, 
patient and quiet, that they have a good influence 
on the male employés. 

Other answers point to feminine qualities, which 
however desirable from the employers’ standpoint, 
hardly make for economic independence. For 
example, more than one hundred employers find 
that women are more easily controlled and less 
liable to strike, that they don’t wish to learn the 
trade, and are content to work at one branch of it. 
Evidently a considerable proportion of employers 
prefer women for work suited to their strength and 
ability, because they cost less, or make less trouble 
than men. There is apparently some ground for 
the jealousy of women felt by workingmen and 
trade-unions. Itis pleasant to note that of late 
years this apprehension has manifested itself in the 
sensible endeavor, to draw working women into 
the unions, and so to enlist their coOperation in 
the effort to maintain or advance the wage rate. 

The data furnished by the Labor Commissioner 
would indicate that in matter of fact men and 
women do not often compete for the same task. 
Among the one hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand, three hundred and sixty-seven employés 
enumerated in the report, only seven hundred and 
eighty-one cases occur, where men and women 
were, in the estimate of the employer, performing 
the same task with the same degree of efficiency. 

In a majority of these instances the men were 
paid a higher wage. Five hundred and ninety- 
five men received an average advance, of thirty- 
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two and three-tenths per cent, on the wages of 
women engaged at the same work, fifty-seven 
men received an identical wage, while one hundred 
and twenty-nine were paid on an average ten and 
four-tenths per cent less than the women, with 
whom they were compared. 

It would be interesting to get behind the statis- 
tics, and learn the reasons employers might give 
for this seeming injustice. It is safe to assume that 
a business man will not pay one employé more 
than another, unless there exists a business advan- 
tage in so doing. He will only pay men more than 
women, for performing the same task when the 
cheaper labor is not to be had, or when the more 
expensive workman offers some compensating 
utility. In matter of fact, men and women rarely 
come into direct competition, except where inven- 
tion has simplified the task and brought it within 
reach of the weaker laborer. 

In these latter days we must also make exception 
of the professions, to which the higher education 
is advancing women, who train for self-support. 
Fortunately there ‘is still room at the top and, while 
the process of displacement has occasioned ‘much 
immediate distress, the wage-earning proclivities 
of women have not materially reduced the indus- 
trial chances of their brothers. Men are merely 
obliged to seek employments beyond the reach of 
female ambition. 

There is now taking place a redistribution of 
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occupations, which must have important social as 
well as economic results. The census statistics go 
to show that, since 1870 at least, the most marked 
displacement of men has been effected in intellect- 
ual vocations. The proportion of women is 
increasing in the professions, notably among 
teachers of art and music, in certain classes of 
business, as farmers, merchants, hotel and lodging- 
house keepers, and in a number of other employ- 
ments, requiring mind rather than muscle, such 
as book-keeping, teaching, the telegraph and tele- 
phone service, and in commercial houses. 

In the unskilled trades, the increase in the pro- 
portion of women employes is not so apparent, 
and there are some instances of an actual falling 
off. The cotton and silk mills, the tailor-shops 
and the steam laundries are examples of these 
industries in which improved machinery has im- 
posed requirements too taxing for feminine 
strength. 

These facts indicate a distinct advance in the 
industrial status of the sex. More women are 
fitting themselves for congenial means of earning 
their own living, fewer are being forced by bread 
and butter necessity, into machine-driven employ- 
ments. Women, under the new conditions, are 
performing their full share. of the nation’s work 
while the enlarged opportunities for self-support 
give a new freedom, strength and dignity to femi- 
nine existence. 
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POLITIGBL ECONOMY 


BY 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


PAE RObUCTION: 


Pe beh EAC Or PRODUCTION IM ECONOMICS-——-THE NATURE 
OreRRODUCTION. 


=4)/ET us first of all, attempt to get a clear idea of the place which production 
si, occupies in economics. It will .be remembered that we have divided 
economics into three main parts, namely: General economics, special 
economics and public finance. The present course will give a survey 
of general economics and public finance. ‘The second main part, which 
deals with special problems exhaustively, and particularly with the detailed applica- 
tion of economic principles to practical life, is for the most part omitted, because it 
is not in harmony with the aim of the present course of study. However, the 
special articles furnished, which accompany the three main series, do to a consid- 
erable extent fall under the head of special economics. 

Production falls within the scope of general economics. General economics has 
been divided into sub-parts in many different ways by economists. The most com- 
mon division of general economics is into production ; exchange, or more properly 
transfers of goods; distribution; and consumption. The field of general economics 
may, however, be divided into private economics, and public economics. ‘The 
former deals with the economic life of individuals and private combinations. This 
economic life of individuals, and private combinations is subject to the general regu- 
lations which governments prescribe in the public interest, but otherwise is under 
the control of private persons. Public economics, as the name implies, deals with 
the economic life of man as manifested in the activity of the state.* It discusses the 
management of public property and public industries, and the intervention of public 
authority in private industries. This branch of economics is continually increasing 
in importance, as the reader may readily observe for himself by a comparison of 
present periodical literature, with the periodical literature of the past generation. 





* The term state is here used in its generic sense, and applies to our local political units,—as city, 
county, etc.,—and to the federal union as well as to our commonwealths. 
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When we have this division of general economics into private economics, and public 
economics, the four departments mentioned, namely, production, transfers of goods, 
distribution and consumption, fall chiefly within the field of private economics. 
Public finance, however, includes a considerable proportion of public economics ; 
and where we have the three main divisions fairly well developed, it may be well 
to omit in general economics, the two subdivisions, private economics and public 
economics.* In this course these subdivisions are not introduced. This 
may seem to the reader like a somewhat tedious explanation of classification ; 
: but it is important that the 
YY WV 0077/7 Tj I) serious student should have 
J Yj i777 44 j in this mind a clear idea of 
the framework into which 
he is to place his informa- 
tion uponeconomics. Every- 
one has a considerable body, 
or more strictly speaking, a 
considerable mass of eco- 
nomic ideas and notions; 
but the chief advantage of 
one who takes a course in 
the study of economics is, 
that it organizes his knowl- 
edge and: thus” renders “it 
capable of growth, so that it 
becomes increasingly fruit- 
ful. 

What do we mean by 
production? Everybody has 
probably a more or less 
general idea of what is un- 
derstood by production, in 

_ economics, Production means 
briefly, wealth-creation 
through human effort. Pro- 
duction is a creation of 
those utilities which are so 
limited in quantity that they 
do not satisfy fully all 
human desires. There are 
two ideas here, namely, utili- 
ties and their limitation. 
We are dealing in economics 

Indian Drilling Turquoises: with useful things, but not 
with those useful things 
which exist in superabundance or in such adequate amounts as to satisfy all desires. 

Utilities that exist in such abundance that all may freely enjoy them, are 

called free goods, it being understood that a good is what satisfies a human want. 

Sunshine, air, water, generally belong to the class of free goods. In early stages of 

civilization land is frequently a free good. ‘Those goods, however, which exist in 
quantities less than the amount desired by human beings, are called economic goods. 

We may take as an example familiar articles of commerce. Most individuals in the 

























































































* Further comments on the classification of the parts of ecorfomics will be found in Ely’s ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Economics,’’ B. I., Ch. xi., and especially in his ‘Introduction to Political Economy,’’ Part I., 
CHiexil. 
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United States doubtless have food and clothing in sufficient quantities to satisfy all 
rational desires, but there are those who do not; and the fact that such articles bear 
a price is an indication of limitation in quantity, and a limitation such that desires 
are unsatisfied. When the supply of an article becomes superabundant it falls out 
of the class of economic goods. It has no value. 

Production does not mean the creation of matter, for no human being can adda 
particle to the materials of our globe. What is produced is not matter, but utilities. 
All that man does in the creation of utilities is to arrange matter in such a way that 
parts of it assume new relations to each other. We may express this differently by 
saying that what man does is to put things into fit places. The forces of nature do 
tue rest. Lhe farmer puts 
his seed into the ground, 
which is already prepared 
for its reception. He has 
changed the places of vari- 
Ouse tings, All that tie 
does subsequently, consists 
likewise in changing the 
places and relations of 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































of nature. When the oper- 
ations of the manufacturer 
who works up the raw ma- 
terial brought from the 
farm, are analyzed, it will 
be found that they consist 
simply in changing the 
places of things, in such a 
manner that through the 
operation of natural forces 
new utilities are created. 
Those who are engaged in 
transportation and_ those 
who are occupied in retail 
trade and commerce, are 
likewise employed in chang- 
ing the places which things 
occupy, and bringing them 
into new relations to each Primitive Loom, Showing Warp-beams, Harness and Battens. 

other, and to human beings. 

It is very important that this should be clearly understood, as it will enable us to 
avoid a great deal of confusion of thought concerning the nature of production, and 
also concerning the producers of wealth. (1) 

A few observations on the cost of production must be added in order to make 
still clearer the nature of productiveactivity. Production involves sacrifice. Human 
effort is employed in the creation of utilities; so also are the materials and forces of 
nature. ‘The sacrifices involved in production consist in the using up, for some par- 
ticular productive purpose, of the productive forces which could otherwise be turned 
in another direction. The cost consists in the sacrifice or employment for a par- 
ticular purpose of actual utilities or potentialities of utility. Every particular 
production involves a choice in the employment of productive powers at our com- 
mand. If the utilities consumed ina particular productive activity, are greater 
than those which issue from this activity, the outcome is a social loss. Also, if 
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productive efforts could have been so directed as to create greater amounts of 
utility, then a wiser guidance of production would have been desirable. We are 
continually exercising our faculties to prevent in production, a loss of utilities on 
the one hand, and on the other to create the largest possible quantities of utilities. 
There is a temptation to think of the cost of production asmoney expended, and 
to fasten attention upon that. Money expenditures are in present society, the chief 
thing which the private producer has to consider, but socially, that is, from the 
standpoint of society at large, money expenditures mean simply a transfer of money 
from one pocket to another. Society is neither richer nor poorer because A has 
paid B one hundred dollars for B’s work. The real sacrifice in the productive effort 
consists in B’s work, which has been used up, and cannot be recovered. In a house, 
the social cost consists of materials used up, and of human effort consumed in its 


construction. 


le THE PEAGEV OF -ERODUGITONSIN 
ECONOMICS — THE NATURE OF 
PRODUCTION. 


(1) Action of Man Upon Nature.—If we 
examine any other case of what is called the ac- 
tion of man upon nature, we shall find in like 
manner that the powers of nature, or in other 
words, the properties of matter, do all the work, 
when once objects are put into the right position. 
This one operation, of putting things into fit 











Origin of Roller-Mills. 


Tusayan Mealing-Stones. 


places for being acted upon by their own internal 
forces, and by those residing in other natural 
objects, is all that man does, or can do, with mat- 
ter. He only moves one thing to or from another. 
He moves a seed into the ground; and the natural 
forces of vegetation produce in succession a root, 
a stem, leaves, flowers; and fruit. He moves an 
ax through a tree, and it falls by the natural force 
of gravitation; he moves a saw through it, ina 
particular manner, and the physical properties by 
which asofter substance gives way before a harder, 
make it separate into planks, which he arranges 
in certain positions, with nails driven through 
them, or adhesive matter between them, and pro- 








This distinction is fundamental, and should be pondered until it is 
fully understood. , 


duces a table, or a house. He moves a spark to 
fuel, and it ignites, and by the force generated in 
combustion it cooks the food, melts or softens the 
iron, converts into beer or sugar the malt or cane- 
juice, which he has previously moved to the spot. 
He has no other means of acting on matter than by 
moving it. Motion, and resistance to motion, are 
the only things which his muscles are constructed 
for. By muscular contraction he can create a 
pressure on an outward object, which, if suffi- 
ciently powerful, will set it in motion, or if it be 
already moving, will check, or modify, or altogether 
arrest its motion, and he can do no more. But 
this is enough to have given all the command 
which mankind have acquired over natural forces 
immeasurably more powerful than themselves; a 
command which, great as it is already, is without 
doubt destined to become infinitely greater. He 
exerts this power either by availing himself of 
natural forces in existence, or by arranging objects 
in those mixtures and combinations by which 
natural forces are generated } as when by putting 
a lighted match to fuel, and water into a boiler 
over it, he generates the expansive force of steam. 
a power which has been made so largely available 
for the attainment of human purposes. 

Labor, then, in the physical world, is always 
and solely employed in putting objects in motion, 
the properties of matter, the laws of nature do the 
rest. The skill and ingenuity of human beings 
are chiefly exercised in discovering movements, 
practicable by their powers, and capable of bring- 
ing about the effects which they desire. But, 
while movement is the only effect which man can 
immediately and directly produce by his muscles, 
it is not necessary that he should produce directly 
by them all the movements which he requires. 
The first and most obvious substitute is the mus- 
cular action of cattle: by degrees the powers of 
inanimate nature are made to aid in this too, as by 
making the wind, or water, things already in 
motion, communicate a part of their motion to the 
wheels, which before that invention, were made to 
revolve by muscular force. This service isextorted 
from the powers of wind and water by a set of 
actions, consisting like the former, in moving 
certain objects into certain positions in which 
they constitute what is termed a machine ; but the 
muscular action necessary for this, is not constantly 
renewed, but performed once for all, and there is 
on the whole a great economy of labor.— 
“ Political L£conomy,” by John Stuart Mill, Book 
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2. se ARE PRODUCERS? INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL PRODUC- 
i : 


The exposition of the nature of production which has already been given, en- 
ables us easily to answer the question: Who are producers? ‘Those are producers, 
who produce economic goods. Production means simply the creation of economic 
utilities. All those who render useful services are producers. It is an old error that 
farmers alone are producers, or that they are producers in some peculiar and excep- 
tional sense, which does not apply to other classes of persons engaged in rendering 
socially useful services. ‘Ihe school of economists called the physiocrats (of which 
the most prominent mem- , 
bers were perhaps Quesnay 
and Turgot) held that ag- 
riculture alone was pro- 
ductive; and even so keen 
a thinker as Benjamin 
Franklin spoke of farmers, 
as the only true producers. 
Horace Greeley contrasted 
commerce with productive 
industry, stating in one 
place in his work, ‘‘Politi- 
cal Economy,’’ that it was 
not desirable that com- 
merce ‘‘should appropriate 
the grist and leave only 
the toll to production.”* 
As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, farmers, merchants 
and manufacturers do pre- 
cisely the same _ thing. 
They are all creators of 
utility, and producers of 
economic goods. The 
farmer in changing the 
places of things, gives di- 
rection to forces of nature, 
and the result is new com- 
binations of matter which 
add to our stock of eco- 
nomic goods. ‘The oper- 
ations of those engaged 
in transportation add new 
properties to goods, for ex- 
ample, the property of be- Benjamin Franklin. 
ing in places where they 
are most wanted. Particles of earth have no value as human food while they are 
mixed with the soil, but when they are taken up into wheat or potatoes they have 
value, provided they are in the right place at the right time. Wheat and potatoes, 
however, in places where they are not wanted, have no value. It is necessary not 
merely that they should be produced, but that they should be transported from place 
to place, and saved up from the time they are not wanted, until the time they are 
wanted. Merchants and bankers assist in this process, and therefore are as truly 











*Greeley’s Political Economy, p. 276. 
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producers as are farmers. It is quite possible that at a given time, and place, the 
number of merchants may be excessively large, and in this case there is a waste of 
productive energy. ‘The same holds, however, with respect to farmers. If the num- 
ber of farmers is excessive, we likewise have a waste of productive energy. It is not. 
in the interests of the farmers, that incorrect views concerning the productive classes. 
should be disseminated. Noble as is their occupation, it is only one of many 
productive occupations. ‘The writer cannot help feeling that farmers frequently 
make a mistake in underestimating the significance of other occupations. There 
is in economic society, a mutual interdependence of classes. ‘The farmers must be 
able to exchange their produce for the services of other economic classes, in order 
that they may thrive. At times the representatives of farmers in the legislatures 
speak and conduct themselves as if the interests of cities, were a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the farming community. Recent experience, however, is ample to demon- 
strate that the prosperity of the farmer is dependent upon good markets, and good 
markets imply prosperous classes engaged'in other productive pursuits than agricul- 
ture. ‘The true friend of the farmer will try to favor the 
farmer not directly only, but also indirectly, through meas- 
ures which build up cities and furnish strong buyers for 
the produce of the farm. 

This discussion has taken us a trifle to one side of our 
topic, but it illustrates the nature of production, and has 
an important practical bearing. 

We must in the next place, consider the relation be- 
tween individual and social production. It is here, as 
elsewhere, necessary to distinguish between the individual 
and the social point of view, nor can we grasp the true 
nature of the problems of the day till this distinction be- 
comes habitual. Social production means the creation of 
new utilities. There must be some addition to the store 
of economic goods destined ultimately for consumption, in 

Horace Greeley. order that there may be social production. The farmer 
who produces grain is engaged in social as well as indi- 
vidual production. He adds to the store of social wealth. The manufacturer of agri- 
cultural instruments, and the builder of houses, likewise are engaged in social and 
individual production. Where there is social production there come into existence 
new goods. (1) Individual production, however, may take the form of acquisition 
rather than that of creation of wealth. Those who are engaged in lottery enter- 
prises may thus acquire great. wealth, but they add nothing to the store of wealth 
for the use of man. They do the opposite; they discourage enterprise, and indirectly 
pursue a socially destructive course of action. They grow rich to the impoverish- 
ment of others. Gamblers of all sorts, whether they gamble with cards, or on the 
stock-exchange, are engaged in pursuits of a similar nature; they acquire individual 
wealth to the destruction of the property of others. ‘Those who are engaged, how- 
ever, in legitimate operations on the stock exchange, are individually and socially 
productive. Perhaps it is in this way, that we can distinguish what is good from 
what is evil, in stock exchanges. ‘The stock exchange is practically nothing but a 
market; and in its legitimate operations produces utilities of an economic nature, 
or in other words it adds to the store of economic goods. 

Among those who are engaged in socially unproductive operations, may be placed 
organizers of monopolies. ‘Trusts and combinations in themselves do not add to the 
wealth of society, and quite frequently their aim-is a limitation of this wealth. 
Whenever this is the case, those who are engaged in their formation, are engaged in a 
socially unproductive operation, very likely a socially destructive operation, although 
the result of the combination or trust may individually be productive. In so farasa 
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trust, or combination, or monopoly of any kind may effect real economies in produc- 
tion, ‘that j is to say, whenever it brings it about, that a given output of energy issues 
in larger quantities of economic goods, we have social as well as individual produc- 
tion. Likewise those who are engaged in the acquisition of special privileges, for 
example, exclusive franchises from governments, are occupied in socially unproduc- 
tive operations, although individually their activity may be productive of millions. 
Frequently many laborious operations are concerned simply with that acquisition of 
wealth which is individually productive, but socially unproductive. (2) So complicated, 
however, are modern productive processes, that it requires painstaking discrimina- 
tion to distinguish between individual, and social production. Difficult as this dis- 
tinction may be, however, it is of the utmost importance for the prosperity not only 
of our own country but for that of the entire world, that civilized nations should 
form clear and correct ideas upon those occupations, which are socially productive, 
and also upon those which are only individually productive. 

As there is an individual production, which is not social production, so there is 
an activity which is socially productive while it is individually unproductive. The 
construction of streets may be used as an illustration. Frequently an individual 
could not procure from the use of the streets a sufficient remuneration, although it 
is socially worth while to construct the streets. Very frequently it is not worth 
while for an individual to raise the forests which are needed in a country. Never- 
theless, socially, the expenditure required for forest purposes may be enormously 
productive. Outlays for canals and wisely directed improvements of rivers and har- 
bors, serve as further illustrations of socially productive effort, which would individ- 


ually be carried on at a loss. 


Oue writer mentions as an illustration of socially 


productive activities which are frequently individually unproductive, unsuccessful 


experiments, leading in the end to successful experiments. 


Universities and scien- 


tific laboratories carry on work of this kind. 





2. WHO ARE PRODUCERS?  INDIVID- 
UAL AND SOCIAL PRODUCTION. 


(1) A National Crop. 
way. The world of men is working, either per- 
sonally or by deputy, to produce a national crop. 
This crop consists not only of food, fabrics, mate- 
terial produce and material services generally, 
but also of music, art, literature, religious ob- 
servance, immaterial produce generally. This is 
the sum total that is distributable, as national in- 
come, to the producets. 

Among these, it is to be noted, are a great many 
anxiliary factors whose service is shown only in 
the increased product of those they help; such as 
teachers, soldiers, police, legislators and adminis- 
trators, lawyers and doctors, etc. All these have 
undoubtedly an economic share in the total crop 
because they have contributed to its making. 
What has to be noticed very carefully, however, 
is, that not all the forms of produce mentioned can 
sustain men in life. It is only of poetic license 
that any person with a stomach can be “ paid with 
a voice flying by.’’ Hence, while, if all were 
agricultural laborers, there would be far too much 
to feed all, if all were poets there would be noth- 
ing for anybody to feed on. 

Hence, too, without the slightest disparagement 
to the higher services, it must be said that society 
could exist without them, while it cannot exist 
without the others, and that the lives of the many 
may be stinted if the few insist on investing the 
nation’s capital too soon, or too plentifully in these 
higher services. In all this, I confess, I find no 
place—and make no apologies for finding no 














place—for the idler. As Carlyle said: “In the 
Heavens, in the Harth,in the Waters under the 
Earth, is none like to thee. Thou art an original 
figure in the Creation. ._. < One, monster 
there isin the world; theidle man.” . 
‘* Studies in Economics, ” by William Smart, bee 
292, 293. 

(2) Unproductive Labor.—Unproductive may 
be as useful as productive labor; it may be more 
useful, even in point of permanent advantage; or 
its use may consist ouly in pleasurable sensation, 
which when gone leaves no trace; orit may not 
afford even this, but may be absolute waste. In 
any case society or mankind grow noricher by it, 
but poorer. All material products consumed by 
anyone while he produces nothing, are so much 
subtracted, for the time, from the material prod- 
ucts which society would otherwise have pos- 
sessed. But though society grows no richer by 
unproductive labor, the individual may. 

An unproductive laborer may receive for his 
labor, from those who derive pleasure or benefit 
from it, a remuneration which may beto him a 
considerable source of wealth; but his gain is bal- 
anced by their loss: they may have received a 
full equivalent for their expenditure, but they are 
so much poorer by it. When atailor makesa coat 
and sellsit, there is the transfer of the price from 
the customer to the tailor, and a coat besides. 
which did not previously exist ; but what is gained 
by an actor is a mere transfer from the spectator’s 
funds to his, leaving no article of wealth for the 
spectator’s indemnification. —‘‘ Principles of 
Political Economy,’ by John Stuart Mill, p. 
45: 
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3. KINDS OF PRODUCTION CLASSES? OF RECONGINCRGCOD ss 


There are various sorts of production, indicated more or less accurately, by terms 
used to designate them. We have, for example, isolated production and social pro- 
duction. Isolated production is production of an individual who, in his productive 
efforts, enters into no relations with others. Naturally, this is production of the 
most primitive type, and inasmuch as large production implies large cooperation, it 
is meagre production. Isolated production must mean paucity of economic goods. 
Social production in the present sense—that is, as contrasted with isolated pro- 
duction—is production in which man enters into extensive relations with his 
fellows. In modern society, production is to such an extent social, that the relations 
formed by the individual in production are innumerable and world-wide. ‘The 
evolution of production has in the past been accompanied, as a part of itself, by the 
continual progression from isolation, to an ever-increasing multiplicity of social 
relations. Itis through society that any considerable production of wealth must 
take place. 

We. have production in and for the household, and production for exchange. In 
early society production of the first kind is general, whereas with the evolution of 
production it gradually loses ground, and is increasingly replaced by production for 
exchange. This process we may see going on under our own eyes, and those who 
have reached middle life, or old age, will be able to recall very considerable changes in 
this particular. Nevertheless, the significance of household production even at the 
present time must not be overlooked. A large part of the wealth produced, is produced 
in the household even to-day. It is only when we bear this in mind that we can 
fully appreciate the strictly economic services of women in the social organism. 
The raw material, for example, used in the preparation of a meal, is probably on 
the average considerably less than half as valuable, as the meal when well prepared. 

The expression ‘‘capitalistic production’’ is now much employed. It means 
production in which capital plays a sharply defined and leading réle. Capitalistic 
production is essentially the production of the present industrial civilization. It is 
machine-production of economic goods for exchange in the modern world, as con- 
trasted with tool-production for domestic use and for local markets. 

Over-production explains itself. It signifies, of course, excessive production. 
It is often said that there can be no such thing as over-production. There 
may be an excessive production of some few commodities, but when we take into 
account wealth asa whole, there manifestly can be no such thing as over-production, 
if we mean by over-production, production in excess of human wants. When 
human wants are taken as the standard, we may have misdirected effort, but no real 
over-production. ‘Thus it is nearer the truth to speak of under-consumption, than 
of over-production, if we have reference to human wants. This is something, how- 
ever, which will receive further consideration hereafter. 

We have designated economic utilities as economic goods. Before anything 
further is said about economic goods, it may be well to call attention to a very 
simple classification of utilities, as elementary utilities, form-utilities, place-utilities, 
time-utilities. Elementary utilities are utilities which are embodied in what we may 
roughly designate as raw-material: wheat, wool, trees, cattle would all be examples 
of elementary utilities. The farmer is largely engaged in the production of ele- 
mentary utilities. Form-utilities, are those utilities which result from changes in 
form. The furniture-maker who changes lumber into a table, produces form-utili- 
ties. ‘The production of form-utilities constitutes a large part of the work of the 
manufacturer. Place-utilities are those utilities which are produced by bringing 
things from places where they are less wanted, to places where they are more wanted. 
Transportation produces place-utilities. Time-utilities are utilities which result 
from carrying things through time, if we may speak thus figuratively. When grain 
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is saved up from a time of plenty, to a time of relative scarcity, time-utility has been 
produced. 

No formal definition of economic goods has been -given, and one is scarcely 
necessary. It may be well, however, to quote a definition given by Prof. Carl Knies, 
and to comment briefly upon it. ‘‘ Economic goods,’’ says Professor Knies, ‘are 
those external goods which man attains in general by laborious exertion. They 
are necessary to him, and desired by him. ‘They exist in limited quantity. They 
are transferable in general for a consideration. They can become the subject of 
civil and criminal cases, and furnish the material for such cases. Since the intro- 
duction of money they are, in general, goods having money-value, and are bought 
and sold.’? ‘This may bein form, a description rather than a definition, but it includes 
the main points to which attention should be called. 

It is noticed in the first instance, that economic goods are described as external 
goods. It is with these that we are primarily concerned in economics. As man 
is the end for which production is carried on, the cultivation of his own powers 
is not regarded as economic production. In a certain sense, however, when the 
cultivation of powers has chiefly an economic end in view, this cultivation may 
be called economic production. If a man acquires a certain dexterity of his 
hands, simply that he may increase his productive powers, this process has a close 
analogy to the improvement of land in order that the quantity of food which the 
land yields may be increased. Sometimes man’s acquired economic powers are 
designated as personal wealth, and correspondingly we may speak of personal pro- 
duction. It is important, however, to keep the distinction in mind between external 
goods, and personal qualities, and to remember that we have primarily to do with 
external goods, and especially that man is always the end for which production 
exists. (1) 

It is stated furthermore that economic goods are attained in general, by laborious 
exertion. This need not always be the case. A diamond which one may acci- 
dentally pick up has great value, and large utility; and it is the sort of utility which 
is strictly limited in quantity. Nevertheless, it cannot strictly be said that it has 
been attained by laborious exertion in a case of this kind. When we come to dis- 
cuss value, we shall ascertain that it is not the laborious exertion which produces 
value, but that the laborious exertion is an attendant circumstance. It may be 
said, as it is implied, that economic goods have value; although it is best not to 
use that term any further than necessary, before we come to its discussion. Other 
points in the definition are sufficiently obvious to require no elaboration. 

Frequently the word wealth is used as equivalent to economic goods. ‘There 
are certain cases in which we can scarcely avoid the use of the term wealth, asa 
general term for economic goods, as, for example, when we speak of the wealth of the 
United States. Quite frequently, however, wealth indicates opulence or large 
quantities of economic goods, and thus there is danger of ambiguity when the term 
wealth is employed as an equivalent of economic goods. The principal thing of 
course, is to be clear in our language, inasmuch as otherwise it is impossible to 
attain to scientific accuracy. 

Economic goods may be divided into commodities and services. Commodities are 
material things, and services are useful and agreeable things which minister unto 
us, without becoming incorporated in material things. The workman ministers 
unto us, through the intervention of a material thing, giving that a new and addi- 
tional utility. He furnishes us then with a commodity. He may, however, directly 
serve us, as when he acts as a guide to us in our tramps through the mountains for 
pleasure and recreation. Personal services are an important class of economic goods, 
and they have those characteristics which have been described by Professor Knies. 

For legal or economical purposes, more elaborate classifications of goods are given. 
Professor Knies mentions four general principles in accordance with which, eco- 
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nomic goods can be classified. The first is according to the nature of the wants which 
they satisfy. We have thus goods used for clothing, for food, for dwelling purposes. 
We have thus also necessaries and luxuries. The second principle of classification 
has reference to the qualities of goods. We have thus material goods, and imma- 
terial goods. A patent, a trade-mark, a copyright may be mentioned as immaterial 
goods, ves zucorporales, to use the Latin term. We have also quantitative and quali- 
tative goods. Quantitative goods are measured quantitatively, as, for example, 
money, corn, fruit in general; whereas qualitative goods have an individuality of 
their own, as, for example, a horse. Passing over other classifications in accordance 
with the second principle, in the other third we have a classification of economic 
goods, which has reference to the manner in which they satisfy wants. We have 
thus goods which satisfy wants directly, and these are called consumption goods; 
and we have others which satisfy wants indirectly, for example, machines. These 
are goods of the second order. ‘They are capital goods, and will be considered later. 
We have also goods which can be enjoyed by several, and goods which must be 
enjoyed individually. It has been stated that ethical progress expresses itself in 
part in a larger use of those goods which can be enjoyed by many in common, the 
substitution, to cite only one example, of a public park for private pleasure-grounds. 
To put it differently, the ethical man prefers, other things being equal, inclusive to 


exclusive pleasures. 


This illustration is designed to point out the significance of this last sub-class of 


economic goods. 


In the fourth place, goods may be classified with respect to the different activi- 


ties required to obtain them. 


case with wild fruits and with the metals. 


Some goods are simply appropriated, which is the 


In the case of other goods, man takesa 


_ more active participation in production. ‘This is the case with agricultural products, 
in the production of which man has given direction to forces of nature. 
This classification of economic goods is not complete, and may be further elabo- 


rated by the student. 


It has a significance which will become apparent to those 
who carry forward their economic studies. 
have a meaning even in many popular discussions. 


It may be found by the thoughtful to 
Those who would read further 


on this subject may be referred to the very good classification of economic goods, 
under the term ‘‘ Things,’’? by Holland, in his work on Jurisprudence. 





3. KINDS OF PRODUCTION—CLASSES 
OF ECONOMIC GOODS. 


(1) Personal Abilities and Capital. —While 
economists generally agree to distinguish between 
land and capital, they almost universally class 
personal abilities and business privileges as cap- 
ital, because it is held that these are means of 
production, whereby the individual acquires or 
produces economic goods. There are several rea- 
sons why these should not be classed as capital. 
First as to personal abilities. 

Man is not aslave nor a machine, the object 
of private property; and his earning power is never 
in business operations capitalized like that of land 
or capital. The basis of capitalization is a surplus 
above costs of production. A workman does not 
himself capitalize his labor power, and count the 
capitalization as part of his resources, because he 
considers that the work he does is fully equal to 
the income he gets, and there is no surplus above 
the laborious effort involved, like rent or interest 
which can represent net earnings, and be properly 
capitalized. 

Neither does his employer place a capital value 
upon the laborer, because he does not possess ex- 





clusive private propertyin him. Were the laborer 
his slave, then the owner would capitalize him upon 
the following principles: He would ascertain the 
wealth-producing ability of the slave. From this 
he would deduct allthe expenses of providing for, 
and guarding him. This would give an annual 
surplus above the cost of production of the laborer’s 
product. Then the owner would estimate the 
probable duration of the slave’s physical powers, 
and hence the probable continuance of this surplus 
product. Finally, taking into account the current 
rates of interest, he would capitalize the slave at 
that amount of money which would yield, in other 
investments, a sum of interest equal to the surplus 
product. If the current rate of interest were low, 
the capitalization would be high, because it would 
require in other investments a larger amount of 
capital to yield the given surplus product than 
it would, if the current rate of interest. were 
high. 

But nothing of the kind occurs with the free 
laborer. He is paid for the actual product of his 
labor, irrespective of the cost of his maintenance; 
and if there should be a surplus above this cost, 
the laborer himself would be the one to capital- 
ize it.—‘‘ The Distribution of Wealth,” by John R. 
Commons, pp. 41, 42. 
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What are the forces which lie behind production? What induces man to put 
forth his efforts in production? Naturally his wants. ‘There is a close relationship 
between wants and production, which manifests itself in a thousand and one ways, 
some of which are not at once apparent. Inasmuch as wants are the forces lying 
back of production, it follows naturally that few wants mean little production. 
‘The history of civilization is one long illustration of the truth of this connection 
between wants and production. Prof. James Bryce, in his recent book: ‘‘Impres- 
sions of South Africa,’’ points out most interestingly, that one of the difficulties in 
the development of that country is found in the few wants of the natives in some 
sections. Englishmen who are managing enterprises in these parts of Africa, at 
times encounter obstacles standing in their way like stone walls, because there are 
no desires in the natives to which they can appeal. Economic goods of various sorts 
may be offered, but these furnish no inducements, because they correspond to no wants. 
Even imprisonment is not a sufficient incentive to laborious exertion, and it has 
been actually proposed by Englishmen that physical punishment, which is really 
dreaded, should be resorted to, asa stimulus to the productive effort which the devel- 
opment of the country requires. Professor Bryce, however, very properly objects to 
such barbarism, and quotes the experience of other parts of Africa, to show that by 
suitable efforts the desires of the natives may gradually be stimulated and wants 
aroused of sufficient urgency to secure productive effort. The uncivilized portions 
of Africa furnish a glaring contrast to the United States with respect to wants, as 
well as with respect to quantity of wealth produced. Less marked differences may 
be found in our own country. Miss M. G. McClelland in her novel ‘ Oblivion”? 
describes the people of one section of the country as ‘‘cursed with the mildew of 
primitive content.” 

We do not at the present time, enter into the question of the desirability of all 
wants; wesimply state in a general way, the quantitative connection between produc- 
tion and wants. Broadly the principle may be laid down that material civilization 
is dependent upon a number of wants of a pressing kind, sufficient to produce long 
continued and persistent effort. Frequently the first step in awakening civilization 
consists in the culture of wants. Missionaries in uncivilized, as well as semi-civil- 
ized countries have given many descriptions of the means employed to cultivate 
wants and thus to inaugurate increased production. 

Furthermore it is to be observed that our wants are capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. It has been laid down asa general law, that the satisfaction of every lower 
want awakens a higher want. This holds with respect to normal man. First 
grosser wants are satisfied, then higher and more refined wants arise. Finally it 
should be observed that spiritual wants may at length lead to a lessening of material 
wants, and thus bring about that moderation in desires for wealth, which advanced 
societies seem to need, just as earlier societies need a stimulation of desires for 
material things. 

Another general fact, however, may be noticed, and that is this. After the most 
pressing physical wants are satisfied, the chief want of man is social esteem. ‘This 
is that which he desires before everything else. It is this which explains not only 
the amount, but also the nature of production. ‘Thus branches of production are 
preferred which bring the greatest amount of social esteem, and for the sake of 
social esteem a considerable amount of material product is willingly sacrificed in all 
lands. It is frequently held by young girls, that service in shops brings a greater 
amount of social esteem than does domestic service. Consequently the pressure for 
work of the former kind, is much greater than that for work of the latter kind, 
although the former is doubtless on the whole much better remunerated. Again, 
change in the conditions of social esteem, produces corresponding change in produc- 
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tive effort. The more elevated social position accorded to nurses in recent years 
affords an illustration. If the so-called liberal professions come in any land to be 
regarded as ranking above mercantile, agricultural and manufacturing pursuits, 
there will be a great pressure for service in these professions, and in them will be 
employed a large proportion of the talent of the country, in which social esteem takes 
such a direction. Germany affords an illustration of this general principle in the 
very high social’esteem, which service as an officer in the army commands. Manu- 
facture and commerce are held to confer an inferior social position, and this has 
been an obstacle which production has had to contend against in that country. 

What men desire when they are most eager in their productive efforts, and seem 
insatiable in production, is social esteem. This may be laid down asa general prin- 
ciple, which, when understood in all its bearings, is capable of explaining large 
classes of industrial and social phenomena which otherwise cannot easily be under- 
stood. 

The wants of men have been described as their motives in production. But the 
wants of man reach outside of self. Our wants include within their sphere improve- 
ment of our own immediate families, our relatives, our friends and acquaintances, 
our fellow-countrymen, and all human beings. As the circle of those reached by 
our wants expands, desires tend to become weaker. We are thus brought to the 
consideration of self-interest and altruism as motives in production. We have in 
the economic sphere, as well as in the other life-spheres, not only a struggle for 
life, but also a struggle for the life of others, as Mr. Drummond has so beauti- 
fully pointed out in his ‘‘Ascent of Man.”’ 

Self-interest is a proper economic motive, and one not to be deprecated when it is 
held within suitable limits. Ethics can reach no higher than the command to 
love our neighbor as ourselves, and this implies self-interest. Self-interest is one 
of the great forces, and it may be said indeed the dominant, although not exclus- 
sive force in production. However, we have to ask: What do we mean by self- 
interest? In the normal man, self-interest includes at least his own immediate 
family, and reaches extensively, and more or less intensively also, outside the 
family. In determining the true import 6f self-interest it is necessary to ascer- 
tain how wide is the sphere of its influence. Moreover, it can be abundantly 
shown that in large classes of cases, self-interest is very nearly, if not quite iden- 
tical, with the general interest. The farmer who in his own interest makes the 
best use of his land, raising the largest crops with the smallest outlay, is pursu- 
ing that course which is in the general interest. It is, to be sure, a very excellent 
thing, if while he is engaged in his occupation he takes a high view of it, and 
feels that he is working for others, or even for the glory of God. But with that 
we are not now immediately concerned. Self-interest frequently becomes degen- 
erate, and then we have another name for it in selfishness, which is a pernicious 
force in production as well as elsewhere. 

But self-interest is not the only force which is found in economic life, although 
it may be the one which can most readily be measured quantitatively. 

Frequently it is difficult to establish other guides for mens’ conduct in produc- 
tion than self-interest. ‘This is particularly the case in transactions of an impersonal 
nature. When one sells grain on the world-market, what possible motive can be 
adduced which would lead’a man to take less than the market-price? A seller so 
doing, would simply transfer wealth from his own pocket to the pocket of another, 
and he would have no means of knowing that this other person either, had a greater 
need of the wealth than he, or would make a better use of it. When, however, in 
production, personal relations exist, the element of altruism as a matter of fact 
becomes more prominent. ‘This is seen in the relations of the employers to the 
employed, as well as in the relations of both the employers and employed, among 
themselves. ‘These relations are very far from being what they ought to be, but he 
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would indeed be a pessimist, incapable of seeing facts as they exist, who could 
discern in these relations at the present moment, nothing whatever but self- 
interest. 

It is, however, characteristic of our time that in production the relations of men 
among themselves tend to assume more and more generally an impersonal character 
which renders individual altruism difhcult. It is much easier for the employer of 
one man who works with him to exercise benevolence, than for the corporate 
employer of ten thousand men, to give large room to altruism in determining 
the relations of employer and employed. To an increasing extent in eco- 
nomic production, we approach the condition of the man who sells wheat on the 
world-market. We have by no means reached this condition, but it is simply 
asserted that we are approximating more and more closely toit. The consequence 
is, that it has become necessary to find some substitute for individual benevolence 
as an outlet to the increasing fund of altruism, which asa matter of fact exists among 
us. This outlet is found in social benevolence, sometimes taking a private charac- 
ter, and sometimes a public character. We have, for example, Consumers’ Unions, 
which are private combinations of consumers, who endeavor to regulate conditions 
of production through the power they are able to exercise in their consumption. 
They ascertain who are producing, under certain desired conditions of wholesome- 
ness for the employed, and they procure for their consumption, articles produced by 
these persons, who are placed on white lists. All this will be described in the 
special article on Consumers’ Unions. On the other hand, conditions of production 
are more or less controlled by public authority, which limits the work of children, 
sometimes also of women, and enforces sanitary regulations. It is thus that society 
through various agencies, expresses its benevolence. Public life is especially the 
sphere within which public spirit acts. Public spirit means a consideration for 
others as well as for ourselves. 

We have then as motives in production the wants of man, which is the most 
general statement which we are able to make. When, however, we come to an 
examination of these wants, we find that some of them are covered by the term self- 
interest, which in its diseased form becomes selfishness, while others are explained 
only by an altruism which goes beyond self-interest. Furthermore, we find a social 
control in production, which is exercised through various agencies, and perhaps we 
may especially say, through government. We must thus add to altruism and self- 
interest, as motives in production, public spirit. No one can understand the world of 
production who does not call te his aid all these three motives. (1) 





4. MOTIVES IN PRODUCTION. 


(1) Wants and Activities. — Human wants 
and desires are countless in number and very 
various in kind. The uncivilized man indeed has 
not many more than the brute animal; but every 
step in his progress upwards, increases the variety 
of his needs, together with the variety in his 
methods of satisfying them. Thus though the 
brute and the savage alike have their preferences 
for choice morsels, neither of them cares much for 
variety for its own sake. As, however, man rises 
in civilization, as his mind becomes developed, 
and even his animal passions begin to associate 
themselves with mental activities, his wants be- 
come rapidly more subtle and more various; and 
in the minor details of life he begins to desire 
change for the sake of change, long before he has 
consciously escaped from the yoke of custom. 
The first great step in this direction comes with 
the art of making a fire; gradually he gets to 
accustom himself to many different kinds of food 
and drink, cooked in many different ways; and 








before long, monotony begins to become irksome to 
him, and he finds it a great hardship when acci- 
dent compels him to live for along time exclu- 
sively on one or two kinds of food. 

Asaman’s riches increase, his food and drink 
become more various and costly; but his appetite 
is limited by nature, and when his expenditure on 
food is extravagant, it is more often to gratify the 
desires of hospitality and display, than to indulge 
his own senses. 

But, as Senior says: ‘‘ Strong as is the desire for 
variety, itis weak compared with the desire for 
distinction; a feeling which if we consider its 
universality and its constancy, that it affects all 
men and at all times; that it comes with us from 
the cradle, and never leaves us till we go into the 
grave, may be pronounced to be the most power- 
ful of human passions.’’ 

This great half-truth is well illustrated by a 
comparison of the desire for choice and various 
food, with that for choice and various dress.— 
‘« Economics of Industry,” by Marshall, Book £11. , 
Ch 2: 


a 
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5) *THEFFAGIORS ANGE RGD GiiIGnN: 


It used to be said that production takes place through the cooperation of three 
factors, namely, land, labor and capital. This statement is simple enough. It 
goes without saying that without land at least as a standing-place, no production of 
wealth can take place in a world constituted like ours. A little observation, com- 
bined with very slight historical knowledge, is sufficient to convince any person of 
intelligence that no production of wealth of real social significance can take place with- 
out the cooperation of human effort. A trifle additional careful observation, coupled 
perhaps with a little deeper knowledge of history, is likewise sufficient to show us 
that capital is essential to 
any production of wealth 
which goes beyond that 
found in the most primitive 
society. All this is indis- 
putable, but it is not all that 
needs to be said in regard to 
these productive elements. 

It is’ to. the socialists, 
first of all to Rodbertus and 
Carl Marx, that we owe a 
careful examination of the 
factors of production, of the 
various parts which they 
play in production, and of 
their relations to each other. 
Recently, however, a very 
acute opponent of the social- 
ism of Carl Marx, has ex- 
amined anew the factors of. 
production, and has thrown 
light especially upon the 
part which has been ascribed 
to capital, reaching a result 
which is an important mod- 
ification of the older views. 
The writer has reference 
to Dr. Eugen von Bohm- 
Bawerk. It is, when we 
think of it, manifestly im- 
possible to place on the same 

Carl Marx. footing, land, labor and cap- 
ital. 

Labor is the one factor which is bound up with a human personality, having will 
and aims of its own. Labor must come first of all and take an entirely different 
rank in production, from land and capital. Labor is the only force to which in the 
highest and fullest sense activity can be ascribed. Professor Charles Gide, perhaps 
the keenest of the French economists of the present day, speaks of nature as abso- 
solutely passive. It is true that nature aids us with her forces, but these are passive 
in the sense that man must give them direction. ‘‘It is easy tosee,’’ says Professor 
Gide, ‘‘that the three factors play, in reality, very unequal réles. The first, labor, 
is the only one which can claim the title of agext of production in the exact sense 
of the word. Man alone plays an active réle ; he alone takes the initiative in every 
productive operation. Nature plays only an absolutely passive réle; it obeys the 
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solicitations of man, and does so, most frequently after prolonged resistance. 
Nevertheless, nature constitutes an indispensable factor in production, at least if we 
are speaking of the production of material wealth.” 

We may say this: that labor is in a peculiar sense, the productive agent in 
production. The other two factors are subordinate and secondary. ‘This is even 
more the case with capital than itis with land, inasmuch as capital is itself a product 
which issues from the combination in production, of labor with land. ‘The true 
name which should be applied to capital, as Professor Gide truly says, is that of 
instrument. About thismore presently. The expressions, land and labor have been 
used. It is better, however, to use the larger terms, nature and man, for it is inthis 
larger sense that the two words are used by economists, when land and labor are 
spoken of as productive factors, and the use of the words having a narrower meaning 
is apt to lead to erroneous impressions. Pro- 
‘duction takes place through the application of 
man’s powers to the external physical universe, 
which furnishes materials and forces. 

First of all we will consider nature as a 
factor in production. It has just been stated 
that nature furnishes: materials and forces. 
We deal in economics, with those materials 
and forces which exist in limited quantities, 
or at any rate which are available only in 
limited quantities, and in quantities so limited 
that men are willing to make a return for their 
use, to give for their use, labor or the products 
‘of labor. Now the materials and forces of 
nature are available through land, and in con- 
nection with it. It is for this reason that the 
economist generally uses the expression, land 
instead of nature. ‘There is this much to be 
said ir favor of the usage, that the term land 
at once directs attention to that which is for 
the economist most essential. Land, however, Copyright 1898 by ee McClure Co. 
is then used in a larger sense, as an abbreviated 
expression for the services of the earth, including the sea as well as the dry land, 
and also the treasures beneath the surface of the earth. 

Land renders to man threeservices in production, namely, it furnishes place upon 
which to stand and upon which to move. We deal here with the extension of land. 
This first service is one of prime importance, and in the case of buildings it is the 
only service rendered. Jand, moreover, furnishes in the soil, elements of fertility 
which nourish plant and animal life; and in the third place, land furnishes on and 
below the surface of the earth, but chiefly below the surface, natural treasures ready- 
formed, which man acquires by an act of appropriation. 

The peculiarities of land as a productive factor are many, and the works of Mr. 
Henry George, especially his ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ have made most of these, 
sufficiently familiar to the general public. Land is, of course, the original factor, 
taking priority even of man. Land exists in limited amounts, and is of unequal 
desirability, not only with respect to fertility and natural treasures, but especially 
with respect to situation. We have to do here with what we may call land-supply. 
Man cannot add to the surface of the earth. It is possible by dikes, and by filling in, 
to make the dry land encroach somewhat upon the water; but what man can accom- 
plish in the extension of dry land, is insignificant when compared with the entire 
surface of the earth. 

But the supply of land can be increased to all intents and purposes, by improve- 
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ments in the modes of its use. Improved methods of agriculture increase the yield 
of land, and make a given area produce more than previously, and thus practi- 
cally increase the land-supply. Similarly, the food-supply which great bodies. 
of water yield, is capable of very great increase. Something has been accom- 
plished in this direction in the past, but far more is certain to be accomplished 
in the future. The oyster supply, for example, yielded by the Chesapeake Bay, 
doubtless the greatest single source of supply in the world, is capable of an indefinite, 
or at least a very large increase, by oyster culture. Nevertheless, so far as any given, 
piece of ground is concerned, after a certain point has been reached, the returns are 
not in proportion to increased applications of labor and capital. Relatively, then, 
upon any given area, returns begin to fall off. This a point which will be considered 
at greater length when we come to discuss the law of diminishing returns in production. 
Again, when we deal with the land-supply, we must remember that at any given. 
moment we have to do simply, with the land which is available. Land that cannot 
be reached, or can be reached only with great difficulty, is, for purposes of produc- 
tion, practically non-existent. The improved means of communication have in this. 
century, opened up vast new areas of land, and have thusincreased enormously the 
land-supply. Itis, however, a simple matter of course that this cannot be continued 
indefinitely ; and the limits of land-supply are fraught with the most serious theo- 
retical and practical consequences. The history of the world hasin no small measure. 
been determined by questions of land-supply. What else do we mean by the 
expression ‘‘land-hunger,’’? which has carried people to the ends of the earth, and is. 
even now an immense force in the development of material civilization? Very 
significant in our own country, is the period upon which we are entering, in which 
we must seek for an increase in the land-supply, not through an extension of the. 
cultivated area, but in more intensive use of the supply which has already been 


brought under cultivation.” (1) 





5. THE FACTORS IN PRODUCTION. 


(1) Labor the Only Active Factor.—Man pro- 
duces by drawing from nature. Land, in Political 
Economy, is the term for that from which he draws 
—for that which must exist before he himself can 
exist. In other words, the term land in Political 
Economy means the natural or passive element in 
production, and includes the whole external world 
accessible to man, with all its powers, qualities 
and products—except, perhaps those portions of it 
which can be for the time included in man’s body or 
in his products, and which, therefore, temporarily 
belong to the categories, man and wealth, passing 
again in their re-absorption by nature into the 
category, land. 

The original and ordinary meaning of the word 
“land” is that of dry superficies of the earth as 
distinguished from the water or air. But man, as 
distinguished from the denizens of the water or 
the air, is primarily a land animal. The dry sur- 
face of the earth is his habitat, from which alone 
he can venture upon, or make use of any other ele- 
ment, or obtain access to any other material thing 
or potency. Thus, as a law term, land means not 
merely the dry superficies of the earth, but all that 
is above and all that may be below, from zenith 
to nadir. For the same reason the word land 
receives a like extension of meaning when used 
as a term of Political Economy, and comprises all 
having material form, that man has received or 
can receive from nature, that is to say, from God. 

Thus the term “land” in Political Economy 
means the natural or passive factor, on which and 
by or through which, labor produces, and can 








alone produce. But that land is only a passive. 
factor in production, must be carefully kept in 
mind. It is a thing, but not a person, and 
though the tendency of personification leads. 
not merely in poetry, but in common subject, to. 
the use of phrases which attribute sentiment 
and action to land. It is important to remem- 
ber that when we speak of a smiling, a sullen, 

or an angry landscape, of a generous or niggard. 
land, of the earth giving or the earth receiving, 

or rewarding or denying, or of nature tempting or 
forbidding, aiding or preventing, we are merely 
using figures of subject more forcibly, or more 
gracefully to express our own feelings by reflection 

from inanimate objects. In the production of- 
wealth, land cannot act, it can only be acted 
upon. Landowners, as landowners, are 
as purely passive in production as land itself. 

They take no part in production whatever. When 

Arthur Young spoke of the ‘‘magic of property 
turning sands to gold,” he was using a figure of 
speech. What he meant to say, was that the effect 
of security in the enjoyment of the produce of* 
labor on land, was to induce men to exert that 
labor with more assiduity and intelligence, and 
thus to increase the produce. Tand cannot know 
whether men regard it as property or not, nor does 
that fact in any degree affect its powers. Sand is 

sand and gold is gold, and the rain falls and the 
sun shines, as little affected by the moral consid- 

erations that men recognize, as the telegraph-wire 
is affected by the meaning of the messages that 
pass through it, or as the rock is affected by the 
twitter of the birds that fly over it.— ‘Science of 
Political Economy,” by Henry George, Chap. XV 
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6. MAN AS A PRODUCTIVE AGENT. 


The efforts of man in production have generally in the past been summed up by 
economists in the term labor. ‘This term too frequently, however, calls to mind 
simply manual toil, which is not even the chief thing in human productive efforts. 
What we want to consider is, all the activities of man in production, and what is 
most noteworthy in these is the intelligence of man. If the term labor is used it 
must be borne in mind that we include under it all the human faculties which 
find expression in production. ‘The mere physical strength of a human being even 
at best is not very great; it is small when compared with that of the ox or the 
horse. It is the mind of man which gives him domination in the world, and 
enables him to use in his service physical forces immeasurably greater than 
his own. 

We must consider labor-supply, using labor in the broad sense just indicated, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. The quality of labor, and thus its real effect- 
ive supply, in a given population depends upon physical, mental, and moral quali- 
ties. Physical vigor varies greatly among men. Nations differ in a marked 
manner among themselves in this particular. Probably the Germans, the Ameri- 
cans, and the English in this respect excel all other nations of the world. The 
intelligence with which labor is directed is of equal importance, and of like varia- 
bility. Moral qualities also have an economic significance which in economic 
theory is perhaps inadequately appreciated, although the familiar observation of 
daily life shows how great this significance is. Integrity and trustworthiness add an 
indefinite, but a very large, increment to the productivity of labor. Unless a cer- 
tain minimum standard of moral qualities is attained, it can scarcely be said that 
labor is productive at all. The social environment in which effort is put forward is 
also an important element in its effectiveness. Prof. Alfred Marshall has excellently 
described the beneficial effect on labor of hope, freedom and change. (1) 

The quantitative supply of labor depends first upon the growth of population, 
and second upon the proportion of the industrious to the idle population. The 
growth of population is a subject which occupies a position of central importance in 
economics. It was brought forward so forcibly by Malthus in the early part of this 
century that it has not been possible to overlook it since his time. Every intelli- 
gent person has heard of the Malthusian theory of population. ‘The most frequent 
statement of the theory is that according to Malthus, population increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio, while food increases only in an arithmetical ratio. Such an increase 
of population would be indicated by the series two, four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, 
etc.; while the series two, four, six, eight, ten, etc., would indicate the increase in 
food-supply. ‘The difference between the two progressions is enormous, and it 
seemed to point to starvation in a few generations as the only outcome for a large 
proportion of the human beings born into the world. If it is said that population 
doubles once in twenty-five years, we have a geometrical rate of increase; and it 
takes only a very little calculation to show that soon there would not be standing- 
room on the earth for the population. Manifestly such a condition of things is im- 
possible. But Malthus did not state the theory of the growth of population in the 
manner just described. The gist of his theory was simply this: there is a ten- 
dency on the part of population to outrun food-supply. The comparison of the 
geometrical progression with the arithmetical progression was no essential part of 
his theory. He said that apart from the cultivation of new land, we could not hope 
that food supply would increase faster than in an arithmetical progression, This 
statement can hardly be doubted if we take into account long periods of time. Let 
us suppose that we have a given yield of wheat to the acre at the present time, say 
twenty-five bushels. Malthus is speaking of periods of a generation, or let us say, 
twenty-five years, each. Then, at the end of the first period, the yield would be 
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fifty bushels, at theend of the second, seventy-five bushels, and so on indefinitely. Mal- 
thus very properly said that no one could expect even an increase like this; but for the 
sake of argument he granted that such an increase could take place indefinitely. 
It may be said, however, that such an increase in the supply of food may be 
obtained by change from the production of one kind of crop to that of another kind. 
It is not necessary, usually it is not best, to go on producing wheat indefinitely. If 
a change is made from wheat production to garden-produce, the capabilities of the 
soil on a given area for the support of human life can be increased many fold. 
But even taking this into account it could hardly be maintained that indefi- 
nitely on a given area, we could hope for more than an increase in an arithmetical 
progression. 

Malthus had noticed ‘tte fact that in new countries population doubled once in 
something like twenty-five years. Now, if population continues to double once in 
twenty-five years, or fifty years, or for that matter in any other definite period of time, 
we have an increase ina geometrical progression. Two facts could not fail to force 
themselves on the attention of Malthus. One was that a doubling of the population 
even once in fifty years, would have long ago filled the earth to repletion, must in- 
deed long ago have covered the entire earth with layers of human beings, piled one on 
top of another by the hundreds. The second fact which Malthus plainly saw was 
that anything like the tremendous overpopulation called for by his theory, did not 
and could not exist as a matter of fact. Malthus was then obliged to ask himself: 
What were the causes which had prevented the regular geometrical progression in 
the increase of population? He found that there were two classes of causes operat- 
ing against such an increase of population. ‘The first class of causes he styled pos- 
itive, and the second preventive, checks to the growth of population. The positive 
checks were war, crime of every sort, and misery of every description: in short, all the 
evils which abridge the term of human life. It was easy to show that these causes 
had brought about a destruction of human life almost beyond calculation. Wars 
have destroyed millions upon millions of human beings, so has vice, and so has 
misery. Inadequate supplies of food and clothing do not destroy lives only sud- 
denly in a few days, but to a far greater extent, gradually in the course of 
years. 

In every age of the world, even up to the present, it is indisputable that most 
lives are cut short by insufficiency of material support of the one kind or the other. 
As careful a writer as Prof. Gustav Cohn, of Gottingen, Germany, says in his 
‘* Political Economy’’: ‘‘ This much is certain, that all statistical observation, 
especially the statistics of epidemics, confirm the fundamental truth of the theory 
of population: poverty, that is to say, the lack of the necessary means of sustenance, 
is everywhere the chief cause of mortality. Wherever we observe little mortality, 
poverty increases it; where we find a high death-rate as a consequence of tender age, or 
devastating and wide-spread diseases, in the quarters of poverty, it is twice and three 
time as high.”’* 

But preventive checks have also been at work in diminishing population, and these 
are the ones which Malthus regards as desirable. Any circumstance preventing or 
postponing marriage would be classed as a preventive check. Prudence and moral- 
ity he regarded as among the most desirable of preventive checks. Malthus hoped 
that ultimately the exercise of preventive checks would become so general as to 
remove any field for the action of positive checks. ‘The only practical measure 
which he recommended was the postponement of the age of marriage, both for men 
and women, thereby greatly diminishing the number of children in a family, till an 
equilibrium should finally be reached at a time when there was no further need of 
au increase of population. 


* System der National-Ekonomie, Bd. I., S. 245. 
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6. MAN AS A PRODUCTIVE AGENT. 


(1) Effects of Hope, Freedom and Change 
on Labor.—Next come three closely allied con- 
ditions of vigor, namely, hopefulness, freedom 
and change. All history is full of the record of 
inefficiency caused in varying degrees by slavery, 
serfdom and other forms of civil and political op- 
pression and repression. Freedom and hope 
increase not only man’s willingness, but also his 
power for work; physiologists tell us that a given 
exertion consumes less of the store of nervous 
energy, if done under the stimulus of pleasure than 
of pain; and without hope there is no enterprise. 
Security of person and of property are two condi- 
tions of this hopefulness and freedom; but secu- 
rity always involves restraints on freedom, and it 
is one of the most difficult problems of civilization 
to discover how to obtain the security, which is a 
condition of freedom, without too great a sacri- 
fice of freedom itself. 

Changes of work, of scene, and of personal asso- 
ciations bring new thoughts, call attention to the 
imperfections of old methods, stimulate a ‘“‘divine 
discontent,’? and in every way develop creative 
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energy. A shifting of places enables the more 
powerful and original minds to find full scope for 
their energies and to rise to important positions: 
whereas those who stay at home are often over 
much kept in their places. Few men are proph- 
ets in their own land; neighbors and relations are 
generally the last, to pardon the faults and recog- 
nize the merits of those who are less docile and 
more enterprising than those around them. It is 
doubtless chiefly for this reason that in almost 
every part of England a disproportionately large 
share of the best energy and enterprise, is to 
be found among those who were born else- 
where. 

Freedom so far, has been regarded as freedom 
from external bonds. But that higher freedom, 
which comes of self-mastery, is an even more 
important condition for the highest work. The 
elevation of the ideals, or life on which this de- 
pends, is due on the one side to political and eco- 
nomic causes, and on the other to personal and 
religious influences; among which the influence of 
the mother in early childhood is supreme. — 
‘‘Hconomics of Industry,” by Marshall, Bock IV., 
CHAS horns: 





FIRST WEEKLY REVIEW. 
Il. THE PLACE OF PRODUCTION IN ECONOMICS, AND THE NATURE OF PRODUCTION.— 


The main parts of economics. What production signifies. The cost of production. 

2. WHO ARE PRODUCERS? INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL PRODUCTION.—The idea of produc- 
tion. Classes of producers. The distinction between individual and social production. 

8. KINDS OF PRODUCTION. THE CLASSES OF ECONOMIC GOODS.—Isolated production 
and social production. Production for the household and production for exchange. Capital- 
istic production. Economic goods defined. Classes of goods. 

4. MOTIVES IN PRODUCTION.—The significance of wants in the development of industrial civil- 
ization. Various kinds of wants. Self-interest and itssphere. Altruismand public spirit. 
FACTORS IN PRODUCTION.—Labor the truly active agent in production. Nature the original 

factor. Capital an instrument. The services of land. 

MAN AS A PRODUCTIVE AGENT.—Man’s intelligence of more importance than his mere 

physical strength. The supply of labor. The Malthusian theory of population. 
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- QUESTIONS, 
1. Explain the place which production occupies in general economics. Define production. With 
what kind of utilities ts production concerned? What do you understand by a free good? What ts the 


essential thing which man does in production? Distinguish between cost of production and money 
expenditures involved in production. 

2. What service does the farmer render in production? What does the merchant produce? Dis- 
tinguish between individual and social production. What ts the service of the teacher in production? 
Of the preacher? Of themember of Congress? Is the gambler a producer? If not, how does he acquire 
wealth? Give illustrations ofactivities which are socially productive, although individually unproductive. 

8. Whatdo you understand by isolated production? What by social production? Show all the 
waysin which the production of some manufacturing establishment with which you are familiar, 1s social. 
How much wealth could be produced by the most capable industrial person in the heart of Africa? 

4. What part do wants play in production? How would you go to work to arouse wants among 
uncivilized peoples content in their poverty? Do vou know what methods missionaries have adopted for 
this purpose, and what methods merchants have followed? Distinguish between good and bad methods, 
in this particular. 

5. Mention the three factors which are generally said to cooperate in production. In what sense 
can itbe said that man ts the only active agent in production? How does man’s réle in production differ 
Srom that of land or capital? 

6. Jn man, considered as a productive agent, which ts the more important, muscle or mind? 
Show the importance of mental and moral qualities in production. What has man’s environment to do 
with his productive efficiency? 


SUBIEEGTS.BORSSPECIAL STUDY. 


I. .4 comparison of social cost of production, with individual expenditures in production. 
2. The industrial and idle classes in society, considered with respect to production. 

8. The part played by government in production. 

4. The function of public sptrit in production. 

5. The services of land in production. 
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7. VARIOUS. VIEWS. REGARDING “MALTHUSIAN® THEORY 30r 
POPULATION—PECULIAR HW IES#O RW EAB ORS so Gieiae ls 


It is not easy to overestimate the profound impression which the Malthusian 
theory of population produced, not only upon the economists of his day, but upon 
the thoughtful public at large. The tendency of this theory of population was 
undoubtedly in the direction of pessimism, and Malthus and his followers have 
indeed: been called pessimists. It can scarcely be said, however, that they deserve 
this appellation, inasmuch as they were not without hope that prudential checks to 
the growth of population might be, in the end sufficient. At best, however, it must 
be said that it was a sober, and perhaps even a sombre, view of life which they took. 
The world in which we live appeared 
to them a rather hard world, but they 
did not feel that anything was gained 
by turning away from the actual facts 
of life; om athe) conttany = theyraelt 
that in squarely facing the facts of 
life, they were doing most for them- 
selves and for humanity. They wished 
to advise and aid others to do that 
which under all circumstances was 
best calculated to promote human 
happiness. (1) 

It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that if Malthus and the great 
leaders of thought, wished simply to 
proclaim the facts of life as they saw 
them, and were generously willing 
to make sacrifices to enlighten men 
concerning the best course of action 
which could be pursued in this rather 
sad world of ours, there were not 

Chon eter: wanting selfish persons who employed 
the Malthusian theory of population 
as a justification to themselves and to others, of their selfishness. It was easy to 
explain all existing evils by an excessive growth of population, and to justify a selfish 
policy both for the individual and the general public, on the ground that the only 
result of free and generous treatment of the poor and distressed, would be an in- 
creased population. The poor, it was held, were to blame for their own misfor- 
tunes. To take from them the burden of their imprudence would only increase 
the mass of misery. Dickens in his ‘‘ Hard Times’’ and elsewhere has described, 
perhaps in somewhat exaggerated form, the practical conclusions which the so-called 
hard-headed business man was inclined to draw from the teachings of Malthus, and 
other related economic doctrines. 

The Malthusian theory of population exercised an influence on thought outside 
of economics. Mr. Darwin himself states that this theory of population was instru- 
mental in leading him to his views concerning the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest in the entire world of life. It is interesting to observe that in 
turn this doctrine of the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest, which in 
part at least can be traced back to Malthus, has in many ways re-acted powerfully 
upon modern economic thought. No sooner had the work of Malthus appeared 
than opponents arose; and from that day to the present, innumerable refutations of 
the Malthusian theory of population have been written. Some of these refutations 
have been based chiefly upon humanitarian and theological grounds. It has been 
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urged that it isa cruel theory, and inconsistent with the benevolence of the Creator. 
‘One of the prominent opponents of this class is the American economist, Henry C. 
Carey. Carey holds Malthus to be wrong, because the Malthusian theory seems to 
him to be contrary to God’s attributes. ‘‘Can such things be?’’ asks Carey. ‘Can 
it be that the Creator has been thus inconsistent with Himself? Can it be that 
after having instituted throughout the material world a system, the harmony of 
whose parts is absolutely perfect, He has of design subjected man, the master of all, 
to laws which must produce universal discord?’’ Carey uses other arguments, to 
be sure; but this one finds a prominent place in his discussion. But an argument 
of this kind cannot be regarded as scientifically sound, and even theologically it may 
seem open to serious objections. Science cannot deduce from the attributes of God 
a knowledge of the world in which we live, and it may be asked whether it is not 
presumption to state in advance of a careful inquiry into the facts of the case, that 
this theory of population is inconsistent with God’s character. Certainly there is 
misery enough in the world, and we are forced to believe that this is somehow com- 
patible with the goodness of God: how then can we say in advance that, even if 
this theory of population is a hard one, itis any more inconsistent with the goodness 
of God than other hard things in the world? 

Herbert Spencer represents another class of opponents, and in one part of his 
argument it must be said that Carey agrees with him, and perhaps even anticipated 
him. ‘The claim is advanced that with the development of man. intellectually and 
spiritually, the rate of increase of population tends to decrease, and that at length in 
this manner an equilibrium will be reached. It has been pointed out that the higher 
ranks of society multiply less rapidly than the lower orders. It is not possible at 
the present time to do more than allude to this theory, which is plausible as well as 
pleasing. It must be said, however, that the arguments advanced in proof of this 
position do not seem to be as yet scientifically sufficient. It is quite possible that 
hereafter further arguments will be adduced which will be satisfactory. But in 
regard to that we must await the future. (2) 

_ The present position of the economists is on the whole a rather hopefui one. 
While on the whole, the truth of the general principles advanced by Malthus is 
probably recognized by most thoughtful economists, it is apparent to all that 
through invention, discovery, especially through improvement in the means of com- 
munication and transportation, the available land-supply has been increased far 
more rapidly than has population. At present, and for a long time to come, there 
is no prospect whatever of deficiency in the supply of the raw materials of our globe. 
There are many other difficulties which face us at the present time, but taking the 
world asawhole, there is not now, and there can not be for some time to come, any 
overpopulation. At the same time it is manifest that the present rate of increase in 
population, in countries like England, Germany, and the United States cannot go on 
for many centuries. We may trust that with the higher development of man to 
which we are coming, the rate of increase in population will spontaneously decrease 
sufficiently to bring about an equilibrium. It never has been proved that the period 
during which population naturally doubles, is a fixed one. 

The close connection between the land-supply and the labor-supply of the world 
is made apparent by a little careful reflection. ‘The desire for new land is brought 
about by new increments in population. The multiplication of the human species 
isa tremendous dynamic force. It has produced in earlier ages the wandering of 
the nations, and it now sends swarms of men from the more thickly populated 
parts of the world, to new countries which are thus opened up for use. In older 
countries the increase in population forces upon the world perpetual readjustments, 
and renders futile the plans for a stable equilibrium in social life. It is idle to hope 
that social problems will cease to make their appearance in any progressive country 
with increasing population. ‘Those do not understand the nature of our economic 
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life, who think that we can arrange things in the social world in a neat and pleasant 
order, and then leave them alone to be quietly admired. The increase in popula- 
tion is a great elemental force, working as perpetually as the tides of the ocean, and 
bringing upon us problemsso great that they will test our civilization as thoroughly 
as older civilizations have been tested by other forces, and upon our ability to meet 
this test, must in no small measure depend the fitness of the civilization which we 
now know to survive. (3) 

Before we leave the subject of labor we must notice one marked peculiarity in 
this active agent in production. In its activity it differs, as already pointed out 
from nature and capital. It differs fro any other element of production, in the 
fact that human effort, whether in the form of unskilled labor or of the most highly 
specialized service, is bound up with a human personality. It is impossible to treat 
labor as mere commodities are treated. There are those who would buy labor on 
the market with as little concern, as they make a purchase of iron or grain. But 
labor refuses to be placed on a plane with mere things. That personality which is 
inseparably connected with labor, continually presents itself as a confusing and 
perplexing force. It demands that account be taken of itself. Wherever labor 
goes, a human being goes, and the treatment and surroundings of labor are the treat- 
ment and surroundings of a living person. 

As the human factor is the chief productive force, it is apparent that the quality 
of labor demands especial consideration. Upon this quality is dependent the per- 
manent prosperity of a nation. We must in this particular carefully distinguish 
between the individual and the social point of view. It is quite possible that the’ 
individual employer may gain wealth through cheap and debased labor, while 
others living at the same time, or future generations, reap the fruits of labor’s deg- 
radation. It is on this account, as well as for other reasons, that society must. 
protect itself against cheap and debased labor; for even if thereby a few gain wealth, 
they always do so at the expense of the many. This finds many applications which 


the reader can make for himself. 





7. VARIOUS VIEWS REGARDING THE 
MALTHUSIAN THEORY OF POPU- 
LATION—PECULIARITIES OF 
LABOR—SUPPLY. 


(1) Population.—The increase of labor is the 
increase of mankind; of population. On this sub- 
ject the discussions excited by Mr. Malthus’ Essay, 
have made the truth, although by no means uni- 
versally admitted, yet so fully known, that a briefer 
examination of the question than would otherwise 
have been necessary, will probably on the present 
occasion suffice. 

The power of multiplication inherent in all 
organic life may be regarded as infinite. There is 
no one species of vegetable or animal, which, if 
the earth were entirely abandoned to it, and to the 
things on which it feeds, would not in a small 
number of years overspread every region of the 
globe, of which the climate was compatible with 
its existence. The degree of possible rapidity is 
different in different orders of beings; but in all it 
is sufficient for the earth to be very speedily filled 
up. There are species of vegetables of which a 
single plant will produce in one year the germs of 
a thousand; if only two come to maturity, in four- 
teen years the two will have multiplied to sixteen 
thousand and more. Many animals have the 
power of quadrupling their numbers in a single 
year; if they only do as much in half a century, 
ten thousand will have swelled within two cen- 
turies, to upwards of two millions and a half. 








The capacity of increase is necessarily in a geo- 
metrical progression: the numerical ratio alone 
is different. 

To this property.of organized beings, the human 
species forms no exception. Its power of increase 
is indefinite, and the actual multiplication would 
be extraordinarily rapid, if that power were exer- 
cised tothe utmost. It never is exercised to the 
utmost, and yet, in the most favorable circum- 
stances known to exist, which are those of a fertile 
region colonized from an industrious and civilized . 
community, population has continued for several 
generations, independently of fresh immigration, 
to double itself in not much more than twenty 
years. That thereis a capacity of multiplication 
in the human species beyond even this, is evident 
if we consider how great is the ordinary number of 
children to a family, where the climate is good 
and early marriages usual; and how small a pro- 
portion of them die before the age of maturity, in 
the present state of hygienic knowledge, where 
the locality is healthy, and the family adequately 
provided with the means of living. It isa very 
low estimate of the capacity of increase, if we only 
assume, that in a good sanitary condition of the 
people, each generation may be double the number 
of the generation which preceded it. 

% * * * * * 


These causes, nevertheless, are in no way mys- 
terious. What prevents the population of hares. 
and rabbits from overstocking the earth? Not 
want of fecundity, but causes very different : 
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many enemies, and insufficient subsistence; not 
enough to eat, and liability to being eaten. In 
the human race, which is not generally subject to 
the latter inconvenience, the equivalents for it are 
war and disease. If the multiplication of man- 
kind proceeded, like that of the other animals, 
from a blind instinct, it would be limited in the 
same manner with theirs; the births would be as 
numerous asthe physical constitution of the species 
admitted of, and the population would be kept 
down by deaths, 

But the conduct of human creatures is every- 
where more or less influenced by foresight of con- 
sequences, and by some impulses superior to mere 
animal instincts; and they do not, therefore, pro- 
pagate like swine, but are capable, though in very 
unequal degrees, of being withheld by prudence, 
or by the social affections, from giving existence 
to beings born only to misery and premature death. 

In proportion as mankind rise above the condi- 
tion of the beasts, population is restrained by the 
fear of want, rather than by want itself. Even 
where there is no question of starvation, most 
persons are similarly acted upon, by the apprehen- 
sion of losing what have come to be regarded as 
the decencies of their situation in life. Hitherto 
no other motives than these two have been found 
strong enough, in the generality of mankind, to 
counteract the tendency to increase. 

It has been the practice of a great majority of 
the middle and the poorer classes, whenever free 
from external control, to marry as early, and in 
most countries to have as many children, as was 
consistent with maintaining themselves in the 
condition of life which they were born to, or were 
accustomed to consider as theirs. 

Among the middle classes, in many individual 

instances, there is an additional restraint exercised 
from the desire of doing more than maintaining 
their circumstances—of improving them; but 
such a desire is rarely found, or rarely has that 
effect, in the laboring classes. If they can bring 
up a family as they were themselves brought up, 
even the prudent among them are usually satis- 
fied. Too often they do not think even of that, 
but rely on fortune, or on the resources to be found 
in legal or voluntary charity —'‘‘ Principles of Fo- 
litical Economy,” by John Stuart Mill, pp. 177- 
és. 

(2) Human Population in the Future.—The 
proposition at which we have thus arrived, is, 
then, that excess of fertility, through the changes 
it is ever working in Man’s environment, is itself 
the cause of Man’s further evolution; and the 
obvious corollary here to be drawn, is, that Man’s 
further evolution so brought about, itself necessi- 
tates a decline in his fertility. 

That future progress of civilization which the 
never-ceasing pressure of population must pro- 
duce, will be accompanied by an enhanced cost of 
Individuation, both in structure and function ; 
and more especially in nervous structure and func- 
tion. The peaceful struggle for existence in 
societies ever growing more crowded and more 
complicated, must have for its concomitant an in- 
crease of the great nervous centres in mass, in 
complexity, in activity. 

The larger body of emotion needed as a fountain 
of energy for men who have to hold their places 
and rear their families under the intensifying com- 
petition of social life, is, other things equal, the 
correlative of larger brain. Those higher feelings 
presupposed by the better self-regulation which, 
in a better society, can alone enable the individual 
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to leave a persistent posterity, are, other things 
equal, the correlatives of a more complex brain; 
as are also those more numerous, more varied, 
more general, and more abstract ideas, which 
must also become increasingly requisite for suc- 
cessful life as society advances, 

And the genesis of this larger quantity of feeling 
and thought, in a brain thus augmented in size 
and developed in structure, is, other things equal, 
the correlative of a greater wear of nervous tissue 
and greater consumption of materials to repair it. 
So that both in original cost of construction and 
in subsequent cost of working, the nervous system 


; mnust become a heavier tax on the organism. 


Already the brain of the civilized man is larger by 
nearly thirty per cent. than the brain of the 
savage. Already, too, it presents an increased 
heterogeneity—especially in the distribution of .ts 
convolutions. And further changes like these 
which have taken place under the discipline of 
civilized life, we infer will continue to take place. 

. . But everywhere and always, evolution is 
antagonistic to procreative dissolution. Whether 
it bein greater growth of the organs which sub- 
serve self-maintenance, whether it be in their 
added complexity of structure, or whether,it be in 
their higher activity, the abstraction of the re- 
quired materials, implies a diminished reserve of 
materials for race-maintenance.—‘ Biology,” by 
Spencer, Vol. IT., pp. 501, 502. 


(3) Is there a Population Law ?—It is not easy 
to deduce a law from these facts We observe, 
however, that the three countries in which a pro- 
nounced tendency toward a decreased birth-rate 
has developed, are precisely the three courtries in 
which are the greatest development in wealth and 
industry and the highest well-being; that the ten- 
dency manifests itself most strongly among the 
classes of greatest financial prosperity; and that 
improvidence and recklessness in child-bearing 
are especially characteristic of that class of people 
most inclined to improvidence and recklessness in 
everything else. 

But over against these reasonings stand a multi- 
tude of figures making toward a seemingly con- 
trary conclusion. If any reconciliation is possible, 
it will hardly leave the field free to Malthusianism 
or to its opponents. Itis at any rate not incredible 
that the first effect of easier conditions of existence 
is to stimulate population, and that the final effect, 
for peoples of the European grade of civilization, 
is in the other direction. But that which may 
stand for a law for one nation, or for one stage of 
civilization, may be entirely inadequate for other 
nations or conditions. The question is intimately 
connected with the standard of living (or comfort), 
and its possible variations among different peoples 
and in different circumstances. 

It does not necessarily follow that because the 
laborer obtains larger remunerations, he will there- 
fore raise more children; he may apply his larger 
income to better nourishing himself and the 
family already dependent upon him; his larger 
wages may be a source of increased ability to 
earn yet larger wages; he may devote his increased 
wages to vicious indulgences, or he may hold to 
his previous scale and manner of expense, taking 
to himself greater leisure, or providing more ade- 
quately for the future of himself or his family. It 
seems probable that easier conditions of life, to the 
very vicious or very improvident, will result in in- 
creased vice and improvidence, sexual and other. 
—‘* Outlines of Economic Theory,” by Herbert- 
Joseph Davenport, pp. 113, 114. 
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8. THE NATURE OF CAPITAL AND ITS ORIGIN. 


Capital may be defined as every product used or held for the purpose of producing 
or acquiring wealth. It is to be noticed first of all that capital is a product. It is 
something derivative and secondary. It is, as Prof. von Bohm-Bawerk well says, a 
“medium through which the two original productive powers exert their instru- 
mentality.’? The two original productive powers referred to, are nature and man. 
The distinction between the products of nature and capital is a variable one. Fre- 
quently man puts. only a slight amount of work upon something which nature 
furnishes, before it becomes capital. ‘Take, for example, a rough beam. 

Capital, moreover, is only a part of the stock of economic goods in existence. 
Not all our wealth is capital. We have, in addition to goods used for further pro- 
duction, goods which exist for the sake of use, that is to say, goods which directly 
and immediately satisfy human wants. These goods are not capital, at any rate 
not when society as a whole is considered. Food and clothing are for use, and not 
for purposes of production. Formerly, when the wage-earner was looked upon as 
a means rather than as an end, his food and clothing were regarded as capital, just 
as the food and the shelter of an ox are regarded as capital. 

Capital has been described as consisting of goods of the second order. Here, 
however, again, the line cannot be sharply drawn. It frequently happens that a 
commodity may be used for purposes of further production, or that it may be con- 
sumed as itis. Grapes, for example, may be used to produce wine, or they may be 
eaten. A bow and arrow may be used for purposes of pleasure, or they may be 
employed by the hunter as an instrument of production. 

We must distinguish between social and individual capital.(1) Here we have 
a distinction parallel to that between social, and individual production. Social 
‘capital is the only real and genuine capital when we regard capital from the stand- 
point of society. Social capital is capital used for purposes of social production. 
It is employed to produce goods for the use of men, and to enrich society. Prof. 
von Bohm-Bawerk mentions seven kinds of social capital, namely: . 

‘‘r, Productive improvements, arrangements and dispositions of land, so far as 
these preserve an independent character, such as dams, drains, fences, ete. So far, 
however, as they are completely incorporated with the land, they are to be kept 
separate from capital for the same reasons which made us keep land itself separate 
from capital. 

‘2. Productive buildings of all sorts—workshops, factories, sheds, steadings, 
‘shops, streets, railways, and soon. Dwelling-houses, however, and other kinds of 
bui#dings, such as serve immediately for any purpose of enjoyment or education or 
‘culture, for example, theatres, schools, churches, law-courts, do not come under 
the head of capital. 

‘*3. Tools, machines, and other kinds of productive utensils. 

‘‘4. Useful animals and beasts of burden employed in production. 

‘5. The raw and auxiliary materials of production. 

‘6, Finished consumption goods in the hands of producers and merchants as 
(warehouse) stock. 

i emNioney 7 

Individual capital is capital however, from the standpoint of distribution rather 
than from that of production. Individual capital consists of products, by means of 
which the individual acquires wealth. In most instances individuals acquire wealth 
through an addition to the store of wealth, and in this case individual capital is’ 
likewise social capital. An individual may however acquire wealth without adding 
to social wealth, and then his instruments are simply individual capital. Again, 
the economic goods which, for society, may be regarded as goods for use or consump- 
tion, may be capital for the individual. 
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The individual may thus look upon the food and clothing which he uses for the 
maintenance of productive labor as capital. They can be regarded as capital from 
the individual point of view. 

We have also a class of goods which may be called representative goods. 
are not really goods at all, but evidences of ownership, partial or complete. Deeds 
and mortgages are typical representative goods. They indicate partial ownership. 
‘Thesame holds true of franchises, conferring special privileges of any sort or descrip- 
tion. To destroy these would of course be a great wrong, but if they were all 
‘wiped out of existence, social capital would not be influenced thereby. They are 
‘strictly called representative goods, because they represent or stand for ownership of 
tights or privileges with respect to the property of the community. 

We have to distinguish between fixed and circulating capital. Fixed capital is 
‘capital which is only gradually used up. It lasts during a succession of operations, 
‘part of its value passing over into the product with each use. A hoe or rake, or a 
locomotive, would serve as an illustration. Circulating capital is used up in one 
round of operations. ‘The food of the ox furnishes an illustration, as does the coal 
of the locomotive. 

How does capital come into existence? It has frequently been said: through 
‘saving. Saving, however, is a negative act, and cannot produce a positive result. 
Saving is a condition rather than acause. If man saves articles of subsistence, it 
enables him to direct his energies to the production of things for further production. 
‘The original productive powers, consisting of nature and man, are used first of all 
to produce subsistence. When subsistence is accumulated for the future, then these 
productive powers may be directed to the production of capital. When once capital 
‘is produced, production is multiplied, and further production becomes increasingly 
easy. Thus, directly and indirectly, capital begets capital. It has been said, per- 
haps with slight exaggeration, that there is not a nail in all England which cannot 
be traced to savings before the Norman conquest. Capital is consumed in produc- 
tion, not for direct satisfaction of wants, but to produce those things which do satisfy 
wants, and also to produce further capital. Present wealth issues from past stores 
of wealth, and this gives. naturally, an immense advantage to those who own the 


These 


wealth at any moment. 


Finally the distinction between land and capital must not be overlooked. 


It isa 


radical one, and unless it is fully grasped and kept in mind, confusion of thought 
‘will lead to serious theoretical and practical errors.(2) 


‘8. THE NATURE OF CAPITAL AND ITS 
ORIGIN. 


(1) The Maintenance of Productive Laborers 
and Capital.—Most surprising of allin this con- 
‘nection is the unanimity with which economists, 
from the earlier English writers down to Adolph 
Wagner, put the maintenance of productive labor- 
evs under social capital. Certainly the real wages 
of laborers—the articles of food, clothing, fuel, 
lighting, etc., which the laborers use,—are, from 
the standpoint of the undertaker who advances 
them, his private capital, but it is just as clear in 
my opinion that, from the standpoint of the whole 
‘community, these objects cannot be counted cap- 
ital, if capital is defined as a complex of means of 
production. The conception of ‘‘means of pro- 
duction’? should and does form an antithesis to the 
conception ‘‘means of consumption.”? There can- 
not be the slightest doubt as to the meaning of 
this antithesis, and just as little can there be as to 
the fact that the workers’ subsistence is the im- 
mediate instrument to the satisfaction of their 
~wants, and that laborers are men and members of 








society. But if this is so, it seems to me abso- 
lutely proved that the maintenance of the laborer 
must be classed along with wealth, destined for 
consumption and for the immediate satisfaction of 
the wants of society, and not with the means of 
production or capital. It could only be otherwise 
if the laborers were to be looked upon, not as mem- 
bers of the civil society in whose interest, industry 
and commerce are carried on, but as material 
machines of labor. Then, but oniy then, the 
maintenance of the laborers would, as a matter of 
course, fall under the same category as the feeding 
of beasts of burden and the stoking of furnaces; 
it would be a means of production or capital. The 
idea, however, scarcely needs refutation. 

It may be pointed out, however, that productive 
laborers are not simply consuming subjects, but 
are also active economical instruments; and that, 
consequently, the subsistence which does directly 
serve for the maintenance and furtherance of their 
life, indirectly serves towards the further produc- 
tion of goods. But in this case a simple indirect 
relation to production is not sufficient. For it is 
easy to see that the distinction between means of 
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production and means of consumption has a mean- 
ing only if it refers to the zmmediate destination 
of goods. If we were to take notice of their indi- 
rect or mediate destination, we should require to 
put all goods without exception under the cate- 
gory of means of consumption, since even the 
means of production serve indirectly to the satis- 
faction of human wants. Then this raises another 
difficulty. The division of goods into goods for 
consumption, and goods for production, is intended 
to be areal division; it should be based on an oppo- 
sition. Now it is impossible to deny that the 
food which the laborer consumes, serves for the 
immediate satisfaction of the wants of a member 
of the community; that is, it corresponds entirely 
to the definition of a consumption good. How 
then could we class a thing which has all the prop- 
erties of ove category under the category opposed 
to it? Thus, as isso often the case, the labored 
explanation leads us into a net of confusion, and 
the simplest is the truest. The goods with which 
the working members of the community feed, 
heat and clothe themselves, are goods for imme- 
diate consumption, not means of production. 

That, in face of arguments so obvious, the 
opposed doctrine should be held so universally, 
and so tenaciously is a phenomenon scarcely in- 
telligible at first sight, but easily explained when 
we inquire more closely into the circumstances of 
thecase. Two powerful factors, Ithink, codperated 
towards it. One was historical tradition, which, 
in this case, was very strong and deep-rooted. 
It should not be forgotten that the inclusion of 
the laborers’ maintenance into the conception 
of capital, came at a time when the conception 
itself was not yet clearly defined, and when, in 
particular, Private capital, to which the laborers’ 
maintenance in any case belongs, was not yet 
sharply divided off from Social capital, to which it 
does not belong. This was assisted by the peculiar 
view, dominant for a long time, that the function 
of capital was the ‘‘ putting of labor in motion,’’— 
a function which the laborers’ maintenance con- 
spicuously realized. It was assisted, moreover, by 
the famous Wage Fund theory. That theory 
made the rate of wages depend chiefly on the pro- 
portion between the number of laborers, and the 
amount of the Wage Fund; that is, the amount of 
capital destined for the support and payment of 
the laborers, an idea which helped to connect the 
means of subsistence still more closely with the 
conception of capital. And, finally, another im- 
pulse in the same direction may have been given 
by the frequently, and justly,criticized tendency of 
the English school to look upon the laborer as a 
machine of production and to consider his wage 
simply as an element of the costs of production, a 
deduction from the national income and not a part 
of it.— Positive Theory of Capital,’ by Bohm- 
Bawerk, p. 67. 


(2) Capital and Land.—The next stage of the 
controversy brings us to the question whether we 
are to give the name of capital only to the products 
of labor that serve for acquisition, the ‘‘ previous 
stored-up labor,” or are to include land. Both 
views claim for the name of capital, a really im- 
portant and fruitful conception. As contrasted 
with labor, land has so much in common with the 
‘produced’? acquisitive instruments of material 
nature, that a union of them under one conception 
has good justification. So, too, the income which 
flows from the two kinds of acquisitive instru- 
ments has, in many essential respects, the same 
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nature, and this likewise favors the uniting of 
them in one conception. On the other hand, in 
many essential respects, land and capital take 
different ways. The former is immovable; the 
latter, for the most part, movable. The former is 
a gift of nature; the latter, a result of labor. The 
former cannot be increased, the latter can be. 
The land owner has a social and economical posi- 
tion essentially different from that of the capitalist, 
property in land is justified on essentially different 
grounds from property in movables. Land is the 
special object of a kind of production which is 
economically distinguished by many important 
peculiarities. Income from land, while subject to 
many laws in common with income from capital, 
obeys many distinct laws of its own—land rent, 
for instance, rising with ecohomical development, 
while interest falls. On all these considerations, 
the number of which might easily be increased, it 
is most convenient to keep land quite distinct 
from the other kinds of productive wealth. 

Thus the two competing conceptions are fairly 
well balanced in importance and suggestiveness, 
and if these properties were the only things to look 
to in deciding our controversy, the decision might 
really be left very much to individual choice. If, 
however, we go on to compare the two in the light 
of the other rules we have laid down, as regulating 
appropriate terminology, we find several points in 
which the ‘‘complex of produced acquisitive in- 
struments ”’ has a definite advantage over its com- 
petitor. The first isthat of economy ofterms. If 
we apply the word capital to all the material 
means of acquisition, then the narrower of the 
competing conceptions, and the branch of income 
that corresponds to it, remain, notwithstanding 
When 
we have disposed of the words capital, and rent of 
capital otherwise, we have no correspondingly 
simple name, either for the group of produced 
acquisitive instruments, or for the income that 
comes from them. On the other hand, we avoid 
any such confusion of terminology by giving the 
name capital to the produced acquisitive instru- 
ments, The totality of all material acquisitive 
instruments may then, well and simply, be called 

‘acquisitive weaith,”’ and all income flowing from 
it may, on Rodbertus’s precedent, be called. Rent, 
with its convenient subdivisions of land rent, and 
capital rent. 

The limitation of capital to ‘‘produced means of 
acquisition” has another advantage in being in 
accord with popular usage. Both scientific and 
popular language tell us unmistakably that they 
do not put land under capital, but oppose the 
two. 

The genius of our language plainly distinguishes 
between landowner and capitalist. No one will 
say that a nation that has an abundance of fruitful 
soil is possessed of great capital on that account. 
The name of interest is never applied by people 
generally to the income from land, and in scientific 
literature it is so applied only by an insignificant 
minority. Andin the discussion of the great social 
problems, property in land, and property in capital 
are generally attacked and defended by quite dis- 
tinct people, and quite distinct methods. If we 
sum up all that has been said, the conclusion 
seems to be that while, for reasons repeatedly 
given, there can be no idea of an absolutely con- 
vincing argument, there is still a considerable 
balance in favor of defining capital as the “ pro- 
duced means of acquisition,’ and against the in- 
clusion of land.—/d7d., p. 55. 
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9. THE WORK OF CAPITAL. 


The statement has been made that capital is not one of the original productive 
factors. It must not be understood by this, that capital does not add to the wealth 
produced. ‘That would be an absurd claim to make. But capital is not an active 
productive force, in the sense in which man is. Capitalis an instrument which aids 
man. Its special significance is that it renders possible, roundabout methods of pro- 
duction, which are vastly more fruitful, making a unit of human energy, accomplish 
manifold more than it would, if direct methods were followed. It may seem a little 
strange at first, that the roundabout methods of production should be the best 
methods, and that improvements should mean an increasing number of stages, 
between the beginning and the end of an industrial process. Observation, however, 
shows us that such is the case. What is the direct method of catching fish? It is 
to seize them with the help of such unaided powers, as nature has given us. What 
can be accomplished in this way, each reader knows without being told. Let us 
take the case of a modern fishermen, and ask ourselves: How many steps are 
there between the beginning and the end of his productive process? A fishing- 
pole has to be constructed, also a line, and alsoa hook. The construction of the 
line at least, implies previous productive processes, and so does the construction of 
the hook. ‘Then bait must be procured. Between the beginning and the end of 
this very simple process, there are many steps, even when the process is reduced to 
simple terms. If the fisherman is transported from a distant point to the ocean, by 
means of a steam-railway, and he then takes a steam-launch to the fishing grounds, 
the number of things which have been performed, before the fish are caught, is so 
great, that it would be extremely difficult to enumerate them. When we take the 
case of a farmer using modern agricultural implements, we find that not merely 
hundreds, but thousands, of processes intervene before the crops are harvested. If 
we follow up the evolution of farming. from very early times, we shall find that 
every advance in progress, is accompanied by an increased use in capital, and that 
this increased use of capital means an ever increasing number of steps between the 
beginning and the end of agricultural operations. ‘The roundabout method is pur- 
sued, and with further advaneement, the method followed, becomes to an increasing. 
extent roundabout. 

It is natural to ask the question: Why is it that roundabout methods of produc- 
tion are more fruitful than directs methods? ‘The chief reason appears to be, that 
in roundabout methods, use is made of the forces of nature. The world is full of 
forces which man with every step forward in industrial civilization, utilizes to an 
increasing extent. Now the utilization of the forces which reside in external 
material nature, means thrusting intermediate steps between the beginning, and the 
end of production. Of course it need not be said that the mere lengthening out of 
the process in itself is a detriment, and not an advantage. The significance of the 
roundabout. method is this: that in the utilization of the forces with which we are 
surrounded, we are required to adopt indirect rather than direct methods. 

Capitalistic production implies accumulated wealth, because without accumu- 
lated wealth, men cannot wait long enough to pursue roundabout methods. 
Capitalistic production means that past accumulations yield fruitage of goods 
destined for consumption in the present; and that at present, productive forces are 
in operation, which will in turn result in fruitage in the future. Past, Present and 
Future are vitally connected in capitalistic production. This has significance in 
many different directions. Ethically, it requires the cultivation of prudence and 
forethought in a high degree. Modern capitalistic production has its peculiar 
virtues, as well as its peculiar vices; and those who are unable to acquire these 
virtues, cannot hope to meet with success in modern society. The easy-going man, 
placidly living from hand to mouth, doing many things fairly well, and good- 
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naturedly helpful to those about him, is a type of man who may be regarded as a. 
survival. We all know this type, and we know that he does not meet with large 
success in our day. 

The capitalistic method of production is especially significant for labor. It has. 
an advantage in the increased quantity of economic goods produced for consumption, 
but it has its disadvantage in the waiting which is required, between the beginning 
of productive effort, and the fruitage of this effort in consumption goods, or, if we 
may use the term, in enjoyment goods. ‘‘The roundabout ways of capital,’ 
says Prof. von Bohm-Bawerk, “are fruitful but long; they procure us more or bet-. 
ter consumption goods, but only at a later period of time.’’ Naturally there are a 
few exceptions to the rule, that, the roundabout way requires more time. ‘The same 
writer whom we have just quoted, gives as an illustration of the exceptions, the man 
who wishes to get apples from a high tree, and who accomplishes his purpose more 
speedily, by first procuring a long pole and then knocking down the apples. But the 
exceptions to the rule are really insignificant. It is the roundabout method of 
capitalistic production, with its sacrifice of time, which makes the workman depend-. 
ent upon the capitalist, who holds in his control those intermediate products. 


called capital. (1) 
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(1) Productivity of Capital.—lLastly, we can 
now answer, easily and categorically, the much 
disputed question, whether any independent pro- 
ductive power is inherent in capital; or, to put the 
question in its usual form, whether capital is a 
third and independent ‘‘factor in production” 
alongside of labor and nature? 

The answer must be a most distinct negative. 
This seems to me the only conclusion any one can 
come to, provided he makes clear to himself the 
sense in which this question is put, and must be 
put, if it is worth the trouble of putting at all. And 
this sense is a very emphatic one. The following 
analogy will make it perfectly clear. A man 
throws a stone at another man and kills him. 
Has the stone killed the man? If the question is 
put without laying any special emphasis it may be 
answered without hesitation in the affirmative. 
But how if the murderer, on his trial, were to de- 
fend himself by saying that it was not he, but the 
stone that had killed the man. Taking the words 
in this sense should we still say that the stone had 
killed the man, and acquit the murderer? 

Now it is with an emphasis like this that econo- 
mists inquire as to the independent productivity 
of capital. The question comes up in the course 
of the inquiry concerning the elements which con- 
stitute our material goods. A similar interest to 
that which the chemist has in the analysis of com- 
pound bodies, leads the economist to analyze the 
multiform transition stages of material goods, to 
trace them back to their source, and to resolve the 
thousandfold instruments and auxiliaries of pro- 
duction, to which, directly or indirectly, they owe 
their existence, into the simple fundamental 
powers from the co-operation of which, everything 
proceeds. In this connection the doubt arises 
whether capital is an independent productive 
power or not. The whole spirit of the inquiry 
allows only one meaning to be given to the ques- 
tion, and the emphasis is very marked. We are 
not asking about dependent intermediate causes, 
but about ultimate independent elements. The 
question is not, whether capital plays a part in the 
bringing about of a productive result—such as the 





stone does, in the killing of the man—but whether, 
granted the productive result, some part of it is. 
due to capital so entirely, and peculiarly, that it 
simply cannot be put to the credit of the two other 
recognized elementary factors, nature and labor. 
Now can this question be answered in the affirma-. 
tive? 

Emphatically it cannot. Capital is an inter- 
mediate product of nature and labor, nothing 
more. Its own origin, its existence, its subsequent. 
action, are nothing but stages in the continuous. 
working of the true elements, nature and labor. 
They, and they alone do everything from beginning 
to end, in bringing consumption goods into exist-. 
ence. The only distinction is that sometimes they 
do it all at onge, sometimes by several stages. In 
the latter case, the completion of each stage is. 
marked outwardly by the appearance of a fore-pro- 
duct or intermediate product, and capital has. 
emerged. 

But, let me ask, is a thing any the less the. 
work of its author, that it is not produced all at 
once, but in installments? If to-day, by allying 
my labor with natural powers, I make bricks out 
of clay, and to-morrow, by allying my labor with 
natural gifts, I obtain lime, and the day after that 
make mortar and soconstruct a wall, can it be said. 
of any part of the wall, that I and the natural 
powers have not made it? 

Again, before a lengthy piece of work, such as. 
the building of a house, is quite finished, it 
naturally must be at one time a fourth finished, 
then a half finished, then three-quarters finished. 
What now would be said if one were to describe. 
these inevitable stages of the work as independent 
requisites of house-building, and maintain that, 
for the building of a house, we require, besides 
building materials and labor, a quarter-finished 
house, a half-finished house, a three-quarters fin- 
ished house ? 

In form, perhaps, it is less striking, but in 
effect it is not a whit more correct, to elevate 
those intermediate steps in the progress of the 
work, which outwardly take the shape of capital, 
into an independent agent of production by the. 
side of nature and labor.—‘‘Positive Theory of 
Capital,” by Bohm-Bawerk, pp. 95-97. 
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Om wee V OLUTION: OF PRODUCTION. 


We have already spoken in a general way of the evolution of industrial society. 
Of this evolution the evolution of production is one part, and it partakes of those 
same general characteristics which have been described. There is the same transi- 
tion from smallness to largeness and from simplicity to complexity; from homoge- 
neity to highly organized heterogeneity. ‘The productive unit increases in size, and 
with this increase in the size of the productive unit, a differentiation of elements. 
goes forward. New elements continually emerge with the evolution of produc- 
tion. 

The farmer who in early society, tills the soil with his few tools does not sep- 
arate out in his mind, the various elements which are combined in production. He 
thinks nothing about land, labor and capital as separate elements, and it never 
occurs to him to enquire whether or not capital is an original productive force. He 
probably does not even have any word which means capital. He has words for his. 
separate tools and implements which are few and simple, but he probably has no. 
familiar word for the general idea ‘‘capital.’? We are speaking now, it must be 
remembered, about farming in primitivesociety. Even the farmer in modern society 
who cultivates his own land with his own tools will probably not often have occa- 
sion to use the word capital, unless he takes part in the discussion of questions of the 
day, although these questions have rendered it familiar to him; and he may 
occasionally lament his insufficiency of capital, instead of specifying the particular 
tools or implements or animals, which he needs, as a farmer in primitive society 
would have done. Similarly the mechanic, let us say the carpenter, in primitive 
society working with his own tools in his own shop, does not separate, as does the 
modern manufacturer, the various forces and elements which enter into production. 
Every step forward, however, in the evolution of production, means the emergence 
of new factors, and likewise the emergence of new classes. The evolution of fac- 
tors and of classes goes hand in hand. 

Nature is employed in an increasing number of ways, as production develops. 
We cannot say that new forces come into existence, but new forces are discovered. 
and utilized. But these new forces are utilized to such an extent in connection 
with land, that we can perhaps almost as accurately as heretofore,speak of nature as 
land. Nature has not been to an increasing extent resolved into new economic fac- 
tors with the evolution of production. We still speak and think of the part which 
nature plays, asa unit when we are discussing production in economic terms. It 
is very different, however, with the human factor. We do not have merely labor as. 
a unit, but we have many grades and sorts of human effort to which we apply dif- 
ferent terms. We have skilled and unskilled labor, and skilled labor is differen-. 
tiated into a vast number of species. We have foremen, superintendents, general 
managers, as well as those who aid production indirectly through intellectual 
efforts: inventors, lawyers, teachers, preachers, and those concerned in the work of 
government, whether they simply preserve law and order, or by legislation and 
administration help give shape to industrial life. Every day, almost, some new 
economic class seems to emerge. Especially significant, however, is the emergence 
of that distinct class for which we have a new term, borrowed from the French, 
namely, ‘‘entrepreneur.’’ The very word entrepreneur was wanting in our language 
a few vears since, but now the entrepreneur is the dominant feature in production. 
The entrepreneur is not necessarily a capitalist, or if he is a capitalist, he may be a 
capitalist secondarily. The entrepreneur is the one who organizes, directs and 
manages enterprises. He may borrow capital, rent land, and hire labor, and conduct 
gigantic enterprises in Napoleonic style. The entrepreneur is the great modern 
conqueror. (I) 

With the evolution of production, and as part and parcel of it, goes what is. 
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called the division of labor, which is nothing but a codperation of labor viewed from 
the opposite standpoint. The division of labor is generally mentioned as one of the 
chief causes of the increased productivity of productive forces. It can, however, 
hardly be separated out from the other features of the evolution of production. It 
is simply one part of this evolution of production which has yielded such enormous 
results that they surpass the wonders of the Arabian Nights. Reference has been 
made to the advantages of division of labor, as well as to its accompanying disad- 
vantages, in an earlier chapter.* That the advantages must be retained goes with- 
out saying. The real problem is to retain the advantages, and to remove the 
disadvantages, or, at any rate, to reduce them to a minimum. Reduction in the 
length of the working-day, improved educational advantages, and the discussion 
and interests of political life, are some among many forces which are operating to 
overcome the disadvantages of the division of labor. 

An interesting question relates to the increased productivity which is the result 
of the evolution of production. It is difficult, and it can scarcely be too much to 
say impossible, to give any precise measure of the net gain which has accrued to 
the human race from improved production. All sorts of statistics of increased pro- 
ductivity have been given; but these are very apt to mislead us. Wecan compute 
the horse-power of machinery in use, and we can show how many men it would 
take to do all the work which the powers of nature perform for us. It has been 
estimated, for example, that the machinery of Great Britain does the work of eight 
hundred millions of human beings. Some one else has estimated that the combined 
labor-power of steam-machines is equal to that of a thousand millions of 
men. 

Even early in this century Robert Owen, a prominent manufacturer as well as a 
socialist, estimated that in New Lanark, in Scotland, the working portion of a pop- 
ulation of two thousand five hundred, under his own direction produced as much as 
could have been produced half a century earlier by a population of six hundred 
thousand. Without going into the increased productive power in certain special 
lines of production, amounting to a hundredfold and even a thousandfold, it may be 
pointed out that the increased productive power which we have is far from being a 
net gain. When we calculate the horse-power in use, we must not forget that we 
have not merely to do with machines which produce goods for enjoyment, but also 
with the power which produces these machines. We have goods of the first order, 
goods of the second order, and even of the fourth and fifth orders; machines which 
produce goods, machines which produce machines, and even machines which pro- 
duce machines that produce machines, 

When we call attention to the equivalence between the work of a certain 
number of men and that which is done by machinery as if we were talking about 
net gain, we are in reality counting in the same thing several times over. Let 
us take railways, for example. ‘These represent a force which it would require 
thousands of millions of men to exercise. But this force which moves men and 
goods over the world, is not to be taken as net gain. (2) A thousand bushels of 
grain may be moved a thousand miles, which, were there no railways, would be 
moved only one hundred miles; yet the total net gain may not exceed one bushel 
ofgrain. It frequently happens that it is just a little more advantageous to move 
goods a long distance, than a short distance. Furthermore it must be remembered 
that with the old methods of production we would have had an entirely different 
distribution of the population from that which now exists. 

To sum it up, then, we may say that the net gain in production is grossly 
exaggerated by those who measure it merely by increments in the productive power 
in use in the world; but that, even making all fair deductions, the increased 
productivity is enormous. 

*See pp. 35, 36, September issue of PROGRESS. 
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TOS, tHE EVOLUTION 
TION. 


(1) The Entrepreneur.—Mastership is essential 
to a large and varied production. The industrial 
enterprises of the civilized states could not have 
been brought to their present height without 
miastership, and could not be maintained at that 
height one year without it. Whatever may be 
true of politics, the industry of the world is not 
tending toward Democracy, but in the opposite 
‘direction. 

In its first stages, the division of labor does not 
necessarily imply the introduction of the master- 
class. When the forms of production are few; 
when materials are simple; when only hand-tools 
are used; when each artisan working at his bench 
amakes the whole of the article to be marketed; 
when styles are standard, and the consumers of 
the product are found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, the need of the master is not felt. But 
when the hand-loom gives way to the power- 
loom; when the giant factory absorbs a thousand 
petty shops; when many persons of all degrees of 
‘skill and strength, contribute to a result which 
perhaps not one of them comprehends perfectly, 
‘or at all; when machinery is introduced which 
‘deals with a gauzy fabric more delicately than 
the human hand, and crushes stone and iron with 
the force of lightning; when costly materials re- 
‘quire to be brought from the four quarters of the 
globe, and the products are distributed by the 
agencies of commerce through every land; when 
fashion enters, demanding incessant changes in 
form or substance to meet the caprices of the 
market, then the master becomes a necessity of 
the situation. 

His work is not alone to enforce discipline to 
the body of laborers thus brought under one roof; 
not alone to organize these parts into a whole and 
‘keep every part in its plaee, at its proper work; 
not alone to furnish technical skill, and exercise 
‘a general care of the vast property involved. 
Beyond these, and far more than these, he is 
‘called upon to assume the responsibilities of pro- 
‘duction; to decide what shall be made, after what 
patterns, in what quantities, at what times; to 
whom the product shall be sold, at what prices, 
and on what terms of payments. The armies of 
industry can no more be raised, equipped, held 
together, moved and engaged, without their com- 
amanders, than can the armies of war. 

Those conditions of production which bring to 
the laborer the necessity of finding a master under 
whom he can work, bring tothe man of superior 
abilities and acquirements the opportunity to 
employ his powers for the greatest economic ad- 
vantage of society,and for the greatest profit to him- 
self. Inacommunity where division of labor has 
proceeded but a little ways, the man of intellect 
moves but one pair of arms. Ina highly organized 
industrial system, he moves a thousand. 

One man who has the genius to plan, finds a 
host of helpers, each of whom can execute his 
schemes nearly, if not quite as well as he himself 
individually could, who yet would have been 
wholly helpless and amazed in the presence of the 
exigencies, the difficulties, the dangers, which 
only arouse the spirit of the master, stimulate his 
faculties, and afford him the keenest zest of enjoy- 
ment. 

Whether we regard this as the ideal state or 
not, whether we rejoice or repine at the extension 
of the principle of mastership in industry, it is the 
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most characteristic fact of the industrial system 
of to-day. It is likely to gain rather than to lose 
importance in the years to come. 

During the great moral and political fermenta- 
tion which brought on the Revolution of 1848, the 
attention of social reformers in France was called 
to the possible benefits of codperation, being an 
industrial system in which mastership should dis. 
appear. Not a few of the English economists, 
and, following them, American economists gen- 
erally, have been led to take up cooperation as a 
practicable scheme, which only needs to be tried in 
order to work the most beneficent results. 

So far from it being true that the abolition of 
mastership is at present feasible, there never was 
a time when the distance between the man and 
the master, was so wide asit is to-day. Nay, the 
distance between the mere superintendent or over- 
seer, on the one hand, who thoroughly understands 
the technicalities of production, and has all the 
ability required for executing orders, for enforcing 
discipline among the working force, and for keep- 
ing the machinery of the mill smoothly running, 
and the real master, the organizer and energizer, 
on the other, is greater to-day than it ever was 
before. That distance, so far as I can judge, tends 
continually to increase, The possibilities of gain 
or of loss were never so great as now. Thechoices 
and decisions essential to the conduct of business 
were never so frequent, or so difficult. The differ- 
ence in the product, which results from the differ- 
ence between the able and inferior management ot 
affairs, was never so great. The toleration offered 
to the commonplace in industry was never so small. 

While the entrepreneur system is, thus, an 
agency of the highest efficiency in increasing the 
productive power of a community; becomes in- 
deed, the condition without which the industrial 
enterprises of modern society could not exist, it 
will be seen that it involves the possibility of 
industrial disaster commensurate with the forces 
it sets in motion. Just as the accidents of the 
railway are more destructive afd fearful than 
those of the wagon-road, so do the catastrophes 
of modern production exceed in their wreck of 
fortune and waste of capital, all that is possible 
under the less ambitious organization of productive 
agencies.—‘‘Political Economy,” by F. A. Walker. 
Advanced Course, section 106-109, pp. 74-77- 

(2) Gains and Losses.—Whether or not the ad- 
vantages obtained by operating on a large scale 
preponderate in any particular case over the more 
watchful attention, and greater regard to minor 
gains and losses, usually found in small establish- 
ments, can be ascertained, in a state of free com- 
petition, by an unfailing test. Wherever there 
are large and small establishments in the same 
business, that one of the two which in existing 
circumstances carries on the production at greatest 
advantage, will be able to undersell the other. 
The power of permanently underselling can only 
be derived from increased effectiveness of labor ; 
and this, when obtained by a more extended 
division of employment, or by a classification 
tending toa better economy of skill, always implies 
a greater produce from the same labor, and not 
merely the same produce from less labor: it in- 
creases not the surplus only, but the gross produce 
of industry. If an increased quantity of the par- 
ticular article is not required, and a part of the 
laborers in consequence lose their employment, 
the capital which maintained and employed them 
is also set at liberty.—'‘ Principles of Folsticat 
Economy,’ by John Stuart Mill, pp. ror, 102. 
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ll. THE LAW OF INCREASING, AND THE LAW OF DIMINISHING 
RETURNS. 


We have considered in a general way the evolution of production, and have 
found that as this evolution has gone on, man’s productive powers have had contin- 
ually increasing returns. Economic theory, however, has had far more to say about. 
a law of diminishing returns, than about one of increasing returns. Some early 
theorists, in fact, scarcely considered at all the law in accordance with which the 
returns to human industry increase. Doubtless the greater attention now given to 
this law of increasing returns, is simply one indication of the more hopeful view 
which modern economics takes of man’s prospects on our earth. Modern textbooks 
join together the law of increasing and decreasing returns, and speak of a law 
which governs the increase and the decrease. This law of increasing and decreas- 
ing returns we must now discuss. 

The law of diminishing returns at first had reference to agricultural production 
only. It was held that in agriculture a point was soon reached, beyond which 
returns did not increase in proportion to the further expenditure of labor and capital. 
We may express the law of diminishing returns in this way: in agriculture a poznt 
zs soon reached beyond which the returns are not in proportion to the expenditure of 
units of economic energy. ‘The illustration taken was a given area of ground. Up 
to acertain point, every one familiar with agriculture knows that increasing expendi- 
tures of labor and capital are remunerative. It is easy enough to find farms, the 
productivity of which would be increased more than fifty per cent. by fifty per cent. 
additional expenditure of either labor or capital. But when we pass beyond a 
point sooner or later reached, every farmer knows that increased outlay is not 
accompanied by proportionate increase in the return. When the writer was a boy 
in Western New York, the thrifty farmer hoed his Indian corn three times. A 
fourth hoeing, the farmer knew, would add to the size of his crop, but not in propor- 
tion to the added expenditure of labor. Similarly, when a given expenditure for 
fertilizers has been made, it is held that it does not pay to make additional expendi- 
tures, because there would be no proportionate increase in returns. 

After the law of diminishing returns had been developed in connection with 
agriculture it was asked: What is the relation between expenditure of economic 
energy and return in manufacture? ‘The conclusion seemed to be generally reached 
that in manufacture the law was one of constant returns. Quite recently economic 
theory has taken notice of a class of industries in which apparently, there is a law of 
increasing returns only. ‘These industries appear to be chiefly connected with the 
means of communication and transportation, or with the distribution of light and 
water from central plants to consumers. ‘They are railways and other highways, 
telegraph plants, telephones, lighting-plants, waterworks, etc. We have thus 
three classes of industries, each class apparently having a law of its own, expressive 
of the relation existing between expenditures of economic energy and return there- 
for. In the development of theory it early became necessary to make important 
qualifications in the general statement of the law. It was soon observed that 
agricultural improvements night be effected which would result in increasing 
returns in agriculture. Manufactures also offered difficulties, because so frequently 
they appeared to yield increasing, rather than constant returns. In fact the more 
carefully, one examined the various presentations of the law of increasing and decreas- 
ing returns, the more confusion of thought appeared to be involved in those presenta- 
tions. Prof. John R. Commons has rendered a valuable service by re-stating in his 
‘Distribution of Wealth” the law of increasing and diminishing returns, and in 
pointing out the precise nature of the difficulties which a critical examination of 
earlier views reveals. 

Professor Commons has shown that the law of increasing and decreasing returns 
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has been considered from four standpoints, although earlier writers had not per- 
ceived this. When agriculture was spoken of, a given area of ground only, was 
considered. When manufactures were considered, a given enterprise or business-unit 
was exainined without regard toarea. The question was really asked: What returns 
can be secured by a single undertaking, whether it occupies more or less ground? 
But still another standpoint is involved in the examination of returns, which an 
industry as a whole yields to human effort during its history. Weask, when we 
consider the conditions of well-being: What returns does agriculture yield to units 
of human effort at the present time, as compared with various periods in the past, 
and what are the prospects for the future in this particular? Finally, we may 
examine an entire industry at a given stage in the development of skill and knowl- 
edge, taking noaccount of its historical evolution.(1) Manifestly, if we pass from one 
standpoint to another, not knowing that we are doing so, our thought will become 
confused and our practical conclusions will involve errors. Yet this is what the 
older economists continually did. They developed the law of diminishing returns 
out of an examination of the returns on a given area of land, and then drew con- 
clusions concerning the conditions of well-being, which implied that what was true 
for a given area, was true for agriculture as a whole, during its development over long 
periods of time. It may be that ultimately, what is true for a given area of land 
will hold for the entire industry of agriculture; but undoubtedly, for a considerable 
period in the past, agriculture has been an industry of increasing returns. Human 
industry in agriculture has been more and more fruitful; and the prospect is, that 
the law of increasing returns will continue to operate fora long period in the future. 
At a given moment, agriculture may be an industry of decreasing returns, but one 
- moment succeeds another, and with the progress of time, improvements of many sorts 
are taking place. 

When we take a given area of ground, we find that sooner or later in manufac- 
tures, a law of diminishing returns begins to operate, even as in agriculture, although 
the point of diminishing returns is doubtless not reached so soon. Sooner or later 
the manufacturer finds it advantageous to occupy a larger area of ground, provided 
his business increases. If this were not true, the manufacturing of the world, might 
be carried on in a single hundred acre field. The recent development of manufac- 
tures seems, however, to lay special emphasis upon the advantages of a considerable 
tract of land for large enterprises. We can simply say that the connection between 
area of ground and the relative productivity, is not so rigid a one in manufactures as 
in agriculture. 

When we regard a single enterprise, we find that the limits of increasing returns 
are exceedingly variable. Businesses differ among themselves in this particular 
almost more than in any other, and almost to as great an extent, do men differ 
among themselves. Agriculture is not a business which the man of ordinary skill 
can extend very far, advantageously. ew men can manage profitably a farm of five 
thousand acres. "This means that before so large an extension of the single enter- 
prise is reached, a law of diminishing returns begins tooperate. The man of the 
same skill can manage a much larger manufacturing enterprise. When, however, 
any single enterprise is considered, it is necessary to look at the law of diminishing 
returns from two points of view. ‘he first is from the point of view of concrete 
product, that is to say, bushels of wheat, tons of steel rails, etc. The second is 
from the point of view of price. The entrepreneur is concerned with price quite 
as much as with quantity. Without going into the subject of price, every one 
knows that there is a relation between price and quantity, and that if increase in 
quantity of product, involves decrease in price, the advantages of the increased 
productivity will soon entirely disappear. In other words, the single entrepreneur 
must consider the limits of his market, and these limits may, and sometimes do, 
bring about the operation of the law of diminishing returns, before there is a diminu- 
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tion in productivity, considered with reference to concrete goods. When we take 
manufactures together during their development in the past century, and consider 
them with reference to the social point of view, we find that for them, as for agri- 
culture, there has been in operation a law of increasing returns, and that the 
relative increase in returns has been even greater than for agriculture. (2) 

In industries of the third class, for which the law of increasing returns, without 
assignable limits of increased productivity has been elaborated, we may say that 
there seem likewise to be, scarcely any perceptible limits to the growth of the single 
enterprise, short of monopoly, that is to say, the absorption of the entire industry by 
a single enterprise in such a manner, as at any given geographical point to exclude 
others from its field, There may, for example, be many entrepreneurs in the gas- 


business, but each ex¢repreneur has his own exclusive field. 
subject of monopoly, which we will consider in the next chapter. 





This brings us to the 





ll. THE LAW OF INCREASING, AND 
THE LAW OF DIMINISHING RE- 
TURNS. 


(1) Diminishing Returns and Rent.—It is to 
be noticed in all these standpoints that the arbi- 
trary unit with reference to which returns are 
measured is a compound unit of capital and 
labor, z.e. a ‘‘dose’’ of capital and labor. Where 
diminishing returns hold true, it isagreed that for 
the successive increments of the earlier invest- 
ments of capital and labor, there may be increas. 
ing returns; but for the later increments, a 
condition of productivity sets in where the 
returns per increment become proportionally 
less. 

* * * * * * 

But if we confine ourselves to the first stand- 
point, having regard to the quantity of product, 
and not its value, we shall find that agriculture, 
as well as manufactures, has constantly shown 
increasing returns per unit of labor invested. 
Otherwise a relatively decreasing number of agri- 
culturists could not have provided food and raw 
materials, not only for themselves, but for the 
nation at large, and for foreign markets. In Eng- 
land it is possible to take a large view of the prog- 
ress of agriculture covering, say, six hundred 
years; and there we find that the product per 
acre of staple crops has increased tenfold. And if 
we take into account the infinite new varieties of 
agricultural products, we can see that the produc- 
tiveness of agriculture asa whole, measured per 
capita of those engaged in the industry, has 
steadily increased. 

The fact that agricultural products have in- 
creased in value while those of manufactures have 
fallen, may be well explained, not by recourse to 
a law of the general diminishing of agriculture 
throughout the world at large, but by the exag- 
gerated system of private property in land, which 
locks up great estates from cultivation, or encour- 
ages speculation and short leases, thus keeping 
land back from more profitable kinds of cultiva- 
tion. The difference between agriculture and 
manufactures, from this first standpoint, is simply 
in the different rates of increase. In agriculture 
there is a physical barrier to production, consist- 
ing in the forces of nature, which, however, is 
being continually pushed downward and outward ; 
and improvements in all industrial arts have 
enabled agriculture to derive increasing returns 
from lower margins. 

In manufactures there is also a barrier to pro- 





duction, consisting in the forces of nature and 
society which have not yet been brought into sub- 
jection and organization. But this barrier is being 
steadily overcome. The difference between agri- 
culture and manufactures, considered from the 
first standpoint, is simply that in manufactures the 
rate of increase is greater than in agriculture. 
For the future there seems to be no limit to this 
increase, until the time may come when invention 
and progress shall cease. And whatever may be 
said of a future limit to increasing returns in 
agriculture, the past and present show that such a 
limit has not yet been reached. 

There are many indications, too, that agriculture 
is beginning an era of unparalleled development 
and increasing returns. Great corporations are 
entering this field, and, with immense capital at 
their command, they promise to exploit nature as 
never before. Extensive systems of irrigation 
will banish nature’s lottery of seasons and rains. 
Acres of glass, and thousands of steam-pipes and 
electric currents will control the temperature. 
Chemistry and electricity will do for agriculture 
as much as they have done for manufactures. 
Biology will have its scientific experts and in- 
ventors. There is no limit to what science, accu- 
mulated capital, and organized industry can do for 
agriculture. The industry, as a whole, shows no 
signs of diminishing returns. 

It is from the first standpoint that the important 
conclusion is drawn that population tends to 
crowd upon the means of subsistence. It is held 
that, taking the industry of agriculture as a whole, 
the necessity of recourse to lower margins of culti- 
vation is a result of the growth of population; and 
that, as population crowds into these lower 
margins, the quantity of product which labor pro- 
duces must be proportionately less. But, from the 
considerations already presented, the conclusion is 
reached that never yet in civilized lands has the 
qnantity of product per capita of those engaged in 
agriculture diminished, but has steadily increased. 
This is due to the fact that invention, enterprise, 
and accumulation of capital have proceeded faster 
than population; and that, though the margin of 
cultivation may be lower to-day than in ages past, 
yet the control of man over nature has more than 
compensated for the diminished natural resources. 
One industry helps another. Especially has prog- 
ress in facilities for transportation increased the 
productivity and economy of all industries. One 
industry is not to be looked upon asisolated. In 
this way, taking all industries as a whole, there 
have been increasing returns throughout them all. 


POLITICAL 


—‘' The Distribution of Wealth,” by John R. Com- 
mons, pp. 117-122. 

(2) Increasing Return.—In other words we say 
broadly that while the part which Nature plays in 
production, conforms to the Law of Diminishing 
Return, the part which man plays, conforms to the 
Law of Increasing Return, which may be stated 
thus: An increase of capital and labor leads gen- 
erally to an improved organization; and therefore 
in those industries which are not engaged in rais- 
ing raw produce, it generally gives a return in- 
creased more than in proportion; and further this 
improved organization tends to diminish, or even 
override any increased resistance which Nature 
may offer to raising increased amounts of raw 
produce. If the actions of the Laws of Increasing 
and Diminishing Return are balanced, we have the 
Law of Constant Return and an increased produce 
is obtained by labor and sacrifice increased just in 
proportion. 

For the two tendencies towards Increasing and 
Diminishing Return, press constantly against one 
another. Inthe production of wheat and wool, 
for instance, the latter tendency has almost ex- 
clusive sway in an old country, which cannot 
import freely. In turning the wheat into flour or 
the wool into blankets, an increase in the aggre- 
gate volume of production brings some new econ- 
omies, but not many; for the trades of grinding 
wheat, and making blankets, are already onso great 
ascale that any new economies that they may 
attain are more likely to be the result of new in- 
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ventions than of improved organization. Ina 
country, however, in which the blanket trade is 
but slightly developed, these latter may be im- 
portant; and then it may happen that an increase 
in the aggregate production of blankets diminishes 
the proportionate difficulty of manufacturing, by 
just as much as it increases that of raising the raw 
material. In that case the actions of the Laws of 
Diminishing and of Increasing Return, would just 
neutralize one another; and blankets would con- 
form to the Law of Constant Return. But in most 
of the more delicate branches of manufacturing, 
where the cost of raw material counts for little, and 
in most of the modern transport industries, the Law 
of Increasing Return, acts almost unopposed. 


* * * * * * 


All this and more may be granted, and yet it re- 
mains true that the collective efficiency of a people, 
with a given average of individual strength and 
energy, increases more than in proportion to their 
numbers, if they can for a time escape from the 
pressure of the Law of Diminishing Return, by im- 
porting as much food and other raw produce as 
they want on easy terms; if, as may be reasonably 
supposed, their wealth increases, at least as fast as 
their numbers; if they avoid habits of life that 
would enfeeble them; then every increase in 
their numbers is likely for the time, to bring a 
more than proportionate increase in their power 
of obtaining material goods.—‘‘Economics of In- 
dustry,” by Marshall. Book IV., ch. 13, par. 1. 


When in part one, we discussed industrial society and its features, we commented 


very briefly on combinations of labor and capital, and in the two preceding sections 
on production in this issue, we have mentioned the growing size of the business-unit. 
We have now to examine more in detail, one momentous outcome of the evolution 
of production, namely monopoly. Monopoly means a combination which has an 
exclusive industrial territory; it means a business-unit which shuts out of its field 
of activity, other business-units, so that it stands alone. ‘The desire for monopoly of 
one kind or another, has manifested itself in pushing and grasping men, during the 
whole period of history. Righteous men, sometimes called philosophers, but more 
generally called prophets, have cried aloud against the greed of monopolists. ‘The 
prophet Isaiah denounced those who join field to field, wishing to be placed alone in 
the earth. Legislation against monopoly can be found in all ages and all lands. 
But at the present time monopoly has a new significance, and that for two reasons. 
The first is that itis incomparably, more far-reaching, than in any previous age in the 
world’s history; and the second is, that its operations are so complicated, and so inter- 
woven with our entire life, that itis difficult for the plain citizen who is not a trained 
expert in economics, to detect its insidious presence and its manifold ramifications. 
Even when the presence of monopoly is clearly perceived, the highly complex char- 
acter of our industrial civilization, renders it difficult to discover it, and to apply 
remedies. ‘The peculiarity in our present economic situation with respect to 
monopoly is this, that the new fields of industry which have been opened up in the 
present century, are to a great extent occupied by monopoly. These new fields have 
precisely those characteristics with respect to production, which render the invasion 
by the monopolist a light task. But we do not express ourselves strongly enough, 
when we say that the invasion of these fields, by the monopolistisa light task. The 
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nature of the industries belonging to these fields, is in many important instances such 
that a monopoly of one sort or another is inevitable. The man who adds field to 
field, and crowds out others isa man whom it is comparatively easy to deal with; he 
is a wilful transgressor who attacks the equal rights of others to life and happiness. 

But the modern monopolist in the most important cases with which we have to deal, 
is scarcely in a position to help himself. The only question which he has to ask 
himself and answer is, whether he or some one else is to be the monopolist. All 
this will become more apparent as we proceed. It is essential, however, at the outset 
of our discussion about monopoly, that the student should fully grasp the fact that in 
monopoly, we are dealing with a turning point in both economic theory and practice. 
Evolutionary socialism for example is nothing but a certain view and interpretation 
of monopoly. When it is borne in mind that the socialism of the day is chiefly 
evolutionary socialism, it becomes appareut what momentous consequences are 
involved in our treatment of the problem of monopoly. We may safely say that the 
one who has not seriously attacked this problem in his mind, in order to gain an 
understanding of it, has failed in the first place to grasp the nature of industrial 
society, and in the second place has fallen short of the obligations involved in citi- 
zenship. 

Monopoly is generally discussed with reference to distribution, that is tosay, with 
reference to the effects of monopoly upon the incomes of monopolists, and upon the 
income of other members of society. But monopoly is first of all a problem of pro- 
duction, even if its chief significance is found in its effect upon distribution. 
Monopoly means one of the results reached by the evolution of production. It will 
be our endeavor to deal separately with monopoly as a productive method, and 
monopoly as a force shaping distribution. 

Every thoughtful person must long ago have had ie feeling, that current dis- 
cussions of monopoly are vague and unsatisfactory. They resolve about no clear 
and consistent idea of the subject. The same one term is made to cover economic 
elements, and combinations which differ among themselves in essential characteris- 
tics. Let the reader reflect for a moment upon all the varieties of business, and all 
the kinds of properties, which have been lumped together under the one term 
monopoly. Thus private property in land is called a monopoly, although the 
ordinary farmer little thinks of himself as a monopolist. Every sort and species of 
combination is almost sure, sooner or later to be called a monopoly, and this desig- 
nation is inevitable, if the combination is of such a nature, that the name, trust, can 
even by a stretch of language be attached to it. The combination may be exposed 
to competition to such an extent that it is upon the verge of bankruptcy, neverthe- 
less itis a monopoly! Every concern doing business ona large scale, is called a 
monopoly, although the keenest competitors may surround it, and the competition, 
which it most keenly feels, never ceases day or night. Unfortunately it cannot 
be said that the theorists are generally far in advance of popular discussion, when 
even writers who deservedly stand high as economists, give us a classification of 
monopolies, which brings every business under this general class, so that we have 
the absurdity offered us of a classification of monopolies, which presents us with the 
classes, competitive monopolies, and exclusive monopolies! 

Mention should be made of a serious and praiseworthy attempt a few years since 
to give a scientific and practical treatise on monoplies by Mr. C. W. Baker in his 
work, ‘Monopolies and the People.’? The same author has also a noteworthy 
article on monopolies in the ‘‘Cyclopedia of Social Reform,’’ edited by Mr. W. D. P. 
Bliss. A quotation from Mr. Baker’s article in the encyclopedia accompanies the 
present article, and deserves careful attention. (1) Mr. Baker, it seems to the 
present writer, made a good beginning, but it does not appear to have been followed 
by other writers. While the author values what Mr. Baker has written, the reader 
will see by comparison that he differs with this writer in important particulars. 
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The author will attempt to give, as clearly and concisely as possible, some of the 
more important results of his own thought and investigation, continued during 
several years. He will attempt to define monopoly, accurately, and to adhere 
consistently to his definition. He will also present a new and original classification 
of monopolies, which he trusts will prove, if not perfect, at least a great improve- 
ment on the very unsatisfactory classifications which can be found elsewhere. 
Monopoly signifies unity. This is what the word has meant from time immemorial, 
when employed by careful writers. When the term monopoly is used in economics, 
it signifies unity of management. We have monopoly in any line of business, 
when we have unity of control over the products of that business, It is not neces- 
sary that we should have an absolute unity, if we have what may be termed a sub- 
stantial unity, that is enough. Let us suppose 
that a combination controlling eighty per cent. 
of the supply of a product, is able to dictate 
one uniform policy for those outside the com- 
bination; if that is the case, we have a true 
monopoly. Monopoly means, to use the term 
of another, ‘‘unified tactics with respect to price.”’ 
We may have monopolies of sellers or pro- 
ducers, but in every case monopoly signifies 
unified tactics. Is there unity in the manage- 
ment of the gas business of any given city, Lon- 
don, for example? If there is unity in the 
management, manifesting itself broadly in unified 
tactics with respect to price, we have monopoly. 
Is there in Chicago, unity in the management 
of the retail dry-goods business? Do we havea 
unified control over price? If we do, we have 
monopoly in the dry-goods business, otherwise 
not. 

Monopoly means more than an advantage 
which one producer enjoys over another. An Charles Whiting Baker: 
advantage which one producer enjoys over his 
rivals in the same line of production, is called a azfferential advantage. But a 
differential advantage may, and does, coexist with competition, whereas monopoly 
signifies the absence of competition. The term ‘‘ natural monopoly”’ is frequently 
applied to land. But we do not find in any country in the world, unified control 
over the price charged for the use of land, or for the products of land. We find no 
uniform tactics with respect to price, so far as land is concerned. ‘There is a resem- 
blance, it is very true, between the differential advantage which the owner of a 
superior piece of land, enjoys over the owner of an inferior piece, and the gains of 
the monopolist, but the differences are vital. If economics has any claim to be 
called a science, it cannot overlook differences of such moment. John Stuart Mill 
does speak of land ownership as a monopoly, but elsewhere he shows how far land 
is, from being under monopolistic control, by calling attention to the fact that a 
monopoly on the part of land-owners, would mean the universal enslavement of all 
non-landowners in the world. Following unified tactics with respect to price, land- 
owners would speedily draw unto themselves all the wealth of the world, and would 
permit others to live, only on terms advantageous to themselves. 

Furthermore, it must be noticed that monopoly does not mean an absence of 
substitutes for monopolized articles. The street-car business may be monopolized, 
and as a substitute, people may walk or ride in hansoms. If coffee is monopolized, 
we may use some cereal preparation as a substitute. Perhaps it would be difficult 
to mention any monopolized article, for which some more or less imperfect substitute 
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could not be found. Naturally the existence of substitutes, modifies and lessens 
very greatly, the power of the monopolist, but it does not abolish the monopoly. 
Whatever the gains of unity in production, in price tactics may be, whether great 
or small, they are reaped by the monopolist. The power of the monopolist with 
respect to price, however, falls under Distribution, and its discussion must be post- 


poned until that subdivision of our subject is reached. 
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(1) Mr. C. W. Baker on the Evolution of 
Monopolies.—There is perhaps no point in which 
the modern science of economics, differs more 
widely from that of science taught by the early 
writers on political economy, than in its treat- 
ment of the subject of monopolies. 

This does not mean that the teachers of the older 
school were in error, or that the newer school has 
departed from correct principles or practice. It 
simply means that since the days of Adam Smith 
a whole vast revolution has been wrought in the 
world of industry, commerce and finance. The 
new political economy recognizes these changed 
conditions, and seeks to lay down the principles 





and rules which govern them. Until the modern 
era, the only monopolies were those which were 
established by royal grants relating to the manu- 
facture or sale of some particular commodity. 

In early English history the sale of monopolies. 
furnished a principal means for replenishing the. 
royal exchequer. 

Naturally such monopolies operating to lay a 
grievous and well realized tax upon the people, 
were bitterly opposed; and not a small part of the 
popular enmity to monopolies which still remains, 
voiced in such common expression as ‘‘competi- 
tion is the life of trade’’ dates back to that era, 
before the modern system of manufacture and. 
transportation had its beginning.—C. W. Baker, 
in Bliss’ ‘‘Encyclopedia of Social Reform.” 
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7. VARIOUS VIEWS REGARDING THE MALTHUSIAN THEORY OF POPULATION. 
PECULIARITIES OF LABOR SUPPLY.—Malthusianism and pessimism. ‘ 
8. THE NATURE OF CAPITAL AND ITS ORIGIN. 
9. THE WORK OF CAPITAL. 
10. THE EVOLUTION OF PRODUCTION. 
I]. THE LAW OF INCREASING, AND THE LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS. 
2. MONOPOLY.—Monopoly defined and described. 


QUESTIONS. 


7. Was Malthus a pessimist? What would bea pessimistic theory of the growth of population? 
What is the connection of Malthusianism with Darwinism? State the views of Henry C. Carey, and 
those of Herbert Spencer with respect to theories of population. What has the growth of population to 
do with land-hunger? What peculiarities are there in the labor supply? Give any illustration which 
may occur to you. 

8. Define capital. Is all wealth capital? Distinguish between social and individual capital. 
What seven kinds of social capital does Professor von Béhm-Bawerk mention? Distinguish between jixed 
and circulating capital. Whats the relation of saving to capital? Why is it not desirable to call land 
capital? 

9. What are the services of capital in production? Why are roundabout methods in production, 
more fruitful than direct methods? What virtues are connected with capitalistic production? What are- 
wts advantages, and disadvantages for labor? 

10. What new economic classes has the evolution of production brought into existence, during the- 
present century? What are the services of the entrepreneur? Whatis being done to lessen the disadvan- 
tages of the division of labor? What can you suggest? 

1]. What do you mean by the law of decreasing returns? By the law of increasing returns? To 
what did economists at first apply the law of diminishing returns? How did confusion of thought arise: 
tn the discussion of this law? Mention the four standpoints from which, according to Professor Com- 
mons, we must view the law of increasing, and of diminishing returns. 

12. Define monopoly. Ls monopoly something new in the world? What views are expressed and 
implied in the Bible concerning monopolies? Contrast present monopolies, with earlier monopolies. 
What relation has monopoly to the new industries of the Nineteenth Century? Mention the various 
businesses which you have heard called monopolies. What is the difference between a business on a large 
scale,and a monopoly? Distinguish between monopoly and differential advantage. Why is not private 
ownership of land a monopoly? 


SUBJECTS SEOR* SRECIAL SS TUB 


I. The increasing use of powers of nature in production, and roundabout productive processes. 

2. An examination of the increasing productivity of agriculture during the past century, and its 
causes. 

3. Are there any assignable limits to the increasing returns which manufactures yield to human. 
effort? 

4. The evolution of production. 

5. Phases of the law of increasing and diminishing returns. 

6. Monopolies in various forms. 
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Toe NERODUGTORY STATEMENT. 


N the case of Switzerland, we have seen that customs and habits acquired 
in the primitive village state, have been preserved through centuries ; 
through the feudalism of the Middle Ages; through the attacks of the 
later monarchs, till finally, at the end of the Napoleonic wars, the mon- 
archs of Europe confessed that the country could neither be partitioned, 

as Poland had been, nor could it be subjected to the rule of any monarch. Hence, 

the Holy Alliance left Switzerland united and republican, and especially sensitive 
to the democratic impulses of the age. In united Democratic Switzerland, there is. 

a prophecy of an ultimate united democratic Europe. 

England is an island state. As the mountains and lakes protected Switzerland 
from the full domination of the great states of the continent, so the “silver streak ”’ 
separating England from the Continent served in many ways to give the country an 
independent history. In England, as in Switzerland, traces of the original village 
state have been preserved. Like the Swiss, the English were ever devoted to their 
ancient liberties and privileges, and they have exhibited similar habits of courage 
in the defense of their liberties. In each. country, local government has played an 
important part in the political training of the people. (1) In Switzerland, the geogra- 
phy of the country favored the formation of many small, independent states or can- 
tons. In England, on the other hand, nature favored the formation of a single, 
compact state. England also differs from Switzerland in that the land is compara- 
tively rich and fertile. 

England, as an island state, includes the two islands of Great Britain and Ireland. 
As an Imperial State, it holds possessions in all the continents. Switzerland has 
been wedged in between great states. England for many centuries has itself been 
a great state. In the early Middle Ages, the Welsh contended on equal terms 
against the English. Later, Wales became a part of the English state. 

Scotland, in alliance with strong continental nations, maintained a good degree 
of independence of England until the seventeenth century ; and the full union was 
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not completed till 1707, while England’s full union with Ireland was not effected 
till a hundred years later. In the meantime, imperial England had grown, and it 
has since continued to grow, until to-day England is accounted the most formidable 
state in the world, 

The Swiss, with the use of democratic or republican forms of government, have 
ever contended against surrounding monarchies. England, on the other hand, has 
ever been a monarchy. It furnishes the best illustration in history of the develop- 
ment of a democracy, while the form of monarchy is still retained. (2) Swiss 
democracy dates from 1830, when the cantons engaged in liberal reforms ; and from 
1848, when a democratic constitution for the general government was adopted. In 
England, the first great democratic measure, known as the Reform Bill, was adopted 
in 1832. Since then there has been continuous 
development in the direction of democracy. 

There is a statement in the current daily press 
that Lord Salisbury has had an interview with 
Queen Victoria, and that he plainly told Her 
Majesty, that he could no longer be responsible 
for the government of England, unless the Queen 
should recede from her position in the attitude of 
England toward Russia. The news-gatherer may 
not be correct in his statements as to what the 
Prime Minister of England said to the Queen. 
Yet the statement, whether true or false, illus- 
trates an important fact in the present working 
of the English Constitution. The Cabinet makes 
up its mind as to the policy which it deems 
necessary that the country should follow in a 
given emergency. ‘The Prime Minister, as the 
spokesman of the Cabinet, confers with the Queen. 
The Queen may seek to change the mind of the 
Cabinet. Failing in this, it is the duty of the 
Queen to give effect to whatever the Cabinet 

Queen Victoria of England. deems necessary. (3) If, however, the Queen is 

of the opinion that the Cabinet is not in harmony 

with the voting constituency, the Democracy of England, she may accept the resigna- 

tion of the Ministers and appoint others in their places; and if the new Cabinet is 

supported by the House of Commons, and by the voting constituency, the Queen is 

vindicated as a democratic leader. It is coming to be more and more, a recognized 

principle of the Constitution that it is the duty of the monarch, to give effect to 
whatever policy the nation approves. 

The House of Lords is composed of members chosen according to ancient aristo- 
cratic forms. Yet since the Reform Act of 1832, the principle is clearly recognized 
that it is the duty of the House of Lords, to give effect to whatever the nation insists 
upon, as indicated by the election of members of the House of Commons. Within 
ten years the House of Lords rejected two bills for the establishment of an Irish 
legislature. Yet in each case the political party which was responsible for the bill 
was defeated at the ensuing elections. This is accepted as an indication that the 
nation did not intend to insist upon the measure. If after such an issue, the same 
party were to be returned to power, and there were a clear indication that the voters 
demanded the measure, then it would be the duty of the Lords to yield, and if the 
Lords still refused, it would be the duty of the Crown to create enough new Lords 
to pass the bill. (4) 

England, under the training of recent years, is not only becoming democratic, 
but it is becoming exceedingly sensitive and responsive to public opinion. 
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Democracy is frankly accepted, and the existence of every sacred and venerable 
institution is staked upon the good opinion of the voting constituency. 


1S. sINTEODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


(1) Origin of English Democracy.—The life, 
the sovereignty, of the settlement was solely in the 
body of the freemen whose holdings lay round the 
moot-hill or the sacred tree where the community 
met from time to time to order its own industry 
and to make its own laws. Here newsettlers were 
admitted to the freedom of the township and bylaws 
framed, and head-man and tithing-man chosen, 
forits governance. Here plough-land and meadow- 
land were shared in due lot among the villagers, 
and field and homestead passed from man to man 
by the delivery of a turf cut from its soil. Here 
strife of farmer with farmer was settled, according 
to the “customs” of the township as its elder men 
stated them, and four men were chosen to follow 
headman or earldorman to hundred-court or 
war. It iswith a reverence such as is stirred by 
the sight of the head-waters of some mighty 
river, that one looks back to these village-moots 
of Friesland or Sleswick. It was here that Eng- 
land learned to be a ‘‘mother of parliaments.”’ 
It was in these tiny knots of husbandmen that the 
men from whom Englishmen were to spring, 
learned the worth of public opinion, of public 
discussion, the worth of the agreement, the ‘‘com- 
mon sense,’”’ the general conviction to which dis- 
cussion leads, as of the laws which derive their 
force from being expressions of that general con- 
viction. A humorist of our own day has laughed 
at parliaments as ‘‘talking-shops,’’ and the laugh 
has been echoed by some who have taken humor 
for argument. But talk is persuasion, and persua- 
sion is force, the one force which can sway free- 
men to deeds such as those which have made 
England what she is. The ‘‘talk”’ of the village 
moot, the strife and judgment of men giving 
freely their own rede, and setting it as freely aside 
for what they learn to be the wiser rede of other 
men, is the groundwork of English history.— 
** The Making of England,” by J. R. Green, pp. 
187, 188. Edition of 1882, New York. 

(2) Powers of the Crown.—In our earliest and 
in our latest system, the King is clothed with an 
office, the duties of which are to be discharged for 
the common good of all. In the intermediate 
times it sometimes seemed as if the King had been 
made master of a possession, which was to be en- 
joyed for his personal pleasure and profit. In the 
intermediate times we constantly hear of the 
rights and powers of the Crown as something dis- 
tinct from, and almost hostile to, the common 
rights of the people. 

In our earliest and in our latest times, the rights 
of the Crown, and the rights of the people are the 
same, for it is allowed that the powers of the 
Crown are to be exercised for the welfare of the 
people by the advice and consent of the people or 
their representatives. 

Without indulging in any Utopian dreams, with- 
out picturing to ourselves the England of a thou- 
sand years back as an earthly paradise, the voice 
of sober history does assuredly teach us that those 
distant times have really much that is in common 
with our own, much in which we are really nearer 
to them than, to times which, in a mere reckoning 
of years, are far less distant from us. Thus it is 
that the cycle has come round, that the days of 
foreign rule have been wiped out, and that England 





is England once again. Our present Sovereign 
reigus by as good a right as Alfred or Harold, 
for she reigns by the same right by which they 
reigned, by the will of the people, embodied in 
the Act of Parliament which made the crown of 
Alfred and Harold hereditary in her ancestress, 
And, reigning by the same right by which they 
reigned, she reigns also for the same ends, for the 
common good of the nation of which the Law has. 
made her the head. And we can wish nothing 
better for her kingdom, than that the Crown 
which she so lawfully holds, which she has so 
worthily worn among two generations of her 
people, she may, like Nestor of old, continue to 
wear amid the well-deserved affection of a third.— 
‘Growth of the English Constitution,” by Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, pp. 205, 206. 


(3) Rights of Sovereigns.—To state the matter 
shortly, the sovereign has, under a constitutional 
monarchy such as ours, three rights—the right to 
be consulted, the right to encourage, the right to 
warn. And a king of great sense and sagacity 
would want no others. He would find that his 
having no others would enable him to use these 
with singular effect. He would say to his minis- 
ter: ‘‘The responsibility of these measures is 
upon you. Whatever you think best must be 
done. Whatever you think best shall have my 
full and effectual support. Aut you will observe 
that for this reason, and that reason, what you 
propose to do is bad; for this reason and for that 
reason, what you do not propose is better. I do 
not oppose, it is my duty not to oppose; but ob- 
serve that I warn.’’ Supposing the king to be 
right, and to have what kings often have, the gift 
of effectual expression, he could not help moving 
his minister. He might not always turn his 
course, but he would always trouble his mind.— 
‘« The English Constitution,” by Bagehot, pp. 139, 
140. 

She (the queen) must sign her own death war- 
rand, if the two houses unanimously send it up to 
her.—J/did., p. 725. 

(4) Method of Securing Harmony.—Two facts 
in the past history of England arecited as indi- 
cating the method of securing harmony. The 
first belongs to a time long before the theory of 
the subordination of the House of Lords had been 
developed, and at a time when the personal will 
of the Monarch was a much larger factor in the 
Executive than it is to-day. Queen Anne, in 1711, 
created twelve new peers in order to secure the 
passage of a bill through the House of Lords. 
But the case which is chiefly relied uponin sup- 
port of this method is that of 1832. 

The Reform Bill having passed through all the 
various stages which have been outlined, and the 
Peers still refusing to yield, the King gave to 
the Prime Minister a written statement that in 
case the Lords still remained obdurate, he would 
create enough new Peers to secure the passage of 
the bill. 

In view of this threat the Peers yielded and 
passed the bill. It is out of this case especially, 
that the theory of the subordination of the House 
of Lords has been developed. The Lords have 
in general accepted this position.—‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Constitution,” by Jesse Macy, M.A., pp. 51, 
52. 
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14; THE BALANCE ORFLO wR: 


The democratic state of Switzerland has been slowly formed around the German 
villages established in the Forest Cantons. The people have held to their primi- 
tive institutions, until they were finally united under a government of their own 
formation and approval. In England, the democratic state has been slowly built up 
around the monarch. ‘The chiefs who led the English in the conquest of the 
Britons became their petty kings. Fora time the English in England were subject. 
to many warring kings, till finally all were united under one monarch. In the 
meantime the feudal system began to appear, and the village farmers became subject 
to warrior chiefs. Heathen England became Christian, and the people were made. 
subject toan experienced church government drilled to the practice of Roman Law.(1): 
There thus appeared four distinguishable sources of political power and influence. 
First, there were the primitive local communities with their habits of local govern-. 
ment. ‘Then there was the king, who was leader in war and head over all. Next 
were the subordinate warrior chiefs who were be- 
tween king and people. Added to these were the 
clergy, exercising authority over many matters 
now belonging to the State. 

From the advent of Christianity, at the end 
of the sixth century, these four classes, or factions. 
thereof, contended for the chief place of power and 
influence. At no time has one class been able to. 
utterly crush out the others. ‘There has been con- 
tinuous strife, and civil wars innumerable. Not 
until the advent of democracy in the Victorian Age 
has there appeared promise of perpetual domestic 
peace. 

When the Normans conquered England, in 
1066, it was already an old and established king- 
—— |\ — dom. On the Continent the feudal system was. 

<< AWN A fully developed. In England it was but imperfectly 
Willian. thebConguerer formed. William of Normandy imported French 
feudalism, but he took care that the power of the 
feudal lords should be placed under more strict control. For support against his 
feudal lords, he looked to the English people. (2) He carefully preserved their local 
governments as he found them in towns, and parishes, and counties. William also 
recognized the Church in such a manner that he could more conveniently use it 
against the great lords. Everywhere under the feudal system, the chief conflict 
was between the king and the great feudal lords. In France this was a dual 
conflict, and the result was the complete triumph of the king over the lords, which 
gave absolute rule to the monarch and led up to the Great Revolution. In 
England it was a four-handed conflict. The clergy were pitted against the 
nobility, and there was a constant appeal to large sections of the people, as arbiters 
between contending factions. At all times there was maintained a sort of balance 
of power between king, clergy and nobles, with the people as arbiters. 

The various classes were not always united among themselves. ‘The nobility 
were divided into great lords, or tenants in chief, who held lands direct from the 
king ; and lesser lords who were for the most part feudal subjects of the great lords. 
It often happened that the lesser nobility sided with king or people, against the 
great lords. There was a similar division among the clergy. It often happened 
that the lower clergy sided with the people, against the higher clergy who took the 
side of king or lords. As to the people, there were all sorts and conditions. At 
the time of the Norman conquest more than half of them were slaves. Yet it was 
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that peculiar sort of slavery which secured to the subject certain rights to the soil, 
and an important voice in the settlement of disputes. In France, as the serfs were 
freed from the soil, they became more completely enslaved to the will of rulers. In 
England this was not the case. ‘The ruling classes were ever at war among them- 
selves. The serfs gained their liberties by favoring that class of rulers which 
treated them best. “They took a conscious share in the settling of political disputes, 
and they grew in political experience. 

The key to this unique method of growth of English democracy, is found in the 
fact that great and powerful kings looked to the local governments aimong the 
people for support against the great lords. The barons of William I. were French- 
men speaking a foreign tongue, and as such, they were naturally disliked and dis- 
trusted by their English subjects. And William took care that the estates of these 
barons should be so distributed that 
they could not easily muster their 
tenantry for war. He took care also 
that the military training of his 
English subjects should not be neg- 
lected. These were trained under 
local officers of their own, or under 
officers chosen by the king. The 
barons were thus surrounded by a 
force to keep them in check. The 
three Norman kings ruled the barons 
with an iron hand. William II. had 
to contend for his crown against his 
older brother, Robert, supported by 
the English barons; but the support 
of the English soldiery enabled him 
to gain an easy victory. William II. 
was tyrannical, brutal, offensive to Sain Acmpheae e 
all who knew him; yet, having the Mogg? ON Taeturoe Beveiss Ge Gok ee 
support of the English peasants, he 
overcame all enemies. Henry I. married an English wife. He conciliated the 
Church by the restoration of privileges taken from it by the former king. He 
gained the favor of commercial classes by granting charters to towns, and he also 
granted a general charter which more than a hundred years later, was made the 
basis of Magna Charta. The barons were completely subject to his rule. 

For twenty years after the death of Henry I. the feudal nobility ran riot. 
England was treated to the sort of rule which for centuries produced continual 
famine in the rich state of France. There was a disputed succession. Part of the 
time Stephen ruled, and part of the time Matilda; and all the time there was 
brutality and violence. The barons erected castles and practiced the feudal habit of 
rapine and plunder. (3) Yet all this contributed to the training of the people for 
their high mission. In the midst of the general confusion, the Church furnished a 
rallying point for the order-loving. It was through the agency of the clergy that 
order was restored, and the crown was bestowed upon the son of Matilda. In Henry 
II. the people found a king who could again lead them in the ways of orderly 
government. (4) He was a great statesman. Even more than William I. and Henry 
I. he looked to the local institutions among the people for support against the unruly 
nobility. (5) So thorough and effective was his system of government that when, 
during his absence in France, the barons revolted, the people arose of their own 
accord and put down the rebellion. The barons thus came to see that so long as 
the people were united against them, their cause was hopeless and the independence 
of their class was threatened. ‘Their only hope was in winning the people. ~ 
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14. THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


(1) The Balance of Power.—Nothing was more 
characteristic of Roman Christianity than its:ad- 
ministrative organization. Its ordered hierarchy 
of bishops, priests and lower clergy, its judicial 
and deliberative machinery, its courts and councils 
had become a part of its very existence, and set- 
tled with it on every land thatit won. Gregory, 
as we have seen, had platted out the yet heathen 
Britain, into an ordered church with two arch- 
bishops, each surrounded by twelve suffragan sees ; 
and though the carrying out of this scheme in its 
actual form had proved impossible, yet it was 
certain that the first effort of the Roman see, now 
that the ground was clear, would be to replace it 
by some analogous arrangement. But no such 
religious organization could stamp itself on English 
soil without telling on the civil organization about 
it. The regular subordination of priest to bishop, 
of bishop to primate, in the administration of the 
church would supply a mould on which the civil 
organization of the State would unconsciously, 
but irresistibly, shape itself. The gatherings of 
the clergy in national synods would inevitably 
lead the way to national gatherings for civil legis- 
lation. Above all, if the nation in its spiritual 
capacity came to recognize the authority of a single 
primate, it would insensibly be lead in its temporal 
capacity to recognize a single sovereign.—‘ The 
Making of England,” by J. Rk. Green, p. 302, Edi- 
tion of 1882, New York. 


(2) William and the Nobles.—William found 
himself fronted in his new realm by the feudal 
baronage whom he had so hardly subdued to his 
willin Normandy. Nobles impatient of law and 
aiming atan hereditary, military and judicial power, 
within their own manors, independent of the king. 
The genius of the Conqueror is shown in his quick 
discernment of this danger and in the skill with 
which he met it. He availed himself of the old 
legal constitution of the country to hold justice 
firmly in his own hands. He retained the local 
courts of the hundred and the shire, where every 
freeman had a place, while he subjected all to 
the jurisdiction of the King’s court, which, toward 
the close of the earlier English monarchy, had 
assumed the right of hearing appeals and of call- 
ing up cases from any quarter to its bar. The 
authority of the Crown was maintained by the 
abolition of the great Earldoms which had over- 
shadowed it, those of Wessex, Mercia and North- 
umberland, and by the royal nomination of sheriffs 
for the government of the shires. The estates of 
the great nobles, large as they were, were scattered 
over the country in a way which made union 
between the land-owners, or the hereditary attach- 
ment of great masses of vassals to a separate lord, 
equally impossible.—‘ Short History of the Eng- 
lish People,” by J. R. Green, Edttion of 1879. 


(3) Cruelty of the Barons.—The war now 
lapsed into sheer anarchy. The barons on either 
side broke loose from all restraint. ‘‘ They fought 
among themselves with deadly hatred; they 
spoiled the fairest lands with fire and rapine, in 
what had been the most fertile of counties, they 
destroyed almost all the provision of bread.’’ All 
goods and money they carried off, and if they sus- 
pected any man to have concealed treasure they 
tortured him to oblige him to confess where it 
was. ‘‘They hanged up men by the feet and 
smoked them with foul smoke ; some were hanged 
up by their thumbs, others by their heads, and 
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burning things were hung on to their feet. They 
put knotted strings about men’s heads, and twisted 
them till they went to the brain. They put men 
into prisons where adders and snakes and toads 
were crawling; and so they tormented them. 
Some they put into a chest, short and narrow and. 
not deep, and that had sharp stones within, and 
forced men therein so that they broke all their 
limbs. In many of the castles were hateful and 
grim things called neckties, which two or three 
men had enoughto dotocarry. This instrument of 
torture was thus made: It was fastened to a beam 
and had a sharp iron to go about a man’s neck 
and throat so that he might no way act, or lie, or 
sleep, but he bore all the iron. Many thousands 
hey starved with hunger .—‘‘ Students’ History of 
England,” by Gardiner, Vol. I., p. 134. 


(4) England Under Henry II.—England under 
Henry II. was already growing more united and 
more national. The crown which Henry derived 
from the Conqueror was national as well as feudal. 
Henry, like his predecessors, had two strings to his 
bow. On the one hand, he could call upon his vas- 
sals to be faithful to him because they had sworn 
homage to him, whilst he himself, as far as Eng- 
land was concerned, had sworn homage to no one. 
On the other hand, he could rally round him the 
national forces. To do this, he must do justice, and 
gain the good will of the people at large. It was 
this that he had attempted to do, by sending 
judges round the country, and by improving the 
law; by establishing scutage to weaken the power 
of the barons, and by strengthening the national 
forces by the Assize of Arms. No doubt he had 
little thanks for his pains. Men could feel the 
weight of his arm and could complain of the heavy 
fines enacted in his courts of justice. It was only 
a later generation which enjoyed the benefits of 
his hard discipline, which understood how much 
England owed to him.—J/ézd., p. 158. 


(5) Royal Rule by Means of Council.—During 
the reign of Henry II. much progress was made in 
the development of a separate judiciary. Henry 
I, had neglected the Great Council, and governed 
by meansof a smaller administrative body. Henry 
II. kept the higher nobility and clergy under his 
control throughout his reign by a constant use of 
the council, while at the same time he more 
thoroughly organized the high offices of State 
whereby the king’s government was kept in effect- 
ive working relations with the local governments 
in county, hundred, and town. 

Justices from the king’s court, or Curia Regis, 
visited the county courts as in the time of Henry 
I. The county was at one time divided into six 
districts with three justices assigned to each dis- 
trict. Later, twenty-one justices were distributed 
among four districts. Five justices. were dele- 
gated to hear claims and plaints of the people, 
and if questions arose which they could not de- 
cide, such questions were to be presented to the 
king and his wise men. Henry II. cannot be said 
to have created the independent common law 
courts, but his organization of the judiciary tended 
to that end. Two hundred years were needed to 
complete the separation which finally grew out of 
his system of courts. There is yet in the judicial 
functions of the House of Lords and of the Privy 
Council a remnant of the judicial duties which 
once belonged to the undivided Curia Regis, 
which was not in its origin distinguishable from 
the one national assembly.—‘‘ The English Con- 
stitution,” by J. Macy, M.A., p. 149. 
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15. MAGNA CHARTA., 


Green begins his account of King John by quoting from an old English chron- 
icle the: words “ Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence of John.”’ 
Then Green states that this terrible verdict of John’s contemporaries has passed 
into the sober judgment of history. The united disgust of the nation has forever 
banished the name of John 
from the royal family. 

It would be difficult to 
find a more vivid picture of - 
the difference between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic civilization, 
than is fnrnished by this 
fact in English history. 
Even in progressive Japan, 
the Christian population are 
in a quandary as to whether 
they shall make the cus- 
tomary bow to the picture 
of the Emperor everywhere 
displayed. To the heathen 
native the bowing is an act 
of worship. The Asiatics 
are trained to worship the 
Emperor, and all his prede- 
cessors as divine beings. 
Europeans are trained to sit 
in judgment upon their 
rulers. King Alfred is ad- 
mired because he labored 
and suffered, for the good 
of the people. William 
Rufus and King John are 
consigned to infamy for their 
tyranny and brutality. The 
one kind of training involves 
despotism; the other, in the 
end, involves democracy. 

Magna Charta belongs 
to the United States as much 
as to the British Empire. (1) 
In a sense it belongs to the 
whole world, because it rep- 
resents certain fundamental 
principles which are being worked out in all history. In all states of every variety 
the rulers are apt to go wrong. Wrong-doing in rulers can be corrected in but one 
way ; that is, by an appeal to the people, or to some portion of the people. In a 
despotism, wrong-doing is usually corrected by destroying one despot and putting 
another in his place. Ina really successful despotism, the appeal is never made to 
the people as a whole, but to factions within a clearly defined ruling class, all of 
whose members are in conspiracy against the people. Intolerable conduct on the 
part of despotic rulers is usually prevented by revolutions and assassinations within 
this limited class. In progressive states the appeal is to a wider and wider 
constituency. 








King John Sealing the Magna Charta. 
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Magna Charta is the record of an appeal to the people, by one of the great states 
of Europe. Its character and the circumstances of its production, fit it to be a sym- 
bol of appeal against tyrants, to all peoples of all lands. From the Norman Conquest 
to Magna Charta isa period of one hundred and fifty years. Of the seven kings, 
three, William I., Henry I. and Henry II., were statesmen of the first rank. Each 
of these had labored to bring the king’s government into effective cooperation with 
the local institutions of the people. Before John came to the throne, there had been 
ten years of tyranny and misrule under Richard 1. Yet, so effective was the king’s 
government as perfected by Henry II. that it required fifteen more years of the 
tyranny of John to develop a successful revolution. 

With all his iniquity John was an able ruler. He impressed all classes as being 
infinitely dangerous. Under stress of fear of the king, the nobility composed their 
differences, and sought to convince the people that their interests were safer in the 
hands of the barons than in the hand of the king. In fear of the king, the higher and 
lower clergy, also sought to persuade the people to uniteagainst the king. In view 
of a common danger, barons, knights, bishops and priests united in the leadership 
of the people, in their demands upon the king for a redress of grievances.(2) In 
the stress of the conflict, the Charter of Henry I., given a hundred years earlier, was 
discovered. ‘The Great Charter was deliberately written out in consultation with 
representatives from various classes of the people. It contains a summary of the 
tights and privileges, which the various classes of the people demanded of their ruler. 

The people did not immediately realize the liberties named in Magna Charta. 
The barons who secured John’s signature at the point of the sword, knew that he 
did not intend to observe its provisions. So they appointed twenty-five of their 
number to make war upon him in case he disobeyed. And they made John say, in 
one section of the Charter, that he would himself issue orders to the twenty-five and 
compel them to make war upon him, in case he disobeyed the provisions of the 
Charter. (3) 

_ Magna Charta is important in the development of free government, because it is 
a conspicuous illustration of a united people requiring of their king that he should 
obey the laws. Other kings were required to make similar promises. The Charter 
was made a standard for the judgment of future kings. The history of the Charter 
furnishes an illustration of the important principle, that in a progressive State, law is 


made to favor the people, and to limit the power of the sovereign. 


15. MAGNA CHARTA. 


(1) The Great Charter.—Copies of it were made 
and sent for preservation to the cathedrals and 
churches, aud one copy may still be seen in the 
British Museum, injured by age and fire, but with 
the royal seal still hanging from the brown, shriv- 
elled parchment. It is impossible to gaze without 
reverence on the earliest monument of English 
freedom which we can see with our own eyes and 
touch with our own hands, the great Charter to 
which from age to age men have looked back 
as the groundwork of English liberty. But in 
itself the Charter was no novelty, nor did it 
claim to establish any new constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

The Charter of Henry the First, formed the 
basis of the whole, and the additions to it are for 
the most part, formal recognitions of the judicial 
and administrative changes introduced by Henry 
the Second. What was new in it was its origin. 
In form, like the Charter on which it was based, 
it was nothing but a royal grant. In actual fact 
it was a treaty between the whole English people 
andits king. Init, England found itself for the 
first time since the Conquest, a nation bound 





together by common national interests, by a com- 
mon national sympathy. 

In words which almost close the Charter, the 
‘‘community of the whole land” is recognized as 
the great body from which the restraining power 
of the baronage takes its validity. There is no 
distinction of blood or class, of Norman or not 
Norman, of noble or not noble. All are recognized 
as Englishmen, the rights of all are owned as 
English rights. Bishops and nobles claimed and 
secured, at Runnymede the rights not of baron 
and churchman only, but those of freeholder and 
merchant, of townsman and villein. The provi- 
sions against wrong and extortion which the 
barons drew up, as against the King for themselves, 
they drew up as against themselves for their 
tenants. Based too asit professed to be, on Henry’s 
Charter it was far from being a mere copy of what 
had gone before. The vague expressions of the 
old Charter, were now exchanged for precise and 
elaborate provisions. 

The bonds of unwritten custom which the older 
grant, did little more than recognize had proved 
too weak to hold the Angevins ; and the baronage 
set them aside for the restraints of written and 
defined law. It is in this way that the Great 
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Charter marks the transition from the age of tra- 
ditional rights, preserved in the nation’s memory 
and officially declared by the Primate, to the age 
of written legislation, of Parliaments and Statutes, 
which was to come.—‘ Aizstory of the English 
People,” by John Richard Green, M.A., Vol. L., 
PP. 244, 245. 

(2) John and the Barons.—Though the Eng- 
lish barons still spoke French, and were proud of 
their Norman descent, they now thought of 
themselves as Englishmen and cared for England 
alone. 

John turned furiously on the barons, and 
was only hindered from attacking them by the 
new Archbishop, who threatened to excom- 
municate every one who took arms against 
them. 

It was time for all Englishmen who loved 
law and order to resist John. Stephen Langton 
put himself at the head of the movement, and 
at a great assembly at St. Paul’s produced a char- 
ter of Henry I., by which that king had promised 
to put an end to the tyranny of the Red King, 
and declared amid general applause that it 
must be renewed by John. It was a memorable 
scene. 

Upto this time it had been necessary for the 
clergy and the people to support the king against 
the tyranny of the barons. Now the clergy and 
people offered their support to the barons 
against the tyranny of the king. John had 
merely the Pope on his side. Innocent’s view 
of the situation was very simple. John was 
to obey the Pope, and all John’s subjects 
were to obey John. A papal legate arrived in 
England, fixed the sum which John was to pay to 
the clergy, and refused to listen to the complaints 
of those who thought themselves defrauded.— 
‘“* Students’ History of England,” by Gardiner, 
Vol. I., pe 187. 

(3) Section of Magna Charta.—And whereas 
We, for the honour of God and the amendment 
of Our realm, and in order the better to allay the 
discord arisen between Us and Our barons, have 
granted all these things aforesaid. 

We, willing that they be forever enjoyed wholly 
and in lasting strength, do give and grant to 
Our subjects the following security, to wit, that 
the barons shall elect any twenty-five barons 
of the kingdom at will, who shall, with their 
utmost power, keep, hold and cause to be hold- 
en the peace and liberties which We have 
granted unto them, and by this Our present 
Charter confirmed, so that, for instance, if 
We, Our Justiciary, bailiffs, or any of Our 
ministers, offend in any respect against any 
man, or shall transgress any of these articles of 
‘peace or security, and the offense be brought 
before four of: the said five and twenty barons, 
those four barons shall come before Us, or Our 
Chief Justiciary, if We are out of the kingdom, 
declaring the offence, and shall demand speedy 
amends for the same. 

And if We or in case of Our being out of the 
kingdom, Our Chief Justiciary, fail to afford 
redress within the space of forty days from the 
time the case was brought before Us, or Our Chief 
Justiciary, the aforesaid four barons shall refer the 
matter to the rest of the twenty-five barons, who, 
together with the commonalty of the whole county, 
shall distrain and distress Us, to the utmost of their 
power, to wit, by capture of our castles, lands, 
possessions, and all other possible means, until 
compensation be made according to their decision, 
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saving Our person, and that of Our Queen, and 
children, and as soon as that be done they shall 
return to their former allegiance. 

Any one whatsoever in the kingdom may 
take oath that, for the accomplishment of all 
the aforesaid matters, he will obey the orders 
of the said twenty-five barons, and distress Us 
to the utmost of his power: and We give public 
and free leave to every one wishing to take 
such oath to do so, and to none will We deny the 
same. 

Moreover, We will compel all such of Our sub- 
jects who shall decline to swear to, and together 
with the said twenty-five barons to distrain and 
distress Us, of their own free will and accord, to do 
so by our command as is aforesaid. 

And if any one of the twenty-five barons shall 
die or leave the country, or be in any way hindered 
from executing the said office, the rest of the said 
twenty-five barons shall choose another in his 
stead, at their discretion, who shall be sworn in 
like manner as the others. 

And in all cases which are referred to the said 
twenty-five barons to execute, and in which a 
difference shall arise among them, supposing 
them all to be present, or that all who have 
been summoned are unwilling or unable to appear, 
the verdict of the majority shall be considered as 
firm and binding as if the whole number should 
have been of one mind. 

And the aforesaid twenty-five shall swear to 
keep faithfully all the aforesaid articles, and, to 
the best of their power, cause them to be kept by 
others. 

And We will not procure, either by Ourself or 
any other, anything from any man whereby any 
of the said concessions or liberties may be re- 
voked or abated; and if any such procurement 
be made let it be null and void; it shall never be 
made use of either by Us or any other. 

We have also wholly remitted and condoned all 
ill-will, wrath, and malice which have arisen be- 
tween Us and Our subjects, clerks and laymen, 
during the disputes, to and with all men; and 
We have moreover fully remitted, and as far as 
in Us lies, wholly condoned to and with all 
clerks and laymen all trespasses made in con- 
sequence of the said disputes from Easter in the 
sixteenth year of Our reign till the restoration of 
peace. 

And, over and above this, We have caused to 
be made in their behalf letters patent by testimony 
of Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, Henry, 
Archbishop of Dublin, the bishops above men- 
tioned, and Master Pandulph, upon the security 
and concession aforesaid. 

Wherefore We will. and firmly charge, that the 
English» Church be free, and that all men in Our 
Kingdom have and hold all the aforesaid liberties, 
rights, and concessions, well and peaceab!y, freely, 
quietly, fully, and wholly, to them and their heirs, 
of Us and Our heirs, in all things and places for 
ever, as is aforesaid. 

It is moreover sworn, as well on Our part 
as on the part of the barons, that all these mat- 
ters aforesaid shall be kept in good faith and 
without malengine. Witness the above-mentioned 
Given 
by Our hand in the meadow which is called 
Runnymede between Windsor and Staines, on the 
Fifteenth day of June in the Seventeenth year of 
Our reign.— From Text of Magna Charta, im 
‘The English Constitution,’ by Jesse Macy, M.A., 
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1G: THEY WARSTORSTHEsKOseo: 


The Charter was given in 1215 and the Wars of the Roses began in the middle 
of the fifteenth century and continued, with various interruptions, until the crown- 
ing of Henry Tudor in 1485. During these centuries the conflicts went on between 
kings and barons and clergy. The barons had drawn their swords on behalf of the 
liberties of the people, but it was not of the nature of feudal lords to continue to 
fight for the liberties of the people. Only when confronted by peculiarly dangerous 
or obnoxious kings, did they curry favor with the people by granting them liberties. 
It was, however, of immense advantage to the people that both king and powerfui 
subjects appealed to them for support. It wasin another baron’s war fifty years after 
the giving of the Charter, that representatives from counties and towns were called 
to attend the meetings of the National 
Council. (1) In this way the House of Com- 
mons came to be added to the older Council 
of Notables, which now continues as the 
House of Lords. On account of conflict. 
among rulers, the Common Law and the 
courts of law were more favorable to the 
people than they would otherwise have been. 
The nobility became divided into more or 
less permanent factions, and these were 
known as being opposed or favorable to the 
tights of the people. These factors finally 
broke out into the Wars of the Roses, which 
resulted in wiping out of existence the old 
feudal armies. The coming in of the 
Tudors, introduces a new chapter in English 
history. Itis the end of the age of perpetual 
violence and brute force. The ‘Tudors. 
brought both the nobility and the clergy 
under the rule of the laws of the land. The 
common people had long been subject to 
law. It. is» the* preat'meritvot Henry Vii 

Henry VII. of England. and Henry VIII. that they made dukes and 

cardinals likewise subject to law. (2) This. 

history illustrates the principle that the true State is founded upon law and reason 

rather than upon brute force. Appeal to force tends naturally to destroy the State. 

The use of force strengthens the State only when it is used to destroy the agencies. 
of violence and extortion. 

Many of the acts of the Tudor kings are accounted brutal and tyrannical. But 
in nearly all cases they were directed against institutions and persons unfriendly to. 
the people. They looked for support to the law-abiding middle and lower 
classes, while they restrained and destroyed the unruly upper classes. The 
famous Star Chamber of Henry VII. is known in later times as an agency of 
oppression. In the time of Henry, nobles surrounded themselves with armed 
retainers. They overawed courts and murdered jurorsand made it impossible to get 
justice in the ordinary courts. By the use of the Star Chamber, the king brought 
these practices to an end. The nobles had built up fortunes by violence and extor- 
tion; by the use of the Star Chamber the king appropriated their property for the 
public good. The Church had for centuries been growing rich and corrupt. In 
nearly every conflict where the rights of the people were involved, the higher clergy 
took the side of tyranny and oppression. It was at the instigation of the clergy that 
the followers of Wiclif were put ‘down. The first Tudor left the Church still in 
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possession of its privileges and property. But in the time of Henry VIII. the 
Protestant Reformation sprung up, and as an incident to the reorganization of the 
English Church under the impulse of Protestant teachings, it was stripped of much 
of its property and nearly all of its independent political power. (3) 

By the Wars of the Roses, and by the high-handed acts of the first Tudor mon- 
archs, the old balance of power in the State was greatly changed. The feudal nobil- 
ity, commanding armies independently of the monarch, gave place to an aristocracy 
exercising power and influence as members of the House of Lords, or as officers of 
the king, or simply as men influencing the opinions of the people. ‘The Church 
having a large share in the government and exerting a power independent of both 
king and nobles had passed away, and Eng- 
land had become divided into two religious 
societies contending for supremacy. Henry 
VIII.’s reign was followed by the brief rule 
of Edward VI., in which Catholics were 
persecuted; and then followed the reign of 
Mary, in which Protestants were burned at 
the stake. 

When Elizabeth began her long rule, 
England was half Protestant and half Catholic. 
On the Continent there was war between 
Protestant and Catholic states. It was Eliza- 
beth’s policy to keep the peace between her 
subjects: to prevent civil war. At the end of 
Elizabeth’s rule, England had become almost 
wholly Protestant; but the habit of religious 
controversy remained, and the Protestants 
were divided among themselves. The Church 
as an independent political factor had disap- 
peared, but religious opinion had become a 
political factor of great consequence. There 
had been more than a century of printing, 
of ‘‘new learning’? and of intellectual 
awakening; and during nearly all this time England had been kept at peace. The 
people had had time to think. The condition of the masses had greatly improved. 
From this time forward, England is governed by opinions and beliefs rather than by 
brute force. A balance of beliefs takes the place of independent factions appealing 
to the sword to vindicate their rights. 

Opinions, however, need organs for expression. In England the House of Com- 
mons has become the chief organ for embodying the opinion of the nation in con- 
duct and institutions. Before the reign of Elizabeth, the House of Commons had 
for centuries been an effective organ for executing the will of the dominant faction 
of the day. It had never been an organ for the expression of the will of the nation. 
Any faction which happened to have an effective army at hand, could control the 
action of Parliament, could cause it to depose kings, to set up new lines of kings, to 
punish officers of state, to destroy enemies by bills of attainder, and to confiscate 
estates. For centuries before Parliament was thought of, as an agency for expressing 
the will of the nation, it had been used as an agency of superior force. But after 
the unruly classes had been subdued by Tudor rule, after a century of law and order, 
after the sentiments and beliefs of the people had been stirred to their foundations 
by religious controversy, the House of Commons came to be looked upon as an 
agency for carrying into effect the will of the nation, even against the will of the 
monarch. From the beginning of her reign, Elizabeth had trouble with her Com- 
mons. Many times she was induced, or forced to yield to their wishes. Instead of 
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a feudal army to redress grievances by unlawful war, the Tudors left a legislative 
assembly to redress grievances by lawful votes. (4) 


16. THE WARS JORSIAEWR@SES: 


(1) Arbitration.—Simon followed up his victory 
by an agreement called the Mise of Lewes, ac- 
cording to which all matters of dispute were again 
to be referred to arbitration. In the meantime 
there were to be three electors, Earl Simon him- 
self, the Earl of Gloucester, and the Bishop of Here- 
ford. These were to elect nine councillors, 
who were to name the ministers of state. To 
keep these councillors within bounds a Parlia- 
ment was called, in which, with the barons, bish- 
ops and abbots, there sat not only four chosen 
knights for each shire, but also for the first time 
two representatives of certain towns. This Par- 
liament met in 1265. It was not, indeed, a full 
parliament, as only Simon’s partisans among the 
barons were summoned, but it was the fullest rep- 
resentation of England as a whole which had yet 
met, and not a mercly baronial committee like 
that proposed in 1258. The views of Simon were 
clearly indicated in an argumentative Latin poem 
written after the battle of ewes by one of his sup- 
porters. In this poem the king’s claim to do as 
he likes with hisown, is met by a demand that he 
shall rule according to law. Such a demand was 
made by others than the poet. ‘‘The king,” a 
great lawyer of the day had said, ‘‘is not subject 
to any man, but to God andthe law.” The diffi- 
culty still remained of ascertaining what the law 
was. The poet did not, indeed, anticipate modern 
theories, and hold that the law was what the rep- 
resentatives of the people made it to be; but he 
held that the Jawconsisted inthe old customs, and 
that the people themselves must be appealed to as 
the witnesses of what those old customs were. 
‘‘Therefore,’’ he wrote, ‘‘let the community of the 
kingdom advise, and let it be known what the 
generality thinks, to whom their own laws are 
best known. Nor are all those of the country so 
ignorant that they do not know better than 
strangers, the customsof their own kingdom which 
have been handed downto them by their ances- 
tors.’? The poet, in short, regarded the Parlia- 
ment as a national jury, whose duty it was to give 
evidence on the laws and customs of the nation, 
in the same way that a local jury gave evidence 
on local matters.—‘ Students’ History of Eng- 
land,” by Gardiner, Vol. I., pp. 201-203. 

(2) Henry VII.—Henry VII. was a good, virtu- 
ous tyrant. He paid little attention to Parliament 
during his reign, which lasted twenty-four years. 
There is evidence that his tyranny, virtuous as it 
was, would have broken down had it been longer 
continued. His tools of the Star Chamber, Emp- 
son and Dudley, were speedily executed by the new 
king in response to a popular demand. 

I admit that it requires an effort to seein the 
reign of Henry VII. much _of the theory of the 
modern English Constitution. But there is in 
this reign one thing which should never be lost 
sight of. It mighteasily have happened that the 
great lords during this period should have regained 
much of their lost power. Henry might very 
naturally have rested for support upon them in- 
stead of upon a large number of middle-class folk. 
Had he done this, there is reason to believe that 
the habit of going to war against the king would 
have continued. 

But Henry VII. initiated a policy which was fatal 








to the leadership of the great lords. This policy 
was continued and perfected by Henry VIII. Had 
this work been less thoroughly done, it is not 
likely that there couid have been a century with- 
out civil war. If there had not been a century of 
government according to the formsof law, it is not 
likely that the Stuart kings would have been 
called upon to face that state of the public mind 
which actually confronted them. It is in this 
rather remote way that Henry VII. may be said to 
have contributed to the formation of the state of 
mind out of which the peculiar Constitution of 
England is constructed.—“ The English Constitu- 
tion,’ by Jesse Macy, M.A., pp. 217, 278. 


(3) Churchin America.—In Americathe Church 
is regarded as simply a religious society; it has no 
direct connection with the government. Seeing 
that the Church of the Middle Ages held and ad- 
ministered large estates, and formed an important 
part of the government, we may be in danger of 
neglecting to give due weight to its teaching func- 
tions. While itis well to distinguish between the 
two offices of the Church, it is not well to forget 
that both existed. The religious teaching of the 
Church has had quite as much to do with the 
origin of the modern Constitution as has its gov- 
ernment. 

It was the consciousness of a common religion 
that tended most to efface the distinction between 
Norman and English. In the twelfth century a 
national religious revival coincided with the 
preaching of the monks and the founding of re- 
ligious houses. Inthe thirteenth century came the 
Friars and cast in their lot with lepers and beg- 
gers on the outskirts of the cities. These occur- 
rences profoundly affected the religious sentiment 
of the nation. The charitable feelings of men 
were stimulated; hospitals were founded; and 
learning was encouraged. 

The revival of religion and of learning, with 
which the name of Wiclifs connected, followed in 
the fourteenth century. Some of the religious 
awakenings tended to the purification of the 
Church, and therefore strengthened it even politi- 
cally. Others, on the contrary, rather weakened 
the position of the Church asa part of the govern- 
ment.—/did., p. 27. 


(4) Victories of Parliament.—While England 
thus became ‘‘a nest of singing birds,’? while 
Bacon was raising the lofty fabric of his philosoph- 
ical speculation, the people itself was waking to a 
sense of national freedom. Elizabeth saw the 
forces, political and religious, which she had stub- 
bornly held in check for half a century, pressing 
on her irresistibly. In spite of the rarity of its 
assembling, in spite of high words and_imprison- 
ment and dextrous management, the Parliament 
had quietly gained a power, which, at her acces- 
sion, the Queen could never have dreamed of its 
possessing. Step by step the Lower House had 
won the freedom of its members from arrest save 
by its own permission, the right of punishing and 
expelling members for crimes committed within 
its walls, and of determining all matters relating 
to elections. The more important claim of free- 
dom of speech had brought on from time to time 
a series of petty conflicts in which Elizabeth gen- 
rally gave way.—‘“‘ History of the English People,’” 
by Green, Vol. IT., p. 492. 
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Previous to the Tudor century the people of England did not greatly trouble 
themselves with thoughts upon the nature of government. Each class was accus- 
tomed to contend for its own interests with little care for the interests of other 
classes. arly in the reign of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas More wrote his Utopia, and 
this book and its author greatly influenced the mind of the king. A little later 
the writings of Machiavelli came into England, and it is said these writings 
encouraged the king and his minister, Thomas Cromwell, to seek to establish an 
absolute monarchy. In that age it was but natural that statesmen and philosophers 
should seek to escape from the anarchy and brutality of feudalism, by increasing the 
power of kings. In France this 
idea of absolute monarchy was 
carried to its logical conclusion. © 

When Elizabeth died, in 1603, 
James VI. of Scotland became 
James I., King of Great Britain 
and Scotland. As an enemy of 
England, Scotland had long been 
closely associated with France. 
Surely the Stuart kings had the 
French idea of monarchy, and they 
continued to the end in close alli- 
ance with France. 

The Stuart kings turned Eng- 
land into a political debating 
society, and the debate lasted for 
a hundred years. Nearly all theo- 
ries of government that have ever 
appeared were put forth at some 
stage of this century of debate. 
The Stuarts advanced the theory 
that God’s method for maintaining 
righteousness among men was to 
choose certain persons to exercise 
authority. These are divinely set 
apart torule. It is made the duty 
of all others to obey the rulers and 
to cooperate with them in the ful- 
fillment of their mission. ‘he Oucennelizabeien Enelend: 

Stuart theory involved the fusion 

of Church and State. (1) The king, as head over all, was the fountain of supreme 
earthly authority. The bishops and priests were his ministers in matters spiritual. 
Councils, Parliaments and courts of law were his ministers in matters general. 
The theory of the Stuarts was logical and consistent, and it seemed quite in harmony 
with the facts of past history. Great reforms had been effected by power in the 
strong hand. 

At the beginning of the debate there were none to propose a consistent and 
logical theory in answer to the foreign Stuart kings. The English had a Parlia- 
ment which was accustomed to vote supplies (2) and to make laws. The opponents 
of the king in the House of Commons maintained that it was the duty of the king 
to obey the laws, and to faithfully execute the laws passed by Parliament. Parlia- 
ments had been used to depose kings and to introduce families of kings out of the 
natural order. Often had Parliament been used to destroy the king’s ministers. 
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In the stress of the conflict with the second Stuart king, a House of Commons was 
used to set up a court to punish a king for high treason. The logic of the Stuart 
theory of government was met, not by a consistent opposing theory, but by a series 
of events which made it appear inapplicable. The second Stuart was beheaded, 
the third was eleven years a vagabond, while England enjoyed an orderly govern- 
ment without a king, and the fourth Stuart was driven from the land, while his 
family was cut off by law from access to the throne. 

The great political debate was at the same time a religious debate. Religious 
corfviction nerved the kings for the conflict. They began as High Church Episco- 
palians, and they ended as professed Roman Catholics. It was religious conviction, 
also, that carried the nation to extreme measures against the Stuarts. ‘‘ England,”’ 
says Green, ‘‘ became the people of a book, and that book was the Bible.’’ In the 
- hands of whole-souled and earnest readers, the Bible has ever been an intensely 
political book. It holds out not the slightest 
hope of a blessed immortality in a future world 
to one who does not use his best endeavors to 
realize a righteous state in this world. Separate 
from politics, religion degenerates into a feeble 
sentimentality or into sheer hypocrisy. 

Even before the death of Elizabeth, bodies 
of believers began to be found in England who, 
in the stress of civil war in the middle of the 
Stuart century, were prepared to furnish a direct 
answer to the divine right theory of the king. 
Brownists, who later became known as Congre- 
gationalists, and Anabaptists repudiated all 
priestly authority. They fell into methods of 
church organization, which quite resemble the 
primitive village State of our German ancestors, 
where families subdued nature, and learned to 
farm their land by friendly cooperation, and 
composed their difficulties in town meeting. 
These new-church villagers first sought a home 
among the Dutch, where primitive towns were 
better preserved. Later they boarded the Mayflower and came to the New World. 
(3) The early churches in New England may be viewed as a sort of restoration of 
the primitive village state, transplanted to virgin soil after having received Christian 
~ baptism. (4) New England became the home of those most opposed to the 
Stuart rule in England. Democratic government in the church carried with it the 
same sort of government in State, because the two were united. Some of the 
most ardent believers in democracy in the New World went to England to share 
in the conflict with the king, and they boldly put forward the theory that 
God’s method in governing, leads to the establishment of friendly codperation 
among the people, and to the ultimate repudiation of authority in both king and 
priest. 
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of her ordinary prerogative. Not only were the 
clergy her subjects, but they were more her sub- 


(1) Divine Rights.—But if the theory of a Divine 
right of kings was certain to rouse against it all 
the nobler energies of Puritanism, there was some- 
thing which roused its nobler and its pettier in- 
stincts of resistance alike, in James’ second theory 
of a Divine right of Bishops. Elizabeth’s concep- 
tion of the ecciesiastical supremacy had been a 
sore stumbling block to her subjects, but Elizabeth 
at least regarded the supremacy simply as a branch 





jects than the laity. She treated them, in fact, 
as her predecessors had treated the Jews. She al- 
lowed nobody else to abuse or to rob them; she 
robbed and abused them to her heart’s content. 
But the theory which James held as to Church and 
State was as different fromthatof Elizabeth as the 
theological bent of his mind was different from 
her secular temper. His patristic reading had 
left behind it the belief in a Divine right of bish- 
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ops ag sacred and absolute as the Divine right of 
kings.—“‘Short History of the English People,’ by 
Green, p. 473. 

(2) Nation’s Reserve Powers.—The leaders 
in the House of Commons knew, as James and 
Charles did not know, the nation’s reserve power 
of resistance to arbitrary exactions. It was of im- 
mense advantage to the Commons that in the 
contest with the King they appeared at the same 
time to be the champions of the people against 
arbitrary exactions. 

Against the new theory of divine right the Com- 
mons had as a defensive weapon the old habit of 
asking favors and insisting upon redress of griev- 
ances before granting supplies. Under the new 
issue with the Crown this old habit takes on anew 
meaning. 

From the standpoint of the King, Parliament 
was simply one of the many agencies in his hand 
for getting supplies. These agencies were all 
equally legal and equally righteous. Sovereignty 
‘was viewed as a simple thing, and in the last 
analysis, according to the royal theory, sovereignty 
rested with the Sovereign. Upon his theory it 
was the duty of the Commons to vote supplies. 
If they refused to do this, it became the duty of 
the King to collect the supplies without the vote 
of the Commons. If the Commons persisted in re- 
fusing necessary taxes, then the House of Com- 
mons became obstructive, unconstitutional, and 
revolutionary. In support of this view the King 
and his lawyers appealed to history. 

The Commons also appealed to history in sup- 
port of their ancient and undoubted right to vote 
or withhold supplies. They, too, held to the 
notion of the unity and simplicity of sovereign 
power. They had long ago vindicated their right, 
as against the House of Lords, to control the votes 
of supply. Now, forced to an issue with the king, 
they made the further claim that in the matter of 
appropriations the Commons represented the 
sovereign power of the nation. Under this theory 
the king was reduced to a state of a mere peti- 
tioner. They would grant him supplies or with- 
hold them as they pleased. They asserted in even 
louder tones than the court lawyers had done, that 
their view was in accord with the ancient and un- 
changing Constitution of the English government, 
In this debate the idea of an ancient and unchang- 
ing Constitution was born, and two theories re- 
garding it became prominent. One made the 
king the predominant power; the other, the 
nation through the House of Commons. Accord- 
ing to the theory of James and Charles these two 
views of the English Constitution were contradic- 
tory and impossible. The events of the first half 
of the seventeeth century would indicate that this 
view was correct. Yet it is the mystery of the 
Constitution of to-day that both of these views 
have survived, and that they have actually been 
harmonized with each other. 

The lawyers in the House of Commons seemed 
to see clearly, if modern historians have not, that 


their strongest argument in this emergency was © 


not found in past history, but in present politics. 
From ancient history and from their new theory 
the Commons found themselves in possession of 
but a small fragment of sovereign power. From 
the standpoint of pure logic, their position was not 
enviable; but from the standpoint of contemporary 
politics, it was superb. Here was a foreign and 
unpopular king who insisted upon a wholly new 
theory of absolute sovereignty; yet he asked sup- 
plies of the House of Commons. By the simple 
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process of forcing the king to concede something, 
no matter what, to the demands of the Commons, 
as a condition of the granting of supplies it would 
be demonstrated that the so-called sovereign was 
limited, and the germ of sovereignty which the 
Commons claimed would thenceforth grow, and 
in course of time the Commons would be prac- 
tically sovereign in the making of laws and in the 
determining of policies. It is not necessary to 
assume that the party of the Commons had any 
clear vision of the remote results of their conten- 
tion. They did, however, see clearly the desira- 
bility of checking the growth of the divine-right 
theory by compelling the king to act inconsistently 
with his theory whenever he asked for supplies.— 
“ TheEnglish Constitution,” by Jesse Macy, M.A., 
p- 269, 270. 

(3) Compact Signed on Board the May- 
flower.—It was determined to enter into a com- 
pact of government which should not only have 
the binding force of law over all persons disposed 
to be insubordinate, but which would be, it was 
thought, of as much virtue under the circum- 
stances in which they were placed as any patent. 
On the day they entered Cape Cod harbor, there- 
fore, all the men, excepting seven of the servants, 
entered into and signed this agreement: 

“In ye name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyall subjects of our dread 
soveraigne Lord, King James, by ye grace of God, 
of Great Britaine, Franc & Ireland king, defender 
of ye faith, &c., haveing undertaken, for ye glorie 
of God, and advancemente of ye Christian faith, 
and honour of our king & countrie, a voyage to 
plant ye first colonie in ye Northerne part of Vir- 
ginia, doe by these presents solemnly & mutualy 
in ye presence of God, and one of another, cove- 
nant & combine our selves togeather into a civill 
body politick, for our better ordering & preserva- 
tion & furtherance of ye ends aforesaid ; and by 
vertue hearof to enacte, constitute, and frame such 
just & equall lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
& offices, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meete & and convenient for ye generall good 
of ye Colonie, unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience. In witnes wherof we have 
hereunder subscribed our names at Cap-Codd ye 11 
of November, in ye year of ye raigne of our 
soveraigne lord, King James, of England, France 
& Ireland ye eighteenth, and of Scotland ye fiftie 
fourth Ano Dom. 1620.”—From Bradford’ s ‘‘H1s- 
tory of Plymouth Plantation,” recovered in full only 
about forty years ago, and published under the edi- 
torship of Charles Deane. 

(4) Principles of the Reformation.—If we fol- 
low the development of the principles of the 
Reformation in Europe, first on the continent, 
then in England and Scotland, and finally in 
America, we for our part shall have no difficulty 
in admitting that there was a process of evolution 
in which the whole Western world took part. 
Anglo-Saxon democracy failed in the seventeenth 
century in Europe inits struggle against ancient 
laws and institutions. It began afresh beyond the 
ocean, in a new society which had been born 
again. It was there that the movement of the 
eighteenth century began; New England was the 
country in which it burst its bonds, and every one 
of the colonies of the refugees has had its share, 
large or small, but none the less real, in giving 
birth to what has become the mighty American 
democracy.—‘' The Rise of Modern Democracy,” 
by Charles Borgeand. Translated by Mrs. Birk- 
beck Hill. 
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18. THE ADVENT OF DEMOCRACY. 


According to the Stuart theory, the State is an agency for imposing the divine 
will upon the people, through a divinely anointed king supported by consecrated 
priests. According to the theory of the New England democrats, kings and priests 
mistake their own for the divine will. The divine will is learned rather through 
the codperation of the people, through the common effort to discover right con- 
duct and establish righteous laws. According to the one theory, the State is organ- 
ized to compel the people to do things they do not wish todo. ‘The other theory 
teaches that the State enables the people to do more effectively, the things the people 
want done. ‘The Stuarts demanded that all the people should obey the king. The 
democrats demanded that the king should obey the people. ‘The Tudor monarchs 
taught lords and bishops to obey the 
laws; Cromwell’s army, and the House 
of Commons gave to the world an ob- 
ject lesson, which will never be for- 
gotten, in support of the doctrine that 
in England, at least, kings also must 
obey the laws. 

The democratic theory of the State 
was only one among the many theories, 
that appeared during the Stuart cen- 
tury. Few people at the time, either 
in the old or the new world, were con- 
sistent believers in democracy. (1) The 
English are expert compromisers. They 
carry no theory to its logical conclu- 
sion. After the Great Revolution, in 
1688, in which James II. was debarred 
from the throne, everybody knew 
that a king could not, under the plea 

ae Hnise nt Commenain 26s of divine right, impose his will upon 

the nation, against the will of the two 

Houses of Parliament. ‘This is all that the long conflict had really settled. None 

knew who would control the will of the two houses. I have previously stated that 

the House of Commons, even in the time of Elizabeth, had gained great power 

and influence, and that it was an important organ of public opinion. The 

importance of the House immensely increased during the conflict with the 
Stuarts. 

Other organs of public opinion also appeared a few years before the Revolution 
of 1688. I refer to the great political parties, Whigs and Tories.(2) The Whigs 
stood for opposition to the theory of the divine right of kings, while the Tories at 
first supported that theory. Each party appealed to the English public for the con- 
trol of the House of Commons. Some of the Tory leaders united with the Whigs in 
the enactment of the Great Revolution, yet it is known as a Whig Revolution, 
because it embodied the Whig theory of parliamentary supremacy. 

After the revolution of 1688 the Whigs controlled the,two Houses of Parliament, 
with brief intervals in the time of William and Mary and Anne, until the crowning 
of George III. in 1760. The Tories were friendly to the deposed Stuart family. 
The first two Georges had to be Whigs, because a Tory rule meant a restoration of 
the Stuarts. The Whigs never professed to believe in democracy. The leaders 
believed in government by themselves, as holders of the chief offices of State. So 
long as they could hold the offices, and control Parliament they were con- 
tent. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































POLTITCALY SCIENCE. : 2038 


During the time when the monarchs were Whig by necessity, the Whigs per- 
fected a method for the continuous control of Parliament, which is known as the 
Cabinet System of Government. Under the leadership of a Prime Minister, the 
chief officers of State, who were at the same time members of one or the other of 
the two Houses, made themselves, as a body, responsible for the entire conduct of 
government, both executive and legislative. It was a fundamental Whig doctrine 
that Parliament is supreme and that the House of Commons is the more important 
branch. The Whig Cabinet secured the codperation of the king because of the 
threatened restoration of the Stuart line. They controlled the Commons through 
persuasion, through brib- 
ery, (3) and the spoils of 
office.. {To - contro] ‘the 
Lords there was the addi- 
tional method of creating 
new. Peers. lhe Cabinet 
met apart from the king, 
determined its policy and 
then secured the sanction 
of the king, and the two 
Houses. 

When George III. be- 
came king, there was no 


(" 


was a Tory. The method [gue 
of governing which had ie ae 
been perfected by Whigs 
passed into the hands of 
Tories, and, with a few 
brief intervals, the Whigs 
were kept out of office from 
F700 Till 1830," During 
this period, the king con- 
trolled the patronage, and 
administered the corruption 
funds. He could not only 
create new Lords, he could 
create new boroughs as well, 
for the election of members 
to the Commons. Few 
citizens had a right to vote. 
Parliament was no longer an independent power, but was under the complete con- 
trol of King and Cabinet. (4) 

After having been seventy years out of office; after free governments had been 
established in America and Switzerland; after the stirring events of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, the Whigs in England determined to make an 
appeal to the Democracy of England to wrest the power of the control of Parliament 
from the monarch, and hand it over to a large uncorrupted voting constituency. By 
the Act of 1832 the corrupt boroughs were destroyed, and the franchise extended. 
In 1834, an act for the government of cities on democratic principles was adopted. 
An act removing the spoils of office from influence over elections, was passed in 
1858. The franchise was again extended in 1868, and in 1885. Later acts have 
extended democratic rule over counties and parishes. In these various ways Eng- 
land is coming to be a thoroughly democratic State. 


longer danger of a return : - - RK \\ 
of the Stuarts. The king jae : Ea” 
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George III., King of England. 
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18. THE ADVENT ,OFeEDEMOGRAGY, 


(1) Whig Writers of the Period.—The Whig 
writers and pamphleteers of the reign of William, 
founding their arguments upon the principles of 
the revolution, often advanced propositions which 
exposed them to the taunts of republicanism from 
their opponents; but nothing could be more harm- 
less than their writings. It was their aim to up- 
hold the principles, and defend the conduct of 
their own party—to advocate measures which they 
favored—and to expose the reactionary principles 
of their Tory rivals. Their controversies were 
nothing more than the contentions of rival parlia- 
mentary parties, seeking for power and advance- 
ment under the monarchy; and to reproach the 
Whig writers of that day with democratic senti- 
ments can only provoke a smile. 

Whatever the principles of the revolution, and 
of the Whig party, who were its representatives 
and exponents, it is certain that democracy formed 
no part of the politics of England. The most ad- 
vanced opinions were Ee consistent with all 
the institutions of a limited monarchy.» And how 
far did the principles of freedom, contended for by 
the most liberal of the political parties, transcend 
their practice ?>—‘‘ Democracy in Europe,” by Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, Vol. I1., p. 461. 

(2) New Terms.—In that year our tongue was 
enriched with two words, Mob and Sham, re- 
markable memorials of a season of tumult and 
imposture. Opponents of the court were called 
Birminghams, petitioners and _ exclusionists, 
Those who took the king’s side were Anti-Bir- 
minghams, abhorrers and tantivies. These appel- 
lations ‘soon became obsolete; but at this time 
were first heard two nicknames which, though 

originally given in insult, were soon assumed with 
pride, which are still in daily use, which have 
spread as widely as the English race, and which 
will last as long as the English literature. It is a 
‘curious circumstance that one of these nicknames 
was of Scotch, and the other of Irish origin. Both 
in Scotland and in Ireland, misgovernment had 
‘called into existence bands of desperate men 
whose ferocity was heightened by religious enthu- 
siasm. In Scotland, some of the persecuted Cove- 
nanters, driven mad by oppression, had lately 
murdered the primate, had taken arms against the 
government, had obtained some advantages against 
the king’s forces, and had not been put down till 
Monmouth, at the head of some troops from Eng- 
land, had routed them at Bothwell Bridge. These 
zealots were most numerous among the rustics of 
the western lowlands, who were vulgarly called 
Whigs. Thus the appellation of Whig was fast- 
ened on the Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, and 
was transferred to those English politicians who 
showed a disposition to oppose the court, and to 
treat Protestant nonconformists with indulgence. 
The bogs of Ireland, on the other hand, afforded a 
refuge to Popish outlaws, much resembling those 
afterwards known as Whiteboys. These men were 
then called Tories. The name of Tory was there- 
fore given to Englishmen who refused to concur 
in excluding a Roman Catholic prince from the 
throne. 

The rage of the hostile factions would have been 
sufficiently violent, if it had been left to itself. 
But it was studiously exasperated by the common 
enemy of both. Lewis still continued to bribe 
and flatter both the court and the opposition. He 
exhorted Charles to be firm: he exhorted James to 
raise a civil war in Scotland: he exhorted the 
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Whigs not to flinch, and to rely with confidence 
on the protection of France. 

Through all this agitation a discerning eye 
might have perceived that the public opinion was 
gradually: changing. The persecution of the 
Roman Catholics went on; but convictions were 
no longer matters of course. A new brood of 
false witnesses, among whom a villain named 
Dangerfield was the most conspicuous, infested 
the courts: but the stories of these men, though 
better constructed than that of Oates, found less 
credit. Juries were no longer so easy of belief as 
during the panic which had followed the murder 
of Godfrey; and Judges, who, while the popular 
frenzy was at the height, had been its most obse- 
quious instruments, now ventured to express 
some part of what they had from the first 
thought. 

At length, in October 1680, the Parliament met. 
The Whigs had so great a majority in the Com- 
mons that the Exclusion Bill went through all 
its stages there without difficulty. The King 
scarcely knew on what members of his own cabinet 
he could reckon. Hyde had been true to his Tory 
opinions, and had steadily supported the cause of 
hereditary monarchy. But Godolphin, anxious 
for quiet, and believing that quiet could be re- 
stored only by concessions, wished the bill to 
pass. Sunderland, ever false, and ever short- 
sighted, unable to discern the signs of approaching 
reaction, and anxious to conciliate the party 
which he believed to be irresistible, determined 
to vote against the court. The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth implored her royal lover not to rush 
headlong to destruction. If there were any point 
on which he had a scruple of conscience or of 
honor, it was the question of the succession; but 
during some days it seemed that he would submit. 
He wavered, asked what sum the Commons would 
give him if he yielded, and suffered a negotiation 
to be opened with the leading Whigs. But a 
deep mutual distrust which had been many years 
growing, and which had been carefully nursed by 
the arts of France, made a treaty impossible. 
Neither side would place confidence in the other. 
The whole nation now looked with breathless 
anxiety to the House of Lords. The assemblage 
of peers was large. The King himself was present. 
The debate was long, earnest, and occasionally 
furious.—‘‘ History of England,” by Macaulay, 
Vol. I., pp. 238, 239. 

(3) Political Corruption.—Therefore the Whigs, 
even before Walpole secured power, had deter- 
mined that the electors should not be left to them- 
selves. In many boroughs the right of voting 
was confined to the corporation; and as large 
numbers of these boroughs were mere villages, or 
even hamlets, the members of their corporations 
were poor men—easily accessible to arguments ad- 
dressed to their pockets. The wealthiest land- 
owner in the neighborhood was usually a Whig, 
who would use his influence and his purse in se- 
curing the election of his own nominee. Electors 
found that, if they voted for the Whig candidate, 
their lives would be made easy to them, whilst if 
they voted for the Tory candidate, they would be 
much worse off. In the House of Commons itself 
the same system of corruption was pursued. 
What amount of ready money Walpole paid to his 
supporters has been disputed, and it was certainly 
much less than has usually been supposed, but he 
had in his gift all the offices held under the crown, 
large number of which were sinecures with large 
pay and no duties. Needy members discovered 
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that if they wanted money they must support 
Walpole, and ambitious members discovered that 
if they wanted office they could only obtain it by 
supporting Walpole. It is therefore not surprising 
that all the rising talent in the country declared 
itself Whig.—‘‘Students’ History of England,” by 
Gardiner, Vol. IIl., p. 714. 

(4) Economic Reforms.—Early in the following 
year numerous public meetings were held, associa- 
tions formed, and petitions presented in favor of 
economic reforms, and complaining of the undue 
influence of the Crown, and of the patronage and 
corruption by which it was maintained. It was 
for the redress of these grievances that Mr. Burke 
offered his celebrated scheme of economical reform. 


these petitions. 
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He confessed that the main object of this scheme 
was ‘‘the reduction of that corrupt influence which 


sis itself the perennial spring of all prodigality and 


of all disorder; which loads us more than millions 
of debt; which takes away vigor from our arms, 
wisdom from our councils, and every shadow of 
authority and credit from the most venerable parts 
of our constitution,”’ 

On April 6, Mr. Dunning moved resolutions, in 
a committee of the whole House, founded upon 
The first, which is memorable in 
political history, affirmed ‘‘that the influence of 
the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished.”’—‘‘ Constitutional History: of 
England,” by May, Vol. I., p. 54. 
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13. DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. 





A prophecy of democracy in Europe. 


14. SOURCES OF POWER.—The king, the nobles, the clergy and the people. 
15. MAGNA CHARTA BELONGS TO ALL LANDS.—Contrast between European and Asiatic 


training. 


16. CONFLICTS BETWEEN CLASSES. 





Wars of the Roses. 


17. THE HOUSE OF STUART.—The “ Divine Right of Kings.”’ 


18. SUPREMACY OF PARLIAMENT. 





Great political parties founded. 


QUESTIONS. 


13. What are some of the striking differences between England and Switzerland? Some of the 
similarities? May a monarchy be also a democracy2 When may the Queen refuse to follow the advice 
of the Cabinet? How does the English nation indicate its approval of a given measure? When may 
the Lords refuse to pass a Cabinet bill ? 

14. What is meant by “balance of power’ in a nation? What are the sources of power and influ- 
ence in the English state? Why did William I. seek to preserve the local institutions of the English ? 
What are some of the differences between the feudal system in France and in England? What wasa 
common attitude of the lower ranks in nobility and clergy toward the higher ranks? The difference 
between serfs in England and France? How did English kings promote democracy? What induced 
the barons to seek to win the support of the English people? 

15. What are some of the striking differences between European and Asiatic sentiment, toward 
rulers? Why does Magna Charta belong to all lands? How are abuses corrected in a despotism? How 
in a progressive state? How was the Charter obtained? What was its object? Did the barons expect 
John to obey the Charter? Was it obeyed? What important lessons does the Charter teach? 

16. Did the Charter change the old balance between the classes? How did the House of Commons 
originate? Is the House of Lords older than the Commons? What were the causes of the Wars of the 
Roses? What effect did the Wars have upon the old balance of power? Upon whom did Tudor rulers 
rely for support? Against whom was Tudor rule especially directed? Before the Tudor period, abuses 
were corrected how? After the Tudors, how? Give some of the effects of the Reformation upon English 
politics. What was Elizabeth's great mission? How did the House of Commons come to be an agency 
for expressing the national will? 

17. What two writers influenced the policy of Henry VIII.2 What is meant by the ‘Divine Right 
Theory” of government? How did the English answer the theory? How was religion involved in the 
Stuart debate? Who answered the Stuart theory by a democratic theory? 

18. What are the chief differences between the Stuart, and the democratic theories of government? 
What was really settled by the Revolution of 1688? How did political parties originate? What were 
the chief Whig doctrines? Chief Tory doctrines? What enabled the Whigs to control the offices from 
1688 to 17602 What enabled the Tories to control the offices from 1760 to 1830? How did the Cabinet 
system originate? What methods were employed to control the Houses of Parliament? How has the 
control of Parliament been transferred from King to People? What monarchs were Whig from neces- 
sity? Which party would a monarch naturally prefer? Did the Whig machine (the Cabinet) in the 
hands of a Tory king, tend to increase the power of the Crown? What great events prepared the English 
Whigs to appeal to the democracy of England? 


SUBJEGTS* FOR? SPECIAL” STUDY. 


Similarities between England and Switzerland. 

Liberties of the English people favored by the conflict between classes. 
Political results of Magna Charta. 

Results of the Wars of the Roses, and the accession of the house of Tudor. 
The house of Stuart and the ‘‘ Divine Right of Kings.” 

Formation of the two great political parties—Whig and Tory. 
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H. H. POWERS, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and Sociology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Cal. 


19. AGGREGATION, OR THE COLLECTION OF SOCIAL MATE- 
RIAL. 


=al\l‘ is clear that the formation of groups is a perfectly natural outcome of 
, the struggle for existence among living beings. It is suggestive that 
evolution in this highest phase is closely analogous to evolution at its 
simplest. The atoms are brought together and welded into a mass, and 
this massing of atoms, gives power over atoms less grouped, draws them 
to itself or subjects them to its control. 

The analogy may be traced with more or less force into the details of this 
process as we shall see, thus emphasizing the essential unity of all evolution. We 
have now to consider some of these details, and see what the social tendency comes 
to when once it has started. 

Every society involves a number of individuals, and some bond that holds them 
together. Most societies involve much more than this, that is, a complicated organ- 
ization, but society at its simplest has no complex structure, only members who are 
all essentially alike, and who are held together by some more or less permanent 
bond. ‘The members of such a society may be unlike, but their unlikeness is acci- 
dental, and in nowise significant to the society. Such a society is best represented 
by the herds of domestic, and wild animals, with which we are familiar, and hence 
this simplest kind of association is called aggregation or herding. As a matter of 
fact it is not certain that any of these herds are quite so simple as here described, 
but they come pretty near it, and such traces of structure as they have, are generally 
overlooked. 

Writers on sociology have frequently assumed that these simplest societies have 
virtually no significance for the science. Their attention has been directed mostly 
to social organization, that is, to the specialized parts, or organs of society, and 
their adjustments to one another. This is what is commonly thought of, as social 
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structure, and since these simplest groups or herds have no such structure, no organs 
or organization, they seem to have nosocial significance. ‘This is a serious mistake. 
When such a group has been formed, and its members cemented together by a strong 
fellow feeling, the battle is half won. The most fundamental and important thing, 
in associations, is not difference, but likeness. (1) The first condition of association 
is that the parts shall stick together. The more these parts differentiate and require 
adjustment, the more powerful the cohesion must become. (2) Societies quite as 
often fail in the struggle for existence, through lack of the necessary cohesion, as 
through lack of the necessary differentiation. 

Aggregate, or herd societies, present in a high degree this most fundamental 
requirement of association. ‘The conspicuous thing about such a group, next to its 
homogeneity, is the tenacity with which it holds together. Although the members 
seem to have no very inspiring relations, or interchange of services, they show a 
strong instinct of companionship. If they are frightened they flee, but if possible, 
they flee together. If one is separated from the rest, it shows signs of uneasiness 
and distress. There is thus a social instinct, a kind of molecular attraction that 
holds together these simplest societies. Such a bond is indeed implied in the very 
existence of the group. Without it there would be no group, except by temporary 
accident. 

It is a common impression that such social instincts are ‘‘natural,’’ and that 
they are the cause and purpose of association. As a matter of fact they are acquired 
and are a result of association. First profitable and then pleasurable. ‘This is the 
order in all pleasurable experiences. So whenever we find an instinct, or an incli- 
nation, we may be sure that it represents something that has proved itself profitable 
in the evolution of the species. The social instinct that characterizes the members 
of such societies, proves that even the most rudimentary association is useful. To 
explain association is merely to discover this utility, which we must try to do later. 

Aggregation is thus characterized by homogeneity and cohesion. (3) Through- 
out social evolution, it is a prime essential to maintain these fundamental require- 
ments. The social instinct is opposed to innovation, not because it brings change, 
but because it brings heterogeneity, differences of thought and feeling, which 
weaken cohesion. Innovation in religion, in government, in morals, in manners, 
in all lines of social procedure always find the social instinct arrayed against them, 
as disturbers of the peace. But still, those societies are not most successful that 
most effectually repress innovation. Society needs a certain kind of hetero- 
geneity, as well as homogeneity and cohesion, and success depends on choosing from 
the mass of innovations constantly proposed, just the right ones to advance the social 
structure. 





to epAGGREGATIONS OR THE ~COL- 
LECTION OF SOCIAL MATERIAL. 


(1) Dead Weight.—We sometimes hear it said 
that ‘‘it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world.’’ The truth is that there are a great many 
kinds that could be spared without the slightest 
inconvenience. ‘To be sure, inall but the simplest 
societies, certain differences are indispensable to 
make an efficient whole, but every such difference 
that is added, puts a new strain upon social cohe- 
sion and can be justified only on the ground that 
it is useful. Every unprofitable difference that 
appears in the constituency of society is so much 
dead weight, which hampers society in the strug- 
gle for existence. It is not by any means always 
clear what kinds of people are profitable and what 
‘are not, and so the powers may justly admonish 
us to be tolerant, but it is no justification for law- 
lessness and eccentricity. 





(2) Devisive Tendencies.—Compare the devi- 
sive tendencies to be observed in a highly organ- 
ized society with those of a simple society, say of 
cultivators of the soil. The former may have 
multiplied their efficiency tenfold by organization, 
and yet be so weakened by class jealousies and 
conflicts that they fall an easy prey to their less 
organized neighbors. Thereare few great nations 
to-day that are not more endangered by internal 
dissensions along lines of class, than by outside 
attack. The great problem of social development 
is to secure differentiation without alienation. 

(3) Social Bonds.—There is often a much 
stronger social bond between a man and a dog, for 
instance, than between two men and two dogs, 
though the consciousness of kind is incomparably 
weaker and more remote. On the other hand, 
two rivals in politics, or love, may be clearly sim- 
ilar, without being in the least drawn together by 
their ‘‘consciousness of kind.”’ 
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20. DIFFERENTIATION, OR THE FORMATION OF SOCIAL OR- 
GANS. 3 


We have already said that the very simplest societies are perhaps not entirely 
simple and homogeneous. Aside from accidental differences of size, and strength, 
and shape, which perhaps hinder perfect cohesion, but have little social significance, 
there are almost always some traces of true specialization, and division of labor, with 
reference to the welfare of the group. 

These begin as accidents, and are at first quite unconscious to all concerned. A 
sheep or a cow, more enterprising and venturesome than the rest, probably leads 
the herd, without knowing it, or being recognized as leader. An exceptionally 
vigilant antelope may unconsciously serve as sentinel. Indeed, when differences of 
any kind creep in, some of them are likely to prove useful, and be perpetuated. 

Leaving these doubtful cases, we come to others that are perfectly clear. Herds 
of bison and other animals have leaders which are selected by the most vigorous 
competitive tests, and whose special fitness is usually quite apparent. Crows and. 
other species, post sentinels. Sometimes the specialization is temporary, as in the 
case of sentinels which are necessarily relieved from time to time. Even in such 
cases, however, the choice is not arbitrary, but rests on a certain fitness. It is safe 
to assume that the sentinel crow is an-old one, and one known to have good eyesight 
and the ability to tell a gun froma stick. Whenever the conditions permit, the 
office tends to become permanent. ‘T‘he leader of the herd whose duties do not debar 
him from grazing, unquestionably holds office for life or during good behavior. In 
the case of monkeys this leadership is more conspicious and involves more con- 
siderable functions. (1) 

The most remarkable cases of specialization to be found among the lower 
animals, if not indeed in all nature, are found in insect societies. (2) Here there 
are not only well defined differences of functions, but there are the most remark- 
able differences between individuals. Here all question of rotation in office is at an 
end. 

Starting with the physiological distinction of sex, other equally fundamental 
differences of bodily structure have been developed, which determine absolutely in 
advance, each individual’s social function. Such societies often attain considerable 
complexity and are peculiarly stable. 

Human societies show a very wide range of differentiation. In their simplest 
form they are little more than herds, though always with some beginnings of 
leadership. (3) Soon leadership becomes more pronounced and permanent. ‘Then 
it divides into various branches, religious, military, political, zesthetic, etc., carrying 
corresponding divisions through the society. 

These distinctions, at first temporary and vague, become fixed and definite, and 
continually subdivide into new classes and functions. In point of complexity the 
differentiation in human society, is incomparably more advanced than any other we 
know, but in physiological adaptation it can not compare with that of the insects. 
Human societies are therefore relatively unstable. 

We have thus two distinct kinds of specialization, physiological and psychical. 
In the first, individuals have their bodies modified to suit particular functions. Such 
societies are rigid and stable. ‘There is no mistaking each one’s functions. Ants 
never rebel against the social order or talk about emancipation. ‘This has its advan- 
tages, but there are disadvantages too. A warrior ant, however good for his func- 
tion, is not good for anything else and cannot be made so in an emergency. 
Progress too is excessively slow. 

Psychic specialization is based on differences of taste and habits. The greater 
differences are hereditary, as the differences between ordinary abilities and talent — 
or genius, but most of the distinctions such as those between trades and professions 
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are acquired and are easily changed at each new generation or oftener. (syneb ins: 
while the insect societies are based on adaptation, these psychic societies are based 
on adaptability. They are relatively unstable and precarious, but incomparably 


more progressive than the others. 


There is little doubt that physiological differentiation has essentially reached its 
limits and that the more flexible principle has proved its superiority. (6) We have 
every reason to believe that association based on psychic differentiation has but 


- begun and has a vast future before it. 





20. DIFFERENTIATION, OR THE FOR- 
MATION OF SOCIAL ORGANS. 


(1) Primates.—Finally, among sundry of the 
Primates, gregariousness is joined with some sub- 
ordination, some combination, some display of the 
social sentiments. There is obedience to leaders; 
there is union of efforts ; there are sentinels and 
signals; there is some idea of property; there is 
some exchange of services; there is adoption of 
orphans; and anxiety prompts the community at 
large to make efforts on behalf of endangered 
members.—‘“* Principles of Sociology,’’ by Herbert 
Spencer, p. 8. 


(2) Species of Ants.—Among some species of 
ants the process of Super-organic Evolution is 
carried much further—some species, I say; for 
here, also, we find that unlike stages have been 
reached by unlike species: the societies they form 
vary immensely, both in size and complexity. 

Among the most advanced, division of labor is 
carried so far that different classes of individuals 
are structurally adapted to different functions. 
Sometimes, as among the white ants, or fermites 
(which, however, belong to a different order of 
insects), there are, in addition to males and 
females, soldiers and workers; and it has recently 
been shown that there are in some cases two kinds 
of males and females, winged and unwinged: mak- 
ing six unlike forms. 

Among the Satba ants there are, besides the two 
developed sexual forms, three varieties of forms 
sexually undeveloped—one class of in-door workers 
and two classes of out-door workers. Beyond the 
division of labor among individuals of the com- 
munity thus diversely constructed, we find, in 
some Cases, a further division of labor achieved by 
making slaves of other ants. 

We see, also, that there is a tending of other in- 
sects, sometimes for the sake of their secretions 
and sometimes for unknown purposes; so that, as 
Sir John Lubbock points out, some ants keep more 
domestic animals than are kept by mankind. 

To which we must add that among members of 
these communities there is a system of signalling 
equivalent to a rude language, and that there are 
elaborate processes of mining, road-making, and 
building—building of which the methodical char- 
acter may be judged from the statement of Tuckey, 
who, in Congo, ‘‘found acomplete banza [village] 
of ant-hills, placed with more regularity than the 
native banzas’’ ; or from the statement of Schwein- 
furth, who says a volume would be required to 
describe the magazines, chambers, passages, 
bridges, contained in a ¢termites-mound.—/did., 
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(3) Headless Clusters.—Groups of Esquimaux, 
of Australians, of Bushmen, of Fuegians, are 
without even that primary contrast of parts im- 














plied by settled chieftainship. Their members are 
subject to no control but such as is temporarily 
acqufred by the stronger, or more cunning, or 
more experienced; not even a nucleus is present, 
Habitually, where larger single groups exist, we 
find some kind of head. 

Though not a uniform rule (for, as we shall 
hereafter see, the genesis of a controlling agency 
depends on the nature of the social activities), 
this is a general rule. The headless clusters, 
wholly ungoverned, are incoherent, and separate 
before they acquire considerable sizes; but along 
with maintenance of an aggregate approaching to, 
or exceeding, a hundred, we ordinarily find a sim- 
ple or compound ruling agency—one or more men 
claiming and exercising authority that is natural 
or supernatural, or both. This is the first social 
differentiation. 

Soon after it there frequently comes another, 
tending to form a division between regulative and 
operative parts. In the lowest tribes this is rudely 
represented only by the contrast between the rela- 
tive positions and functions of the two sexes, the 
men, having unchecked control; carry on such ex- 
ternal actions as the tribe shows us, chiefly in war; 
while the women are made subject drudges, who 
perform the less skilled parts of the process of 
sustentation. But that tribal growth and develop- 
ment of chieftainship which gives military supe- 
riority, presently results in enlargement of the 
operative part by the addition of captives. This. 
begins unobtrusively, While in battle the men 
are killed, and often eaten, the non-combatants are 
enslaved ; the Patagonians, for example, make 
slaves of women and children taken in war. 
Later, and especially when cannibalism ceases, 
comes the enslavement of male captives; whence 
results, in some cases, an operative part clearly 
marked off from the regulative part. Among the 
Chinooks, Ross tells us that ‘‘slaves do all the 
laborious work.’? We read that the Beluchi, 
avoiding the hard labor of cultivation, impose it 
upon the Jutts, the ancient inhabitants whom 
they have subjugated. According to Beecham, it 
is usual on the Gold Coast to make the slaves clear 
the ground for cultivation. And by the Felatahs, 
‘‘the male slaves are employed in the various 
trades of building, working in iron, weaving, 
making shoes or clothes, and in traffic ; the female 
slaves in spinning, baking, and selling water in 
tems theets. a 

Along with that increase of mass caused by union 
of primary social aggregates into secondary ones, 
a further unlikeness of parts begins to arise. The 
holding together of the compound cluster implies 
a head of the whole as well as heads of the parts; 
and a differentiation analogous to that which 
originally produced a chief, now produces a chief 
of chiefs. Sometimes the combination is made 
for defense against a common foe, and sometimes 
it results from conquest by one tribe of the rest. 
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In this last case the predominant tribe, in the 
maintenance of its supremacy, develops more 
highly its military character: so becoming unlike 
the others.—‘‘ Zhe Principles of Sociology,’ by 
Herbert Spencer, Vol I, pp. 490, ggr. 

(4) Social Growth. — Societies, like living 
bodies, begin as germs—originate from masses 
which are extremely minute in comparison with 
the masses some of them eventually reach. That 
out of small wandering hordes such as the lowest 
races now form, have arisen the largest societies, 
is a conclusion not to be contested. The imple- 
ments of pre-historic peoples, ruder even than 
existing savages use, imply absence of those arts 
by which alone large aggregations of men are 
made possible. 

Religious ceremonies that survived among 





Types of Australian Bushmen. 


ancient historic races, pointed back toa time when 
the progenitors of those races had flint knives, 
and got fire by the friction of wood; and so must 
have lived in such small clusters as are alone pos- 
sible before the rise of agriculture. 

The implication is that by processes of integra- 
tion, direct and indirect, there have in course of 
time been produced social aggregates a million 
times in size the aggregates which alone existed 
in the remote past. Here, then, is a growth re- 
minding us, by its degree, of growth in living 
bodies. 

Between this trait of organic evolution and the 
answering trait of super-organic evolution, there 
is a further parallelism : the growths in aggregates 
of different classes are extremely various. 

Glancing over the entire assemblage of animal 
types, we see that the members of one large class, 
the Protozoa, scarcely ever increase beyond that 
microscopic size with which every higher animal 
begins. 

Among the multitudinous and varied Celenter- 
ata, the masses range from that of the small Hydra 
to that of the large Medusa. 

The annulose and molluscous types, respectively 
show us immense contrasts between their superior 
and inferior members. And vertebrate animals, 
much larger on the average than the rest, display 
among themselves enormous differences. 

Kindred varieties of growth strike us when we 
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contemplate the entire assemblage of human 
societies. Scattered over many regions there are 
minute hordes—still extant samples of the prim- 
ordial type of society. 

We have Wood-Veddahs living sometimes in 
pairs, and only now and then assembling; we 
have Bushmen wandering about in families and 
forming larger groups but occasionally; we have 
Fuegians clustered by the dozen or the score. 

Tribes of Australians, of Tasmanians, of Andam- 
anese, are variable within the limits of perhaps 
twenty to fifty. And similarly, if the region is in- 
hospitable, as with the Esquimaux, or if the arts 
of life are undeveloped, as with the Digger- 
Indians, or if adjacent higher races are obstacles 
to growth, as with Indian Hill-tribes like the 
Juangs, this limitation to primitive size con- 
tinues. Where a fruitful soil 
affords much food, and where a 
more settled life, leading to agri- 
culture, again increases the sup- 
ply of food, we meet with larger 
social aggregates: instance those 
in the Polynesian Islands and 
in many parts of Africa. Herea 
hundred or two, here several thou- 
sands, here many thousands, are 
held together more or less com- 
pletely in one mass. And then 
in the highest societies instead 
of partially-aggregated thousands 
we have completely-aggregated 
millions.—J/ézd., pp. g81, 482. 

(5) Caste Tendencies. — There 
is always a tendency in hu- 
man societies to introduce some- 
thing of the rigidity which 
characterizes insect societies. 
This happens whenever and in 
so far as function is made depend- 
ent on birth, and differentiation 
is thus made hereditary. This 
characterizes the caste societies of 
India, and has from time to time 
gained a strong hold in the civilizations of 
Europe. Every conspicuous advance in social 
organization in European countries has been 
marked by a break in this rigidity and a return to 
a freer and more efficient specialization. Napo- 
leon’s motto, ‘‘Career open to talents,’’ a prin- 
ciple which he applied with conspicuous ability, 
accounted in large measure for the wonderful 
efficiency of the organization which he introduced 
into the French army and state. 

(6) Waste in Specialization.—There isa great 
waste in physiological specialization due to the 
fact that functions are not evenly distributed 
through the life of the society. Thus the males 
in a bee-society-are needed fora time and then 
killed because their function is completed, and 
they cannot adapt themselves toanewone. More- 
over, heredity, with all its wonderful achieve- 
ments, has but a limited power to reproduce com- 
plicated mechanisms. It produces: two sexes in 
approximately the right proportions with wonder- 
ful uniformity, but suppose it had to produce ten 
sexes in very different proportions. Yet thisis but 
the hundredth part of the differentiation required 
for the highest societies. It is infinitely more 
feasible to have people born fairly homogeneous or 
plastic, and shape them as circumstances may 
require, the more so since circumstances them- 
selves may be relied upon to do most of the 
shaping. 
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21. ORGANIZATION, OR THE CORRELATION OF ORGANS. 


As differentiation proceeds, society is divided into classes with separate functions, 
These we have called organs in the absence of a better term. The building ofa 
society, however, requires that the differences that appear in individuals should be 
sorted, trimmed ‘and adjusted, a process which we call organization. It is but a 
phase of the great process of experimentation by which nature arrives at all her 
results. It is accomplished by a threefold selection. 

In the first place, natural selection, or the struggle between individuals, on their 
own account, usually coincides in a measure with social interests. The leadership 
of the herd is best intrusted to the strongest and most sagacious, and these qualities 
are the ones that prevail in individual conflict. 

But beyond these most primitive adaptations, the individual struggle cannot 
accomplish the social purpose. (1) Here comes in, group selection or the struggle 
between groups as such. The group that has the most advantageous differentiation, 
or division of labor among its members, will triumph over the less well organized,(2) 
and these particular specializations will prcvall because they belong to the prevail- 
ing group.(3). 

This again will not go very far, Bion involving a new kind of selection. 
Only the very lowest groups will trust to luck for the specializations, and adjust- 
ments, which are necessary to their existence. Finding by experience that some 
kinds of individuals contribute to the welfare and efficiency of the group and that 
others hinder it, the group soon learns to bestir itself to secure the one and get 
rid of the other. (4) 

In this it utilizes, to a largeextent, the struggle between individuals, but decides 
the conflict by throwing its favor into the one scale or the other. More and more 
the struggle between individuals becomes a struggle for social favor, and the group 
thus becomes arbiter of all struggles affecting its own interests. The useful, are 
thus more and more, effectually distinguished from the useless, while the refractory 
are summarily dealt with.(5) The competition between societies thus becomes a 
question of selective efficiency. 

By this threefold selection, society develops the necessary types, and classifies 
its members for the different social functions. There is need not only of carpenters, 
shoemakers, etc., but of a certain proportion between them. If there are too many 
of the one, and too few of the other, the excess is not without utility, but this 
utility does not compensate for the lack on the other side. More tables and trunks 
are desirable, but not if we have to go barefoot to get them. Here again the pres- 
sure of the group interest makes itself felt. The carpenters find the public apathetic 
and prices low. ‘The shoemakers the reverse. Voluntarily or involuntarily, the 
numbers of the one class decrease, and of the other increase, till the proper propor- 
tion is established, which is indicated by their enjoying an equal measure of social 
favor. This illustration is taken from one of the most artificial and complex of 
social developments, the field of industrial exchange, but the principle is the same 
in the simplest and most unconscious societies, as in the most developed. Dispro- 
portion means weakness and inefficiency, no matter how good the differentiations 
in themselves may be. It is not improbable that cases could be found in which 
societies have succumbed to this weakness. (6) 

Sorting and trimming lead the way to adjustment, or actual organization. This 
process which has been clumsily but accurately described, as subordination and 
superordination, consists in the establishment of a unified control over the various 
organs. No matter how well adapted to one another these organs may be, they will 
not work together unless there is a right of initiative somewhere, and whoever has 
this right of initiative, hasso far as that action goes, a certain preéminence or 
superiority. Even in the simplest groups, which have little other purpose than uni- 
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form action, some one must give the signal. 
Ultimately, a whole hierarchy of agents 


need there is of direction and control. 
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The more functions multiply, the more 


develops, to which society is ever more effectually subjected as a condition of hold- 
ing together, and exercising its complicated functions. 

The dream of a society without subordination and superordination (7) is a peren- 
nial utopia which defies the most obvious necessities of social organization. 

The needful thing is not to weaken and destroy social direction, but to make it 


as serviceable as possible. 


To destroy it would be to destroy society. ‘The growth 
of society means the growth of dependance among men. 


Corrrelated dependance 


must triumph because it means organization and power. 


2l. ORGANIZATION, OR THE CORRE- 
LATION OF ORGANS. 


(1) Individual Struggle.—That is, it cannot 
adequately accomplish the social purpose. It never 
ceases to contribute to that purpose, however, 
even in the highest societies. Wherever men vie 
with one another in the performance of useful 
functions, both the stimulus, and the selection 
resulting, are directly in line with the social purpose. 


(2) Group Selection.—This group selection is 
similar to the selection between species. Not only 
do weak individuals disappear before stronger 
ones, but the same is true of whole species whose 
plan of organization proves less efficient than 
some other. 


(3) International Trade. —Excellent illustra- 
tions of the relation of individual, to group 
competition, are found in international trade. 
Two nations may constitute separate groups with- 
out excluding individual competition between 
their members. Thus English merchants may 
compete with French merchants in selling to 
French customers. But if the Englishman under- 
sells the Frenchman, the latter can, and usually 
does, appeal to his government for protection, that 
is the forcible exclusion of the foreigner from the 
competition. The result is that the weaker com- 
petitor, who would have been forced out of the 
business, issaved. This seems to him, and usually 
to his countrymen, to be a great gain. It must 
never be forgotten, however, that all the weakness 
that is thus preserved becomes a weakness of the 
group. Spain is an illustration of the extensive 
application of this policy. She has everywhere 
‘*protected Spanish interests’? by requiring her 
colonies and her own citizens to buy of her own 
merchants and manufacturers. The result is that 
thousands of men have been enabled to do busi- 
ness who would have perished in free competition 
with Englishmen. But nature will not thus be 
balked. The stopping of individual selection, 
only results in a substitution of group selection. 
Spain is impoverished and exhausted with the 
accumulated incompetency which her ‘“‘ protection 
of Spanish interests’? has kept alive, and the 
result is irretrievable collapse. Nothing is more 
perilous than the preservation of those who lower 
the efficiency of society. On the other hand, as 
we shall see, there is equal peril in their neglect or 
careless elimination. 


(4) Exclusion.—-Wolves are known to kill mem- 
bers of the pack. This principle finds very exten- 
sive application in human society. It is a prevalent 
idea that as society becomes more humane, it 
ceases to eliminate its troublesome members. This 
is only apparent. Society grows more exacting, as 
it grows more complex and delicate, and its rejec- 














tions are increasingly numerous and final. The 
progress of humanity is not in the direction of 
greater inclusion, but in the direction of more 
painless exclusion. Elimination becomes more 
subtle and inconspicuous, producing less rebellion 
in its victims, and less painful reaction in the 
spectators. But society must eliminate the un- 
suitable and uneducatable, or be itself eliminated, 
One of the most important parts of sociology is 
the study of the refined means by which modern 
societies effect this elimination. 

(5) Elimination.—The refractory are not by any 
means the only ones that are eliminated. Many 
animals kill the old and sick in their number, 
apparently to prevent being hampered in their 
movements, or from the experience that such 
members in the group attract enemies. The 
Eskimo and other savage tribes dothe same. The 
practice of infanticide, which is always the killing 
of female infants, prevails in many parts of the 
world for a similar reason. Women being less 
strong than men, and in a society with little fore- 
sight and feeble prudence, being early married, 
there is constant danger of a disastrous preponder- 
ance of unproductive members in society. This 
is prevented by the very crude means of reducing 
the number of female infants. 

But there is everywhere in progressive societies, 
a tendency to restrict the use of violent and. 
summary methods to the elimination of those who 
resist the social will or attack the social order. 
Even for this purpose its use is more and more 
restricted. One indication of this is found in the 
change in criminal law in England. 

By 1797 the number of capital offences was one 
hundred and sixty, and it rose to two hundred and 
twenty-two, when the efforts of Sir S. Romilly for 
reform in this matter, succeeded only so far as to 
have pocket-picking, which was capital if above 
one shilling, taken out of the list of capital 
offences. 

In 1811 he failed in his Bill for withdrawing the 
offence of stealing from bleaching-grounds, from 
the list of crimes then punishable by hanging; and 
in 1812 the same ill success met his Bill relating to 
soldiers and sailors found begging: so also in 1813, 
1816, 1818, he failed in his most moderate desire 
to abolish capital punishment for stealing to the 
value of 4s. from shops. In 1833 a child of nine 
was sentenced to be hanged for poking a stick 
through a patched up pane of glass, and steal- 
ing twopence-worth of paint, but he was not exe- 
cuted. 

In 1829, however, thanks to the discussion of the 
question, the practice had been so far modified 
that only twenty-four were hanged in London 
for crimes other than murder. 

Between 1832 and 1835 a sweeping and general 
change was at length made, by immensely reduc- 
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‘ing the list of capital felonies, and further reduc- 
tions were made in 1837 and 1841. 

From 1832 to 1844 none were hanged for any 
other crime than murder. In 1861 the law was 
made to correspond with this practice, by abolish- 
ing that punishment for seven other crimes, which 
till then could legally be so punished, so that now 
murder and treason, piracy with violence, and 
setting fire to dockyards and arsenals, are 
the only crimes for which death can be pro- 
nounced, 

Numerous, however, as were the capital execu- 
tions in the times referred to, culprits being strung 
up in batches at Tyburn, it would be far from cor- 
rect to suppose that a sentence of death was mostly 
followed by execution. In 1805 only sixty-eight 
persons were hanged out of three hundred and 
fifty sentenced to death; and though in 1831 no 
dess than sixteen hundred and one persons, received 
that sentence it was only carried out in fifty-two 
‘cases, and of these fifty-two, murder was the crime 
of twelve of the offenders. 

The contrast between the punishment awarded 
and that which was actually endured if the capital 
sentence was commuted was almost ludicrous, 
and justifies Coke’s opinion that criminals reck- 
‘oned on-the commutation, so that the penalty and 
‘sentences lost their terrors. . For instance, of seven- 
teen capitally convicted at Newgate in 1835-36, 
two suffered, two had three months’ imprisonment, 
and the rest various terms, 

Sir James Stephen says that when all restric- 
tions on benefit of clergy had been removed by 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the punish- 
ment for all common offences became slight. Ifa 
man was not hung he was discharged, or at most, 
imprisoned for a year without hard labor. 

It has been stated above that in 1833 the number 
of executions in England and Wales was fifty-two ; 
in 1831 it was sixty-eight ; in 1836 it had fallen to 
seventeen, and from then to the end of 1883 there 
have been in the forty-seven years, five. hundred 
‘and fifty seven persons executed, or an average of 
twelve a year nearly; the smallest number in any 
of these years was four, in 1871; and the largest 
‘was twenty-two in each of the years 1863, 1876, 
-and 1877:' During these years the population of 
England and Wales had risen from fifteen million, 
‘one hundred and three thousand, seven hundred 
and seventy-eight, to twenty-six million, seven 
hundred and seventy thousand, seven hundred and 
‘seventy-four. The course of the changes by which, 
during this period, the law has been brought more 
nearly to accord with the sentiments which 
governed the practice is very striking. In 1836, 
1837, and 1838, there were nine hundred and fifty- 
four sentences to death, but only thirty-one exe- 
cutions.—‘‘ The Punishment and Prevention of 
Crime,” by Col. Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, p. 78- 
20. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, there are said 
‘to have been seventy-two thousand criminals 
executed in thirty years. During a like period in 
‘Victoria’s reign there have been three hundred 
and sixty executions,or one two hundredth part as 
many, though the population is probably at least 
six times as great. 

(6) Policy of Europe. — First, the policy of 
Europe occasions a very important inequality in 
the whole of the advantages and disadvantages, of 
the different employments of labour and stock, by 
restraining the competition in some employments 
to a smaller number than might otherwise be dis- 
posed to enter into them. 
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The exclusive privileges of corporations are the 
principal means it makes use of, for this purpose. 

The exclusive privilege of an incorporated trade 
necessarily restrains the competition, in the town 
where it is established, to those who are free of the 
trade. To have served an apprenticeship in the 
town, under a master properly qualified, is com- 
monly the necessary requisite for obtaining this 
freedom. The by-laws of the corporation regulate 
sometimes the number of apprentices which any 
master is allowed to have, and almost always the 
number of years which each apprentice is obliged 
to serve. The intention of both regulations is to 
restrain the competition to a much smaller num- 
ber than might otherwise be disposed to enter into 
the trade. The limitation of the number of appren- 
tices restrains it directly. Along term of appren- 
ticeship restrains it more indirectly, but as 
effectually, by increasing the expense of education. 

In Sheffield no master cutler can have more 
than one apprentice at a time, by a by-law of the 
corporation. In Norfolk and Norwich no master 
weaver can have more than two apprentices, under 
pain of forfeiting five pounds a month tothe king. 
No master hatter can have more than two appren- 
tices anywhere in England, or in the English 
plantations, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a 
month, half to the king, and half to him who shall 
sue in any court of record. 

Both these regulations, though they have been 
confirmed by a public law of the kingdom, are 
evidently dictated by the same corporation spirit 
which enacted the by-law of Sheffield. The silk 
weavers in London had scarce been incorporated a 
year when they enacted a by-law, restraining any 
master from having more than two apprentices at 
atime. It required a particular Act of Parliament 
to rescind this by-law. : 3 

Seven years seem anciently to have been, all 
over Europe, the usual term established for the 
duration of apprenticeships in the greater part of 
incorporated trades. All such incorporations were, 
anciently called universities; which indeed is the 
proper Latin name for any incorporation whatever. 
The university of smiths, the university of tailors, 
etc., are expressions which we commonly meet 
with in the old charters of ancient towns. 

When those particular incorporations which are 
now peculiarly called universities, were first estab- 
lished, the term of years which it was necessary to 
study, in order to obtain the degree of Master of 
Arts, appears evidently to have been copied from 
the term of apprenticeship in common trades, of 
which the incorporations were much more ancient. 
As to have wrought seven years under a master 
properly qualified, was necessary in order to entitle 
any person to become a master, and to have him- 
self apprentices in a common trade; so to have 
studied seven years under a master properly quali- 
fied, was necessary to entitle him to become a 
master, teacher, or doctor (words anciently synony- 
mous) in the liberal arts, and to have scholars or 
apprentices (words likewise originally synony- 
mous) to study under him.—‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
by Adam Smith, LL.D., pp. 125,726. 

(7) Philosophical Anarchist.—Something very 
like this is the ideal of the philosophical anarchist 
(not to be confounded with the bomb thrower). 
He believes, as the name of his philosophy implies, 
in no government, no enforced coordination, 
asserting that the differentiated parts will make 
the necessary connections, quite spontaneously if 
left entirely free. It would be difficult to find in 
human experience any ground for this confidence, 
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22. SIMPLE AND COMPOUND ASSOCIATION. 


The societies which we have so far considered, are very different from those with 
which we are familiar. The herd, with its simple mass of cohering units has no 
counterpart in human societies, and even the simple group with differentiation and 
organization exists as its were, only artificially (1) or by accident. Yet it is out of 
these simple social elements, that the exceedingly complex groups of which we are 
a part, are compounded. (2) This compounding is again a natural continuation of 
the process of social evolution. It is well to notice some of its main results before 
analyzing the process. 

An organized society in its simplest form, would be a group whose members 
were specialized for particular functions, and were controlled by a simple directive 
head. A small factory, or firm, where the few workmen are differently occupied, 
but are responsible to a single foreman, would be a society of this sort, a highly 
artificial one to be sure, in this case, being a product of a complex society, and 
incapable of separate existence, but one which has its counterpart in nature, and 
represents a stage, through which all higher association had apparently passed. If 
the group grows to any size, however, a more complex organization is necessary in 
order to diffuse or distribute the control. (3) 

Thus sub-groups appear within the main group. The state is divided into 
provinces and communities, churches have their episcopates, dioceses and par- 
ishes, political parties their larger and smaller divisions, etc. Whenever we 
find any considerable number of individuals cohering, be it in a definite and tan- 
gible, or in a nebulous or loosely united group, we find this same tendency to 
sub-organization. 

It is important to distinguish this compounding, from another process often con- 
founded with it. A parliamentary body appoints committees and sub-committees, 
but this formation of parts within the whole, is very different from the case we have 
been considering. Each committee has a special work to perform, and is thus 
essentially different from all other committees. Such a division is therefore a case 
under differentiation. 

On the other hand the counties which compose the state, are all essentially 
alike, the only purpose of such a division being to distribute throughout the group 
the service of coordination, or whatever,it may be. In the same way the human 
body is divided into organs, heart, brain, stomach, etc., which have special func- 
tions. This is differentiation. But these several systems, circulatory, nervous, 
etc., are branched and distributed in the interest of more perfect organization. 
This is compounding. 

As the foregoing analogy suggests, a society may become compound along many 
lines, each of the social functions dividing in its own way, and evolving its own 
organization. But now comes in, a complication which seems to have no counter- 
part in the physical organism. The several lines of organization seem to modify 
and control one another. ‘Thus, not only political parties, but churches, agricul- 
tural societies, etc., tend to organize along state lines, though these lines are frequently 
quite unadapted to their purpose. But the reaction of one organization upon 
another, does not stop with this simple influence of suggestion. (4) The persons 
who compose these several organizations, being largely the same, inevitably carry 
into one organization the sympathies and antipathies, which they developed in 
another. 

All are familiar with the influence of church, race, language, industrial rela- 
tions, etc., on politics. The practical politician is aware that many other per- 
fectly irrelevant relations have to be reckoned with, in manipulating an election. (5) 
Thus each social function or interest, attempts to organize society for its own 
purposes, but their efforts cross and modify one another, the social organization thus 
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passing from the compound to the complex, and becoming ever more difficult to 
analyze and control. 

Still in another direction, appears which we may call coordinate competitive 
organization. Political parties organize along parallel lines, one holding power and 
the other waiting its turn. They are not differentiated, for they perform the same 
function in turn. Nor are they divided for distributive control for they are coér- 
dinate. The division is based upon a new function which seems to be indispensa- 
ble to the maintenance of social equilibrium. 

Finally, there is destructive competitive organization, groups formed within 
groups which they tend to disintegrate or absorb. (6) Sometimes this is inten- 
tional, sometimes the reverse. They may be mere morbid subdivisions of the 
society itself, as revolting provinces in a state. Their significance will be more 
apparent when we come to consider dissociation, a process which has its construc- 
tive side. 


92. SIMPLE AND COMPOUND ASSO. | politics. In theory the political differences of the 
CIATION one have nothing to do with those of the other, 

: but in practice they always do. Parties formed 
(1) Artificial Societies.—Such artificial socie- | for national issues, not only lend their names to 
ties are the clubs, associations, unions, etc., which municipal organizations, but there is a strong tend- 
are formed in all advanced societies for a great | ¢ucy to preserve the same nominal allegiance in 
variety of purposes. These, with their president | the one case as in the other, even in defiance of 
and well-defined constituency, are images of soci- personal convictions. This is partly a mere mat- 
ety in its beginnings, but they are possible only | ter of suggestion, the party names having acquired 
when men have been so long accustomed to asso- favorable or unfavorable associations, so that a man 
ciation that it has become second nature to them | 8ravitates naturally to the one or the other. But 
‘‘to organize” for everything they do. But while | quite apart from this, the division created in na- 
the first societies are involuntary and unconscious tional politics produces attractions and repulsions, 


these later associations are conscious and volun- | 20d even habits of thought and action, which are 
tary. very real facts to be reckoned with, in municipal 


(2) Serial Societies.—By compounding is meant affairs. Certain municipal politicians, too, always 


, : ; er have an interest in keeping these irrelevant con- 
Aaa th 2 {Obs inten ee eye pacar siderations in the foreground, to distract attention 


organization, on the other hand, is not serial, but from what they are doing. On the other hand, 


a oe ; si is those who are interested in national politics are 
made up of societies which have dependencies in : Sp 
several directions. If the first is represented by a ape es pe a ia sia of Pfr nee hae 
chain, the second is more like a spider’s web. But ER TIAN Uae sei dtd ae peck lela area Aly 


PRE : . feelings which keep their parties together are 
these similes are most imperfect suggestions of the likely to be somewhat weakened by the new align- 
complexities of modern social organization. 


ment. 
(3) Aggressive Type.—This is true of human ret ites F i 
societies and of all societies of the aggressive type, LON Reni deter y_ CO, DISIGe RR MOM On sucrose 


: ces ing illustration of the tendency to disintegrating 

to which bumas societies belong. he growih of | Organization within societies, e furnished by the 
; oman Catholic Church. is remarkable organ- 

ee ae Gectey oe Lineage ae hater ae oe ization, likeall others that have hada long history, 
opment of the individual Ceara Beep has had to deal constantly with tendencies to 


: : : p schism or destructive organization within itself. 
consider the less aggressive species which seek 


: ‘ : This has been prevented by a process which we 
safety in flight, we find enormous aggregations : : ae SAC 
Shee S ne organization, or ieee Reve atey call encysting. The destructive organization 


TEEN ice oath and’ anorennized herds céent has been given freedom within well-defined limits, 
= Wave Tb analogue in physical organisms and has constituted a receptacle for all spirits sim- 


“| , : ilarly disposed, who have thus found within the 
(4) Suggestion.—By suggestion is meant the | church, a group which furnished affiliations and 
psychological processusually known bythisname, | activities congenial to their temperament. Thus 
though included by the famous French writer, | have grown up the great orders which, with all 
Tarde, underthe name imitation. As we shall see | their variety in action and spirit, agree in this, 
later, it plays a very great role in organizing and | that they confess allegiance to the church. 
developing society, Its action in this case is very The Protestant Church, on the contrary, has pur- 
simple. A territory has to be divided up for pur- | sued till recently the policy of no compromise 
poses of organization, and there is no particular | with schismatics. Whatever may be the advan- 
reason why one division should be adopted rather | tages of this from a religious or an intellectual 
than another. In the absence of any other sug- | standpoint, it has been less remarkable as an 
gestion, the divisions that already exist inevitably 


: ; achievement in organization. For more than ten 
occur to us, and are adopted in default of serious | centuries the Roman Church kept together, under 
reasons to the contrary. 


one coordinating and influential control, the diver- 
(5) Reaction.—An excellent illustration of the | gent elements which in the Protestant Church have 
reaction of one organization on another, is found | formed a multitude of sects which are now some- 
in the relation between national and municipal ! what vainly seeking coordination. 
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23. PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION, 


Organization becomes more and more complex as society grows. This com- 
plexity takes place mainly in two ways which, however, usually work together and 
produce joint results. These we may call composition and division. In the first, 
small groups are amalgamated into larger ones, but without altogether losing 
their identity and organization. In the second, large groups are divided into 
smaller groups, but the latter do not become entirely independent. In either case 
the result is a compound organization or society, though usually with slight dif- 
ferences of form. 

The most conspicuous example of the first process is the amalgamation of small 
states into larger ones, usually through conquest, more recently and rarely by feder- 
ation. Nearly all great states have been thus formed. The Roman and German 
empires represent the two methods with slight modifications. (1) The tendency to. 
amalgamate smaller groups into larger ones seems to be universal, and to be quite in 
harmony with the cosmic and organic processes. The large states now existing as: 
the result of federation or conquest, are already experimenting with alliances, which 
in some form can hardly help becoming permanent, (2) while the nebulous elements. 
of the savage and semi-civilized world are being slowly attracted to these powerful 
centers. (3) The amalgamation can hardly be completed without much collision, 
and breaking up of combinations already formed; (4) but these are apparently but 
incidents in the process of consolidation. A similar tendency is now apparent. 
among Protestant denominations, minor political parties, temperance societies, 
charity societies, etc. The reason is everywhere the same. Union means strength, 
efficiency, survival, while independence means weakness and extermination. Men 
are not attracted together, save it be incidentally by the mere momentum of long- 
established social relations. (5) They are forced together (6) by the necessities of 
their existence and finally learn to like it. 

Combinations thus formed make use of former divisions for purposes of sub-. 
organization. ‘The federated states serve as administrative districts, though often. 
ill-adapted to the purpose, and their former machinery is utilized and coordinated 
as tar as may be. Such a composite is illogical and unsystematic, but it lives on. 
with tenacious vitality. (7) 

Division is the opposite of composition. Groups pressed hard by competition 
are compelled to elaborate and refine their organization, and this involves a minuter 
distribution of functions by division. Thus in the American Union the states 
which have been federated into a nation, have in turn been divided into counties, 
(8) townships, etc., for purposes of administration. These divisions are far more 
regular and systematic than the accidental division of the Union into states, but 
they are more superficial. 

The United States illustrates a still farther case of division, namely a division. 
superimposed on:‘an amalgamation. The Union, composed of independent. 
states, has been in turn divided for purposes of federal administration, such as 
justice, revenue collection, etc., but the influence of state lines is traceable in these 
new divisions. 

It must not be supposed that only concrete organizations like the state, undergo 
this process of amalgamation and division. Nowhere is the process more potent 
than in those subtle combinations which we seldom think of as societies at all, but 
which control all social forms. ‘The amalgamation of races inthe United States, 
and of Protestant denominations here and elsewhere, is more complete than the 
amalgamation of our states. In the case of denominations the external divisions, 
and formal differences live on by simple inertia, but the profound differences of 
feeling and interest, which created these concrete differences, have largely disap- 
peared. ‘There has been a psychic, or spiritual amalgamation of the component. 
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elements of these once hostile groups. The antipathies between North and South, 
Catholic and Protestant, have also noticeably diminished under pressure of con- 
strained union, and its resulting sympathies and community of interests. 


The test of amalgamation is the ability to bear division along new lines. 


So 


long as there was a “Solid South’’ the repulsion between North and South was 
stronger than the pressure of those interests which tended to constrain people of the 


two sections to unite. 


Continued association must promote psychic amalgamation, 


unless for economic or other reasons, the union fails to secure that collective 


efficiency which usually results from size. 


Then the sense of failure develops suspicion and dissension, and the unprofitable 


organization disintegrates. 





23. PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION. 


(1) Formation of Roman Empire.—The Ro- 
man empire was formed mostly by conquest, but 
it received some accessions by legacy and alliance. 
The German empire is a federation of rather heter- 
ogeneous elements, but with unequal privileges. 
This confederation would probably never have 
taken place had it not been for the growing power 
of Prussia, accomplished by conquest rather than 
by federation. 


(2) National Alliances.—Some of the existing 
alliances seem superficial and temporary, notably 
the alliance between Russia and France, in which 
neither geographical, nor race interests are consid- 
ered, but merely jealousy of acommon rival and 
the hope of mutual advantage. Our own ‘‘ mani- 
fest destiny’? has been a matter of doubt, but 
that we were becoming involved in larger combi- 
nations, has long been clear. 

The question has been whether that combination 
would be an Anglo-Saxon alliance, favored by 
unity of race, or a pan-American alliance based on 
unity of territory. Recent events seem to be 
answering the question as to the relative feasibility 
of these two. The only wonder is that we ever 
needed to wait for this answer. 


(3) Vassalage of Races.—The uncivilized world 
is already wholly appropriated. Not a foot of soil 
in Africa, Asia or America has been left to savage 
local self-government. 

The process has now gone farther, and the semi- 
civilized races are coming into more or less direct 
vassalage to the great powers. The last few 
months have witnessed a remarkable decision in 
the greatcourt of nations, regarding a highly civi- 
lized people, the Chinese. Encroachments on the 
part of certain powers roused others to the critical 
condition of the Chinese empire, and called forth 
a vigorous assertion that its integrity must be 
maintained. But inside of a few weeks, the inert- 
ness and helplessness of the great empire led to a 
reversal of this decision, and the energetic states 
virtually voted unanimously that China had failed 
to pass muster as an independent state, and was 
destined to absorption. And when this, and other 
absorptions now pending, are finished, other coun- 
tries will come up for trial. 

There must be vast changes in some of them to 
secure an acquittal. The political unification of 
the world may not be near, but it is approaching 
and inevitable. Political unification is relatively 
an outward and superficial one, but it is the symp- 
tom of a social unification which is far more sig- 
nificant and quite as inevitable, but much slower 
and more difficult. 








(4) Breaking of Combinations.—Those combi- 
nations are most likely to break up, which are 
merely political, being backed up with little social, 
religious and industrial unity. It has been said 
that within two centuries the great powers will be 
reduced to two, the Anglo-American and the Rus- 
sian, the others being absorbed or outgrown. If 
so, the former, despite its loose connection, must 
prove far more stable on account of its unity of 
race, language, feeling and culture, a unity which 
the Russian power with all its autocracy and terri- 
torial compactness, cannot acquire in a calculable 
period. 


(5) Social Bonds.—When men have lived in 
some sort of association till they have established 
a strong social bond, this will bring them together 
in connections where it has no significance. Thus, 
race feeling leads foreigners to combine in Amer- 
ica, where their race feeling no longer serves any 
social purpose. So with class reunions, alumni 
associations and all manner of residual expressions 
of feeling generated under former conditions of 
pressure. 


(6) Strength in Union.—The American colonies 
were jealous and almost openly hostile toward one 
another, till the necessity of meeting a common 
danger forced them to unite. The different parts 
of the British empire are thoroughly friendly, but 
they show no inclination to form an organic union. 
Nor is there the slightest hope of their doing so 
till the empire is faced with a danger too great 
for the mother country to meet alone. There is 
not a case in history of a new combination formed 
under any other condition than that of com- 
pulsion. 


(7) Division of States.—Notice the division of 
Massachusetts, especially the eastern part. Also 
the persistence of the Saxon Heptarchy in mod- 
ern England. The administrative and judicial 
machinery of England is a good illustration of 
this composite manufacture, though it has been 
much simplified and unified in recent years. 


(8) Formation of States.— This division has 
not been uniform. Inthe original states, the town- 
ship wasiapparently the original unit, and the state 
formed, partly at least, by federation. In the 
western states, which were more artificially created, 
the state government was the original unit, and the 
division into counties and towns was undertaken 
in an artificial manner, partly in imitation of the 
eastern states, partly to supply a real administra- 
tive need. Great differences exist in different 
parts of the country, as to the proper place of the 
county and town, and the final adoption of the 
latter, as a subdivision of the former is neither 
very vital nor wholly universal. 
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24, DISSOCIATION, OR THE DISSOLUTION Cr seCiriirs: 


Taken in the largest sense, social evolution has been steadily constructive from 
the first. Human beings have steadily gained in cohesion and efficiency of organi- 
zation during all the period of which we have any knowledge. ‘There is every 
reason to believe that existing societies are the most coherent and efficient that have 
ever existed. Whether human society, as a whole, must eventually weaken and 
disappear, as some believe, is not a pressing question. For the present the bonds 
are strengthened that hold men together. 

But this does not mean that individual groups are everywhere gaining at all 
times, or that each particular social bond is at all times growing stronger. On the 
contrary, the very processes that we have described, imply a constant displacement 
of small. groups by large ones, and old systems by new ones. (1) A progressive 
society, like a growing human body, is always building, but is always tearing 
down, always dissolving its own structure. Dissociation is, therefore, a normal part 
of association, and upon its efficiency depends in large measure the progress of 
society. If dissociation is dificult, change is difficult, and progress is necessarily 
slow. Everywhere the organization of men for political, religious, industrial or 
other purposes, halts and waits for old and effete organizations to pass out of the way. 

It is of the utmost importance that society should have an efficient means of 
clearing the ground as a condition of its constructive work. 

The simplest and best means of social dissolution we may call absorption, a 
gradual transfer of functions from one group to another. 

This is especially apparent when smaller societies of a primitive character are 
included in larger and more vigorous ones. ‘Thus the patriarchal or composite 
family gradually found itself included in the larger group of the state. For a long 
time the functions of justice, religion, industry, etc., were all in the family. The 
state having control of military operations simply. Slowly these functions were 
absorbed by the state, and at last the composite family virtually disappeared. (2) 
Even the simple family, consisting of parents and their offspring, has been steadily 
deprived of its functions by the state, which now deals with individuals directly in 
almost all relations. (3) 

A similar absorption frequently takes place in amalgamated societies, where it 
is generally known as centralization. (4) This process is conspicuous in the devel- 
opment of the American Union, and few things are more instructive in the history 
of this country than the way in which the states have defeated their own purpose 
to prevent being absorbed by the federal government, which they had constituted. (5) 

A different case is that in which rival organizations, or organizations whose rela- 
tion to each other is not fully determined, come into competition. Such absorption 
is frequent in governments whose organization is not fully unified. Thus, in the 
course of six centuries, the English House of Commons has absorbed the functions 
of the monarch and in large measure those of the House of Lords. Something of 
the same absorption seems to be going on in our own government.(6) The same 
issue between temporal and ecclesiastical organization has long since been decided 
everywhere in favor of the former. (7) 

This absorption is accomplished everywhere by competition, the superior press- 
ure of efficiency as demonstrated by experience. ‘The group throws in its influence 
in favor of the arrangement that seems most advantageous. If it chooses wrong, it 
too, perishes with its mistaken choice. 

This process of absorption through competition for efficiency, is especially marked 
in industrial organization. ‘Through the wonderful process of exchange, which 
tests with the utmost nicety the efficiency of industrial organizations, the whole 
world joins in a systematic (though unconscious) effort to starve out inefficient 
industrial and social systems, and to encourage the substitution of more efficient 
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ones. (8) Machine industry thus absorbs hand industry, and dissolves the social 
order that is built up on it.(9) This may involve the decline of whole nations in 
wealth and numbers, even in moral and intellectual power. 


Absorption thus leads in many cases to dissolution by rupture and collision. 


It 


is rare that absorption proceeds quietly, till the waning organization disappears 
entirely. More often it is complicated by conflict, which initiates, or hastens, or 
terminates, the process. A war between states or railroads may cripple one of them, 


after which absorption is easier. 


But where the fortune of war subjects a highly 


civilized people to a lower one, the absorption may be quite the reverse of the con- 


quest. 


The better organization prevails, whether it belongs to the conqueror or 


the conquered, surviving by virtue of fitness, which overcomes all prejudices. (10) 





24. DISSOCIATION, OR THE DISSO- 
“SreurlONcsOF SOCIETIES. 


(1) The New Order. 


*« The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 
Comfort thyself; what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure! But thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again. 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 
Than this world dreams of.’’ 
—'‘‘Morte ad’ Arthur,” by Tennyson. 


(2) Family Group.—There aresome relics of the 
‘patriarchal family still in the laws of inheritance, 
and guardianship, which recognize the claim of a 
man’s relatives to his property and hischildren, in 
‘case ordinary ownership or control is in default. 
These are reminders of the time when property 
and children belonged, not to individuals, but to 
the whole complex family group. 


(3) Responsibility.—For example, a man used 
to be held responsible for the crimescommitted by 
his wife and children. Now each is responsible 
for his own deeds. It is an interesting study to 
trace the different connections, in which responsi- 
bility to the state has been substituted for respon- 
sibility to the person. 

(4) Transfer of Authority.—France furnishes 
the best illustration. The transfer of authority, 
from the local lords tothe monarch, was effected 
principally by Richelieu and exercised the pro- 
foundest influence on later French development. 


(5) Amendment.—This was especially effected 
by the passage of XI. Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, designed to protect the pecuniary 
independence of the states, and prevent their being 
sued for debt. It resulted in weakening their 
credit, and so in reducing them to relative nu- 
importance. 

It (the eleventh amendment) provides that ‘‘ the 
judicial power of the United States shall not be- 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by the citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign State.” 

In speaking of this amendment in the case of 
Florida v. Georgia, Mr. Justice Campbell said: 
‘‘Various attempts were made in both branches of 
‘Congress to limit the operation of the amendment, 
but without effect. It was accepted, without the 
alteration of aletter, by a vote of twenty-three to 








two in the Senate, and eighty-one to nine in the 
House of Representatives, and received the assent 
of the State legislature. Georgia ratified the 
amendment as an explanatory article, her legisla- 
ture concurring therewith, deeming the same to 
be the only just and true construction of the judi- 
cial power by which the rights and dignity of the 
several States can be effectively secured. Thus 
the supreme constitutional jurisdiction of the 
United States, the concurrent action of Congress 
and the State legislatures, expressing a consent 
almost unanimous, corrected the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, and intercepted its final judgments 
in these cases by declaring that the Constitution 
should not be so construed as to allow them.”’ 

This amendment brings us back again to the 
original question,—What remedy has the holder 
of a repudiated bond against the State which is 
his debtor? If he cannot bring suit against her, 
what possible method remains by which he may 
enforce his rights? Practically none. 

The Supreme Court, however, has made desper- 
ate efforts to provide one or more, and these must 
now be examined, although their real utility is 
exceedingly small. This court has decided, among 
other things, that the eleventh amendment ap- 
plies only to cases brought by individuals against 
States, and not to cases brought by States against 
individuals. By virtue of this decision, the federal 
courts may serve as a shield for the protection of 
the individual when the State attempts to prose- 
cute him unjustly, but it cannot help him when 
the State has already done him a wrong, and he 
seeks redress. 

This point wag elaborated by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in the case of Cohens vs. Virginia. In this 
case the State sued Cohens for negotiating United 
States lottery tickets on the basis of a Virginia 
statute which forbade the sale of such tickets in 
the State. The State courts found him guilty, 
and fined him. The case was brought before the 
Supreme Court on a writ of error, and in arguing 
the writ it was claimed that cases between a State 
and one of her own citizens were never intended 
to be cognizable in the federal courts. In reply to 
this, Chief Justice Marshall said: ‘‘ This is very 
true, so far as jurisdiction depends on the charac- 
ter of the parties; and the argument would have 
great force if urged to prove that this court could 
not establish the demand of a citizen upon the 
State ; butitisnot entitled to the same force when 
urged to prove that this court cannot inquire 
whether the Constitution or laws of the United 
States protect acitizen from prosecution instituted 
against him by a State.’”—“‘ The Repudiation of 
State Debts,” by Wm. A. Scott, Ph.D., pp. 11-13. 

(6) New York Council.—Especially in some 
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municipal governments. In New York under the 
the charter of 1873 the control over appropriations 
was completely lost by the city council and ab- 
sorbed by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. 

(7) Temporal Power.—Wherever the two have 
been equally centralized the decision has been 
speedy, as in the case of the Greek church, which 
long ago passed under the control of the Russian 
government, The temporal power of the Roman 
church continued longer, because the secular 
power kept it artificially alive by its divisions. 

(8) Colonial Policies.—The colonial policies of 
England and Spain furnish an instructive contrast. 
The whole world has unconsciously joined in an 
effort to enrich the one and ruin the other, with 
the result that has now become apparent. 
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(9) Competition.—The competition of Amer- 
ican agriculture, is popularly supposed to be ruin-. 
ing the agriculture of Europe. In reality it is but: 
reducing the high rent which this agriculture has. 
hitherto yielded, and overturning the social aris-. 
tocracy which that rent supported. This means a. 
profound change in the social order of Europe, 
whether for better or worse, it is not easy to de- 
cide. 


(10) Roman Civilization.—When the Romans 
conquered Gaul they carried their language and 
their civilization with them. When the Frankscon- 
quered it later, they abandoned both their language 
and civilization, for those of the more civilized 
people they had conquered. History is full of such 
cases. 





FOURTH WEEKLY REVIEW. A 
19. AGGREGATION.—The Selection of Social Material. 


DIFFERENTIATION.—The Formation of Social Organs. 


21. ORGANIZATION.—The Correlation of Various Organs. 


22. SOCIAL ASSOCIATIONS.—Simple and Compound. 
23. ORGANIZATION.—Increasing Complexity of Social Development. 
24. DISSOCIATION.—The Dissolution of Societies. 


QUESTIONS. 


19. What can you say of the formation of groups? What does every society involve 2? What do 
most societies involve? What can you say of society in its simplest form? How ts such a society best 
represented? What is the simplest kind of association called? What assumptions have frequently been 
made by writers on sociology? Where has thetr attention been mostly directed? What ts the first con~ 
dition of association ? What conditions promote cohesion? How do societies often fail? What socte- 
ties present, in a high degree, the fundamental requirément of association? What is the conspicuous 
Ue, about sucha group? Are social instincts natural or acquired? How is aggregation character- 
1zed : 

20. How do the simplest societies begin? What can you say of the leaders of herds among ant- 
mals and birds? Where are the most remarkable cases of specialization found? What do human 
societies Show? How do they progress and subdivide? How many kinds of specialization have we? 
Upon what ts psychic specialization based? Upon what are insect societies based ? 

21. How is society divided as differentiation proceeds? What does the building of a society 
require? How 1s organization accomplished ? What group will triumph over others? What group 
will trust to luck for the specializations and adjustments which ave necessary to their existence? How 
ts the struggle between individuals utilized? How does society develop the necessary types? What 
processes lead the way to actual organization? What is the purpose of the simplest groups? What 
would be the result of the destruction of social direction ? What does correlated dependence mean? 

22. What can you say of the herd and the simple group? Out of what are the complex groups 
compounded ? What would an organized society in its simplest form be 2 What can you say of a small 
JSactory or firm? How do sub-groups appear in the main group? How is the state divided? How 
are churches divided? How are political parties divided? What can you say of a parliamentary body? 

23. How do the several lines of social organization affect each other? What can you say of coor- 
dinate competitive organization? What can you say of distinctive competitive organization 2 What is 
one result of the growth of society 2 How does this complexity take place? What is the most conspicu- 


ous example of the first process? How do the federated states serve? Whatis division? What does 
the United States illustrate? What ts the test of amalgamation ? 
24. Whatcan you say of social evolution? How have human beings steadily gained? What can 


you say of a progressive society? What ts dissociation ? For what does the organization of man 
exist? What ts of the utmost tmportance to society? What is the simplest and best means of social 
dissolution? Where is this especially apparent? How does absorption frequently take place in amalga- 
mated society? Where ts this process conspicuous ? Mention a different case. How is this absorption 
Cee accomplished? How is this process of absorption worked? To what does absorption often 
ead ? ) 


SUBJECTSEEOR SPECIAL Siig 


The formation of societies from simple to complex forms. 

The formation of social organs by differentiation. 

Society as divided into classes with separate functions. 

Association tn its simple and compound forms. 

The complexity of organization in connection with the growth of society. 
The dissolution of societies from various causes. 
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Bagehot (baj’-ot), Walter.—A noted English 
economist, publicist and journalist. He was born 
at Langport, Somersetshire, Feb. 3, 1826, and died 
there March 24, 1877. He was graduated at the 
University of London in 1846, was called to the 
bar in 1852, and was editor of the ‘‘ Economist,”’ 
1860-77. He was the author of ‘ The English 
Constitution’’ (1867), ‘‘Physics and Politics’”’ 
(1869) ‘“‘Lombard Street’’ (1873), ‘‘Literary 
Studies’? (1879), ‘‘ Economic Studies’’ (1880), 
‘Biographical Studies ’’ (1881) and other works. 

Freeman, Edward Augustus.—Born at Har- 
borne, Staffordshire, 1823, died at Alicante, Spain, 
March 16, 1892. A prominent English historian, 
who was graduated from Oxford (Trinity) College 
in 1845, and remained there asa fellow until 1847. 
He was examiner in modern history in 1857-58, 
1863-64, and also in 1873. 

He became regius professor of modern his- 
tory at Oxford in 1884, as successor to Profes- 
sor Stubbs (who became Bishop of Chester). 
He was a voluminous author. His works in- 
clude ‘‘ Church Restoration ’”’ (1849), ‘‘An Essay 
on Window Tracery;’? Art: ‘‘Architecture An- 
tiquitiesof Gower,” ‘‘ The Architecture of Llandaff 
Cathedral,’ ‘‘ Antiquities of St. David’s,’ ‘‘The 
History and Conquest of the Saracens’? (1856), 
‘“‘The History of the Norman Conquest ”’ (1867- 
79). This was his most famous book. 

In 1869 he published ‘‘Old English History for 
Children,’’ and the year following, the ‘‘ History 
of the Cathedral Church of Wells.”’ 

One year later these works were followed by 
‘‘ Historical Essays,” ‘‘ General Sketch of Euro- 
pean History,’’ and ‘“‘ Growth of the English Con- 
stitution.”’ 

He seemed to allow himself no rest, and in 1872 
he published ‘“ The Unity of History.’? This was 
followed only a year later by ‘‘Comparative Poli- 
tics,’? and in 1873 by ‘‘ Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment.’? These works were followed, two 
years later, by ‘‘The Turks in Europe,’ and ‘‘The 
Ottoman Power in Europe.” 

In 1879 there was also a book entitled ‘‘ How the 
Study of History is Let and MHindered.’”’ The 
next year there was ‘“‘ A Short History of the Nor- 
man Conquest,’ and ‘‘ Historical Geography of 
Europe.’”’ 

In 1881 there was issued from his pen “Sketches 
from the Subject and Neighbor Lands of Venice,” 
and also the ‘‘ Introduction to American Institu- 
tional History,’ and ‘‘The Reign of William 
Rufus.”’ 

The year following, there were ‘‘Lectures to 
American Audiences,” and ‘‘ English Towns and 
Districts.”’ ‘‘Some Impressions of the United 
States’’ soon followed, also ‘‘ The Office of the 
Historical Professor,’ ‘‘ The Methods of Histori- 
cal Study,” ‘‘The Chief Periods of European 
History,” and perhaps half a dozen, or more, other 
works. The period of his literary activity lasted 
from 1849 until 1891, which was the year before his 
death. 

George, Henry.—An American writer on polit- 
ical economy and sociology who was born at Phila- 
delphia, September 2. 1839, and died in New York 
in the midst of an exciting political campaign in 
1896. 
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He went to sea at an early age and in 1858 set- 
tled in California, where he became a journalist. 
In 1879 he published ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.” 
In 1880 he removed to New York, where he 
founded a weekly paper called ‘‘ The Standard.” 
He was also the author of ‘“‘ The Land Question ”’ 
(1883), ‘‘ Social Problems ’’ (1884), ‘‘ Protection or 
Free Trade ’’ (1886) and other works. At the time 
of his death he was a candidate for the mayoralty 
of greater New York. 

Holy Alliance.—A league formed by the sov- 
ereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia, in person, 
after the fall of Napoleon. It was signed at Paris, 
September 26, 1815, and afterward joined by all 
ies rulers except those of Rome and Eng- 
and, 

Its professed object was to unite their respective 
governments in a Christian brotherhood, but its 
real one, was to perpetuate existing dynasties by 
their opposition to all change. A special clause 
debarred any member of the Bonaparte family 
from ascending a European throne. The league 
came to an end after the French revolution of 
1830, 

Lecky, William Edward Hartpole.—A noted 
British historian born near Dublin March 26, 1838. 

In 1886 he became an opponent of Home Rule, 
to which he had been supposed favorable. His. 
works include, ‘“The Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland’”’ (1861), ‘‘ History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne ”’ (1869). 

‘Stuart or Stewart or Steuart (sti/-art).—A 
royal family of Scotland and England. 

It was descended from a family which for sev- 
eral generations held the office of high steward of 
Scotland (whence the name). 

Walter, the sixth high steward, married Marga-. 
ret, daughter of Robert Bruce, and on the death 
of Margaret’s brother, David II., in 1371, the only 
child of this marriage succeeded as Robert II. 

The Stuart sovereigns of Scotland were Robert. 
II., Robert III., James I., James II., James III., 
James IV., James V., Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
James VI. 

The Stuart sovereigns of England and Scotland 
jointly were James I., Charles I., Charles II., 
James II., Mary (consort of William III.), and 
Anne. 

Tudor (tii’-dor).—An English dynasty descended 
on the male side from Owen Tudor, on the female 
side from John of Gaunt through the Beauforts. 

It comprised the sovereigns Henry VII., Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth. 

Wars of the Roses.—In English history, the 
prolonged armed struggle between the rival houses. 
of Lancaster and York. The red rose, and white 
rose, were the badges respectively of the adherents 
of the two families. 

The wars begun in the reign of Henry VI. (third 
of the Lancaster line). The first great battle ended 
with the Yorkist victory at St. Albans, under 
Richard, duke of York, May 22, 1455. : 

The long contest was ended with the defeat and 
death of Richard III., at Bosworth, Aug. 22, 1485, 
and the succession of Henry VII., representative 
of a Lancastrian offshoot, who by his marriage 
with a Yorkist princess, united the conflicting 
interests. 



































































































































































































































COMMITTEE LEGISLATION IN THE 
UNITED STATESS 


BY 


L. G. McCONACHIE, Ph.D., Author of ‘Congressional Committees,” Etc. 


tic committee usage. Parliamentary codes, 

handed down from assembly to assembly, 
contain lists of standing committees. These com- 
mittees may number a dozen or half-a-hundred to 
the list. Their sizes and jurisdictions are pre- 
scribed. Their personnels are usually determined 
by the presiding officer, who appoints all of them 
at a stroke early in the first session. Once consti- 
tuted, they last until the day of final adjourn- 
ment. Special committees are comparatively 
rare. 

The system differs in important respects from 
those of Europe. In the German Reichstag and 
the French Chamber of Deputies, the lot, for exam- 
ple, figures in the forming of committee lists. In 
the British Parliament committees in which ‘‘all 
who come may have voices,”’ and special commit- 
tees, for each occasion and time, yet hold their 
own against supplantation by the standing com- 
mittee. Parliamentary law is a growth or devel- 
opment and has fitted itself, in the long course of 
history, to the genius, conditions and needs of 
each particular society of legislators. 

The process of adaptation in America may be 
traced from the earliest colonial days. From the 
time of the first Virginia legislature in 1619 and of 
the first Pilgrim town-meeting in 1620, until 
Thomas Jefferson completed his legislative manual 
in 1801, our forefathers drew from British legisla- 
tive experience. Especially did they faithfully 
copy the methods of the House of Commons. It 
is well to state what the committee usage of that 
foundation practice was. 

Select committees then held a very subordinate 
place in legislation. The legislators transacted 
the great bulk of their work in full assembly. 
They were troubled neither by want of time nor 
by excess of business. They used small commit- 
tees for such purposes as the engrossment of a bill 
or the examination of records. To raise—as our 
ancestors expressed it—a select committee for pos- 
itive law-making, was with them a matter of long 
drawn-out deliberateness and particularity. The 
committee’s size, the time and the mode of its ap- 
pointment, the place and the time of its sitting, 
its precise jurisdiction and careful instruction, 
were settled in order and at proper intervals, as 


A MERICAN legislatures follow a characteris- 








though it were going upon a far journey. Hap- 
hazard variety in the sizes of such committees pre- 
vailed, with a tendency to make them too large. 
The most primitive mode of selecting their 
membership was upon the simple motion of any 
legislator thatso and so be appointed. Other legis- 
lators would then call out more names which the 
clerk would take down generonsly until common 
consent prescribed the limit. To appointment by 
motion,useof the ballot succeeded. Political major- 
ities and minorities were not recognized in the 
constitution of a committee; every one of its mem- 
bers had to be friendly to the measure, for the 
exclusive consideration of which it had been 
created. Its report upon this single topic once 
made, it ceased to exist. 

Why has the present American committee sys- 
tem developed out of this ancient procedure? 
For answer a statement of the forces that have 
shaped our committee practice is needful. Briefly 
they are, 

1. The Strong Emphasis Placed by Ameri- 
cans upon Human Equality.— Liberty and 
equality are maintained and promoted by an 
ordered symmetry of political organization. Wil- 
liam Penn, in his ‘‘Frame of Government,’’ 
divided the business of his council of seventy-two 
among four standing-committees, each consisting 
of eighteen members. Later legislatures of the 
Keystone Colony gave to their committees a uni- 
form membership of three. The spirit of localism 
often required for every county of the colony one 
member upon an important committee. Finally, 
under the sense of individual and representative 
equality, each legislator demanded that his fel- 
lows should not be more favored with committee 
places than himself. These principles, honored 
by other colonies, were infused into the later legis- 
lative structures. Committees with one member 
from each state werecommon in our earlier Con- 
gresses. Saving such cases, the standing. commit- 
tees of every national House of Representatives 
until 1869 were limited as to their sizes to two or 
three members. The Senate and the House still 
assign to a committee, representatives of as many 
states as possible. In the Chicago Board of Alder- 
men, with but a few exceptions, each of the 
twenty-two committees has a present membership 
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of thirteen. In the New Hampshire Senate, every 
committee of the nineteen has five members. 

2. The Confinement and Direction of our 
Legislatures by Written Constitutions. — 
These constitutions and charters strictly forbid 
lawmaking along certain lines and enjoin it along 
others. The duties imposed are an important 
basis for the respective standing committee lists. 
If the constitution of the United States declares 
that Congress shall have power ‘‘to establish post- 
offices and post-roads,’’ the Senate and the House 
will create Committees on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads; if the constitution of Wisconsin devotes 
an entire article to ‘‘Corporations,’?’ Committees 
on Corporations will develop in the legislature. 
Every item of the constitution shapes, directly or 
remotely, the character of the committee. 

3. The Relation, in our Governments, be- 
tween the Legislature and the Executive.— 
The executive has but a small part in lawmaking, 
and, therefore, a central, all-absorbing, legisla- 
tive-executive committee like the British Cabinet 
is impossible. But the President, Governor or 
Mayor does exercise certain legislative powers, 
one of which is to point out the topics for new 
laws. In the colonial period and in the early his- 
tory of the United States, the address or message 
delivered upon the opening of a legislative session 
met with the most careful consideration. Penn- 
sylvania’s colonial assembly originated the prac- 
tice of ‘‘dissecting the message’ and creating 
separate committees to consider its several 
parts. From 1789 onward, the Congress of the 
United States pursued the same course. By this 
custom the partition of the legislature into stand- 
ing committees at the outset of its labors was sug- 
gested and encouraged. 

4. The Strong Diversity of American Occu- 
pations and Interests.—For illustration, it was 
natural in the National House of Representatives 
that a blacksmith should propose the Committee 
on Manufactures; a teacher, the Committee on 
Education; a New Englander, the Committee on 
Merchant Marine, and Fisheries; and a Californian, 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. The 
pressure of all for recognition has lengthened the 
committee lists. 

5. Under Growing Demands for Law, the 
Necessity of Despatch or Economy of Time.— 
A stable and well-ordered procedure of legislation 
more adequately meets the enormous modern in- 
crease in the number and importance of legislative 
duties. Therefore the special committee has 
developed into the standing committee and each 
legislator becomes a committee specialist. If he 
has held a command in the army, the Speaker 
assigns him to the Military Affairs; if he has 
owned and operated mines, to the Mines and 
Mining; if hehasnorecord or is obviously incompe- 
tent—there are committee positions that fit his case. 

6. Imitation of our Older Assemblies by our 
Legislatures of Later Origin.—Pioneers of West- 
ern states and cities have transplanted the com- 
mittee methods of the Eastern communities in 
which they were born. The journals of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly, printed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, were probably the only models to which 
Congress had access in 1789 and the printed journals 
of Congress were probably the only models to 
which the Illinois legislature had access in 1818. 

Such have been the main factors in the pro- 
duction of American committee government, 
so-called. Butaresulting uniformity for all our leg- 
islatures must not be presumed. Variety has its 
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wide play. In Congress, the Senate committee 
chairman is of a different type from the House 
committee chairman. Three New England state 
legislatures formulate their important work, by 
joint committees and the other three use joint 
cominittees only for the routine of legislation. A 
member of the Illinois House gets twelve com- 
mittee places, whereas a member of the Massachu- 
setts House gets but one. Acitycouncil has no 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and Congress has. 
none on Underground Wires. Many committee 
lists need revising. Some are nesting-places for 
petty spoils and spoilsmen, others are distorted 
simply because they have not been regulated 
with changing conditionsandtime. Inthe choice 
of United States Senators by the state legislatures, 


‘their Speakers often barter away the important 


committee positions, for votes upon the Senator- 
ship—.an abuse that argues for election of the 
Senators directly by the people. 

Despite the doctrine of equality, a centralizing 
process has crept into legislative organizations. 
The legislators of longest service, old members as 
they are called, hold the committee chairmanships 
according to a regular order of promotion. Certain 
committees have absorbed the lion’s share of the 
business and distributed it to their sub-committees. 
Others have acquired upon the legislative floor im- 
portant special privileges over their fellow commit- 
tees. Anexample of the former is the Committee on 
Judiciary in state legislatures; of the latter, the 
Committee on Rules in the National House. The 
exclusive prerogatives of this small central com- 
mittee at Washington are: the possession of the 
Speaker as its chairman, the right to sit even 
when the House is in session, the right to instant 
consideration of its reports when they are pre- 
sented, the right to pass upon all proposed changes 
of the House rules, and the right to shape the 
course of business through special orders; that is, 
practically to say what bills shall fail through 
neglect and what bills shall be considered. Even 
the United StatesSenate has its Steering Commit- 
tees, appointed by the presiding officers of the 
secret party caucuses, and its Committees on Com- 
mittees, which determine the personnels of the 
standing committees, the prevailing notion that 
they are selected by ballot to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

For the relations of the committees one to an- 
other, a most vital topic is that of the expenditure 
of public money. The Michigan Legislature pro- 
vides that no member of a committee on an execu- 
tive department or on a state institution—such as 
the state university—shall at the same time be a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations. 
The Kansas House of Representatives prohibits 
membership of a legislator, upon the committee 
for a state institution, situated in his own district. 
Usually the preparation of the entire annual bud- 
get has fallen to a single committee, styled the 
Committee on Appropriations, and the other stand- 
ing committees have been charged with the 
framing of general laws. The Committee on Agri- 
culture, for instance, will originatea Dairy Division 
inthe Executive Department of Agriculture, and 
then, year by year, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will say how much money this Dairy Divi- 
sion shall have. Such was the practice in the 
National House of Representatives until 1879, but 
in that year the preparation of the Agricultural, 
and the River and Harbor Appropriation Bills, was 
taken away from the Committee on Appropriations 
and given to the Committees on Agriculture and 
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on Commerce respectively. Six others of these 
great money bills have since been distributed— 
after noteworthy debates in 1880 and 1885—to the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs, Military Affairs, 
Naval Affairs, Indian Affairs, and Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

All pelitical tendencies are codperating to in- 
crease the importance of the standing committees. 
How, therefore, can they be made to serve more 
truly, the will and the interests of the people? The 
popular control over them may be strengthened 
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by giving to’ their sessions that publicity which 
belongs to the proceedings of the assemblies which 
appoint them. In honoring so scrupulously the 
ancient custom of committee secrecy, our legisla- 
tures have not kept abreast with the parent legis- 
lature in which the custom originated. The 
modern standing ordersof the House of Lords, and 
House of Commons exact from committees full 

| reports of their proceedings, including the names 
of present and absent committeemen, and the yeas 
and nays upon all votes, » 


CLASSIFICATION OF STANDING COMMITTEES, MICHIGAN 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


(Norr.—This is a model Western organization. The Michigan Senate list corresponds with this 
House list, saving a few omissions and including additional committees on Executive Business, Mechan- 


ical Interests, Constitutional Amendments, and Immigration. 


This classification may be compared 


with that for the National House of Representatives appended to the writer’s book, ‘‘ Congressional 


Committees, ’’) 


I. LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
1, Elections. 
2. Enrollment. 
3. Printing. 
4. Rules and Joint Rules, 
5. State Library. 


II. Jupiciay, DEPARTMENT. 
1. Judiciary. 
III. NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
1. Federal Relations. 
IV. Local GOVERNMENT. 
1. City Corporations, 
2. State Affairs. 
3. Towns and Counties. 
4, Village Corporations, 
V. FINANCIAL. 
1. General Taxation. 
2. Local Taxation. 
3. Supplies and Expenses. 
4. Ways and Means. 


VI. INDUSTRIAL. 
1. Agriculture. 
. Drainage. 
. Fisheries and Game. 
. Geological Survey. 
. Horticulture. 
. Lumber and Salt. 
. Mines and Minerals. 


VII. COMMERCIAL, 
1. Private Corporations. 
2. Railroads. 
3. Roads and Bridges. 
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VILLE DUCAITIONAT cui anen: 
1. Agricultural College., 
2. Education. 
3. Normal School, 
4. State Public School. 
5. University. 


IX. ELEEMOSYNARY. 

. Asylum for Criminal Insane, 
. Industrial Home for Girls, 

. Industrial School for Boys. 

. Eastern Asylum for Insane. 
. Michigan Asylum for Insane, 
Northern Asylum for Insane. 
. School for the Blind. 

. School for the Deaf. 

. Soldiers’ Home. 

. State House of Correction. 

. State Prison. ; 

. Upper Peninsula Prison, 


X. POLICE: 
1. Military Affairs. 


XI. PuBLIC PROPERTY. 


1. Public Lands. 
2. State Capitol and Public Buildings. 


XII. Socrar. 

Insurance. 

Labor. 

Liquor Traffic. 

Public Health. 

Religious and Benevolent Societies, 
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BY 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


PART HI. PRODUCTION (Continued). 
1, MONOPOLIES CLASSIFIED. SOCIAL MONOPOLIES (Continued). 


weQ)|LIEN we attempt to give a classification of Monopolies, we must have in 
Ii mind a clear idea of monopoly as unified control of a business, and we 
must not at any time lose sight of this idea. Professor Lexis states in 
his excellent articles on Monopolies, in Conrad’s German Dictionary of 
Political Science (Handwoirterbuch der Staatswissenschafien) that 
monopoly implies unified tactics with respect to price, and this authority, as we shall 
see presently, when we discuss his classification, includes land under monopo- 
lies, although neither land owners nor land cultivators, are able to act as one man 
with respect to price. An earlier writer, Professor Senior, however, makes the mis- 
take of including land in his classification of monopolies, because at the very outset 
he lacks a clear and definite idea in regard to the nature of monopolies. 

When we survey the field of monopolies we find that they are divided into two 
main classes. ‘These are Social Monopolies and Natural Monopolies. Social 
Monopolies have previously been called by the present writer Artificial Monopolies; 
but more mature reflection has convinced him that the term social is preferable, and 
that for these reasons: Artificial is likely to convey an idea of disapprobation, 
which is uncalled for, with respect to some of the varieties of social monopolies. 
Some of them may be objectionable, but it is well to use a term which does not in 
advance of examination, convey disapproval. Still more important, however, is 
the following consideration: Social monopolies are those which arise out of the 
nature of society, or are an expression of the social will; and consequently the term 
social, expresses their true nature. Sometimes a social monopoly may not be an 
expression of the will of society as a whole, but of some powerful class or combina- 
tion within society. It can still, however, be said that in a case of this kind the 
monopoly is a social monopoly. It is the result of social action, and society as a 
whole, at least participates in its existence to the extent of toleration. 

The Natural Monopolies are those which arise out of qualities inherent in a 
business undertaking. The expression natural, is used to imply that they do not 
come about as the result of a deliberate action of society; on the contrary, the prin- 
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ciples inherent in the businesses classed as natural monopolies, operate so powerfully, 
that it has not been possible for society to prevent these businesses becoming | 
monopolies. Society has had more or less to say in regard to the action, which is 
desirable with respect to these monopolistic businesses. But the first step in any 
effective control has been the frank recognition of their monopolistic character. 

Having explained the two terms social monopolies, and natural monopolies, it is 
now in order to present the author’s classification of monopolies, under these two 
main heads. It is as follows: 


Monopolies are: 5. Fiscal Monopolies. 
A, Social (or Artificial). II. Special Privilege Monopolies: 
B, Natural. 1. Government (or Public) Favoritism, 
The Social Monopolies may be subdivided thus: 2. Private Favoritism. 
I, General Welfare Monopolies. Natural Monopolies are : 
1, Patents. 1. Those arising from limited supply of raw 
2. Copyrights. material. 
3. Public Consumption Monopolies. 2. Those arising from properties inherent in 
4, Trade-marks. the business. (1) 


It is observed that under social monopolies, we have two main classes, namely, 
General Welfare Monopolies, and Special Privilege Monopolies. General Welfare . 
Monopolies are those which are established with the express purpose of promoting 
the weal of society. It is quite conceivable that a mistake may be made in estab- 
lishing one or other of these monopolies, but they are not something springing up 
without design. We have in their establishment a case of clear conscious social 
activity. 

Special Privilege Monopolies, on the other hand, are those which do not have in 
view the general welfare, but rather the interests of a favored few. Even in the case 
of Special Privilege Monopolies, some claim may be put forward that their existence 
promotes the general well-being of society ; but we do not recognize this claim as 
adequate. We recognize the claim at best as only a partial justification ; in other 
words, we would say to the monopolists of this class: We do not pretend that your 
existence is altogether and wholly an evil, but we do make the assertion that you 
exaggerate the social benefits which in your case accrue from monopoly, for we 
believe that monopolies of the kind under discussion produce more harm than good. 

We will consider briefly the terms employed in the classification of, first, the 
General Welfare Monopolies, and then of Special Privilege Monopolies. Patents 
give exclusive right to the use of inventions, or allow their use by others than the 
owners of patents only on payment of royalties. Patents are of special significance 
in manufactures. It must be understood that a patent which applies to one branch 
of a manufacturing process, may not give the owner and user any other monopoly 
outside of the employment of this special contrivance. The patented invention 
may give its owner an advantage over other competitors, but it may be offset by 
other advantages which competitors enjoy. The patent may, however, cover so 
much of a particular pursuit or occupation, that the entire pursuit or occupation is 
monopolized during the life of the patent. The Bell Telephone monopoly serves as 
an illustration, although in the telephone business there are other monopolistic 
forces at work, which will be considered later. 

Copyrights give exclusive rights to the products of authorship and intellectual 
industry generally. A copyrighted book may be produced only by the owner of the 
copyright, who enjoys whatever advantages may result from unity of control. These 
advantages sometimes may be very large and yield a fortune, but most frequently 
they are very small, and sometimes indeed less than nothing. Copyrights and 
patents are granted for limited periods, and their purpose is to encourage invention — 
and authorship. Society proclaims to all persons its willingness to grant exclusive 
privileges to inventors, and authors, as a reward for special service, a special service 
which has a peculiar value not easily overestimated, for intellectual industry which 
finds vent in invention and in authorship, is that upon which the very progress of 
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Nevertheless, the evils of monopoly are recognized in both patents 
and copyrights, inasmuch as their duration is limited. 


The ground for the monopoly 


is the justice of remuneration for social service, and the promotion of the general 


welfare. 
intellectual industry of every sort. 


The justice of the limitation consists in the participation of society in 
Every invention is the outcome of previous 


invention, no invention standing by itself. Authorship also implies social codpera- 


tion, for it is through our life in society, that we gain ideas. 


Shakespeare’s individ- 


ual services are almost immeasurable, but Shakespeare could never have been 
Shakespeare, had he been born and brought up in China. 





1. MONOPOLIES CLASSIFIED 


(1) Senior’s Classification of Monopolies. 
Monopolies may be divided into four kinds: 

I. Where the monopolist has not the exclusive 
power of producing, but only certain exclusive 
facilities as a producer, and can increase with unat- 
minished or even increased facility, the amount of 
his produce. 

The value of a commodity produced under such 
circumstances approaches more nearly to the cost 
of production, on the part of the seller, than that 
of any other monopolized commodity. 

It is obvious that its pricecan never permanently 
fall below the value of the sacrifices which must 
be paid by the producer, and, on the other hand, 
it never can permanently rise above, the value of 
the sacrifices which must be made by the consumi- 
ers, if instead of purchasing, they, or some per- 
sons on their behalf, were to turn producers. 

Sir R. Arkwright’s yarn could not sell for more 
than yarnof an equal quality produced without 
the aid of his patent machinery; nor would Ark- 
wright have sold it for less than the value of the 
labor and abstinence employed in its production. 
The first was the cost of production to the con- 
sumer, and the second the cost of production to 
the producer. But the difference between the two 
was enormous—the cost to Arkwright was not one- 
fifth of what it would have been to his customers. 
His inventions enabled him to produce a greater 
quantity, but not a better quality. 

The finger and thumb constitute an instrument 
more delicate than any system of rollers, and the 
muslin formed by the comparatively unassisted 
labor of the Hindu, is finer and more durable than 
the produce of our elaborate manufactories. 

The price which Arkwright could exact was 
therefore limited, as we have seen, by the compe- 
tition of other productive instruments, more ex- 


pensive but quite as efficient, ‘ 
* * * * * * 





His only mode of stimulating a constant increase 
of consumption, was to admit of such a constant 
lowering of price as should constantly widen the 
circle of those able and willing to purchase. As is 
usually the case, his own interest and that of the 
public coincided, and led him to accept a price, 
far exceeding indeed the cost of production to him- 
self, but falling short of a still wider interval of 
what would be the cost of production to them. 

Sir R. Arkwright’s monopoly, therefore, was of 
the most limited kind. His remuneration was 
bounded, and it was not his interest, even to ap- 
proach that boundary. 

II, A second kind of monopoly is in the opposite 
extreme. It exists where price 1s checked neither 
by the hopes nor by the fears of the producer, where 
no competition ts dreaded, and an increased supply 
can be effected. 











The owners of vineyards have such a monopoly. 
Constantia owes its peculiar flavor to the agency 
of a few acres of ground, and that flavor would be 
destroyed, if high cultivation were employed to 
force from that ground a larger quantity of 
wine. 

As no person but the proprietor of the Constantia 
farm can bea producer, the price is not checked by 
any cost of production to the consumer. It is not 
checked by any wish of the proprietor to increase 
the consumption, since the quantity produced, and 
consequently the quantity consumed, is incapable 
of increase. 

III. Athird and more frequent kind of monopoly 
lies between these two extremes, and is neither so 
strict as the last nor so comparatively open as the 
first. This comprises those cases in which the mo- 
nopolist 1s the only producer, but by the application 
of additional labor and abstinence, can indefinitely 
increase his production. 

The book trade affords an illustration. While a 
work is protected by copyright, no person but the 
proprietor of that copyright can produce copies, » 
and he may multiply them indefinitely by the 
application of labor and abstinence. There is here 
no cost of production on the part of the purchaser, 
and as far as he is concerned, the price is limited 
only by his will and ability. The efficient check 
arises from the interest of the publisher. Asis the 
case with manufacturers generally, the relative 
expense of publication diminishes as the number 
of copies published, increases. 

It is his interest, therefore, to encourage a large 
sale by affixing a price but slightly increasing the 
cost of production, diminished as that cost is, by 
the magnitude of the produce. A hundred copies 
of Waverley might perhaps have been sold for ten 
guineas a copy, but there can be no doubt that a 
larger aggregate profit was obtained by selling ten 
thousand at a guinea and a-half. 

LIV. The fourth and last class of monopolies exist, 
where production must be assisted by natural 
agents, limited in number and varying in power, 
and vepaying with less and less relative asstst- 
ance, every increase in the amount of labor and 
abstinence bestowed on them. 

It is under these circumstances that the greater 
part of the raw produce, whatever it be, which is 
the staple food of the inhabitants in every country 
—potatoesin Ireland, wheat in England, or rice in 
India, is produced. It is, in fact, the great monop- 
oly of land; and as there are scarcely any com- 
modities of which the supply is not in some 
measure limited, by the limited extent of the land 
essential, or serviceable, to some process in their 
production, all general theories as to value must 
be subject to error, until the general laws regulat- 
ing the value of the assistance to be derived from 
land have been ascertained.—‘‘ Political Economy,” 
by Nassau William Senior, M.A., pp. 103, 105. 
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2. SOCIAL MONOPOLIES (Concluded). 


The third sub-class of Social Monopolies is established to promote wholesome 
habits of consumption. In the absence of any better term, they are called simply 
Public Monopolies of Consumption. Like the other monopolies of this general 
class, they are established in the public interest, but it is a public interest which 
cannot be brought under any of the other sub-heads. It has been found in cases, 
that a public monopoly of the production or sale of some commodities, is better cal- 
culated to promote the general welfare than private competitive production or sale. 
One of the best illustrations is afforded by the monopoly in Switzerland of the 
traffic in alcoholic beverages. ‘This monopoly is established with the express design 
of lessening the evils of intemperance, and one portion of the profits is used for 
temperance education. The South Carolina Dispensary System was established for 
a similar purpose and makes a monopoly of the sale of whisky. It is claimed that 
Russia and France have decided to establish a Governmental monopoly of the traffic 
in distilled beverages, but the present writer is not prepared to speak positively 
upon this last point. We have here an illustration of a public monopoly established 
to encourage desirable moderation of consumption. 

The fourth sub-class of social monopolies designed to promote the general welfare, 
is termed trademarks. The trademark is a peculiar mark, or device, which a 
manufacturer employs in order to render it easy for the general public to distinguish 
his goods from those of others. The trademark is calculated to encourage the acqui- 
sition of a reputation for excellence, inasmuch as it assists the general public in 
selecting the commodities which have acquired such a reputation. It prevents 
competitors from adopting signs, which through the efforts of others have acquired a 
distinctive value. If Ihave acquired a reputation as a manufacturer of cutlery, I 
may use some distinctive sign, and another may not by the adoption of this 
sign, or mark, palm off his wares on the public as mine. Not even over his own 
name may he employ that sign or mark, about which traditions of excellence have 
clustered. 

As trademarks are granted exclusively, it seems necessary to name them under 
the head of monopolies ; nevertheless their significance as monopolies is not large. 
‘They by no means exclude competition with the single exception, that one producer 
may not use the mark which belongs to another. The monopoly value of the trade- 
mark is based upon personal qualities. Others have a free field to give to their own 
trademark a reputation which may be highly esteemed. 

The fifth sub-class of monopoly consists of fiscal monopolies.. These are monop- 
olies which are established in the interests of the public treasury. The tobacco 
monopoly in France furnishes an excellent illustration. It was established with the 
purpose of securing revenue from the consumers of tobacco. ‘The government has 
established in France a complete monopoly of the tobacco business, and it secures 
there from a large revenue, amounting to nearly, if not quite, four hundred millions 
of francs. The consideration of fiscal monopolies falls chiefly under the head of 
Public Finance. The question raised in connection with them is, whether from a 
revenue point of view, in the case of some particular commodity, a government 
monopoly is preferable to taxation. 

The Special Privilege Monopolies are divided into two sub-classes. The first 
sub-class comprises monopolies established in the interest of the few by the govern- 
ment. At one time this was an important class, and one which aroused at last a 
great amount of discontent ; it may perhaps even be said, discontent of a revolution- 
ary character. The early constitutions of the American states, include prohibitions 
of monopolies of this sort. Sovereigns established artificial monopolies, as for 
example the sale of salt in a particular city, in the interest of some favored individual 
or combination of individuals. During the reign of the Tudors, monopolies of this 
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_kind abounded, and were considered the precious prerogative of sovereignty, 
Queen Elizabeth terming them one of the “fairest flowers’’ among her preroga- 
tives. 

Sometimes no pretext of public weal was advanced in favor of the establishment 
of monopolies by sovereigns, but at other times the claim was put forward that the 
general welfare was promoted by these monopolies. At times monopolies were sold 
in order to replenish the public purse, but it appears to have been a device which 
was ‘‘penny wise and pound foolish,’’ if nothing worse. At other times it was held 
that the interests of production were furthered by the monopoly. This was the 
argument advanced for establishing great monopolies, like the old East India 
Company, in distant foreign lands. It was thought that unless special privileges 
were granted for at least a period; men would not risk their fortunes, and their lives 
in such apparently hazardous undertakings as those which received the stimulus of a 
monopoly. ‘There was undoubtedly a relative amount of truth in this contention, 
and it must not be supposed that the old class of social monopolies, established by 
sovereign power was altogether bad. These monopolies, however, have nearly 
ceased to exist, and they have little or no significance for us. It may, however, be 
mentioned in this connection, that some persons claim that the protective tariff 
raises up special privilege monopolies. If it does, then it is contrary to the idea of 
the protective tariff, which is designed to encourage production, but not to abolish 
competition. The avowed purpose of the protective tariff is simply to limit com- 
petition somewhat. It is possible that the protective tariff may sometimes be of 
assistance in establishing monopoly, through mistakes made in formulating the pro- 
visions of such a tariff. If monopoly is knowingly established through the protective 
tariff, it is an abuse of the idea of the protective tariff. 

The second sub-class of Social Monopolies consists of those which owe their origin 
to the favoritism of private combinations of individuals or corporations. These are 
monopolies of a far more serious nature, than those which are due to govern- 
mental favoritism. Private individuals, and especially private corporations, are at 
times in a position to confer monopoly upon favored persons. Monopolies of this 
sort, arise in connection with one of the great natural monopolies which will be 
described presently. It may, however, now be said that those who control a busi- 
ness which is by virtue of its inherent properties a monopoly, are frequently in a 
position to connect some other business with it, not in itself a monopoly, in such 
a way that it may artificially become a monopoly. 

The simplest case of all, is afforded by the transportation of baggage, to and 
from railway stations in American cities. So far as the solicitation of business in 
trains is concerned, and also usually in the interior of railway stations, a monopoly 
is apparently everywhere established. One may go outside of the railway station 
and find competitors, but this is difficult for a stranger, and sometimes is not at all 
practicable. The result is, that a price is charged which is often one hundred per 
cent in excess of the competitive price, and sometimes the excess is even greater. 
‘Other monopolies are established in connection with railway stations. Within the 
station there is no competition in the sale of newspapers or food, and on this account 
there is also almost invariably, an excess charged of something like a hundred per 
cent above competitive price, with frequently an inferior quality so far as food is con- 
‘cerned. 

But these local monopolies are of less significance than those which may be built 
up, and which have toa greater extent in the past, than in the present, been aided by 
the great agencies of transportation. Under the present system of production, freight 
charges are such a large item, that those who have an advantage over competitors 
in this one item, may be enabled thereby alone, to establish monopoly. All other 
monopolistic undertakings, like the telegraph, the telephone, and the gas business, 
have more or less power to assist in the development of monopolies which 
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must be classed under the head of Special Privilege Monopolies, due to private 


favoritism (1). 





2. SOCIAL MONOCPOLIES (Concluded). 


(1) Monopolies and Patents.—Governments, 
however, are oftener chargeable with having 
attempted, but too successfully, to make things 
dear, than with having aimed by wrong means at 
making them cheap. The usual instrument for 
producing artificial dearness, is monopoly. To 
confer a monopoly upon a producer or dealer, or 
upon a set of producers or dealers, sufficiently 
numerous to combine, is to give them the power 
of levying any amount of taxation on the public, 
for their individual benefit, which will not make 
the public forego the use of the commodity. 

When the sharers in the monopoly are so numer- 
ous, and so widely scattered, that they are prevented 
from combining, the evil is considerably less; but 
even then the competition is not so active among 
a limited, as among aun unlimited number. 
Those who feel assured of a fair average propor- 
tion in the general business, are seldom eager to 
get a larger share by foregoing a portion of their 
profits. 

A limitation of competition, however partial, may 
have mischievous effects quite disproportioned 
to the apparent cause. The mere exclusion of 
foreigners, from a branch of industry open to the 
free competition of every native, has been known, 
even in enterprising England, to render that 
branch, a conspicuous exception to the general in- 
dustrial energy of the country. 

The silk manufacture of England remained far 
behind that of other countries of Europe, so long 
as the foreign fabrics were prohibited. In addition 
to the tax levied for the profit, real or imaginary, 
of the monopolists, the consumer thus pays an addi- 
tional tax, for their lazinessand incapacity. When 
relieved from the immediate stimulus of competi- 
tion, producers and dealers grow indifferent to the 
dictates of their ultimate pecuniary interest; pre- 
ferring to the most hopeful prospects, the present 
ease ofadhering to routine. A person whoisalready 
thriving, seldom puts himself out of his way to 


commence even a lucrative improvement, unless _ 


urged by the additional motive of fear, lest some 
rival should supplant him by getting possession of 
it before him. 

The condemnation of monopolies ought not to 
extend to patents, by which the originator of an 
improved process is permitted to enjoy, for a 
limited period, the exclusive privilege of using his 
own improvement. This is not making the com- 
modity dear for his benefit, but merely postponing 
a part of the increased cheapness which the public 
owe to the inventor, in order to compensate and 
reward him for the service. 

To this however or any other system which 
would vest in the state the power of deciding 
whether an inventor should derive any pecuniary 
advantage from the public benefit, which he con- 
fers, the objections ‘are evidently stronger, and 
more fundamental, than the strongest which can 
possibly be urged against patents. 

It is generally admitted that the present Patent 
Laws need much improvement, but in this case as 
well as in the closely analogous one of Copyright, 
it would bea gross immorality in the law to set 
everybody free to use a person’s work without his 
consent and without giving him:an equivalent. I 














have seen with real alarm several recent attempts 
in quarters carrying some authority, to impugn 
the principle of patents altogether : attempts which 
if practically successful, would enthrone free steal- 
ing under the prostituted name of free trade, and 
make the men of brains, still more than at present, 
the needy retainers and dependents of the men of 
money bags. 

That he ought to be compensated and rewarded 
for it; will not be denied, and also that if all were 
at once allowed toavail themselves of his ingenu- 
ity, without having shared the labors or the 
expenses which he had to incur in bringing his. 
idea into a practical shape, either such expenses 
and labors would be undergone by nobody, except 
very opulent and very public spirited persons, or 
the state must put a value on the service rendered 
by an inventor, and make him a pecuniary 
grant. 

This has been done in some instances, and may 
be done without inconvenience in cases of very 
conspicuous public benefit ; but in general an ex- 
clusive privilege, of temporary duration, is prefer- 
able; because it leaves nothing to any one’s 
discretion; because the reward conferred by it 
depends upon the invention’s being found useful, 
and the greater the usefulness the greater the 
reward ; and because it is paid by the very persons 
to whom the service is rendered, the consumers of 
the commodity. So decisive, indeed, are these 
considerations, that if the system of patents were 
abandoned for that of rewards by the state, the 
best shape which these could assume would be 
that of a small temporary tax imposed for the 
inventor’s benefit, on all persons making use of 
the invention. 

I pass to another isi of government interfer- 
ence, in which the end and the means are alike 
odious; but which existed in England until not 
much more than twenty years ago, and is in full 
vigor at this day in some other countries. I mean 
the laws against combinations of workmen to raise 
wages; laws enacted and maintained for the 
declared purpose of keeping wages low, as the 
famous Statute of Laborers was passed by a legis- 
lature of employers, to prevent the laboring class, 
when its numbers had been thinned by a pesti- 
lence, from taking advantage of the diminished 
competition to obtain higher wages. Such laws 
exhibit the infernal spirit of the slave master, when 
to retain the working classes in avowed slavery 
has ceased to be practicable. 

If it were possible for the working classes, by 
combining among themselves, to raise or keep up 
the general rate of wages, it needs hardly be said 
that this would bea thing not to be punished, but 
to be welcomed and rejoiced at. 

* * * * * * 

If they could do so, they might doubtless 
succeed in diminishing the hours of labor, and 
obtaining the same wages for less work. But if 
they aimed at obtaining actually higher wages 
than the rate fixed by demand and supply—the 
rate which distributes the whole circulating capital 
of the country among the entire working popula- 
tion—this could only be accomplished by keep- 
ing a) part of their number permanently out of 
employment.—“ Principles of Political E-conom',”” 
by John Stuart Mill, Bk. V., Chap. ro. 
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3. NATURAL MONOPOLIES, 


The first class of natural monopolies, consists of those which owe their origin to 
the natural limits in the supply of raw material, with the production of which, the 
monopolistic business is concerned. Nature is not always equally bountiful, and some- 
times supplies natural treasures only within comparatively few and narrow geograph- 
ical areas. (1) When the areas of ED are sufficiently limited geographically, 
and otherwise, so that it becomes possible for a small body of men, capable of acting 
together as a unit, to gain control of the entire source of supply, we have given the 
conditions of a monopoly; and when favorable conditions exist the monopoly 
becomes inevitable, sooner or later, inasmuch as monopoly means higher profits, 
owing either to economies which can be effected in production, or to higher prices 
than competitive prices, or to both causes. It is obvious that the limits within 
which monopolies of the present class may be formed, are variable. How large a 
body of men can act together as a unit? This number will vary with conditions of 
time and place. The forces of social evolution, operating in production here as else- 
where seem to bring it about, that an increasing number of men have a capacity of 
acting together as a unit. But if we havea limited source of supply of some natural 
treasure the number of men required to secure control of it will vary inversely, 
in proportion to their wealth. Consequently, the greater the relative concen- 
tration of wealth, or in other words, the larger the number of very wealthy men 
in any community, and for that matter in the world at large, the more prevalent 
monopoly will be, other things being equal. Also this must be added: ‘The greater 
the inequalities in managing capacity, as well as wealth, existing among men who 
have economic relations with one another, the easier it will be, for the superior, to 
form monopolies of the present class, and for that matter of every other class. 

It is said that the diamond fields in some parts of the world are monopolized. 
The sources of supply of natural gas are so limited, that it presents favorable condi- 
tions for the establishment of a monopoly. Anthracite coal is found only within, 
what is comparatively speaking, a very limited geographical area, and it has thus 
become possible for a few men, able to act together as a unit with respect to price, 
to gain control of the anthracite coal fields of the country. Bituminous coal, which 
exists over such large and widely scattered areas, in the United States, and other 
countries, furnishes a marked contrast to anthracite coal. (2) We have no evidence as 
yet that bituminous coal is capable of being monopolized, provided the owners and 
miners of this kind of coal, receive equal treatment from the railways. ‘The oil 
supply is so large and covers so extensive an area, that it has not been possible as. 
yet to monopolize it, such monopoly as exists, relating not to the production of crude 
oil, but to the preparation and sale of the finished product. There are, however, 
appearances, which make it not improbable that sooner or later, it may be possible 
for a combination of men to secure a substantial control of the sources of supply of 
oil. A remarkable monopoly which belongs to the sub-class under discussion, was 
the monopoly of quicksilver under the control of the London house of Rothschild, 
which lasted from 1835 until the discovery of mines of cinnabar in the place of that 
name. ‘This monopoly covered the entire earth, and rested upon an agreement 
which the Rothschilds had made with the Spanish and the Austrian governments.* 

The inequality in capacity and resources existing between highly civilized and 
semi-civilized nations or barbarous peoples, offers opportunities for the establishment 
of monopolies by enterprising and pushing men belonging to nations of the first 
kind mentioned. It is characteristic of those who belong to low stages of civiliza- 
tion, to be sadly wanting in foresight and to have but a very imperfect sense of rela- 
tive values. Like children, they are ready to part with their most precious 


* The authority for this statement is Prof. Wilhelm Lexis, who describes this monopoly in his 
article on monopolies in the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. 
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possessions, for any gaudy gewgaw which may strike their fancy at the moment. 
Like Esau, they are willing to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. History 
abounds in illustrations. The writer recently listened to a description of the 
thoughtless improvidence of the native Australians, which shows how easy it must 
be to get hold of the possessions of uncivilized men, and to induce them to part with 
such rights as they may have. It appears that the government of South Australia 
gives an annual distribution of rations to the aborigines. They go to the capital, 
Adelaide, for their supplies, which consist of blankets and clothing, tents, tomahawks 
and the like, usually making the pilgrimage to and from the capital on foot, and in 
groups of tento twenty ata time. To the women of the group, is entrusted the care 
of the baggage, the men marching several hours’ journey ahead, carrying only their 
spears, boomerangs and other weapons. About ten miles is a day’s march for these 
people, and then they collect in groups and spend most of the night squatting over 
a little fire. But it is at the break-up of the little camp next morning, that one may 
best observe the trait of primitive peoples now under discussion. Of the clothing, 
blankets, etc., which the group is carrying, and for the sake of which the pilgrimage 
to the capital was undertaken, no more is carried off than can be conveniently 
stuffed into such bags as are at hand, even though the best clothing and the cleanest 
and newest blankets should be left behind. Instead of first sorting the goods, and 
taking first of all the good things, the bags and packages are filled indiscriminately 
with whatever comes to hand, even if it be old rags not worth the carrrying, and 
the march is resumed. As these halts may be numerous if the journey is a long 
‘one, most of the good things received from the government are sometimes thus 
frittered away before the group again reaches its hunting and fishing grounds, leav- 
ing often little gain except the diversion, and the romance of the journey itself. 

It is, apparent, then, that if in a country inhabited by barbarous or semi-civilized 
peoples, there are limited supplies of natural treasures of any sort, it is a simple mat- 
ter for the far-sighted and vigorous man produced by high civilization, to secure 
control of entire sources of supply. There must be some organized power among 
these barbarous or semi-civilized peoples, or in the civilized nation to which the 
monopolists belong, to enforce the agreement upon which the monopoly rests. 
A friend of the author, of wide knowledge of industries, wrote him some time since 
as follows, concerning monopolies traceable to the conditions which have just been 
described: ‘‘ Large capital can at times corner the market. ‘This is very risky 
business, if production can be quickly increased in answer tothe higher price. But 
there is a class of commodities, the demand for which, comes from highly civilized, 
growing communities, and the supply of which, is either limited by nature, orisin the 
hands of primitive peoples, who use antiquated and wasteful methods of production. 
The price of these commodities is surely rising, and with adequate capital a corner 
may be secured through long contracts with producers, and safely held. To this 
class belong india-rubber, gutta-percha, box-wood, ivory, whalebone, platinum and 
other rare minerals, and all products of animals or plants, which are threatened with 
extinction. There is already a purchasing trust or pool which controls the rubber 
trade of Para in Brazil.”’ 


3. NATURAL MONOPOLIES. 


(1) Monopolies of Location.—The use of land, 
‘of mines, or of water privileges, is necessary to 
production. Some of these natural agents are 
narrowly limited in supply, hence it is easy, so 
long as private ownership is allowed, to monopo- 
lize them. 

Practically all of the anthracite coal of the 
United States is found in asmall area in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it has been possible for the ownership 
of these coal fields to pass into the hands of a 


monopoly. Similarly, the petroleum fields are in 
process of monopolization. 

Water powers, facilities for irrigation, and 
docks giving access to navigable waters, are often 
monopolized. Steam railroads sometimes possess 
terminal facilities in large cities that cannot be 
Soe SD and, therefore, tend to create monopo- 
ies. 

In some instances, street railroads have been 
granted locations in particularly desirable streets, 
so that they monopolize the larger part of the 
business of their cities. 
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Steam railroads, when granted rights of way 
through mountain passes, or narrow river valleys, 
possess practically exclusive channels of commu- 
nication between different sections of a country. 
In these cases monopolies control the supply of 
‘commodities, or services, on account of exclusive 
advantages of location. 

A second group of natural monopolies origi- 
nates in the necessity of consuming products or 
services in connection with the plants from which 
they are supplied. 

Gas, water, and electric light can be supplied to 
consumers only by extending pipes and wires to 
places where the commodities are used. Such 
things can be secured only from companies own- 
ing plants in the immediate locality where con- 
sumers live. The same is true of steam and street 
railroad facilities. 

Such services cannot be supplied by all producers, 
and cannot be imported from one city to another 
except by extension of the plants. It follows 
that if two gas or electric light, or water compa- 
nies attempt to compete for the trade of a partic- 
ular locality, a large part of the capital fixed in 
the rival plants will be needlessly duplicated. 

One company can supply the entire demand of a 
city far more cheaply than two can do.—‘‘ /ntro- 
duction to the Study of Economics,” by Charles 
Jesse Bullock, Ph.D., p. 306. 

(2) The Coal-Regions of America.—Of the 
thirty-seven States composing the Unites Sates of 
America in 1873, the following contain no coal 
whatever of any kind, viz.: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey Delaware, South Carolina, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
Several others, not named above, nominally con- 
tain coal, but is of no commercial value. Among 
these are Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where 
a hard, worthless kind of anthracite is found. 
North Carolina has two small coal-fields of Triassic 
age, a later formation than the Carboniferous, but 
they are far in the interior, not at all productive, 
and will probably never be of more than local 
importance. 

The State of Virginia has, near Richmond, a 
field of coal, of the same age as those of North 
Carolina, which was once the most productive and 
important in the country, but it has long since lost 
its place in the coal-market. Georgia has a small 
area of the coal-formation in the northwestern 
corner of the State, not entitling it, however, to be 
counted among the great coal-producing States. 

There are, therefore, very extensive districts in 
the United States destitute of coal, and many of 
them the most thickly populated and the largest 
consumers of fuel. There are four great carbonif- 
erous Coal-fields in the United States. The first 
and most important, in all respects, is called the 
Appalachian, or, more properly, the Alleghany, 
and is of continental dimensions, being eight 
hundred and seventy-five miles in length, extend- 
ing through important parts of seven States, ina 
northeast and southwest direction, from thirty to 
one hundred and eighty miles wide, and producing 
a great variety of the best qualities of coal. It 
covers the western part of Pennsylvania, the 
eastern part of Ohio, the western corner of Mary- 
land, nearly all of West Virginia, the eastern part 
of Kentucky ; it crosses Tennessee, and ends in the 
central part of Alabama. 

It is quite remarkable, however, that several of 
the largest producing regions are mere outliers, or 
detached, island-like fields on the borders of this 
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great coal-region. The northeastern fragments 
are the anthracite basins in the northeastern part 
of Pennsylvania, the smallestin area, but the most 
important and productive of all. Also, along the 
eastern borders of the field are the Blossburg, 
Clearfield, Broad Top (Pennsylvania), and Cumber- 
land (Maryland) basins, and there are similar very 
productive detached basins on the northwest, on 
both sides of the line between Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The Pittsburg and Westmoreland district 
produces the largest quantity of bituminous coal, 
but this appears to be, at present, the only very 
productive region in the main body of this great 
coal-territory. 

The second coal-field occupies the central part of 
the State of Michigan, and, although spread over 
a large surface, it is inferior in importance to all 
the others, having only a thin seam of coal of a 
poor quality. 

The third great coal-field is of enormous dimen- 
sions, covering two-thirds of the large State of 
Illinois, the western part of Indiana, and the 
western part of Kentucky. The best coal from 
this field is found in Indiana, and, although none 
of the coal it produces, with this exception, is 
equal in quality to the best Pennsylvania coal, yet 
it affords a great abundance of very cheap and 
valuable fuel. 

The same remark applies to the fourth coal-field, 
which covers the southwestern part of Iowa, the 
best portions being along the Des Moines River. 
It also extends southward over a large area in 
Northern Missouri and into the eastern part of 
Kansas, the seams of coal being generally thin in 
all these States. Although it runs into the south- 
eastern counties of Nebraska, it is feared the coal, 
if there be any, is there too thin for mining, From 
Kansas it spreads southward into the Indian terri- 
tory—how far is not known; but a coal-field, 
which is probably a portion of it, is found in the 
western part of Arkansas, on both sides of the 
river of that name; and there is another in Texas, 
at Fort Belknap, in the northwestern part of that 
State. The only other carboniferous coal-fields in 
America, in addition to those enumerated, are 
those of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and the 
latter is of no practical importance. 

* * * s # * 

Pennsylvania is at present the great producer, 
and, speaking in a general way, may be said to 
supply the United States with coal. Maryland 
sends annually to tide-water a little more than two 
million tons of coal; West Virginia about two 
hundred and fifty thousand tons; Ohio ships from 
Cleveland anuually about five hundred thousand 
tons; besides a large home consumption. With 
these exceptions, and the supplying of St. Louis 
from Illinois, no other State sends any consider- 
able quantity of coal to market, outside of its own 
boundaries. A fewof them produce quite largely, 
for their home consumption, in localities too 
remote to be reached by Pennsylvania coal. Of 
these, Illinois has probably the largest production ; 
that of Ohio is increasing rapidly, as is also that of 
Indiana. Pennsylvania mined, consumed, and sent 
to market, in 1871, about twenty-four million tons 
of coal, of which fifteen million tons were anthra- 
cite and nine million tons were of the various kind 
of bituminous coal. This State, therefore, indis- 
putably stands preéminent in respect to the 
production, as well as for the variety and un- 
equalled quality of its coal.—'‘ The Coal-Regions 
of America,” by James Macfarlane, A.M, 
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4. NATURAL MONOPOLIES (Continued). 


Far more important than the class of Natural Monopolies arising from unified 
control of the limited sources of supply of natural treasures, is the class of monopolies. 
arising out of properties inherent in the nature of various classes of businesses. 
There are certain businesses which tend by the force of properties inherent in them, 
to become monopolies. The monopolistic character of these businesses is not 
‘always apparent at once, but it manifests itself in the process of their growth. Just 
as a boy in course of time becomes a man, so a business of the kind mentioned, 
becomes in its maturity, amonopoly. The monopolistic character of these businesses 
is not, then, imposed from without, but develops from within. 

These businesses, although apparently few in number, are of such vast impor- 
tance, that they include a very considerable proportion of all the wealth, of all the 
most advanced nations, and include in their service an equally important proportion 
of the workers of these nations. 

As the number of these industries is so small, it may be well to enumerate the 
more important among them. They comprise first of all, the ownership of the 
various means of communication and transportation, of which the most important. 
sub-class, are the highways for the use of which, charges are made. These embrace 
the ordinary wagon-roads, together with ferries, bridges, canals and harbors, docks. 
and light-houses, and railways of every sort, both local and general. In the case of © 
railways, the monopoly extends to the business of transportation over the railways, 
whereas in the case of ordinary public highways for the use of which, a charge is 
made, the monopoly is restricted to ownership of the highway, and may not embrace 
its users. : 

The means of communication and transportation, which belong to the postoffice,. 
constitute a great sub-class. The postoffice in most countries includes the telegraph 
and the telephone, which as means of communication, would seem to belong to the 
same class as transmission of letters. The telegraph and the telephone are simply 
for many purposes, improved means of communication. ‘The express business is in 
most countries absorbed by the postoffice, but in the United States it is rather 
artificially divided between the postoffice, and private companies organized for the 
transmission of parcels. All these businesses, whether public or private, are in their 
nature, monopolies. 

We have among the natural monopolies, other centralized branches of municipal 
supply than those already mentioned, for example, water-supply and lighting, 
including both gas and electric lights. 

Before we examine the nature of the businesses which fall under the present 
sub-class of natural monopolies, it is well to-turn our attention to the actual facts, 
which the history of the past generation has disclosed. ‘The question which we 
have to answer, is this: When we survey the history of the businesses which have 
been named, in our own country and in other countries, do we observe emerging 
from this history, a clear and unmistakable tendency toward monopoly, ultimately 
prevailing over all obstacles? To this question an affirmative reply is given. It is 
believed that if one after another of the businesses, is taken up and examined, it will 
be found to reveal an irresistible and inherent monopoly-force. 

We cannot do better than to begin with the gas business, because this is a com- 
paratively simple one. It is a local business, and its development is rapid, so that 
at an early stage in its evolution, its true character appears. The gas business is 
one which is found in every civilized land. In many cities it has been a public 
undertaking, and in many others a private one. Efforts of every sort that can be 
suggested, have been resorted to, in order to maintain competition in the gas busi- 
ness as a permanent force. It is probable that in a thousand different cases, competi- 
tion has been attempted, and these attempts at competition have been encouraged 
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by public authority, and by society at large. In many cities, New York and Balti- 
more for example,old companies have consolidated or been absorbed by new companies, 

and again other companies have been started, so that there have been repeated and 
- successive attempts to secure competition. As these efforts to bring about competi- 
tion, have been put forth in all lands and under various political systems, it would 
seem that the test of experience must be regarded as conclusive. It has to be affirmed, 
however, that no one is as yet able to point toa single example of successful per- 
manent competition in this business, either in our own country or in any other. (1) 

The writer well recalls the last attempt at competition in Baltimore, while he 
was a resident of that city. Although repeated previous attempts to secure compe- 
tition, had in every case resulted in combination, the people quite generally put con- 
fidence in the representatives of the new company, which distributed circulars 
widely, soliciting patronage under solemn assurances that the suffering public was 
at length to have permanent competition. The charter was secured, a new company 
was started, and what was called a “gas war’’ broke out, reducing the price of gas 
to fifty cents per thousand cubic feet, and keeping it there for some years. It is 
observable that in a case of this kind, the natural and habitual expression, used for 
the struggle between private companies is not competition, but war. ‘Thus we see 
in our newspapers, accounts not only of gas wars, but of freight wars, of wars in 
telephone rates, and the like. There seems to be an instinctive feeling that the 
word war, and not competition, is the right one, and this is correct. Competition 
means a steady permanent pressure, whereas war means a destructive struggle 
temporarily waged, with a termination of hostilities always in view, as the end for 
which the war is carried on. ‘The war lasted an unusually long time in Baltimore, 
because it was difficult to arrange the terms of combination; and there appeared to 
be a belief on the part of many, that at length real competition had been secured. 

While this war was going on, the writer held the chair of economics in the Johns 
Hopkins University, and he used to employ in his classes, the struggle between the 
rival gas companies, as an illustration of the principles of monopoly, assuring his 
students that this struggle was a temporary one. At last an agreement was reached 
concerning terms of combination, and the consolidation which speedily followed, 
confirmed the predictions made in the class-room. 

When electric lighting was introduced, it was quite generally thought that at last, 
monopoly in the gas business was broken. Doubtless it would not be difficult to 
discover in the files of newspapers in a great library like that of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, one hundred editorials,-and perhaps even a thousand, making 
this affirmation. When the owners of gas works, however, began to buy electric 
lighting plants, or to come to some agreement concerning price with their owners, 
disappointment was experienced, and surprise frequently expressed. Yet that out- 
come was one, which those who understood the nature of the businesses, could per- 
ceive at the very start, was inevitable. The owners of the businesses had more to 
gain by combination than by competition ; and as combination was possible, com- 
petition was impossible. ; 

The telegraph business may next be taken up, and very briefly examined. In 
most countries this was very properly made, at the outset, a part of the postal 
system ; but in England and the United States, it was allowed to become a private 
business, and it was attempted to secure protection for the general public, through 
competitition. Over thirty different companies were chartered in England ; but the 
_rivalry between these companies was never more than temporary, and at last, in 
1869, it was decided by Parliament to purchase the telegraph, as the attempted 
competition had proved a failure. The number of companies which have entered 
the telegraph business in the United States is still larger. In 1851 there were over 
fifty companies, as any one can see by consulting old almanacs of that year. One 
of the chief attempts, and perhaps the most important of all, to secure competi- 
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tion, was that undertaken by the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Co. 
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The Baltimore 


& Ohio lines covered a very large part of the United States, and rates were in very 
many instances, reduced by more than fifty per cent. It was quite generally believed 
that the people of our country, were to have the benefits of true competition in the 
telegraph business. There lies, however, before the writer, a copy of an address which 
he delivered at Chautauqua, N. Y.,in 1887, and which was printed in the Chautauqua 


Herald, in the issues of August 2d and 2rd of that year. 
between the two companies seemed to rest upon as solid a basis as ever. 


At this time the rivalry 
Neverthe- 


less, the following statement is found in the address: “It is so in the nature of 
things, that I do not see how the Baltimore & Ohio can permanently resist the 


economic gravitation which draws it to its rival.’’ 


events convinced the most sceptical. 


4. NATURAL- MONOPOLIES (Con- 


tinued). 


(1) Competing Gas Companies in America.— 
Every American city which has permitted com- 
peting gas companies to lay pipes in the streets 
has suffered, through the consolidation of the 
companies, the capital having been increased, and 
consumers forced to pay higher prices for their 
experience. 

The following cities have received this treat- 
ment: New Orleans, Providence, R. I.; Charles- 
ton, S.C.; Brooklyn, Memphis, Tenn. ; Jersey City, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Newberg, N. Y.; Chicago, Trenton, 
N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Lancaster, Pa.; Albany, N. Y.; Baltimore, 
Md.; New York City, Savannah, Ga.; Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y.; Paterson, N. J: 

Before consolidation the price of gas in New 
York City was seventy-five cents per thousand 
feet, but as soon as the six companies came to- 
gether, they watered their capital from eighteen 
million three hundred, and eight thousand, nine 
hundred and twenty dollars, to thirty-nine 
million, and seventy-eight thousand dollars, and 
raised the price of gas one dollar per thousand 
feet, making it ome dollar and seventy-five 
cents. 

In Baltimore the price of gas was advanced 
seventy-five cents per thousand feet; in Harris- 
burg it was raised from one dollar to two dollars ; 
in Paterson, N. J., and in Savannah, Ga., the price 
was also raised. 

In Detroit, Mich., a stringent charter was granted 
on the filing of a bond, to secure the city against 
the possible combination of the old company with 
the new one; but in spite of this iron-clad agree- 
ment a combination was effected, and the people 
were forced to pay not only all the expenses ofthe gas 
war, and the duplication of works, but also a large 
dividend on inflated capitalization. 

This is a point of such importance that we 
may well dwell upon it more at length. It is safe 
to say that one of the worst prejudices of the 
average American is his unreasoning belief that 
free competition will protect him from all the evils 
of industrial monopoly. And that, too, though 
he is often himself engaged in the very work of 
effecting a combination by which all competition 
is effectually prevented in branches where such 
combination is most difficult, from the nature of 
the business. 

The testimony of one or two experts in the busi- 
ness of gas manufacture may serve to show how 
clearly those actually engaged in the industry see 
that the business is and can be only a monopoly. 


Not long after this the issue of 


Mr. Gilbert, of Grand Rapids, Mich., in aspeech 
before the American Gas Light Association, at 
their meeting in Washington, October 15, 1884, 
said: ‘‘The business of the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of gas is so peculiar in many of its char- 
acteristics as to be almost outside of the domain 
of rules governing other enterprises. Capital 
once invested cannot be removed, and if not prof- 
itable is lost forever. Competition is so deadly to. 
it that it is impossible for rival companies to oc- 
cupy the same streets without ruin to both, or 
without consolidation with its attendant double 
investment and cheap light rendered an impossi- 
bility.’’ 

“It is a fact not admitting of controversy,” 
says a writer in the American Gas Light Journal, 
‘‘that the cost of gas to the consumer has never 
in any instance been permanently lowered through 
the competition of any opposition company ever 
established in this country, in spite of the inevita- 
ble outcry made by the progenitors and promoters 
of such schemes as to their willingness and desire 
to make such concessions to the public in the 
matter of selling prices. Opposition gas schemes, 
asa rule, and unfortunately a rule which admits. 
of few exceptions, are instituted with the primary 
object of raiding as far as possible the business of 
an established company, which business it may 
have taken years to develop and acquire. 

What better example can, be found than that of 
Brooklyn? During the term of Mayor Schroeder 
permission was given to the Mutual Gas Light 
Company to open the streets and avenues of the 
city for the purpose of laying mains and conduits. 
for the supply of illuminating gas. In considera- 
tion of such grants the projectors of the company 
agreed that a greater price than two dollars per 
thousand feet should not be charged consumers. 
What was the result? This company, from its 
very inception, did all it could to wreck other 
companies, and the wrecking policy was carried 
out not by selling gas at a lower price, but rather 
by efforts which had for their object the deprecia- 
tion of stock values, in order that a controlling 
interest could be secured at figures much below its 
true value. 

In reality, instead of selling gas at lower 
figures, they increased its price. The pledge 
made to the authorities at the time when a charter 
was sought, not todemand more than two dollars 
was given only to be broken. To-day they are 
charging two dollars and fifty cents in all locali- 
ties where they have succeeded, through their 
adept system of stock depreciation, in gaining 
control of the field.—Z. J. James, PA.D., Pub. 
Am. Econ. Assn., Vol. I, p. 70. . 
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5. NATURAL MONOPOLIES (Continued). 


The telephone business, closely related to the telegraph business, may present 
some difficulties to the beginner. First of all, however, it may be mentioned, that 
the owners and managers of the long-distance telephone, have apparently reached an 
understanding upon many points, with the principal telegraph companies of the 
country, which can be designated as unity of action with respect to price. If the 
principles we have laid down are correct, there can no more be a real and effective 
permanent competition, between the telegraph and the telephone, than there can be 
between electric lights and gas. Fora long time the telephone business o: the 
country, was a monopoly which was placed outside the range of attack by the 
patents, owned by the Bell Company. It was imagined by many, that these patents 
alone stood in the way of effective competition. | 

Now that those patents which prevented the existence of other companies, have 
expired, we find rivals in this field, and in some small cities at least, like Madison, 
Wis., a new company has almost driven the old company from the field, so far as. 
local business is concerned, the old company still retaining the long-distance busi- 
ness. ‘he experience of cities where there is more than one company shows, 
however, the importance of unity in the telephone business. If some of the tele- 
phone-users have one system, and other users a different one, the advantages of the 
telephone are greatly reduced. It appears also that a local telephone system which 
has no long-distance connection, suffers under some disadvantages. The properties 
inherent in the telephone business must make this felt in time, and we shall have 
general unity reéstablished. This unity would naturally be secured through a 
combination of the former monopolists, with those who have invaded their field; 
unless indeed our government should follow the example of governments elsewhere, 
and make the telephone a public function, in which case we would also have unity, 
but a unity secured through public action. 

It is not necessary to take up each one of these monopolistic businesses, and 
examine it separately. Let us rather proceed at once to that business which offers 
the most serious difficulties to the student, namely the railway business. When it 
is said that railways offer the most serious difficulties to'the student who accepts 
the proposition that in their ownership and operation, they are natural monopolies, 
reference is made to the student in the United States; for in other countries like 
England, France and Germany, the railways seem to be an unusually clear case. 
In Germany a serious effort was made to secure competition, the government own- 
ing some of the railways and operating them, and allowing private companies to 
own and operate others, though under strict supervision. This is a plan which 
has found adherents in our own country, but it was not successful in Germany. In 
fact the difficulties of competition in the railway business between the government, 
and private corporations are so enormous, indeed so insuperable, that either the 
government or the private corporations, must finally abandon the field. If the gov- 
ernment service is poor, and its competition ineffective, the result is general dissatis- 
faction. If the government has an excellent administrative system, and competes 
seriously with private companies, it can hardly fail to drive them out of the field, 
because its resources are so much vaster. Even if the government does not push its 
superior capacity so far as a private corporation would, and allows its rivals to exist, 
those who feel its competition keenly, will complain bitterly, of what they feel as 
oppressive action on the part of the government, which they themselves help to sus- 
tain. What might have been foreseen by deep thinkers, and undoubtedly was fore- 
seen, actually happened. The private lines were purchased, and have since then 
been operated as a part of the government system. In France and in England, there 
have been many private companies, and at one time in both these countries, there 
appears to have been more or less faith in the possibility of effective competition in 
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the railway business.(1) Asa result of industrial evolution, however, in each of 
these two countries, there has been a consolidation of all the lines into a few great 
systems which in the main, act harmoniously together, pursuing a unified policy 


with respect to price. 


Before turning from these two countries, it may be observed that France offers 
an illustration of the proposition which was laid down when Germany was discussed. 
There has been a slight attempt at competition through the ownership, and operation 


of lines by the government. 


The best lines, however, always appear to have been 


private property, and there is no evidence of any effective determined competition 


on the part of the government. 
government service. 


The consequence has been dissatisfaction with the 





5. NATURAL MONOPOLIES (Continued). 


(1) English Railway Development. — The 
stability of English business has made it pos- 





sible to bring railroad competition under control. ~ 


It was said by a member of Parliament in 1872: 
“T do not think that there is at this momenta 
competitive rate existing in the kingdom.’’ As 
regards direct competition between parallel lines 
of railroad, the statement was not far from the 
truth. 

A railroad in England can calculate its probable 
business in advance. So also, if one railway builds 
a branch to compete with another for traffic, of 
which the latter has hitherto had a monopoly, it 
can guess with some degree of accuracy, what share 
of the traffic it is likely to control. The competi- 
tion, as long as it exists, is less speculative. And, 
at any rate, one railroad war will generally settle 
the matter. With usa railroad war settles noth- 
ing. A truce is patched up for a time; but after a 
few years, or even months, pass, the conditions of 
traffic are sochanged that the roads must fight it out 
over again. Butin England, the relative strength 
is settled once for all. A division of trafic which 
is right now, is likely to be right ten years hence. 
There is no probability that new connections 
will be built, or new districts developed, in such a 
way as to seriously alter the relative strength of 
the competing parties. Still less likely, is it that 
completely new through lines will be built to con- 
tend for their share in a new division. There has 
been no important case of the kind for more than 
thirty years. 

A division of traffic for fourteen years or 
more, has not been infrequent in England. In 
most parts of America it would be impossible. 
Our traffic agreements have to provide for con- 
stant revision of percentages; each revision offers 
the opportunity for a new quarrel. Arrangements 
of long standing, like the Chicago-Omaha pool, 
may be completely unsettled by a new system of 
connecting lines. Steady maintenance of schedule 
rates isequally impossible. Competition in Amer- 
ica is only held in abeyance for short periods. In 
England it is really brought under control. 

All these facts have an important bearing on the 
position of the railroads before the law. It may 
fairly be said that the railroads and the public are 
more independent of one another in England than 
in America; not because there is less conflict, but 
because the community feels the results of any 
such conflict, less in England than with us. 

In the first place, the English companies have 
less to fear from sudden changes in legislation, or 
sudden movements of public opinion. They can 
behave in an exasperating manner without 











endangering any of their well-recognized rights. 
Such impudence as was displayed by the com- 
panies in the face of the early decisions of the 
Railway Commissioners would be all but impossi- 
ble in America. 

An American road which should thus openly 
defy a regularly constituted public authority 
would raise a wave of public sentiment against it, 
which would overbear all vested rights and privi- 
leges. There is always danger of a kind of public 
lynch law. In order to disobey the law in America, 
it would be necessary to make a show of comply- 
ing with it. Butin the majority of cases it may 
fairly be said that honestly managed American 
corporations have really tried to conform to the 
requirements of commissioners, even before the 
courts have taken the steps to render such compli- 
auce necessary. This has not been the case in 
England. 

Even when a law regulating charges is enforced, 
it affects railroad earnings in England much less 
seriously than in America. If competition is done 
away with, you can apply almost any scheme you 
please with comparatively little harm ; if competi- 
tion is active, you cannot with justice or success 
do what will cripple one competitor against 
another. ‘ 

In America we have to deai with rail and water 
competition both. In England water competition 
still exists, and seriously interferes with some of 
the schemes of regulation; but as far asa railroad 
competition, pure and simple, is concerned, the 
authorities have the field almost clear, and can 
arrange matters to suit their own notions of vested 
rights. Decisions which would create a panic in 
America scarcely call forth a public protest in 
England. 

But the effect is not all one-sided. These facts 
cut both ways. They make the public authorities 
in America more powerful, but less independent. 
If legislation is to have such a serious effect it 
must be framed with the utmost care, or it will re- 
act against the men who designed it. The very 
weakness of American railroads is thus a source of 
strength. 

Any legislation which seriously affects railroad 
profits will check the increase of railroad facilities. 
Such increase of facilities is essential to the de- 
velopment of any growing American community. 
It such a community passes laws hostile to the 
railroad interest, it soon feels the evil effects. 

The Potter law in Wisconsin is an instance in 
point. The reduction in charges caused a reduc- 
tion of profits; this stopped the growth of railroads; 
the growth of the community was.thereby brought 
almost to a standstill.— Railroad Transporta- 


| tion,” by Arthur T. Hadley, pp. 150, 751. 
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6. NATURAL MONOPOLIES (Continued). 


Turning to our own country, we find that there are some things in the United 
States, which look like real effective competition in the railway business. Neverthe- 
less it is a fact well known to all who are familiar with this business, that the most 
marked feature of its evolution in our own country, has been consolidation. 

If the matter were well spaced, it is doubtful whether this number of PROGRESS 
would be sufficient, to contain simply a list of railway companies, which have been 
absorbed by other companies. ‘The railways of our country are gradually being 
combined into a few great systems, acting together with increasing harmony. Pre- 
cisely because the country is new and vast, and because the problems presented to 
the owners and managers of railways, are immensely complicated, and the railway 
deve’ »pment is even yet far from complete, freight-wars break out from time to time. 

Even in the case of railways, however, it is to 
be observed that popular parlance still speaks of 
the struggle between railway lines, as war. One 
difficulty ‘has been this: Atter, by agreement, a 
comparatively stable equilibrium has been 
reached, some new and powerful rival appears 
in the field. This new and powerful rival may 
be the result of some new combination, or it 
may be the result of the construction of a new 
railway line. A new arrival appearing in the 
field is like a new cow put into a pasture, with 
a herd that has been there some time. ‘I'he cat- 
tle which belong to the field, have through strug- 
gle, reached what may be called a condition of 
equilibrium. Each one knows the strength of 
all the rest, and this strength is respected, so that 
quarrels are no longer necessary. But a new 
cow entering the herd, battles have again to be 
fought to determine the conditions of a new 
equilibrium. And so in the field of the rail- 
ways. When the strength of the new rival in Chauncey M. Depew. 
the field, is thoroughly tested, a new adjustment 
is secured. This sort of thing will have to go on, till our railway system has 
nearly completed its development, so far as its main features are concerned, provided 
always, that private ownership and management of our railways continue, and about 
that we will for the present, express no opinion either the one way or the other. 

After all, the agreements among the railways are of such a kind, that for the most 
part, they may be described as unified tactics with respect to price. Passenger-rates 
and freight-rates are generally fixed by agreement. Even more than this is true. 
The rate of speed is very frequently limited by agreement, in order that those rail- 
ways having the best natural facilities for speed, may not utilize these facilities in 
the public interest, if that is to the disadvantage of other railway companies. 

It is thus, that there have been agreements with regard to the time of travel, between 
New York and Boston, Chicago and Minneapolis, Chicago and Denver; and also, as 
appears from an interview with Mr. Depew, President of the New York Central,and 
Hudson River Railway Company, between Chicago and New York. In this inter- 
view, asrecently reported in the Outlook, Mr. Depew made the statement that his 
road was not allowed to utilize fully the advantages which it enjoyed, for making 
fast time between the two cities last mentioned. The railways which do not have 
the best natural facilities for speed, enter upon a rate-war to prevent the most favored 
line from making its maximum rate of speed. On account of some fast trains, 
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which one of the lines between Chicago and Denver recently-started, a rate-war was. 
for some time imminent; but it seems to have been averted by some agreement. (1) 

It must not be supposed that a monopoly secured by agreement, or even by abso- 

lute consolidation, prevents all rivalry. Rivalry is compatible with general unity 
of management, especially as expressed in price. Agents of various lines, may go. 
out of their way to solicit patronage at stipulated rates, and of course, unless they 
are held under firm control, they willcut rates. This, however, is being prevented, 

and that precisely because a firm control is being established. There are also occa- 
sional efforts to gain an advantage over rival lines, by offering superior advantages 
of one sort and another, although this rivalry does not go very far. Lines west of 
Chicago, for example, have chair-cars without extra charge, but lines east of Chicago. 
do not. Doubtless, as one railway may not with impunity, seek to gain an advan- 
tage over others through speed in excess of agreement, so one would hesitate about 
offering a decided improvement upon present facilities at the old rates, fearing 
attacks from those who may be left behind in the race. It is difficult to measure 
precisely, how far one railway line competes with another, with respect to comforts. 
and conveniences, but each reader may on the basis of his own experience, form an 


estimate, though he must be careful about reaching over-hasty generalizations. 
It may in conclusion, be observed that even complete and absolute monopoly, does 


not prevent all rivalry in the direction of superiority. 


The various departments of 


one railway may engage in a rivalry, amounting to quasi-competition among them- 


selves. 
rivalry with each other. 


Very frequently the various departments of one business, do thus engage in 
This is also seen in a university, in which there is rivalry 


not with other universities merely, but also among its own various departments; 
and in a well-managed university, this rivalry furnishes a helpful stimulus, though it 
must be closely watched, lest it degenerate into something baleful. 











6. NATURAL MONOPOLIES. 


(1) Railwaysin the United States.—If we trace 
back the history of almost any of our large rail- 
roads, we find that they were formed by the con- 
solidation of manysmaller ones. Such a course of 
events was a necessity. As long as railroads were 
purely local affairs, each locality might charter, 
and runitsown, The moment any large through 
traffic grew up, this was found to be a wasteful way 
of doing business. If they changed cars at every 
point of junction, the expenses were vastly in- 
creased. Ifthey did not change cars, there was 
still the awkwardness of dividing responsibility, 
and the evil of having two separate organizations 
where one would do the work better. It required 
no special training to see the necessity of such con- 
solidation, and no extraordinary business talent to 
carry it through. 

But there was a point beyond which, these mat- 
ters did not take care of themselves, and could only 
be managed by great leaders. 
the country reached this point about twenty years 
ago. At that time the main routes were pretty 
well consolidated as far as the Ohio river, or the 
eastern end of Lake Erie; for their through con- 
nections to Chicago or St. Louis, they made use of 
independent roads. 

The men who did most to change this state of 
things, were Cornelius Vanderbilt and Thomas 
Alexander Scott. Scott began earlier, and went 
farther; but there was a dashing quality about 
Vanderbilt’s doings which make him the central 
figure in this movement. 

Scott entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1850. He was rapidly promoted, and 
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soon made his influence felt in the policy of the 
road. In 1860 he became vice-president, chiefly 
through the exertions of J. Edgar Thomson, who 
gave him active support in all his projects. They 
had already secured possession of the Philadelphia 
and Erie, and were busy with other schemes of the 
same sort, when the war interrupted all these 
plans. At the close of the war they were pushed 
on with renewed activity; the system was extended 
westward to Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincin- 
nati, southward to Baltimore, eastward all 
over New Jersey, and northward as far as Lake 
Ontario. ; 

Scott himself went far beyond these limits, and 
was personally brought into financial trouble, in 
1873 in connection with the Texas Pacific. These 
things did not, however, involve the company, nor 
did they interfere with his position at its head. On 
the death of Thomson in 1874, Scott was elected. 
president and held this position till 1880, a year 
before his death. As a result of this policy, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and its aller ego, the Penn- 
sylvania Company, together control nearly seven 
thousand miles of the most valuable railroad prop-~ 
erty in the United States. 

Vanderbilt was thirty years older than Scott, 
but he did not go into railroad business until sev- 
eral years later than his rival. Through his early 
life he had been a steamboat captain, and in the 
years 1850-1860 he was one of the foremost steam- 
boat owners in the world. But his business sa- 
gacity led him to foresee the future of the railroad 
system; and about the beginning of the war he 
gradually withdrew from the sea, to invest his 
capital on land. 

In 1863 he began buying Harlem as an invest- 
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ment. He bought some of it at .03; thanks to the 
operations of those who tried to break him down 
by selling it short, he carried it up to 285. He 
went into Hudson River in 1864; in 1867, after some 
opposition, he secured control of the New York 
Central, and consolidated it with the Hudson River 
Railroad in 1869, Ina desperate attempt to gain 
control of Erie he was foiled; bnt he and his 
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friends were more successful in their efforts further 
west, on the Lake Shore and the Canadian roads. 
There were thus finally united under one general 
management, (though not under one concern as in 
the Pennsylvania system) some four thousand ' 
mifes of railroad between New York and Chicago. 
—-‘‘Ratlroad Transportation,” by Arthur T. Haa- 


ley, pp. 83, 84, 85. 
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QUESTIONS. 


I. Define Monopoly. Give the two matin classes of Monopolies. 
olies” preferred to the term ‘‘ Artificial Monopolies” ? Give the classification of Monopolies. Explain 
General-Welfare Monopolies. What do you understand by Special-Privilege Monopolies? State the 
arguments in favor of Patents and Copyrights. 

2. Describe Public-consumption Monopolies. What are the advantages of Trademarks? Do you 
know any disadvantages in making Trademarks Monopolies? What was Queen Elizabeth’s policy with 
respect to monopolies? Does a protective tariff establish monopolies ? 

8. When does the limited supply of natural treasures lead to monopoly? Has the question of dif- 
Jusion, versus concentration of wealth anything to do with monopoly? Why is it comparatively easy to 
establish monopolies among barbarous or semt-civilized peoples ? 

4. Enumerate the businesses which by virtue of their inherent properties tend to become monopolies. 
Give any illustrations which have fallen under your own observation. 

5. What relations or connections exist between the telephone business, and the telegraph business ? 
Can a sound public policy deal with either one separately? What have been the tendencies of railway 
developmentin England, France and Germany uth respect to monopoly ? 

6. Describe the evolution of railways in the United States with respect to unified control over 
prices. Does absolute unity in management prevent all rivalry on the part of those engaged in the 
business thus completely monopolized ? 


Why ts the term “Social Monop 


SUBJECTS FOR, SPECIAL: STUDY. 


I. Advantages and disadvantages of Patents and Copyrights. 
2. Substitutes for Patents as Rewards to Inventors: 
3. The South Carolina Dispensary System. 
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7. CHARACTERISTICS OF NATURAL MONOPOLIES. 


Having attempted to prove that certain businesses named, include in themselves 
properties, by virtue of which they become monopolies, it now remains to examine 
the essential characteristics of these natural monopolies. These may be summed 
up under the following three heads: 1. They occupy valuable spots or lines of 
land; 2, the service or commodity furnished is used in connection with the plant or 
the business; 3, they involve the employment of capital which corresponds with 
the law of increasing returns for the entrepreneur. 

The importance of unity of management has been mentioned as a characteristic 
of natural monopoly. This would, however, scarcely seem to be a general charac- 
teristic, separate and distinct from the others which have been mentioned. Monopoly 
means unity of management, and the importance of unity of management, is gener- 
ally much the same thing as the advantages of monopoly. In the case of the 
telephone, however, unity of management appears to a greater extent than in the 
case of the other natural monopolies, to have special weight ; and so far as the tele- 
phone is concerned, it might not be inappropriate to mention the importance of unity 
as a distinct characteristic. 

It has by others, been given as the characteristic of natural monopolies, that they 
minister to needs which cannot otherwise be satisfied easily. ‘This, however, can- 
not be a characteristic. It is possible to have a monopolistic production and sale of 
a commodity, which ministers to a need very easily satisfied otherwise. The best 
illustration which occurs to the writer at the moment, is taken from the field of 
social monopolies. A copyrighted book is a monopoly, but the needs to which it 
ministers, can often be satisfied very easily otherwise than by the perusal of one 
particular book. A street-car line in a small city frequently ministers to needs 
which can in most cases be otherwise met, without very great difficulty. The ease 
or the difficulty, with which the wants satisfied by a monopoly can be otherwise 
provided for, isan element determining the value of the monopoly, and in this 
particular, natural monopolies, as well as social monopolies, differ greatly among 
themselves. 

We will now take up in order the three main characteristics of natural 
monopolies. It has been stated that they occupy valuable spots or lines of land. 
It would readily be conceded that this is the case with all municipal monopolies 
using public streets. The streets admit of only a limited use, and those who have 
the right to use them enjoy a special privilege. Ordinarily only one street-car line 
can use a street. Even if we have several elevated railways and underground rail- 
ways, the number of companies which can provide transportation in cities is so 
limited, that they can quite easily get together, and reach an agreement with regard 
to price, and also frequently with regard to the other conditions of service. 

One examining the subject only superficially, might be inclined to say that steam 
railways traversing the country, surely do not occupy peculiarly valuable spots or 
lines of land. At first thought it seems apparent that while there is only one abso- 
lutely straight line, between two great cities like Chicago and New York, the 
number of lines which can be drawn with sufficient approximation to a straight 
line—the shortest distance—is practically unlimited. Several things must “be 
remembered, however, in thisconnection. While traversing a great plain, it is quite 
possible that fifty or one hundred railways have ample room, but the great plain 
may reach its limits in high mountain ranges, through which ‘there are few passes. 
Sometimes between a river anda high range of hills or mountains, there is room 
only for one railway line: A second line would be obliged to make an extremely 
expensive cut, or else construct a tunnel. 

Even more important is the question of terminal facilities in cities, and in large 
cities it is becoming increasingly difficult to provide these, and the expense of 
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duplicating terminal facilities, like those enjoyed by the Pennsylvania lines in 
Washington and Philadelphia, or of the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
way in New York City, is practically prohibitory. Track elevation in Chicago, as 
well as the expensiveness of real estate in that city, puts a difficulty in the way of 
duplicating existing terminal facilities. Now, it is of no consequence to a railway 
. to be allowed to traverse vast prairies, if it cannot find terminal facilities in the cities. 
In this case their position is like that of the owner of land in the far west with no 
access to water. Those owning the land along the streams and controlling the 
streams or springs, vittually control the land away from these sources of water 
supply. 

A second important characteristic of natural monopolies, of the kind under dis- 
cussion, is that the service or commodity which they supply must be used in connec- 
tion with the plant itself. The gas supply is connected with the gas plant. 
Telegrams can be furnished only over telegraph wires, and otherwise in connection 
with the telegraph plant. If gas could be produced and shipped to consumers like 
flour, then the gas business would also become a competitive business. The same 
principle holds with respect to electric lines. It may occur to the reader that we 
now have storage batteries capable of supplying electric lights, and that we have 
individual acetylene gas plants. But these are as yet imperfect substitutes for gas 
or electricity furnished from central plants, and can only be regarded as substitutes 
limiting the power of centralized branches of municipal supply. 

The third main characteristic of natural monopolies of the sub-class under dis- 
cussion is, that they involve the employment of capital which gives increasing 
returns when viewed from the standpoint of the entrepreneur. Individually the 
product increases faster than the outlay of economic energy. Expressing the same 
thing differently we may say: the larger the plant the greater the return. What is 
decisive in this case, is the fact that this true for the entrepreneur. An industry 
may yield increasing returns, so far as product is concerned, that is to say goods and 
services, but this increase in concrete returns might be more than offset by falling 
prices. In such a case we would have an industry of socially increasing returns, 
but individually decreasing returns; because in a society in which exchange is 
fundamental, the individual has to consider what he can receive in return for his 
products. All this will be considered at greater length hereafter. The essential 
point is to make it clear that one of the characteristics of natural monopolies is their 
increasing returns for the entrepreneur. It is true that socially also, these industries 
are industries of increasing returns, but that is something subordinate in a consider- 
ation of their characteristics as monopolies. (1) 

Inasmuch as the larger the business, the greater the returns to the entrepreneur, 
an inducement is always held out by those interested in these businesses to get 
together. The entrepreneur is in business for the sake of gain, and he knows that 
consolidation in the case of natural monopolies increases gain. ‘This increment in 
gain resulting from monopoly is like a magnet, always pulling together those 
engaged in the same monopolistic pursuit. It does even more than this: It draws 
together those engaged in closely allied productive pursuits, as for example in the 
production and sale of gas, and in the production and sale of electricity. This is a 
force which never ceases to operate. Acting continuously night and day, it finally 
prevails over all obstacles. (2) 


7. CHARACTERISTICS OF NATURAL 
MONOPOLIES. 


(1) The Gas Business a Practical [Monopoly. 
—Another fact is also evident to the most superfi- 
cial observer, and that is, that the gas business 
must, from its very nature, be a practical monop- 
oly. 


This might be inferred from a simple considera- 
tion of the technical and administrative condi- 
tions of the manufacture and distribution of gas 
It is also amply proven by the actual history of 
gas undertakings, both in this country and in 
Europe. 

In the first place, in order to undertake the gas 
business with a reasonable hope of profit, it is 
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necessary to be able to control a large amount of 
capital. It is impossible, therefore, for a man of 
small means to start such an enterprise. It is 
ordinarily beyond the resources even of wealthy 
private men, and it is usual to resort to the device 
of a joint stock company. 

This simple fact, that it takes a large capital to 
undertake the business, practically limits it to a 
very few men, and tends to make it a monopoly 
in the hands of a company which has once fairly 
established itself, since the risks of going into it, 
when a rival company has the field preémpted, and 
is better able to make prices which will drive the 
the new company out of the field, are usually 
prohibitive of the enterprise. 

In the second place, the gas business differs from 
such a business as the manufacture of shoes, for 
example, in that while it makes comparatively 
little difference where the shoes are manufactured, 
since they can be easily sent to any desired point 
for consumption, the gas must be made near the 
place of consumption. 

The opportunities for competition are thus 
enormously diminished in the latter business, as 
compared with the former. If gas could be pro- 
duced anywhere and bottled for consumption 
at distant places, the whole nature of the business 
would be changed and it would be much more 
difficult to establish a monopoly than at present. 

There is another point in which it differs greatly 
from such a branch of manufacturing as shoemak- 
ing, which renders it easier to establish a monopoly, 
and thatis, that the process of manufacture pro- 
duces a large number of most offensive odors, 
which almost constitute it a nuisance. It could 
not be allowed that every man who pleased should 
set up a gas factory on every street corner, even if 
other preliminaries of the business allowed it. 

There is a third important peculiarity of the gas 
industry which contributes greatly toward making 
it a practical monopoly. This consists in its mode 
of. distribution. In order to get it to consumers, it 
mustuse the public thoroughfare in such a way 
as to constitute a serious impediment to busi- 
ness. 

This would be very evident, if it put its main 
pipes above the ground, in sucha way that bridges 
would have to be built over them at every street 
crossing. It is scarcely less evident under the 
present system, which involves taking possession 
of the streets for a longer or shorter time, first to 
lay the pipes and later in order to make re- 
pairs. 

The existence of the mains in the ground, even 
after they are laid, constitutes a serious inconven- 
ience, as is plain whenever a sewer is to be con- 
structed, or whenever an explosion occurs as the 
result of the leaking of a main. 

Now, while we might allow almost any number 
of shoe dealers’ wagons to travel along the streets, 
it is perfectly evident that we cannot allow an 
indefinitely large nuthber of gas companies to be 
tearing up the streets in order to lay or repair 
their pipes. 

The ravages of one company, and that a public 
one, are ordinarily enough to drive citizens almost 
distracted, to say nothing of the state of things 
which exist where there are from two to six, com- 
peting with one another as to which shall make 
the greatest nuisance of itself.—Z. J. James, 
noe Pub. ‘Am. Economic Ass'n,” Vol. I., pp. 

Z-O5- 

(2) Recommendations. — I recommend that 

legislatures hereafter refuse to grant a charter to / 
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any private corporation to supply any municipal 
corporation in the state with gas, or water, or 
electric light, but that such undertakings shall 
always be public; further, that municipalities be 
encouraged to purchase existing private gas 
works when favorable opportunity to do so occurs. 
If, however, charters are granted, they should be 
sold at auction for a limited period, with reserved 
right as hereinafter described. 

A few municipalities manage their own street 
car lines, but the time is hardly ripe for that with 
us. I recommend that legislatures pass a law 
somewhat similar to that of New York state, but 
modified in such manner as tosecure to the public 
to a larger extent the benefits of future increments 
of value. I recommend that all street-car fran- 
chises be sold at public auction, to be duly adver- 
tised in newspapers, and that the sale be for fifteen 
years, to the one who will give the largest per- 
centage of gross receipts—never net receipts, for 
in such cases, by some hocus pocus, net receipts 
tend to a minimum. 

At the expiration of fifteen years the right 
should be reserved to the local authority ‘‘to pur- 
chase the undertaking compulsorily on the terms 
of paying to the company the then value of all 
land, buildings, and plant belonging to the com- 
pany at their market value, having regard to their 
condition and their suitability to the purpose of 
the undertaking, but without ay addition for 
compulsory purchase, good will, or future profits.”’ 

If the city should not choose to exercise this 
right, the sale of the franchise at public auction 
under similar conditions, should then be rendered 
compulsory, the purchaser, if not the existing 
company, but another, to purchase all the prop- 
erty of the previous company at an appraised val- 
uation, as in the case of the purchase by the city, 
and under similar conditions. 

This method determines the actual value of the 
franchise which ought to go to the public, towhom 
alone it is due, and still leaves profit on capital 
actually invested, to the street-car companies. If 
a line is:worth but little, it will bring little; if 
much, it will bring much. 

A somewhat similar plan is followed in New 
Orleans as well as in New York, and the enormous 
profits on street-car lines can be seen in the fact 
that franchises have been sold in New York for 
thirty-five and forty per cent of gross revenues. 


* * * ® * * 


A word more may be said about the plan out- 
lined for the treatment of natural monopolies. It 
is to be observed that it forces no particular  sys- 
tem of management upon any city. It leaves the 
people free from time to time to decide what it is 
best to do. If it is felt that it is best to adopt pri- 
vate management, this course is open to the city. 
If, however, it isthought to be best to commit any or 
all natural monopolies to public management, the 
way is also clear for that at the expiration of the 
period. 

There are always two ways for the management 
of natural monopolies. One is the French method, 
private management under public control; the 
other, the German, and to an increasing extent, 
the English, namely, the direct public manage- 
ment of natural monopolies. 

Doctrinaires object to public management, that 
it is inferior to private management. Experience, 
however, shows that their assertion is based on 
fancy, not fact.—‘ Taxation in America,’ by 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., pp. 271-275. 
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8. OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS OF MONOPOLIES, 


It will be helpful to us to examine briefly two or three other classifications of 
‘monopolies, as a comparison of views can scarcely fail to clarify our thought. (1) The 
subject has received so little scientific attention that there are few classifications of 
any note. Professor Lexis, however, has worked out a rather elaborate classification 
which is found in his article on monopoly in Conrad’s recent German Dictionary 
of Political Science.* 

Professor Lexis divides monopolies into two classes; A, Sale-monopolies, and B, 
Purchase-monopolies. The first main class, or those relating to sales, are the mon- 
opolies ordinarily referred to, when monopolies are discpssed. The monopolized 
object may be a commodity or a service, and services may be further subdivided. 

The monopolist may be, says Professor Lexis, one person, or a group of persons 
following a single plan with reference to price. (“‘ Die eine einheitliche Preistaktik 
‘befolgen.’’) 

Professor Lexis subdivides his Sale-monopolies (A) into the two sub-classes ; [., 
Natural, and II., Artificial; but much of what he says in this connection would 
obviously apply equally to the Purchase-monopolies. 

Natural monopolies are those which rest upon scarcity. The most easily 
explained natural monopolies, he says, are personal talents. 

This is in part a different principle of classification from that given by the 
present writer. It would embrace natural monopolies of our first sub-class, merely 
those arising from a limited supply of raw material, but does not include those which 
find their origin in properties inherent in monopolized businesses. It seems, how- 
‘ever, proper to include this latter sub-class under natural monopolies, because the 
monopolies in this case arise out of forces which operate almost like laws of external 
nature. ‘The parallel is sufficiently close, to make the term natural monopolies, a 
fitting one, and it has been widely adopted because it conforms to ordinary 
experience. 

Personal talents do not in our classification form any considerable group. There 
re differences of talent, giving one man a great advantage over others, and securing 
to the favored, differential gains. It is not easy to mention cases, however, in which 
any one person has had in the past, or now has, such unique talents, as to enable 
him to secure through these talents alone, monopoly in any field. Talents 
undoubtedly are of assistance, in enabling a person to avail himself of existing exter- 
nal opportunities for the formation of a monopoly; but the point is this: these 
‘external opportunities are indispensable. It is possible that a very few persons may 
have gifts so extraordinary, that they enjoy something closely resembling a 
monopoly-power, and that they are able to make this felt in bargains for their 
services. A few great musicians, painters, lawyers, and physicians possibly could 
be placed in this category, although our conception would have to be stretched 
somewhat in order to include them. Doubtless when we consider one single locality 
by itself, it will frequently happen that the talents of an individual give him a 
monopoly. in some particular field. When, however, this locality is brought into 
connection with other localities, competition enters ; but a competition which may 
nevertheless leave large differential advantages. 

Turning to artificial monopolies we find that according to Professor Lexis, they 
are brought about by private combinations, or by a secrecy on the part of private 
individuals respecting technical aids or processes, and also by direct action of public 
authority. Public authority, however, may grant a monopoly to private individuals, 
or, it may establish a public institution that isa monopoly. We thus have four 
sub-classes :—1, Monopolies due to private secrecy ; 2, Monopolies due to private 


* Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, ed. by Professor Conrad and others. 
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combinations ; 3, Monopolies conferred by public authority upon private individuals ; 
and 4, Public institutions which enjoy a monopoly. 

The monopolies based upon secrecy of processes, must be comparatively few, and 
also of comparatively brief duration. Secrecy is still prized by manufacturers here 
and there, as is seen in their care to exclude the general public from their work- 
shops. It would be difficult to tell, however, of how much importance this sécrecy 
is, inasmuch as the number of visitors is generally a very considerable one after all, 
and inasmuch also, as through employees and otherwise, it must be possible on the 
part of those who desire it, to gain a tolerably accurate idea of methods followed. 
Oue general object of patent law is to prevent secrecy, and it has doubtless done a 
great deal to lessen its importance. - 

Artificial combination, says Professor Lexis, takes place whenever the conditions 
are favorable. If the combination does not rest upon any natural monopoly, an 
attempt may be made to remove competition by an agreement on the part of sellers. 
Professor Lexis, however, holds that when the production of commodities can be 
increased at pleasure under constant conditions, a monopoly is simply temporary, 
unless aided by state restrictions, as for example prohibition of imports or high pro- 
tective duties. We shall be obliged to add, however, in view of our discussion of 
monopolies, unless aided by public authority, or by private individuals or corpor- 
ations operating a natural monopoly, as for example a railway. 

The third sub-class of natural monopolies according to the classification of 
Professor Lexis consists of the monopolies bestowed upon private persons, by public 
authority. He mentions under this head, patents, and advantages secured by trade- 
licenses and high tariffs. He does not, however, hold strictly to his conception of a 
monopoly, as implying unity of action with respect to price. A high tariff may 
restrict competition somewhat, and yet leave active competitors in the field. 
Licenses may confine within narrow limits, the number of local dealers in the com- 
munity, and yet these local dealers may engage in competition among themselves, 


observing no unity of action with respect to price. 
The fourth sub-class consists of public institutions, and as an example fiscal 


monopolies are mentioned. 





8. OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS OF MO- 
NOPOLIES. 


(1) Classification of Industries.—There are 
three classes of industry which more easily than 
others permit the formation of effective trusts. 

1. Industries connected with, or closely depen- 
dent on, the nature and properties of land. When 
the whole or a large proportion of the raw material 
required for producing any class of goods is con- 
fined within a restricted area, the possession of 
that land by asingle body of owners will give a 
strong monopoly. It was not essential to the 
Standard Oil Trust in its earlier years to own the 
sources of the oil provided they could possess 
themselves of the stream after it had left the 
source. But they have strengthened this mon- 
opoly lately by securing the ownership of the oil 
lands in Pennsylvania. The most striking ex- 
ample, however, isthe monopoly of the anthracite 
coal region in Pennsylvania by the shareholders of 
the Pennsylvania and Reading Railway. 

* # * * * * 

2. Articles which, for economy of transport and 
distribution, require to be massed together in 
large quantities, are specially amenable to monop- 
oly. Grains produced over a wide area have often 
to be collected in large quantities to be reassorted 
according to quality, and to be warehoused before 
being placed in the market. So the produce of 





thousands of competing farmers passes into the 
hands of a syndicate of owners of grain elevators 
at Chicago or elsewhere. The same is true of 
meat, fish, fruit, vegetables, dairy produce. All 
these things, raised under circumstances which 
render effective cooperation for purposes of sale 
well-nigh impossible, flow from innumerable di- | 
verse places into a common center, where they 
fall into the hands of a small group of middlemen, 
merchants and exporters. 
* * * * * * 

3. In those industries to which the most elabo- 
rate and expensive machinery is applied, and 
where, in consequence, the proportion of fixed 
capital to labor is largest, the economies of large- 
scale production are greatest. Where, 
owing either to natural advantages, as in the case 
of oil and coal, or to other social and industrial 
reasons, a manufacture is confined within a cer- 
tain district, and isin the hands of a limited num- 
ber of firms in fairly close commercial touch with 
one another, we have conditions favoring the for- 
mation of a Trust. In most of the successful 
manufacturing Trusts some natural economy of 
easy access to the best raw material, special facili- 
ties of transport, the possession of some state or 
municipal monopoly of market, are added to the 
normal advantages of large-scale production.— 
‘* The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” by John 
A. Hobson, M.A., pp. 139-147. 
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9. OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS OF MONOPOLY (Continued). 


Professor Lexis follows his division of sale monopolies into natural and artificial, 
with a division into I., General, and II., Local monopolies. 

Here we have a different principle of classification. As an example of a general 
monopoly, the monopoly which the London house of Rothschild (see Glossary) so 
long enjoyed, is mentioned. The unsuccessful effort to monopolize copper in 1887 
is also mentioned. ‘The failure of the effort in 1890 is attributed to the fact that 
the production of copper could be too easily increased, and had consequently be- 
come too large for the maintenance of monopoly prices. 

It may be said in this connection, that each monopoly appears to have a geo- 
graphical area of its own. Thus the natural geographical area of gas works is a 
single city, but by combination a city may be divided into sections among several 
producers, each producer having a section of hisown. But this is a far less advan- 
tageous arrangement than to have the entire city covered by the enterprise. Recent 
developments would point to the city as the natural geographical area for local 
transportation, although in most big cities it is still divided into sections or 
streets, being parceled out among various industrial units. The natural geo- 
graphical area for steam railways, as also for the telegraph, appears to be the 
nation. 

Another subdivision of the monopolies in class (A) made by Professor Lexis is 
into I., Permanent, and II., Temporary. 

“This is something so obvious that it does not need extensive comment. Monop- 
olies vary in duration. Professor Lexis, however, says that in the case of a per- 
manent monopoly the monopoly value is capitalized, and then that a new purchaser 
enjoys no monopoly, because his returns are only normal. According to this, if I 
buy the stock of a gas company which enjoys an absolute monopoly, I have no 
monopoly, provided I pay so higha price that the returns on my investment are only 
average or normal returns. Here we have a strange subordination of the social 
point of view to the individual point of view, which does not seem to be in general 
keeping with the thought of Professor Lexis. Socially considered I havea monopoly, 
whether the price I paid for it, be a large one or a small one. In fact to the general 
public, that must be a matter of comparative indifference. I may, to be sure, ask 
that this high price be taken into consideration, if a change is proposed by public 
authority which will injure the value of the monopoly to me, provided I can show 
something amounting to aclear and explicit agreement on the part of the general 
public, to the effect that no action adverse to the monopoly is to be taken without 
indemnification to the monopolist. This, however, is an entirely different matter. 

A classification according to still another principle is into Productive and Coim- 
niercial monopolies, productive monopolies referring to agriculture or manu- 
facture. ‘The old East India Company (see Glossary) is mentioned as an example of 
commercial monopolies. 

A classification according to a fifth principle is into I., Absolute or Perfect 
Monopolies, and II., Relative or Imperfect Monopolies. The absolute monopolies 
are those which follow unified tactics with respect to price, that is to say, they are 
real monopolies. The relative or imperfect monopolies are those which do not 
follow unified tactics with respect to price, and are, strictly speaking, not 
‘monopolies at all. Professor Lexis places in the class of relative or imperfect 
monopolies, land. 

About the class (B) (Purchase monopolies), Professor Lexis has comparatively 
little to say. He states that local dealers sometimes enjoy such monopolies, espe- 
cially with respect to those who are indebted to them, and he cites as an illustration 
second-hand dealers. He mentions, however, one very important class sometimes 
coming under this head, namely producers on a large scale, so far as their labor 
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supply is concerned. Doubtless they are able, especially by combination, to secure 
a monopoly as local purchasers of labor power. 

The classification of Professor Lexis, valuable as it is, appears to be defective in 
important particulars. It follows no single principle, and it does not adhere strictly 
to the conception of monopoly which its author framed. 

Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell University, has an article on Monopolies in the 
United States, in the Dzctzonary of Political Economy, edited by Mr. R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave. In this article, Professor Jenks mentions three main classes of monopolies, 
namely Legal Monopolies, Natural Monopolies, and Capitalistic Monopolies. (1) Under 
Legal monopolies he includes copyrights, trademarks and patent rights. Under 
Natural monopolies he places those businesses which belong to our second sub-class 
under Natural monopolies, namely railways, telegraphs, etc. (2) His capitalistic 
monopolies include those businesses which become monopolies ‘‘simply through the 
advantages that come from the use of large capital.”’ 

This third class we are not prepared to admit. 
We do not acknowledge that there are monopo- 
lies which are such, simply through the advan- 
tages that come from the use of large capital. 
Professor Jenks mentions as the great example 
of this class of monopolies the Standard Oil 
Company, but he acknowledges that it enjoys 
freight rates lower than its rivals have secured. 
He mentions as other illustrations of capitalistic 
monopolies the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany (Sugar Trust), and the Distilling and Cattle 
Feeding Company (Whisky Trust). Professor 
Jenks then goes on to speak about various capi- 
talistic or industrial monopolies, and adds: ‘‘In 
many instances they have been aided by the 
railroads which gave them preferential freight 
rates, sometimes the tariff laws have helped 
them.’’ We shall have more to say about these 
capitalistic monopolies presently, and now 
invite attention merely to the admission made, 
favorable to our claim that, apart from outside 
aid and assistance, they are not real monopolies. 

Finally, mention may be made of a classification of monopolies found in an 
-article by Mr. Sidney Ball, St. John’s College, Oxford, on ‘‘Mr. Herbert Spencer 
on Industrial Institutions’’, in the Jnternational Journal of Ethics for January, 
1898, although the classification is given only incidentally. It is into: I., Monop- 
olies of efficiency; II., Monopolies of local service and the like; III., such com- 
binations as we find in Syndicates and Trusts. It would doubtless be an injustice 
to Mr. Ball to regard this as a formal classification. He gives as an illustration of 
monopolies of efficiency, the Krupp manufacturing establishment, turning out the 
well known Krupp guns. As has been already stated, we do not admit the existence 
of monopolies due simply to efficiency. 








Prof. J. W. Jenks, Cornell University. 








9. OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS OF MO- 
NOPOLY (Continued). 


(1) Capitalistic Monopolies.—During the last 
twenty years the business world has been startled 
by the growth of giant monopolies in many in- 
dustries, that do not apparently fall under any of 
the classes of undertakings previously described. 
There is hardly an important industry in which 


attempts have not been made to establish combi- 
nations. 

The simplest attempts to form monopolies, con- 
sist of agreements between a number of producers 
to limit the product, to maintain fixed prices, or 
to appoint common selling-agents. These agree- 
ments are seldom lived up to,.and mutual sus- 
picion among the members, generally breaks them 
up. Yet a ‘‘friendly agreement” between four 
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darge beef packers in Chicago has sufficed to build 
up a practical monopoly of the cattle and meat 
business of the United States. 

In other cases, where the nnmber of parties to 
the agreement has been small, this form of com- 
bination has created virtual monopolies. A second 
and more formal organization is the ‘‘pool’’. This 
is established by a formal agreement to maintain 
prices, in which the parties agree to divide the 
territory, to divide the business, or to divide the 
earnings. 

Pools have been common in the railroad busi- 
ness, but have existed elsewhere, as in cases 
where nominally competing gas companies agree 
to serve separate districts in a city, and not to en- 
-croach upon each other’s territory. Pools have 
often enough been broken up by the mutual dis- 
‘trust of the members; for, if one party of the 
pooling agreement breaks it, while the others keep 
their promises, he may make large profits. 

This difficulty is intensified in this country be- 
cause the courts have refused to enforce pooling 
contracts, regarding them as in restraint of trade 
-and opposed to public policy. 

In athird form of combination, the trust, mon- 
opolists finally secured permanent understanding 
and union of interests among all members. 
‘Trusts were formed by having competing corpor- 
ations place a majority of all their stock in the 
hands of a board of trustees. These trustees 
managed the business of the several corporations, 
and secured harmony of action. The original 
‘stock-holders received trust certificates in ex- 
change for their stock, and received dividends 
proportionate to the certificates. 

The Standard Oil Trust, formed in 1882, was the 
earliest and most successful trust. Courts finally 
-decided that corporations had no right tosurrender 
their stock to trustees, such action being ultra 
vires. Between 1888 and 1892 many States passed 
‘‘anti-trust laws,’”’ and Congress placed such an act 
upon the statutes of the United States. This hos- 
tility of the courts, and of public opinion led toa 
formal dissolution of trusts. But dissolution meant 
simply a change of form. 

In some cases, one large corporation bought 
out the smaller corporations composing the trust. 
In others, a few large corporations were formed, 
in each of which the original monopolists owned 
a majority of the stock. The Standard Oil Com- 
‘bination now operates in this form. 

The formation of monopolies in nearly all indus- 
tries has been attributed to the influence of modern 
‘capitalistic production; hence the name capital- 
istic monopolies. 

The striking facts of modern business are the 
growth of large capitals and the concentration of 
production. It is alleged that the formation of 
monopolies in industries where large fixed capitals 
are required, is the natural result of the forces that 
have led to the replacement of small establish- 
ments by large enterprises.—‘‘/ntroduction to the 
Study of Economics,” by Charles Jesse Bullock, 
PA.D., pp. 308-310. 

(2) Natural Monopolies Defined and Char- 
acterized.—It is a great problem to know how to 
provide for growing municipal expenditure; yet 
Nature herself seems to have made -provision 
therefor in those pursuits which may be classed as 
natural monopolies, and necessarily use local 
public property. ; 

A natural monopoly is a business which is such 
by its own inherent properties. While it may be 
occasionally engaged in a struggle with a rival to 











determine the terms of combination, or the con- 
dition of a truce, as in a division of territory, it 
is not like other businesses subject to the steady, 
constant pressure of competition. 

The principal natural monopolies with which 
states, municipalities, and other local political 
units are concerned, are streets, bridges, railroads, 
canals, ferries, gas works, electric-lighting works, 
water-works, harbors, and street-car lines. The 
following characteristics of monopolies, quoted 
from a recent writer on this topic, will help to 
show why they must be monopolies : 

“1. What they supply is a necessary. 

‘<2. They occupy peculiarly favored spots or 
lines of land. 

‘3. The article or convenience they supply is 
used at the place where, and in connection with, 
the pelant or machinery by which it is sup- 
plied. 

“4, This article of convenience can in general 
be largely, if not indefinitely increased, without 
proportionate increase in plant and capital. 

“5. Certainty and harmonious arrangement, 
which can only be obtained by unity, are para- 
mount considerations,’’ 

The reason why certain pursuits are monopolies 
may be stated in other words. What they supply 
can be supplied by one person much cheaper than 
by two or three. 

If two gas companies, with a capital of one mil- 
lion dollarseach, operating in a single city, just pay 
expenses, by combination, although the capital will 
be doubled, the reduction in expenses will be such 
that a profit will result therefrom; added to this 
is the more complete control in price. 

It is, therefore, no accident that we have never 
secured permanent competition in gas supply in 
Baltimore, with all our attempts. Wenever can 
secure it, should we try a thousand times. So 
it is with all natural monopolies. It is best, there- 
fore, to recognize this fact and act upon it. 

PROFITABLENESS OF NATURAL MONOPOLIES. 

It is further to be remarked that when natural 
monopolies charge forservices, in contradistinction 
from free public monopolies, like streets, and are 
guaranteed a free field, their profits constantly 
rise with the growth of the city. 

The public gas works of Berlin, in Germany, 
illustrate this. Theysupply gas for less than one 
dollar a thousand, and yet have become so remu- 
nerative that the profits therefrom defray eighteen 
per cent of the expenses of the municipal govern- 
ment. 

American cities have had somewhat similar ex- 
periences. Richmond and Danville, Virginia, and 
Wheeling, West Virginia, may be mentioned as 
examples. In Wheeling gas is sold for ninety 
cents a thousand, and the city derives a profit 
therefrom. The corruption in connection with 
the gas trust in Philadelphia, which has become 
so notorious, has somewhat obscured the real 
nature of the question. Yet it may be doubted 
whether private corporationsin other cities, which 
might be named, have had a less corrupting and 
debasing political effect. 

At any rate, the people of Philadelphia wisely 
determined, after the expiration of the trust, to 
retain public ownership of gas works, and it is 
said that the profits on them duting the past year 
exceeded expectations by one million dollars. 
The receipts from the works figure for nearly 
three million dollars in the budget of 1887.— 
‘*Taxationin America,’ by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 


pp. 269-271. 
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The trust, so much discussed nowadays, is in itself no problem. The fact that 
it has been so widely debated as a separate and distinct problem in itself, and that 
laws foolish and futile have been passed against trusts, shows that popular thought 
has been moving along the wrong road, as has occurred so often in the past. And 
what happens to one who travels on the wrong road? We know that he does not 
reach his destination. 

The trust, as we have already intimated, is simply a business form, a convenient 
sort of organization, a product of industrial evolution. The idea of a trust is in 
reality as old as trusteeship. Property and business have from time immemorial, 
been put in the hands of persons as a trust, to be managed in the interests of their 
owners. If reasons exist why it is desirable to put a given business, or any number 
of businesses, into the hands of trustees, some way will be discovered of accomplish- 
ing this end, even if the direct natural method is closed by legal prohibition. This 
must not be misunderstood. What ordinarily goes by the name of trust, namely a 
combination of individuals and corporations, implies indeed something new. ‘The 
corporation itself is a comparatively new product. Corporations have, to be sure, 
long existed; but they have only recently had their present significance. 

Naturally, something still newer is an aggregation of corporations. The new 
thing with which we deal, however, is not trusteeship, is not by any means a form, 
but it is the substance behind the form, and that substance is monopoly. In other 
words: in so far as a trust has real significance it means monopoly, and the 
trust as a monopoly, signifies a new way, more or less effective, of accomplishing 
familiar ends. 

The problem of the trust, is simply the problem of monopoly. It can be attacked 
successfully only through methods which deal with the causes of monopoly. All 
discussion of the trust which fails to grasp it, simply as one phase of the monopoly- 
problem, is unprofitable, and all the practical legislative measures, which simply 
forbid the trust form of organization, are only an attack upon symptoms, leaving the 
root-causes undisturbed. Endeavors to suppress trusts by direct prohibition, deserve 
to be treated as quackery, inasmuch as the discussion of the past ten years, together 
with the experience of that same period, should have revealed to intelligent persons 
by this time, their truly unscientific character. 

Our discussion of social and natural monopolies, has prepared the way for the 
presentation of the true significance of the trust. We have those great enterprises 
called natural moncpolies, concerning which, there is no option, inasmuch as the 
properties inherent in a business of this kind lead inevitably tomonopoly. It makes 
no difference whether the business form is a trust or not; if the most convenient 
form of business organization is a trust, it is by all means to be favored. An attack 
upon a gas trust is thus senseless, if not worse. The question in the gas business is, 
whether the monopoly shall be a public or private one. If it is decided that private 
management of the gas business is desirable, then by all means let those who have 
charge of the business, select the form of organization which is most advantageous. 
This applies generally to businesses within the field of natural monopolies. 

But is there, outside of the field of natural monopoly, a universal tendency to an 
increasing concentration of business, which must ultimately terminate in monopoly? 
This is the greatest practical and theoretical question in economics, for the future of 
our industrial civilization turns upon the answer which is given to it. Socialists, 
and others who do not recognize themselves as socialists, claim that there is in all 
businesses, a monopoly-force which will ultimately triumph over all obstacles. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to examine at length the reasons 
which are adduced in support of the thesis, that there is in all business the seed of 
monopoly. Here as elsewhere, however, we must leave much unsaid. But a few 
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reasons which have been advanced for the hypothesis may be briefly treated. It is 
claimed that a large business can effect economies in purchases, and the implication 
is that the larger the business, the cheaper the price at which needed commodities 
may be purchased. If this were true, a monopoly having possession of the entire 
field, could enjoy a large advantage over any persons who might attempt to break up 
the monopoly. It does not seem to be true however, that, without qualification or 
limit, the larger the purchase, the cheaper the price. Not infrequently those pur- 
chasing in a small way can secure better prices, and those who purchase large quan- 
tities of commodities, must exercise great caution in order to avoid forcing up prices 
against themselves. The attempt to secure a monopoly in the market has 
before this, raised prices to such an extent that they have ruined the would-be 
monopolist. 

The claim is made, again, that what may be called the fixed charges of a busi- 
ness, decrease relatively in proportion as the business increases in size. These fixed 
charges comprise the class of charges which do not vary readily; for example, the 
superintendent’s salary, within limits, will not vary, whether more or less business 
is done. 

Within certain limits, the same would be true of rent, of the book-keeper’s 
salary, and of various other items of considerable importance. However, when the 
business reaches a certain magnitude, new fixed charges begin to appear. The kind 
of superintendent once adequate to the business now becomes inadequate, and a man 
of a higher order of talent, receiving a higher salary, must be engaged. As busi- 
ness increases, again, the book-keeping forces have to be reorganized, new and 
larger buildings must be constructed or rented. Moreover, very large businesses 
have charges unknown to small businesses. Some of the vast businesses of the 
country, spend considerable sums for detectives, for example, and this is a sort of 
expenditure unknown to the small manufacturer. Thus it does not appear that the 
above argument is a valid one. 

It is said, again, that a monopoly can secure a plant of maximum efficiency. A 
business, however, need not be a monopoly in order to enjoy a plant of maximum 
efficiency. Each kind of business has to attain a certain size, to afford the best plant, 
and to secure the best organization. This may be far short of a size sufficient to 
monopolize.the business of a country. A watch-factory with ten employees cannot 
have a plant of maximum efficiency; but it does not, on the other hand, require a 
force of ten thousand men to make it possible to employ the best plant, and to 
organize labor-forces most effectively. 

Without going into further reasons adduced in favor of business on the largest 
possible scale, it may be pointed out that there are still arguments in favor of busi- 
ness of moderate dimensions. ‘There is always danger when a business becomes so 
large that one man cannot survey its entire field, and keep a general unified control 
over it. 

There are also inventions and improvements which are favorable to the small 
producer. An excellent municipal water-supply, furnishing water at uniform and 
low rates, is favorable to many small manufacturers. The same is true of cheap 
gas, furnished at uniform rates to all consumers. 

When this subject is discussed, the vast numbers of failures of attempts to secure 
monopoly must not be overlooked. ‘Bearing in mind the distinction between busi- 
ness on a large scale and monopoly: how many monopolies are there outside the field 
of social and natural monopolies? ‘The writer does not know any clear case of a 
ereat monopoly outside this field, within which he grants all that is claimed by the 
adherents of the monopoly theory. It must be remembered that we include within 
our social monopolies, those businesses which have become monopolies through 
favoritism on the part of those powerful private corporations themselves enjoying 
natural monopolies. 
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10.— TRUSTS. 


(1) Nature and Effect of Trusts.—We shall 
now discuss somewhat more at length the highest 
forms of undertakings—the trust, and the corpo- 
ration or corporations. Here capital and business 
ability, work in unison toward the regulation of 
all the elements which contribute to the produc- 
tion of the articles in question. Weshall consider 
principally the largest of them, such as the petro- 
leum, lead, cotton, oil, linseed oil, sugar, cigar- 
ettes, matches, whisky, starch, cordage, crackers, 
rubber, and leather combines. 

The goal of undertakings of this sort is rightly 
expressed by such phrases as the cheapening of 
production, the regulation of output, and the 
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The large undertakings do not originate im 
ideal, moral, or general ecénomic considerations ; 
their immediate aims are simply larger and surer 
profits. Hardly would a Rocketeller in his first. 
efforts have divined what economic mission his. 
action was destined to fulfill ; hardly did old Com- 
modore Vanderbilt invest his first money, acquired 
through the Staten Island ferry service, in rail- 
roads, with the intention of establishing a model 
of centralized railroad administration. But none 
the less, the existence of these great personalities. 
has been of an extraordinary, and often decisive, 
importance for the general development of the 
several industries.—‘‘ Trusts or Industrial Combi- 
nations in the United States,” by Ernst von Halle, 
PP. 53-54: 


control of prices, 





11. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF MONOPOLIES, CON- 
SIDERED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF PRODUCTION. 


The entire subject of monopolies cannot be considered till we reach subsequent 
parts of the present course, especially Distribution. Some things, however, may be 
said concerning the advantages and disadvantages of monopoly, while still confining 
ourselves to what can properly be placed under Production. 

First of all, it is important to observe that we must not lump all monopolies 
together. No discussion of monopoly can be satisfactory which does not rest upon 
careful analysis. It is impossible to say generally that monopolies are good or bad. 
We have to know what kind of a monopoly is under consideration, and also the 
circumstances under which it operates. | 

We have both public monopolies and private monopolies. The post office is a 
public monopoly, and probably we are within bounds when we say that it meets with 
the cordial approval of nineteen-twentieths of the people of the United States. As. 
a general rule, the monopolies to which objections are urged are private monopolies, 
although to this rule again there are exceptions. 

_ We have to know not only wuether a monopoly is a public or a private one, 
but what kind of a monopoly otherwise we are dealing with, before we can pass 
judgment upon it. We have various kinds of social monopolies. Patents and 
copyrights are generally held to be advantageous, because it is thought that they 
stimulate the inventive faculties of men, and that the disadvantages of monopolies 
are in their case more than counterbalanced by social gains. All that is desired by 
most men with respect to patents and copyrights is a reformation of abuses, leaving 
the institutions themselves intact. 

In other lands we also have fiscal monopolies. Whether or not in the case of fiscal 
monopolies, the advantages outweigh the disadvantages can only be determined by 
an examination of each concrete case, and possibly it would be difficult to lay down 
a general rule, except that of caution in establishing new monopolies of this kind. 
The tobacco monopoly in France is generally regarded as a decided success, and it 
is probably on the whole advantageous. It is .in that country a desirable form of 
taxation. The salt monopoly in India, on the other hand, which increases several 
fold the price of salt, is, according to current reports, an oppressive institution. It 
has its very grave disadvantages, and unless it can be shown that it is a dire neces- 
sity it is unjustifiable. 

We have Public Consumption Monopolies, which so far as the writer can judge, 
in the few cases in which they exist, are advantageous. The whisky monopoly in 
Switzerland, according to most reliable reports which reach us, appears to be benefi- 
cial; that is to say, when we contrast this public monopoly with private competitive 
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business of the same kind. The Dispensary System in North Carolina, which has 
had to contend with tremendous obstacles, many proceeding entirely from without 
the state, and beyond its control, appears on the whole to work well. 

The Special Privilege Monopolies we may put down as disadvantageous, whether 
the special privileges proceed from government or from private persons. If there 
ever was a time when they had a relative justification, that day is past. 

We turn now to the field of Natural Monopolies. When the principle of 
monopoly is once fully recognized, and all attempts at rivalry repressed, there is an 
avoidance of enormous waste, and this is a great advantage in production. It is 
difficult to estimate the amount of waste, due to attempted competition among rail- 
ways in the United States alone. The aggregate waste during our entire railway 
history, it may be safely said, runs up into the thousands of millions of dollars. This 
waste is avoided equally by private monopoly and public monopoly. ‘The disadvan- 
tages of private monopoly are: Corruption of government, which is undertaken to 
prevent effective governmental control or to secure favors of one sort and another; or 
on the other hand to prevent unjust attacks proceeding from one branch of govern- 
ment or another, but especially the legislative branch. There is also a danger of 
ineficiency when the private monopoly is once well secured, as the stimulus of com- 
petition is removed. The greatest disadvantage of all, however, is the power of 
oppression which private monopoly carries with it, both with respect to the labor- 
forces in its employ, and to the general public. (1) 

Public monopolistic management also has a disadvantage in the danger that it 
inay become inefficient. This danger can be corrected only by a good administra- 
tive system. The danger of oppression, however, in the case of public management 
is far less than in the case of private management. Whom did the post office ever 
oppress? What power has it of oppression? ‘That is not a real danger which 
needs to be dreaded, inasmuch as it is not difficult to avert it. There is also danger 
of corruption in the case of public ownership, through the manipulation of the civil 
service for partisan ends. 

Outside the field of social and natural monopolies, monopoly means oppression. 
It crowds out others, and does not give the scope for enterprise which properly 
belongs to our industrial civilization. It represses talent and energy except in the 
few, and prevents the development of individuality, inasmuch as it keeps an other- 
wise unnecessary number in positions of industrial dependence. It carries with it 
corruption as a means whereby to secure its ends. The garb of philanthropy which 
it often dons, is out of keeping with its activity in the industrial field, and must be: 
viewed as a menace. 








ll. ADVANTAGES AND _ DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF MONOPOLIES, ETC. 


(1) Monopolies in the United States.—The re- 
sults of these monopolies are in part beneficial to 
society, in part dangerous. 1. A great saving to 
society iseffected by working the best plants in the 


6. Through these savings it is possible for the 
monopolies, while still making a good profit, to 
lower prices to customers. 5 é , 

Under monopoly, prices are doubtless somewhat 
steadier, than under a system of free competition, 
but when changes are made in price, they are likely 
to be made with less warning, and to be greater in 


combination at their full capacity and stopping 
the others entirely. 2. All the production in any 
one line is put under the management of the 
leading expertsinthe country. 3. A great organiza- 
tion with branches in different parts of the coun- 
try, by supplying its customers from the nearest 
establishments, is liable to save much in transpor- 
tation, especially in the case of bulky articles. 4. 
A very large establishment is able to save much 
in the way of side products that in a small estab- 
lishment must be wasted. 5. A very great estab- 
lishment can often afford to keep in its employ 
inventors and experts whose sole business it 1s to 
devise new and improved methods of production, 





extent than under the competitive system. 

One of the greatest evils in connection with the 
trusts has been the speculation in their stocks by 
the managers. Nearly all of the most important 
of these capitalistic monopolies have been thus 
dishonestly managed. 

Again there isa tendency, on account of the cer- 
tain market and sure profits, for the managers of 
monopolies to become less enterprising, inventive, 
careful in business methods, than those with com- 
petitors, though as yet this tendency has not been 
strongly manifested in the United States.—Pro/. 
J. W. Jenks, in, ‘‘Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy.” 
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12. THE EVOLUTION OF PRODUCTION: WITH RESPEGR1@ei ne 
CONTROL OF MONOPOLIES. 


There are two main forms of public control over monopolies. ‘The first is 
public control with private ownership, and the second is public control through 
public ownership, and generally with public management. ‘he first may be called 
the French form of control, inasmuch as it has been highly developed in that 
country, and the second may be called the German form of control, for a similar 
reason. 

Both forms have developed side by side, although one country may have preferred 
the one form, and another country the other. 

There was a strong tendency in the early days of monopolies, both in this 
country and in England, to adopt the French method of control. ‘The difficulties 
of public control with private ownership, have become increasingly apparent. 
Private ownership carries with it, in its very nature, control over property and its 
management. What else does it mean, ordinarily and habitually, that I own a 
business, except that I have control over it, and enjoyment of the profits that may 
accrue from my management of it? The very definition of private property asserts 
that it means exclusive control. Now when it is attempted to retain private 
property in a business, but to control by public agencies in the public interest, the 
management of that business, what is this but to endeavor to combine two things 
which in their nature are opposed? It lies in the very nature of things that those 
whom it is attempted to control, must endeavor to escape from this control, or so to 
manipulate it as to render it ineffective. The result can scarcely fail to be a corrup- 
tion of government; and the prostitution of governmental agencies to private ends. 
Those whom it is attempted to control, will enter politics and use parties for their 
own purposes. 

We have created in this country Boards of Control of one sort and another, 
especially State Railway Commissions, and the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
Massachusetts there is also a Board of Control over the gas business, and the electric 
light business. Legislative bodies by special legislative acts attempt to control 
these businesses, street-car lines and other monopolies. It cannot be claimed that 
the result has been very satisfactory thus far. There are those, however, who 
hold that it is only necessary to proceed along existing lines, and that in the 
end perseverance will secure the desired control of monopolies, in the general 
interest. 

On the other hand there is a growing body of men among us, who favor govern- 
ment ownership, and management, because this seems to them to be the natural 
method of control, public property carrying with it public control. This body of 
men has been growing in numbers, and in the weight of character of those who 
comprise it. It includes those who, engaged in monopolistic enterprises, are weary 
of the attempted control by government, and of the conflicts of one sort and another 
which it entails. President Blackstone of the the Chicago and Alton Railway, for 
example, a few years since, advocated. in one of his annual reports, government 
ownership of railways, and recommended a plan for the organization of railway 
employees, which in his opinion would remove a large part of the danger attendant 
upon the vast increase in the civil service, should the government acquire the 
railways. 

It is, then, difficult to tell in the United States, exactly what are the tendencies 
of evolution with respect to the control of monopoly at the present time. Perhaps 
we can say that on the whole, the tendency is still towards a development of public 
control over private agencies, so far as those natural monopolies are concerned which 
are national in their scope. ‘This would take in the railways and the telegraph, 
leaving the Post Office as an exception. Note, however, must be taken of the fact 
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that there is a growing body of opinion, in favor of public ownership, rather than 
public control of private undertakings. 

When we turn to Municipal Monopolies, the tendency of evolution on the whole, 
appears to be in the direction of public ownership. The writer has had the privi- 
lege of examining the MS. of a book on Municipal Monopolies, edited by Prof. E. W. 
Bemis, which is now in press. This book discusses the subject of Municipal Monop- 
olies, far more exhaustively than any work which has yet appeared, and it seems to 
make it very clear, that the movement of evolution is in the direction of public 
ownership. In electric lighting the movement is strong in this direction, but the 
opposition is also strong. So far as street-railways are concerned, it would seem as 
if we were simply in the beginning of a movement of this kind, the strongest 
indication of which, is the report of a Massachusetts commission of eminent and 
conservative men, appointed to investigate the subject. The recommendation of the 
commission was in favor of municipal owner- 
ship of street-car lines, but with private opera- 
tion. 

Turning away from the United States to the 
world at large, the movement in favor of public 
ownership of monopolies becomes very clear, 
embracing the telegraph almost without excep- 
tion, railways very generally, likewise the tele- 
phone, and also all the municipal monopolies. 
The last noteworthy addition to the group of 
states which have decided to own, and operate 
the railways, is Switzerland, at once, one of the 
most democratic and progressive countries in the 
world. | 

Professor Jenks aud others, have recom- 
mended that a commission be appointed to exer- 
cise a general control over trusts. The objections 
which have been urged against public control 
of private business, would appear to hold in this 
case with double force. Moreover, it is not, in 
the opinion of the present writer, clear that 
with a proper management of natural and social 
monopolies, together with such a regulation of the inheritance of property, as will 
hereafter be described, any special regulation of trusts will be necessary. 





Edward W. Bemis, 


12. LOE CEVOLUTION’ OF “PRODUC- 
ION WITH RESPECT. TO" -TrHE 
CONTROL OF MONOPOLIES. 


(1) ‘* Social Control of Monopolies.’’—The 
industries which the State either limits or controls, 
in the interest either of a body of workers or of 
the consuming public, may be regarded as passing 
from a private competitive condition, to a public 
non-competitive condition. If therefore we wish 
to ascertain how far and in what directions, social 
control of modern production will proceed, we 
shall examine those industries which already 
exhibit the collective character. 

We shall find that they are of two kinds—(1) 
industries where the size and structure of the 
‘‘ business’ is such that the protection afforded 
by competition to the consuming public and to 
the workers has disappeared, or is in frequent 
abeyance, (2) industries where the waste and 
damage of excessive competition, outweighs the 


loss of enterprise caused by a removal or restric- 
tion of the incentive of individual gain. 

As we have seen in the analysis of ‘‘ trusts,’’ 
these two characteristics, wasteful competition 
and monopoly, are often closely related, the 
former signifying the process of intense struggle, 
the object and ultimate issue of which, is to reach 
the quiet haven of monopoly. Generally speak- 
ing, social control in the case of over-competing 
industries, is limited to legislative enactments 
regarding conditions of employment, and quality 
of goods. Only those industries tend to pass 
under public administration, where the monopoly 
is of an article of general and necessary consump- 
tion, and where, therefore, a raising of prices con- 
siderably above the competition rate, would not 
succeed in evoking effective competition. Since 
the general tendency of industry, so far as it 
falls under modern economies of machinery and 
method, is either towards wasteful competition or 
towards monopoly, it is to be expected that there 
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will be a continual expansion of State interference | and labor, especially in the fundamental industries. 


and State undertakings. 

This growing socialization of industry, must be 
regarded as the natural adjustment of society to 
the new conditions of machine-production. As 
under the economies of machine-production, the 
business-unit, the mass of capital and labor form- 
ing a single ‘‘firm”’ or ‘‘business,’’ grows larger 
in size and more potent in its operations, the social 
disturbances which it can occasion by its private 
activity, the far-reaching and momentous results 
of its strain of competition, the probability of an 
anti-social exercise of ‘‘monopolic’’ power over 
the whole or part of its market-area, will of neces- 
sity increase. 

The railway and shipping industries, for exam- 
ple, in countries like England and the United 
States, have already reached a stage of industrial 
development when the social danger arising from 
an arbitrary fixing of rates by a line ora ‘‘pool”’ 
of lines, from a strike or lock-out of ‘‘dockers”’ 
or railway men, is gaining keener recognition 
every year. 

The rapidly growing organization of both capital 





of coal, iron,and machine-making, in the machine. 
transport industries, and the most highly evolved 
manufactories, gives to a body of employers or 
employed, or to a combination of both, the power 
at any moment, to paralyze the whole ora large 
portion of the entire trade of a country, in pursuit 
of some purely private interest, or in the acquisi- 
tion of some strategical position, which shall 
enable them to strengthen their competing power 
or gain a monopoly. 

Although the%organization of masses of capital, 
and of labor may, as is often urged, make industrial 
strife less frequent, the effects of such strife upon 
the wider public, who have no opportunity of 
casting a vote for war or peace, are more momen- 
tous. Moreover, as these private movements of 
capital and labor proceed, the probability of com- 
bined action between employers and employed, in 
a particular industry, to secure for ,themselves. 
some advantages at the public expense, will bea 
factor of increasing importance in industrial 
evolution.—'‘ Evolution of Modern Capitalism,’* 
by John A. Hobson, M.A., pp. 356, 357, 358. 


SECOND WEEKLY REVIEW. 
7. CHARACTERISTICS OF NATURAL MONOPOLIES.—Discussion of unity of management ag 


a characteristic, An examination of the three main characteristics. 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS OF MONOPOLIES.—The classification given by Professor Lexis. 


9. OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS OF MONOPOLIES (Concluded). 


Further examination of the 





classification of Professor Lexis, The classification of Professor Jenks, Mr. Sidney Ball’s classi- 


fication. 


10. TRUSTS.—The trust simply one part of the monopoly problem, Conditions under which trusts 


may become monopolies. 


If. ADVANTAGES AN 


DISADVANTAGES OF MONOPOLIES, CONSIDERED FROM THE 


STANDPOINT OF PRODUCTION.—The necessity of examining each class of monopolies by 
itself, Public Monopolies and Private Monopolies. 

12. THE EVOLUTION OF PRODUCTION WITH RESPECT TO THE CONTROL OF MONOP- 
OLIES.—Public control over privately owned monopolies versus public control through public 


ownership and public management. 


QUESTIONS. 


7. Mention the three main characteristics of Natural Monopolies of the second sub-class. May 
the importance of unity in management be considered a characteristic of Natural Monopoly? May we say 
that it 1s a characteristic of Natural Monopolies that they minister to needs which cannot otherwise 
be satisfied easily? Tf not, why not? Describe each one of the main characteristics of Natural 
Monopolies. 

8. Mention and describe the two main classes of monopolies according to Prof. Lexis. What 
objection is urged against regarding personal talents as a cause of monopoly? What four kinds of 
artificial monopolies are mentioned by Professor Lexts? 

9. Describe Generaland Local Monopolies, also Permanent and Temporary Monopolies in the 
classification of Professor Lexis. What exception 1s taken to hts class of ‘‘ Relative or Imperfect Monop- 
olies 2” Describe Professor Jenks’ classification of monopolies. What do you say about his class 
“‘Capitalistic Monopolies?” What classes of monopolies ave mentioned by Mr. Sidney Ball ? 

10. Whatdo you understand bya Trust? To what extent does the trust present a problem? Is 
there a universal tendency to monopoly in business ? 

11. What are the advantages, and what the disadvantages of Private Monopolies? What the advan- 
tages, and what the disadvantages of Public Monopolies? 

12. What are the two main forms of public control over monopoly? Describe and compare the diffi- 
culties of each one of these two forms of control. 


SUBJECTS“ FOR:SPECIAL? STUD? 


In connection with the lessons in economics in the present issue of Progress, the reader can do no 
better than to examine critically such tendencies towards concentration of business, as ave within the range 
of his observation, as well as the counter tendencies in the opposite direction. If he lives in a city, the 
development of water-works, gas-works, stréet-car lines, and also the dry-goods business, would furnish 
subjects for investigation and discussion. 








DiEiVOouireA@y TN THE NEW WORLD. 


BY 


JESSE MACY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Science, lowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


Ton0  LHE VACANT CONTINENT: 


MOHN STUART MILL says that in matters political, little things not 
only have little influence, but they often have no influence at all. Poets 
and historians have cheated the American citizen out of the most impor- 
tant lesson in his history by giving undue attention to the American 
Indian. ‘The thing above all others that the student of politics needs to 
appreciate is, that the continent north of Mexico was practically vacant when the 
white man came.(1) There are probably as many Indians now in this land as there 
have been at any time since the continent was discovered. Remove now all the 
white, and the black, and the yellow men, and the continent would again be vacant. 
The red men that would remain, may be counted as one of the little things that may 
be ignored.(2) The poets have peopled the continent with imaginary Indians, and 
then they have destroyed them by imaginary wars. When Benjamin Franklin told 
the ministers of George III. that rather than submit to their demands, he would take 
his gun and his fishing-rod and cross the Alleghanies, he did but call attention to 
the one fact of tremendous importance in the settlement of North America. 

North America has been occupied by people who were running away from 
tyranny and want. In coming to the New World, not only did they strive to 
escape tyranny and want, they actually did escape from both. For well nigh three 
hundred years, there has been room for all who would come. Only a few years ago 
a newly arrived Russian could make his mark upon a hundred and sixty acres of 
tich prairie soil, and without one penny, he could borrow enough upon the land 
which the government gave him, to furnish all needed supplies, until the products _ 
from the land would support him. Under such conditions there can be no serious 
industrial problems. For more than two centuries our vacant land has solved, 
not only our industrial problems, but our chief political and social problems, as 
weil. ‘Tramps and the unemployed, became permanent classes only, after there were 
no longer valuable lands to give away. 

In former lessons we have seen that the few miles of water, separating England 
from the Continent made a great difference between English and Continental his- 
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tory. The English were in a measure left to themselves, and worked out a separate 
destiny. The great ocean separated America from the Old World. Crossing the 
ocean has been, until recent times, a formidable task. For this and other reasons, 
American settlers were left to work out their own destiny. There was not only 
the vacant Continent, there was isolation from the Old World. 

In the case of the Forest Cantons of Switzerland too, the fact of isolation, or 
separation, had a great deal of influence in the preservation of the primitive institu- 


tions and customs so essential to the formation of the Swiss democracy. 


It was 


of immense importance to the development of liberty, that the villagers in 


the Forest Cantons, were for a few generations left to themselves. 


It was of im- 


mense importance that there were perpetual natural barriers in the form of moun- 


tain,plakes and) ice: 


barriers were so feeble, that their institutions were constantly threatened. 
The little republic has expressed and pre- 
served the freest and the best of that life. 
The English themselves came to the island as 


of Switzerland was the life of Europe. 


closely united to the rest of Europe. 


Yet the Swiss were so near to the surrounding nations, the 


The life 


England, too, while separate, was also 


conquerors in the fifth and sixth centuries. Later, the Danes conquered the country. 
Last of all came the Norman conquest, in 1066. At all times the English had 
powerful enemies, in the Islands or on the Continent, who threatened their existence 


as an independent nation. 


How different has been the history of America. : 
There were no inhabitants in the New World, to furnish 
All the Indian wars, and all the European wars, that affected the 


the Old World behind. 


serious opposition. 


Americans left the strife of 


Colonies may be reduced to the space of a very few months; and they involved but 


a small fraction of the people. 
themselves over a vacant continent. 
before. (3) 

Who were the Americans? 
navians from Europe. 


It has been the great work of Americans to spread 
Nothing at all like this has ever occurred 


They were English, Dutch, French and Scandi- 
They were the most enlightened people in the world— 


people who carried with them the ideas and institutions, which were the result of a 


thousand years of enlightenment. 


unlimited opportunity for spreading themselves. 
pressed upon tribe, and nation upon nation. 


Never before have such peoples had such 


In the Old World, tribe has 
In the New World, the experience, the 


wealth, and the tools of the most civilized nations of the earth have been applied to 
the simple task of conquering nature. American history has been unique and excep- 


tional. 


To conquer nature is not a formidable task where the land is fertile and 


easily accessible, where there are no wild beasts or poisonous reptiles or insects 
which endanger the life of man; where there is no noisome pestilence; where nat- 


ural resources are boundless. 


In the case of North America there has been the 


peculiar concurrence of favorable circumstances—a country most easily conquered, 


occupied by a people most highly equipped. 
read this lesson will read awry, many another lesson. 


The American who does not rightly 
It is important that the 


American should ever bear in mind that it is because his ancestors came to such a 
vacant continent, that there has been three hundred years of peculiar and exceptional 


experience. 


This exceptional experience is now coming to an end. 


Now, for the 


first time, Americans are called upon to face the old problems of the Old World. 





13. THE VACANT CONTINENT. 


(1) The Mobilian Family of Tribes.—Such is 
a synopsis of the American nations east of the 
Mississippi. It is not easy to estimate their prob- 
able numbers at the period of their discovery. 
Many of them—the Narragansetts, the Illinois— 
boasted of the superior strength of their former 
condition; and, from wonder, from fear, from the 


ambition of exciting surprise, early travelers oftes 
repeated the exaggerations of savage vanity. 

The Hurons of Upper Canada were thought to 
number many more than thirty thousand, perhaps 
even fifty thousand, souls; yet, according to the more 
exact enumeration of 1639, they could not have 
exceeded ten thousand. In the heart ofa wilder- 
ness, a few cabins seemed like a city; and to the 
pilgrim, who had walked for weeks without meets 
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ing a human being, a territory would appear 
densely peopled where, in every few days, a wigwam 
could be encountered. 

Vermont, and Northwestern Massachusetts, and 
much of New Hampshire, were solitudes; Ohio, a 
part of Indiana, the largest part of Michigan, re- 
mained open to Indian emigration, long after 
America began to be colonized by Europeans. 
From the portage between the Fox and the Wis- 
consin, to the Des Moines, Marquette saw neither 
the countenance nor the footstep of man. 

In Illinois, so friendly to the habits of savage 
life, the Franciscan Zenobe Mambré, whose journal 
is preserved by Le Clercq, describes the ‘ only 
large village,” as containing seven or eight thou- 
sand souls; Father Rasle imagined he had seen in 
one placetwelve hundred fires, kindled for more 
than two thousand families : other misionaries who 
made their abode there describe their appalling 
journeys through absolute solitudes ; they repre- 
sent their vocation as a chase after a savage, that 
was scarce ever to be found; and they could 
gather hardly five, or even three, villages in the 
whole region, _ 

Kentucky, after the expulsion of the Shawnees, 
remained the wide park of the Cherokees. The 
banished tribe easily fled up the valley of the 
Cumberland River, to find a vacant wilderness in 
the highlands of Carolina; and a part of them for 
years roved to and froin wilderness west of the 
Cherokees. On early maps, the low country from 
the Mobile to Florida is marked vacant. 

The oldest reports from Georgia exult in the 
entire absence of Indians from the vicinity of 
Savannah and will not admit that there were 
more than a few within four hundred miles. There 
are hearsay and vague accounts of Indian war 
parties composed of many hundreds: those who 
wrote from knowledge furnish the means of com- 
parison and correction. The whole population of 
the Five Nations could not have varied much from 
ten thousand; and their warriors strolled as con- 
querors from Hudson’s Bay to Carolina,—from 
the Kennebec to the Tennessee. 

Very great uncertainty must, indeed, attend any 
estimate of the original number of Indians east of 
the Mississippi and south of the St. Lawrence and 
the chain of lakes. The diminution of their popu- 
lation is far less than is usually supposed: they 
have been exiled, but not exterminated. The use 
of iron, of gunpowder, of horses, has given to the 
savage, dominion over the beasts of the forest, and 
new power over nature. The Cherokee and 
Mobilian families of nations are more numerous 
now than ever. 

We shall approach, and perhaps exceed, a just 
estimate of their numbers two hundred years ago, 
if to the various tribes of the Algonquin race we 
allow about ninety thousand; of the Eastern 
Sioux, less than three thousand; of the Iroquois, 
including their southern kindred, about seventeen 
thousand; of the Catawbas, three thousand; of 
the Cherokees, twelve thousand; of the Mobilian 
confederacies and tribes,—that is, of the Chickasas, 
Choctas, and Muskhogees,—fifty thousand ; of the 
Uchees, one thousand; of the Natchez, four thou- 
sand;—in all, it may be, not far: from one 
hundred and eighty thousand souls. 

The study of the structure of the dialects of the 
red men sheds light on the inquiry into their condi- 
tion. Language is their oldest monument, and 
the record and image of their experience. No 
savage horde has been caught with it in a state of 
chaos, or as if just emerging from the rudeness of 
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undistinguishable sounds. No American language 
bears marks of being an arbitrary aggregation of 
separate parts; but each is possessed of an entire 
organization, having unity of character, and con- 
trolled by exact rules. Kach appears, not as a 
slow formation by painful processes of invention, 
but as a perfect whole, springing directly from the 
powers of man. A savage physiognomy is imprinted 
on the dialect of the dweller in the wilderness; 
but each dialect is still not only free from confu- 
sion, but is almost absolutely free from irregulari- 
ties, and is pervaded and governed by undeviating 
laws. 

As the bee builds his cells regularly, yet 
without the recognition of the rules of geometry, 
so the unreflecting savage, in the use of words, had 
rule, and method, and completeness. His speech, 
like everything else, underwent change; but 
human pride errs in believing that the art of culti- 
vated man was needed to resolve it into its ele- 
ments, and give to it new forms, before it could 
fulfill its office. Each American language was 
competent, of itself, without improvement from 
scholars, to exemplify every rule of the logician, 
and give utterance to every passion. Each dialect 
that has been analyzed has been found to be rich 
in derivatives and compounds, in combinations 
and forms. As certain asevery plant which draws 
juices from the earth has roots and sap vessels, 
bark and leaves, so certainly each language has its 
complete organization.—‘ History of the United 
States,” by Bancroft, Vol. I., pp. 251-255. 

(2) The First Americans.—It happened to the 
writer more than once, during the late civil war, 
to sail up some great Southern river that was to all 
appearance unfurrowed by the keel of man. If it 
was not the entrance to a newly discovered conti- 
nent, it might as well have been. No lighthouse 
threw its hospitable gleam across the dangerous 
bar, no floating buoys marked the intricacies of 
the channel; the lights had been extinguished, 
the buoys removed, and the whole coast seemed 
to have gone back hundreds of years in time, re- 
verting to its primeval and unexplored condition. 

There was commonly no sound except the light 
plash of waves or the ominous roll of heavy surf. 
Once only, I remember, when at anchor in a dense 
fog off St. Simon’s Island, in Georgia, I heard a 
low continuous noise from the unseen distance, 
more wild and desolate than anything else in my 
memory can parallel. It came from within the 
vast girdle of mist, and seemed as if it might be 
the cry of lost souls out of some Inferno of Dante; 
yet it was but the sound of innumerable sea-fowl 
at the entrance of the outer bay. Amid such ex- 
periences I was for the first time enabled to picture 
to myself the American Continent as its first Euro- 
pean visitor saw it,—‘“AHistory of the United 
States,” by Higginson, p. 1. 

(3)Sectional Life.—The life of a nation, like 
that of an individual, depends mainly on two 
factors; the moral and mental make-up of the 
nation or the individual, and the opportunities of 
improvement which are placed within reach. On 
the one hand, a weak and indolent race, as for 
example the Spanish-American, has made slight 
use of great natural resources ; on the other hand, 
a strong and energetic race, as the Danish, has 
accomplished little in countries like Iceland and 
Greenland. In the territory now occupied by the 
American nation, a strong people found opportu- 
nities for development such as no other country of 
equal size possesses.—‘‘ Channing’s Studen{’s Fits- 
tory of the United States,’ p. 1. 
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14. LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE NEW WORLD. 


Both in England and in Switzerland the primitive local institutions of German 
ancestors played an important part in the development of democracy. In Switzer- 
land, local customs and habits prevented the formation of any effective general gov- . 
ernment until the advent of democracy in the present century. And even nowa 
large share in the government is in the hands of theseparate Cantons. In England, 
kings carefully preserved the local governments in towns, parishes and counties as 
a means of protection against their powerful subjects. It was by centuries of edu- 
cation and training in the management of their own affairs in counties, cities, 
and towns, and in workingmen’s guilds, that a democracy was finally created to 
which appeal could be made, in the settlement of the general affairs of state. Local 
governments have been the chief schools of training for democracy. 

The Vacant Continent became a favorite place for starting anew the primitive 
state.(1) At first,each town in New England had nearly all the essential attributes 
of an independent State. Among our heathen ancestors, the primitive State was 
chiefly occupied in learning the arts of farming, and the care of domestic animals. 
In New England, the chief occupation of the primitive State was the support of 
the Church. The town was at the same time a Church. And after the care of the 
Church, the most important business of the town was the education of youth. 

Like the primitive town, the New England town also administered common 
lands and provided for the care of domestic animals. ‘The support of Church, and 
School, required important measures of taxation. The New Englander wasa highly 
civilized man, and the town taxed itself not only for the support of Church and 
School, but for the making of roads, the care of the poor, for the common defense, 
and for many other purposes. 

At first the town was an all-sufficient government. But a town is too small an 
area tosupport a gallows, a jail, and a court-house. ‘The town of Plymouth did 
indeed hang one of its citizens the second year after landing. But for the punish- 
ment of serious crime, a higher court was demanded just as early as the support of 
such a court was possible. As the town was built up around the Church and the 
School, so the County was formed around the Court-House and the jail. But the 
county was merely supplemental. It did not take over, work previously done by 
the towns. In New England, therefore, the business of the county was exceedingly 
limited. The towns were democratic in form, and they retained nearly all the 
business of local government. 

In the various American colonies there was much variety in the forms, and in the 
importance of local governments. Only in New England, where the support of the 
Church was the chief function of the new town, did the town system reach its highest 
development. In New York, where there was a mingling of Dutch and English 
settlers, the town became an important local government, but the county was a 
government of yet greater consequence. The democratic town meeting was retained, 
but a large part of the business which in New England remained in the hands of 
the towns, was in New York taken in hand by the counties. "The New York county 
also drew to itself a part of the business, which was in other states given-to the 
state legislatures. A county legislative body, composed of the chief administrative 
officers from each town, not only provides for the holding of courts, as do county 
officers in New England, but it has a share in nearly all local government in the 
county. ‘The county legislature in New York passes by-laws for the government 
of towns. 

In Pennsylvania there originated another distinct type of local government. ‘The 
county and the township were kept separate, and the business divided between the 
two, the larger share going to the county. In Virginia and the Southern States, a 
‘different type still appears. The town, or township government was omitted 
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entirely, and the county assumed the whole control of local matters. The local 


governments set up by the early settlers have continued, with slight modifications, 
to the present day. As the settlers moved to the west, they carried with them the 
local institutions of the east. The New York system appears in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, the Pennsylvania system in Ohio and Iowa, and that of Virginia 
throughout the South. | 

_ These local institutions, transplanted from the Old World, are the most enduring 
of our institutions.(2) As they were in the beginning, so with slight modifications 
are they to-day. Outside of New England, where school and church were not so 
closely identified with the government, there was little governing to do. It is only 
in recent years that education by the state has become universal. Each colony was 
in the beginning simply a local government, taking the form of town or county as 
the case may be. As neighboring settlements were made they took the form of the 
original. Only gradually were general governments set up, exercising authority 
over the separate settlements. The colonial legislature was composed of represent- 
atives from these separate settlements. The several towns or counties kept their 
original powers intheirown hands. The general colonial governments were merely 
supplemental. Thus, in each of the colonies there was, from the time that two sep- 
arate settlements were united under a general colonial government, a Federal system 
of government. ‘The town or the county retained many of the powers of an original 
State, while they became united or federated together under a more general govern- 
ment. It was this long experience of the separate colonies which prepared the 
people, when the time for separation from the mother country had arrived, to form 
a yet more general government to attend to matters not easily managed by the 


individual states. 





14. LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE NEW 
WORLD. . 


(1) The Township.— But it was in its political 
or constitutional aspect that the township occupied 
a unique position. The ancient fumscipe was, no 
doubt, as we are informed by the highest author- 
ity, the constitutional unit of the Saxon state. But 
neither the tunscipe nor its successor, the parish, 
was ordinarily brought into direct contact with 
the central power. It was overshadowed by the 
higher organization of the county and the hundred 
Knights of the Shire and not town deputies took 
‘their seats in the House of Commons; and it was 
the sheriff and the constable who accounted for 
the taxes in the exchequer. 

In New England, on the other hand, the town 
was the political atom in a most vital sense. Here 
the hundred never made its appearance; and when 
the county was instituted—in some instances 
many years after the first settlements were planted 
—the towns were not subordinated to it politically. 
‘The shire, as we shall see, discharged administra- 
tive functions of no little importance.—‘‘ Local 
Constitutional History of the United States,’ by 
George E. Howard, Vol. T., p. 59. 

(2) Local Government.—The first New England 
settlers were Puritans in religion, and sometimes 
inclined to republicanism in politics. They were 
largely townsfolk, accustomed to municipal life 
and to vestry meetings. They planted their tiny 
communities along the seashore and the banks of 
rivers, enclosing them with stockades for protec- 
tion against the warlike. Indians. Each was 
obliged to be self-sufficing, because divided by 
rocks and woods from the others. Each had its 
common pasture, on which the inhabitants turned 
‘out their cattle, and which officers were elected to 








manage. Each was a religious as well asa civil 
body politic, gathered round the church as its 
center; and the equality which prevailed in the 
congregation prevailed ‘also in civil affairs, the 
whole community meeting under a president or 
moderator to discuss affairs of common interest. 

Each such settlement was called. a Town or 
Township, and was in fact a miniature common- 
wealth, exercising a practical sovereignty over the 
property and persons of its members—for there 
was as yet no state, and the distant home govern- 
ment scarcely cared to interfere—but exercising 
it on thoroughly democratic principles. Itscenter 
was a group of dwellings, often surrounded by a 
fence or wall, but it included arural area of several 
square miles, over which farmhouses and clusters 
of houses began to spring up when the Indians 
retired. The name ‘‘town” covered the whole of 
this area, which was never too large for allthe 
inhabitants to come together toa central place of 
meeting. 

This town organization remained strong and 
close, the colonists being men of narrow means, 
and held together in each settlement by the needs 
of defense. And though presently the towns be- 
came aggregated intocounties, and the legislature 
and governor, first of the whole colony, and, after 
1776, of the State, began to exert their superior 
authority, the towns (which, be it remembered, 
remained rural communities, making up the whole 
area of the State) held their ground, and are to 
this day the true units of political life in New 
England. The solid foundation of that well- 
compacted structure of self-government which 
European philosophers have admired, and the 
new States of the West have sought to reproduce. 
— ‘The American Commonwealth,’ by James 


Bryce, pp. 561, 562. 
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15. > THE FEDERALSSYS:BENE 


Why did the same or similar local institutions result in Switzerland and America 
in a federal, or decentralized, system of grovernment, and in England in a central- 
ized government?(1) In both Switzerland and America, the people were left to them- 
selves. They were either so far away or so poor that it was not profitable to rob 
them or tyrannize over them. The people themselves held on to their local institu- 
tions against ail who sought to rule them. The feudal system was itself a 
decentralized form of government. The Swiss did not take kindly to lords, and 
while the lords held sway in the surrounding States, the kings were not strong 
enough to oppress the Swiss. When the kings became strong enough they could 
not agree among themselves as to who should have Switzerland. Thus at all times, 
in one way or in another, the Cantons of Switzerland, like the Colonies in America, 

were left to the management of their own 
affairs. The Cantons could be united into 
no effective general government until after 
the French Revolution, when the spirit of 
democracy possessed the minds of the people, 
and a general government was formed which 
the people approved. The Canton in Switzer- 
land corresponds to the State in America. A 
federal government was the only sort possible 
for Switzerland. The people would not sur- 
render the government of their Cantons. 

It took more than a thousand years to 
train the Cantons for their democratic mission, 
while the American Colonies reached a cor- 
responding position in less than two hundred 
years. But the people who came to America 
were already educated. Many of them had 
very decided convictions upon many matters 
affecting church and State. Persecuted Puri- 
tans settled New England. Persecuted 
Quakers found a homein Pennsylvania. Perse- 

King (Chanes cuted Catholics found a place for liberty in 
Maryland. Huguenots driven from France, 
were scattered throughout the Colonies. Liberty was in the very air of the New 
World. Cavaliers who in England professed to believe in the divine right of kings, 
in Virginia believed and practiced local self-government. The Church of England 
in Virginia, would have no bishop to rule over the parishes. There was a senti- 
mental regard for the Stuart family, manifested at the time of the beheading of 
Charles J., but the Virginians were better pleased with the rule of the Common- 
wealth. The rule of the restored Stuarts represented by Berkeley, led to rebellion 
in Virginia twelve years earlier than the rebellion arose which drove James II. out 
of England. 

The significant fact about the experience of the Colonies, was that for the most 
part they were neglected and left to themselves. The few years during which they 
were subjected to the rule of tyrannical governors, served only to bind them more 
firmly to their local institutions. Each colony became attached to its own legisla- 
tive assembly as a means of defending its liberties. There is a common belief that 
the Colonists wanted to be represented in the British Parliament. (2) Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. ‘They did indeed object to being taxed by a legislature in 
which they were not represented, and individuals expressed a willingness to be 
represented in Parliament. But each colony wanted to be taxed only by its own 
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legislature. This was the only Parliament in which the Colonists wished to be 
represented. (3) Even after the separation from England, several years of bitter 
experience were necessary before the thirteen States would suffer themselves to be 
taxed, even by a General Congress of their own construction. In the formation of 
the general government, the States would not surrender local independence. In 
America, as in Switzerland, the federal system alone was possible. 

In England the case is different. Here the people were never left to them- 
selves in the management of their local affairs. There was a very close relation 
between the king’s government and the local governments. The local institutions 
were kept alive and in working order, because kings, and lords, and bishops, were 
contending among themselves for the place of supreme power. ‘The central govern- 
ment protected the local governments from falling entirely into the hands of local 
tyrants. The people have for centuries been trained to look to king, or Council, or 
Parliament, or Cabinet, or some central authority, for the protection of their local 
liberties. The result has been a centralization of authority. The people lost the 
feeling of local independence, and the efficiency of local government became greatly 
impaired. Yet, no sooner did democracy begin to control the action of Cabinet, and 
Parliament, than a movement was commenced to organize local government on 
democratic principles. Within three years of the passage of the Reform Act of 1832 
provision was made for the government of cities, and for caring for the poor in the 
country by locally elected boards. Along with the more recent extensions of the 
franchise there have been agitations for home rule in Ireland, in Scotland, and in 
Wales, and recent acts of Parliament provide for the government of counties, cities, 
and parishes by councils chosen by the people. Thus the government of England 
is being decentralized by various acts of Parliament. . 

In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the government is centralized. 
Over these countries, Parliament exercises all power. Parliament also controls the 
government of India. But Canada isa self-governing colony, having only a nominal 
subordination to British rule. The Canadians have a federal system modeled in part 
upon that of tlie United States. There are provinces with legislatures of their own 
corresponding to our States, and the Dominion government attends to matters of 
more general interest, after the manner of our government at Washington. In 
Australia and the adjacent islands, are a number of self-governing colonies, and 
these are now engaged in the formation of a Constitution for a government of the 
united colonies of Australia. We may expect that a similar form of government 
will be worked out in the British possessions of South Africa. If, assome English 
statesmen propose, there should be formed an Imperial Parliament composed of 
representatives from every part of the Empire, and if there should be separate par- 
liaments for England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, and if the people of India and 
other alien races in the British possessions, should be trained to the management of 
their own local affairs by legislatures of their own, then the entire British Empire 
would be federal in its form of government and democratic in its principle. 

Already the New World has this form of government. The nineteen Republics 
of America south of the United States, have copied our Constitution and are gradu- 
ally learning to govern themselves in accord with its principles. 





15 tHe PEDERAM SYSTEM. 


(1) Distinguishing Marks of the Federal 
State.—The federal State has, as contrasted with 
a confederation, these distinguishing features: (a) 
A permanent surrender on the part of the constit- 
uent communities, of their right to act independ- 
ently of each other in matters which touch the 
common interest, and the consequent fusion of 
these communities into what is practically a single 
State. As regards other states they have merged 


their individuality into one national whole: the 
lines which separate them are none of them on the 
outside, but all on the inside of the new organism. 
(6) The federal State possesses a special body of 
federal law, a special federal jurisprudence in 
which is expressed the national authority of the 
compound State. 

This is not a law agreed to by the constituent 
communities: as regards the federal law there are 
no constituent communities: it is the spoken will 
of the new community, the Union. (c) There re- 
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sults a new conception of sovereignty. There 
exists in the federal State no completely sovereign 
body, and the functions of sovereignty are par- 
celled out among authorities national and local. 
In certain spheres of state action, the authorities of 
the Union are entitled to speak the common will, 
to utter laws which are the supreme law of the 
land ; in other spheres of State action, the constit- 
uent communities still act with the full autonomy 
of completely independent States. The one set of 
authorities is no more sovereign than the other: 
the attributes of sovereignty are, so to say, ‘‘in 
commission.”’ 

All modern federal States have written consti- 
tutions ; but awritten constitution is not, of course, 
an essential characteristic of federalism, it is only 
a feature of high convenience; such delicate co- 
Ordinate rights and functions as are characteristic 
of federalism must be carefully defined: each set 
of authorities must have its definite commission.— 


“The State,’ by Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D., 
LL.D., ph. 587, 588. 
(2) Examination by the Commons.— Question: 





How, then, can they think they have aright to 
levy money for the crown, or for any other local 
purposes ? 

Answer: They understand that clause to relate 
to subjects only within the realm; that no money 
can be levied on them for the crown, but by con- 
sent of Parliament. 

The colonies are not supposed to be within the 
realm; they have assemblies of their own, which 
are their parliaments, and they are, in that respect, 
in the same situation with Ireland. 

When nioney is to be raised for the crown, upon 
the subject in Ireland, or in the colonies, the con- 
sent is given in the Parliament of Ireland, or in 
assemblies of the colonies. 

They think the Parliament of Great Britain 
‘cannot properly give that consent, until it has rep- 
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resentatives from America, for the Petition of 
Right expressly says: It isto be by common consent 
in Parliament; and the peopleof America have no 
representatives in Parliament to make a part of 
that common consent.—‘‘Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,’ Edited by John Bigelow, p. 499. 

(3) Representation in Parliament —Another 
topic, nearly allied to this, occupied public atten- 
tion at the same time. It became a question, 
whether all difficulties might not be adjusted, and 
apermanent union be established between the two 
countries, by admitting representatives in Parlia- 
ment from the colonies. Politicians. invented 
theories and suggested plans. Dr. Franklin 
thought that such a representation, on fair and 
equal terms, afforded the only basis of a union, 
which could be expected to endure. But the pro- 
posal must first come from England; he was 
persuaded this would never be done, and he hoped 
little from the project. 
~~ “ The time has been,”’ said he, in a letter to Lord 
Kames, ‘‘when the colonies might have been 
pleased with it ; they are now indifferent about it; 
and, if it is much longer delayed, they too will 
refuse it. But the pride of this people cannot bear 
the thought of it, and therefore it will be delayed. 
Every man in England seenis to consider himself 
as a piece of a sovereign over America ; seems to 
jostle himself into the throne with the King, and 
talks of our subjects in the colonies. The Parlia- 
ment cannot well and wisely, make laws suited to 
the colonies, without being properly and truly 
informed of their circumstances, abilities, temper, 
etc. This it cannot be, without representatives 
from thence ; and yet itis fond of this power, and 
averse to the only means of acquiring the neces- 
sary knowledge for exercising it ; which is desiring 
to be omnipotent, without being ommniscient.’’— 
‘Life of Benjamin Franklin,” by Jared Sparks, 
Pp. 308, 309. 


One object of these lessons is to give a clear idea of the nature of the State. In 


former lessons there are brief outlines of the origin of European states, and a more 
detailed account of the origin of three democratic states. Incidentally, frequent 
allusions have been made to monarchs and aristocratic classes. ‘There have also 
been various references to Asiatic civilization as contrasted with that of Europe. 
The marked difference is found in the fact that in ancient Palestine, and modern 
Europe, it has been customary for prophets, teachers and other subjects to arraign 
their rulers for their sins, and to demand the punishment of disorderly rulers; while 
in Asia, rulers are withdrawn from all such contact with ordinary subjects, and are 
venerated as divine beings regardless of their personal conduct. 

No progress can be made in determining the nature of the State, until there is a 
determination of the preliminary question as to which of the two varieties of states 
are to be considered. ‘The Western democratic state differs from the Oriental mon- 
archial state in almost every particular. The nature of one cannot be the nature of 
the other. Aristotle taught that it is the nature of a large portion of the human race 
to be slaves, while it is equally the nature of another portion to be masters. ‘This view 
can never be harmonized with the Declaration of Independence. ‘To our cost, we in 
America discovered that there was an irrepressible conflict between the two views. 
There is likewise an irrepressible conflict between Western democracy, and Oriental 
monarchy. If it is true that in each nation, a certain family is divinely appointed 
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to rule, and that by nature, all others are ordained to serve and obey, the Western 
democracy is all wrong. ‘The lessons of liberty must be unlearned, and the masses 
of men must learn tolive by the permission of the few. 

With the growth of monarchy upon the breaking up of the feudal system in 
Europe, Oriental ideas of government prevailed in many places. The ‘‘divine 
right’’ theory of the Stuarts in England was an instance. Nowhere, however, was 
there such a masterly development of the theory as in France. In France also 
there was exhibited the most conspicuous instance of the irrepressible conflict 
between Eastern and Western civilization. The monarchs of Europe felt that their 
position was assailed by the French Revolution. And their position was assailed. 
The king of Prussia was correct when he called upon the monarchs of Europe, to 
assist in saving the throne of France, lest they should lose their own thrones. The 
Revolution and the meteoric career of Napoleon kept every monarch in terror for 
more than twenty years. 

When quiet again came to the monarchs of 
Europe, they naturally fell into a thoughtful state 
of mind. Presently the three monarchs of Russia, 
Prussia and Austria formed what is known as the 
Holy Alliance. (1) The object of the Alliance 
was to establish a rule of righteousness among 
the Christian nations. . The originator of the plan 
was Alexander I. of Russia. ‘There is no good 
reason to doubt that these rulers were acting from 
the best of motives. They were doubtless honestly 
seeking to apply the principles of the Gospels 
as they understood them, to the government of 
the nations. It is probably not fair to accuse 
these monarchs of being engaged in a conscious 
conspiracy to crush out republics, and make mon- 
archy universal. In a former lesson we have 
seen that this same Alliance assisted in the 
establishment of the republic of Switzerland. 

The Holy Alliance was essentially a Russian 
product. Russia is partly in Asia, and partly in 
Europe. ‘The people in European Russia have 
an Oriental reverence for the Czar; and the Czar Alexander]. of Russia: 
has a truly patriarchal interest in his people. It 
is not to be expected that the Czar of Russia should appreciate the really good 
things about the French Revolution; while it is quite to be expected that the 
established reigning families in Europe, could easily be led to sympathize with 
the Czar’s way of looking at the relation of monarch and subject. The restored 
Bourbons in France joined the Alliance. England also was for a time accounted a 
member. 

In 1821, six years after the formation of the Alliance, the Allies, in the face of 
the protest of England, determined to assist the restored Bourbon king of Spain, 
to put down rebellion and make himself absolute. About the same time an army 
from Austria crushed out rebellion in Italy. In 1823 the Allied monarchs formed a 
plan to assist Spain to recover her provinces in America. At this time the Eng- 
lish minister suggested to the President of the United States the propriety of a joint 
declaration against the policy of the Alliance. In his message to Congress in 
December, 1823, President Monroe notified the powers of Europe, that the United 
States would deem it an unfriendly act for European governments to seek to extend 
their authority over any state in the New World,whose independence the United States 
had acknowledged. The Holy Alliance had crushed out rebellion in Italy; it had 
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put down revolt in Spain, and had established there the absolute rule of the Bour- 
bons. It was on the point of making a united effort to enable Spain to regain 
possession of her revolted colonies in America. The opposition of England, sup- 
ported as it was by the opposition of the United States, as outlined by Monroe’s 
message to Congress, effectively thwarted the plan of the Holy Alliance. 

This is another instance of the irrepressible conflict between the two sorts of 
government. English liberty was based upon successful revolt against the ‘‘ divine 
right’? claims of the Stuart monarchs. American liberty was based upon successful 
revolt against George III., who was attempting to revive Stuart methods of govern- 
ment. ‘The minds of English statesmen were already being prepared for that 
effective appeal to the democracy of England, which occurred in 1832. ‘The policy 
of the Alliance had led to the conviction that it was the intention of the monarchs 
to impose their rule upon the world. ‘There can be no harmony between rulers who 
believe that they have a divine mission to impose their authority, and the statesmen 
and people who believe that it is their duty to resist such authority. 











16. THE HOLY ALLIANCE. on themselves as merely delegated by Providence 
to govern three branches in the one family, namely, 
(1) The Holy Alliance.—The three monarchs | Austria, Prussia and Russia, thus confessing that 
of Austria, Prussia and Russia were peculiarly | the Christian world, of which they and their peo- 
affected by the general feeling, and they expressed | ple form a part, has in reality no other Sovereign 
it in the terms of the union known as the ‘‘Holy | than Him to whom alone power really belongs, 
Alliance.”’ Their language is couched in the high- | because in Him alone, are found all the treasures 
est strain of lofty aspiration. of love, science and infinite wisdom, that is to say, 
After putting on record their conviction, de- | God, our Divine Savior, the Word of the Most 
rived from experience of the events of the last | High, the Word of Life. Their Majesties conse- 
three years, and of the blessings showered by | quently recommend to their people, with the most 
Divine Providence upon states placing their confi- | tender solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying 
dence in It, and in It alone, of the necessity for | that Peace which arises from a good conscience, 
settling the conduct of the Powers in their mutual | and which alone is durable, to strengthen them- 
relations upon the firm foundations ofthe Christian | selves every day, more and more in the principles. 
religion, they ‘‘solemnly declare that the present | and exercise of the duties which the Divine Savior 
Act has no other object than to publish, in the | has taught to mankind, 
face of the whole world, their fixed resolution, “Art. III. All the Powers who shall choose 
both in the administration of their respective | solemnly to avow the sacred principles which 
States, and in their political relations with every | have dictated the present Act, and shall acknowl- 
other government, to take for their sole guide, the | edge how important it is for the happiness of 
precepts of that Holy Religion, namely, the pre- | nations, too long agitated, that these truths should 
cepts of Justice, Christian Charity and Peace, | henceforth exercise over the destinies of mankind 
which, far from being applicable only to private | all the influence which belongs to them, will be 
concerns, must have an immediate influence on ! received with equal ardor and affection into this 
the councils of Princes, and guide all their steps, | Holy Alliance.” 
as being the only means of consolidating human These men were not hypocrites. This was not, 
institutions and remedying their imperfections.” as Brougham thought, a mere convention for en- 
And in the spirit of this noble declaration they | slaving mankind under the mask of religion. 
proceed to announce their adhesion to three | These were merely men escaped from a mighty 
Articles. peril, France, the Netherlands, Wurtemberg, 
“Art. I. Conformably to the words of the Holy | Saxony, Switzerland and the Hanse Towns acceded 
Scriptures, which command all men to consider | to the Holy Alliance. 
each other as brethren, the three contracting The Prince of Wales, then Regent, while excus- 
monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a | ing himself on constitutional grounds, from ac- 
true and indissoluble fraternity, and considering 
each other as fellow countrymen, they will, on all 
occasions and in all places, lend each other aid and 
assistance; and, regarding themselves toward their 
subjects and armies as fathers of families, they will 
lead them, in the same spirit of fraternity with 
which they are animated, to protect Religion, 
Peace and Justice. 
“Art. II. In consequence, the sole principle of 
force, whether between the said governments or 
between their subjects, shall be that of doing each 
other reciprocal service, and of testifying by un- 
alterable good will the mutual affection with 
which they ought to be animated, to consider 
themselves all as members of one and the same 
Christian nation; the three allied Princes looking 
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treaty, wrote conveying his entire concurrence in 
the principles laid down, and his resolve to frame 
his conduct in harmony therewith. 

But the distance is wide between the gratitude 
of recent deliverance and the zeal of continued 
perseverance. 

The next four years attached a strange commen- 
tary to the text of the terms of the union. Alex- 
ander I., under the influence of Madame Krudener, 
dreamt at Vienna the magnificent dream of Uni- 
versal Peace. The first sovereigns to break the 
peace of Europe were the originators of the “Holy 
Alliance.”—‘' The Science of International Law,'” 
by Thomas Alfred Walker, M.A., LL.M., Lon- 
don, 1893, pp. 140-142. 


cepting the invitation to formally accede to the - 
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7 THEAMONKOE, DOETRINE: 


One who believes in the absolute rules of kings must look with disfavor upon 
‘the setting up of republics. The French Revolution was encouraged and promoted 
by the success of the American Revolution. The Allied monarchs may have been 
never so sincere in their plans to establish the Christian religion, and to promote 
peace among the nations; yet their method of promoting peace was by sending 
armies into neighboring states to fasten upon the people a sort of government which 
they were in the act of rejecting. 

England opposed the policy of the Alliance in setting up absolute governments 
in Italy and Spain. England also openly opposed the plan to assist Spain in 
restoring her rule over the revolted colonies in America. Mr. Canning, the English 
Foreign Secretary, proposed that England and the United States should unite ina 
joint declaration of opposition to the Alliance. 
Some of the American statesmen were in favor 
of an open joint alliance with England. 
Among these was Thomas Jefferson. the in- 
ventor of the phrase “entangling alliances 
with none.’’ (1) President Monroe and his 
Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, 
reached the conclusion that American interests 
would be better served through an indepen- 
dent declaration on the part of the United 
States. Hence the famous Message, sent to 
Congress in December, 1823. Thus England 
and the United States, each as an indepen- 
dent nation, were openly pitted against the 
Allied monarchs. The one stood for the right 
of the people to determine their own govern- 
ment; the other for the duty of rulers to 
assist each other in imposing governments 
upon unwilling peoples. een 

At the date of the Message, no steamship | Tee Meee 
had ever crossed the ocean. Railways were 
in the experimental stage. We had just added Florida to out dominions, and 
made a treaty with Spain, defining our otherwise indefinite possessions west of the 
Mississippi. The vacant Continent was still unsubdued. America was still isolated 
from Europe. With England and the United States, each openly committed to the 
policy of home rule, it was not difficult for the Spanish American colonies to make 
good their independence. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address, said, ‘‘ With me, a predominant motive 
has been to endeavor to gain time for our country to settle and mature its yet recent 
institutions, and to progress without interruption to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes.’’ ‘‘ Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own, to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity, in the toils of Kuropean 
ambition, rivalship, interest, or caprice?’”’ 

The Monroe Doctrine has been a source of confusion because it involves two 
policies capable of becoming contradictory. One is the policy of isola- 
tion in the New World. Since America lets Europe alone, it was main- 
tained that Europe should let America alone. As thus interpreted the Doctrine 
is in most literal accord with Washington’s Farewell Address. But the 
Monroe Doctrine involved also opposition to a particular kind of government. 
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It involved the threat of interference with the affairs of independent states. It 
involved the cooperation of the United States with one great European state, to 
thwart the policy of other European states. As believers in free government it was 
the duty of the United States, to strengthen the hands of other free states whose 
existence was jeopardised. By no possible policy could America, at the time of the 
Monroe Message, give more effective aid to the aspirants for freedom in Europe, than 
by preémpting the New World for democracy. Crossing the ocean was still a 
formidable task. It was comparatively easy to ward off alien despotism from the 
peoples of the New World, while the monarchs of Europe were utterly powerless 
to ward off from the minds of their subjects, the effects of the New World 
democracy. 

The Monroe Doctrine remains simple enough, so long as the policy of isolation 
from the politics of the Old World, is at the same time, the most effective method of 
giving aid and encouragement to the pro- 
moters of free governments in all lands. 
Apart from this chance coincidence, Amer- 
icans may be compelled to choose between 
alternate policies. The policy of isolation 
has been justified by the peculiar condi- 
tion incident to the development of a 
new country, and by the unfavorable con- 
dition of European international relations. 
These are each subject to change. 

But the Message was called out by the 
fact that the monarchs of Europe repre- 
sented a principle of government which 
threatened the very existence of the Amer- 
ican states. It was the setting up of sauch 
governments, that we decided to treat as an 
unfriendly act. This is the enduring 
element which was involved in the con- 
troversy between England and the Holy 
Alliance. Everything else which has 
been connected with the Monroe Doctrine, 
is a temporary accident of time and cir- 
cumstance. ‘Those who believe with Louis 
XIV. that the monarch is the state, must in the nature of the case be arrayed against 
the believers in the right of the people, to govern themselves. Every consistent 
believer in democracy must account it an unfriendly act whenever a people, in any 
part of the world, who have shown the ability and the wish to govern themselves, 
have an alien rule put upon them by brute force. 

Democracy makes no attack upon monarchy. The democratic principle 
requires that the people who want a monarchy shall have a monarchy. And 
the democratic principle likewise requires that every government of every form, 
shall maintain its existence by winning, and retaining the loyal support of its 
subjects. : 

The democratic principle does involve a continuous attack upon goverment 
maintained by mere brute force. If the democrat consents to the act of 
imposing a government upon an unwilling people it must be with the dona 
fide intention of training that people to habits of self-government. 

This controversy did not originate with the Holy Alliance. It is as old as 
history. It arises from contradictory views of human nature, contradictory methods 
in education, contradictory interpretations of the Christian religion, and contradic- 
tory interpretations of the nature of law. 





John Quincy Adams. 
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17. THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


(1) Jefferson’s Letter to President Monroe. 
MONTICELLO, October 24, 1823. 

DEAR SIR:—The question presented by the 
letters you have sent me, is the most momentous 
which has ever been offered to my contemplation, 
since that of Independence. That made usa nation, 
this sets our compass and points the course which 
we are to steer, through the ocean of time opening 
on us, and never could we embark on it under 
circumstances more auspicious. Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second— 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis- 
Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, has 
a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, and 
peculiarly her own. She should therefore have a 
system of her own, separate and apart from that 
of Europe. 

While the last is laboring to become the domi- 
cile of despotism, our endeavor should surely be, 
to make our hemisphere that of freedom. 

’ One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this 
pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid, and accom- 
pany usinit. By acceding to her proposition, we 
detach her from the bond of despots, bring her 
mighty weight into the scale of free government, 
and emancipate a continent at one stroke, which 
might otherwise linger long in doubt and difficulty. 

Great Britain ts the nation which can do us the 
most harm of any one, or all on earth, and with her 
on our side, we need not fear the whole world. With 
her then, we should most sedulously cherish a cordial 
Sriendship, and nothing would tend more to kutt 
our affections, than to be fighting once more, side 
by side, in the same cause. 
chase even her amity, at the price of taking part 
in her wars, but the war in which the present 
proposition might engage us, is not her war but 
ours. 

Its object is to introduce and establish the 
American system, of keeping out of our land, all 
foreign powers, of never permitting those of 
Europe to intermeddle with the affiairs of our 





Thomas Jefferson. 


Not that Ll would pur- 








George Washington. 


nations, It is to maintain our own principle— not 
to depart from it, and, if to facilitate this, we can 
effect a division in the body of European powers, 
and draw over to our side, its most powerfu\ 
member, surely we should do it. 

But Iam clearly of Mr. Canning’s opinion, that 
it will prevent, instead of provoking war. With 
Great Britain withdrawn from their scale, and 
shifted into that of our two continents, all Europe 
combined would not undertake such a war. For 
how would they propose to get at either enemy 
without superior fleets? Nor is the occasion to be 
slighted, which this proposition offers, of declar- 
ing our protest against the atrocious violations of 
the rights of nations, by the interference of any 
one in the internal affairs of another, so flagiti- 
ously begun by Bonaparte, and now continued by 
the equally lawless Alliance, calling itself Holy. 

But we have first to ask ourselves a question, Do 
we wish to acquire to our own confederacy any 
one or more of the Spanish provinces ? 

I cordially confess that I have locked on Cuba 
as the most interesting addition which could ever 
be made to our system of States. The control 
which, with Florida Point, this island would give 
us over the Gulf of Mexico, and the countries and 
isthmus bordering on it, as well as those whose 
waters flow into it, would fill up the measure of 
our political well-being. 

Yet, as I am sensible that this can never be 
obtained, even with her own consent but by war ; 
and its independence (and especially its independ- 
ence of England) which is our second interest, can 
be secured without it, I have no hesitation in 
abandoning my first wish to future chances, and 
accepting its independence, with peace and friend- 
ship of England, rather than its association at the 
expense of war and her enmity. 

I could honestly therefore, join in the declara- 
tion proposed, that we aim not at the acquisition 
of any of those possessions, that we will not stand 
in the way of any amicable arrangement between 
them and the mother country. 

Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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18.7 SPEGIADE OMIT CAL ZEESSON: 


Three hundred years of exceptional experience have had important effects upon 
the political training of the American people. Their sense of achievement is some- 
thing wonderful. A Continent has been subdued. Living men remember a time 
when there was no Chicago or San Francisco. Americans have built railways, 
founded states and cities, and possessed the land. Wealth has been incréased at 
rates before unknown. It is an easy matter to secure due appreciation of the facts 
of material development. It is not so easy to secure an equal appreciation of the 
exceptional conditions under which our achievements have been wrought. Our 
experience in taking possession of a vacant continent is worth absolutely nothing 
for the future guidance of mankind. There are now no other stich continents to 
occupy. We may be proud of our achievement, but it assists us not a whit in the 
solution of future problems. 

Rich agricultural lands now have people upon them. Future problems have to 
do with people. ‘There have all the time been a few Indian villages within the limits 
of the United States. No intelligent American can honestly say that he is proud 
of our success in dealing with these. Indians. In our zeal for the occupation of the 
vacant land, we for a time threatened to depopulate the wilds of Africa, by the 
forcible deportation of black men to fell our forests and to till our fields. We are 
not wont to boast of our achievements in dealing with the colored race. The object 
of our boast is the triumph over inert nature. We have built great cities. We do 
not boast of the attainment of justice and righteousness by the people who live in 
those cities. 

Not only has our peculiar experience not tended to qualify us, for dealing with 
the most serious political and social problems, it has in some respects had a 
positively disqualifying tendency. For two or three centuries, Americans have 
been ona vacation as touching the most serious problems of life. The result is 
that multitudes of the most intelligent Americans have entirely lost a sense of the 
reality of these problems. ‘They live in a fool’s paradise, and have no sense of 
personal obligation for the default of government. This vacation is now at an end. 
Upon the generation now living, will come the brunt of the change from the 
exceptional to the normal condition. Switzerland and England, and France have 
had no vacation. Americans have been wont to say that our case is peculiar; that. 
we cannot in the New World, be guided by the experiences of the old. In the past 
this has been true. In the settlement of the new country we had to ‘‘ blaze’’ our 
own way. But in the government of cities, and in all political and social problems, 
we can learn from the Old World, and it is of the utmost consequence that we be 
willing to learn. 

While the peculiar American experience has in some respects, tended to unfit our 
citizens for dealing with political problems, it has in other respects been of immense 
advantage. It has removed the iron from the soul, it has given boundless courage 
and daring ; it has freed us from the trammels of custom ; it has created a new 
composite race with opportunities for leadership possessed by no other people. 

If England is the mother of Parliaments, the United States is the Father of 
written Constitutions. The peculiar experience of Americans has made them 
deliberate and conscious constitution-builders. The Virginian Colony adopted 
three Constitutions within a very few years; and before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, the Virginians had worked out for themselves a Constitution which 
secured for them a legislative assembly. Before their landing, the Pilgrims sat 
down around a table and drew up a Constitution, that they might be a body politic 
the instant they should touch the shore. A body of Puritans in England adroitly 
secured from Charles I. an act of incorporation for the government of a colony, with 
unlimited powers over the admission of members. Having obtained the Charter, 
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these shrewd Yankees boarded a vessel and caine to Boston bringing their Charter 
with them. And having admitted to membership all church-members, they used 

‘their Charter as a democratic Constitution for the government of the Colony. (1) 

When the time for separation from England came it was quite natural that 
representatives should meet in the various states, and write out their Constitutions. 
Their character and peculiar training had fitted them for this. After a dozen years 
of experience in the making, and working of State Constitutions, delegates were 
prepared to meet in Philadelphia, and frame a Constitution which Mr. Gladstone 
has called the greatest work which has ever been struck out from the human mind 


at one time. 


Democracy involves the conscious and deliberate doing of things, on the part of 
the great body of the people. (2) This is America’s great contribution to the 


politics of the world. 


The people have been let alone. 
ing in the conscious control of public affairs. 


There has been long train- 
In the Old World the people are 


victims of Constitutions which are a part of their growth. Even in democratic 


England, the Constitution has come without observation. 


A Chicago lawyer once 


said to me with an air of impatience : ‘‘ Why don’t the people of England make an 


end of their folly, and reduce their Constitution to writing.”’ 
write them a constitution in forty minutes. 
And immediately he proceeded to outline one. 
many things need to be planned and executed. 


Said he" h- could 
And I would insure it working, too.”’ 
In the perfecting of democracy 
The American by nature believes 


at least in the possibility of accomplishing the yet unachieved. 





18. SPECIAL POLITICAL LESSON. 


(1) The Dorchester Company, 1623.—Under 
the lead of the Rev. John White, the Dorchester 
was formed for trading and fishing, and a station 
-was established at Cape Ann: but the enterprise 
-did not prosper. The colonists were disorderly, 
and the company made an arrangement for Roger 
‘Conant and others, driven from Plymouth by the 
rigid principles of the Separatists, to come to Cape 
Ann. 

Still matters did not improve, and the company 
was dissolved (1626). 

But White held to his purpose, and Conant and 
ca few others moved to Naumkeag, and determined 
to settle there. Conant induced his companions 
to persevere, and matters in England led to a 
fresh attempt, for discontent grew rapidly, as 
‘Charles proceeded in his policy. 

A second Dorchester Company, not this time a 
‘small affair for fishing and trading, but one backed 
by men of wealth and influence, was formed and 
a large grant of lands was made (1628) by the Coun- 
-cil for New England to Sir Henry Roswell and five 
others. 

One of the six patentees, John Endicott, went 
out during the following summer with a small 
company, assumed the government at Naumkeag, 
which was now called Salem, and sent out explor- 
ing parties. 

The company thus formed in England was 
merely a volunteer partnership, but it paved the 
way for another and a much larger scheme. Dis- 
affection had become widespread. The Puritans 
‘began to fear that religious and political liberty 
-alike were not only in danger, but were doomed to 
destruction, and a large portion of the party re- 
solved to combine forthe preservation of all that 
was dearest to them, by removal to the New 
‘World. 

The Dorchester Company was enlarged (1629), 
and a royal charter was obtained incorporating 











the Governor and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

The freemen of the company were to meet four 
times in every year; they could choose a governor, 
deputy, and eighteen assistants, who were to meet 
every month. They were authorized to adminis- 
ter oaths of supremacy and allegiance, admit new 
associates, defend themselves by arms, transport 
settlers, and manage in every way their own 
affairs. Nothing was said of religious liberty, for 
this famous instrument was as shrewdly, as it was 
loosely drawn. Omit the word company, and we 
have the constitution of an independent state 
with very ill-defined powers. 

* * * * * * 

The company acted cautiously, but it was clear 
that they meant to exercise absolute control, and 
exclude opponents from their domain. 

Meanwhile events moved fast in England. 
Charles was determined to rule arbitrarily and 
alone, and the Puritans took the next step in their 
plan of colonization by resolving to remove the 
company and its government to New England. 
Winthrop was chosen governor and Humphrey 
deputy. 

The leaders were country gentlemen, merchants 
and soldiers, men of wealth and position, while 
the bulk of the emigration was, as a rule, from the 
farmers and yeomanry, who were people of sub- 
stance. 

It was the migration of a people, not the mere 
setting forth of colonists and adventurers. The 
trading purposes of the corporation soon disap- 
pear, we can see the whole broad scheme of the 
Puritan leaders, and how, under the disguise of a 
trading company, and a commercial charter, they 
went forth to found a State, and erect an inde- 
pendent government. 

Those of the company who did not go to Amer- 
ica, remained in England toenter the Long Parlia- 
ment, and fight in the civil wars. 

If we run over the names of those coraected 
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with the Massachusetts Company, we find nearly 
all the leaders of the Puritan party, the magnitude 
of the scheme becomes apparent, and we see that 
if all had been lost in England, there would ina 
few years have sprung up in America a great 
Puritan state, powerful enough to have defied the 
mother country, and stood out as her equal at the 
very outset.—‘‘ History of the English Colontes in 
America,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, pp. 342-344. 

(2) Conscious Development of Institutions 
in  America.—Throughout their development, 
therefore, the colonies presented, in still another 
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equally important respect, a marked contrast to 
English development in this, that the formulation 
of their institutions was conscious and deliberate. 
The royal colonies, like the proprietary and the 
charter colonies, exercised their rights of self- 
government under written grants of privilege 
from the Crown: their institutions grew within 
the area of written constituent law; from the first, 
they had definite written ‘‘ constitutions” wherein 
the general fabric of their governments was 
outlined.—‘‘ The State,” by Woodrow Wilson, 
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THIRD WEEKLY REVIEW. 


13. THE VACANT CONTINENT.—Too much attention has been given to the Indians. 

14. LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE NEW WORLD.—Local institutions an important factor 
in the development of democracy in England and Switzerland. ; 

15. THE FEDERAL SYSTEM.—A federal government arose in Switzerland because the people 
could be united under no other. 

16. THE HOLY ALLIANCE.—Marked difference between Asiatic and European civilization. 

17. THE MONROE DOCTRINE.—The Monroe doctrine is understood only upon the assumption of 
conflict between two sorts of governments. 

18. SPECIAL LESSONS FROM AMERICAN EXPERIENCE.—The triumph over nature does not 
assist in the solution of political problems. 


QUESTIONS, 


13. How many Indians have lived ata given time in the country now known as the United States, 
since the discovery of America? How many are there now? What colonies had Indian wars? How 
much time was occupied by Indian wars? How many white men have ever been killed by Indians ? 
Flow did the vacant continent enable Europeans to escape both tyranny and want? Explain the dtf- 
Jerence between the isolation of the Swiss, and the English, and the isolation of Americans. Why has 
uh America been easily settled? How has it happened that the immigrants have been well equipped 

on the task ? 

14. Why have local governments been training schools for democracy 2 The case of England and 
Switzerland. Compare the New England town with the primitive State. How did the New England 
county originate? Compare the local government of New York with that of Pennsylvania and that of 
Virginia. How did a federal system of government originate in the separate colontes ? 

15. How did the Federal System originate in Switzerland? Why did American colonies attain a 
Jederated democracy in so short a time? What sort of people were the early Americans? What 
colonies had tyrannical governors? How long did they rule? Did the colonies want to be represented 
in the English Farliament? By whom were the colonists willing to be taxed? Would the Thirteen 
States surrender to the general government control over local matters? How did it happen that the 
people of England did surrender to the central government, control over local matters? What steps 
have the English democracy taken towards decentralization? Over what parts of the world does the 
Sederal system prevail ? 

16. Whats the chief difference between Asiatic and European States? At what period of history 
did the monarchs of Europe gain Oriental ideas of government? Give instances of conflict between the 
twotdeas of government. Did the French Revolution endanger the thrones of Europe? What was the 
object of the Holy Alliance? What did it do, in Italy, in Spain ® What did 1t propose to do in 
America? How were its plans thwarted ? 

17. Did the policy advocated by Monroe, involve participation in European politics on the part of 
America? Did it involve cooperation with England? What was the real objection on the part of 
England and America to the Alliance? Does the principle of democracy preclude monarchy in case the 
people want amonarchy? If .a believer in democracy consents to the imposing of a particular govern- 
ment upon a people, what must be his ultimate attention ? 

18. Why does the American experience in settling the continent, furnish no useful guidance for 
Suture conduct? Are Americans proud of their Indian history? In what way has their peculiar 
experience tended to disqualify Americans for dealing with future problems? What are some of the 
Javorable resulis? Give early instances of conscious constitution-making. How were Americans 
trained for this great work ? 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUD 


I. Zhe people who have come to America. Our Indian policy. 

2. Howard’s ‘ Local Constitutional History,’ or briefer texts, Macy’s ‘‘ Our Government,’ 
Fiske’s ‘‘ Civil Government.” 

3. Bryce’s chapters on Federal Government in ‘* The American Commonwealth.” 

4. The doctrine of Interference as treated in works on International Law. 

5. Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 1850. Interoceanic Canals. Maximilian in Mexico 1865. 
Venezuela boundary. 

6. The making of constitutions, by growth and adaptation, by conscious act, and by copying. 


The 
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H. H. POWERS, Ph.D., Ex-Professor of Economics and Sociology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Cal. 


19. RUDIMENTARY ADVANTAGES OF AGGREGATION, 


=qlN the preceding lessons, we have simply described the main features 
i and processes of association, postponing their explanation till the 
forms themselves were fully before us. To this explanation we now 
turn. It has been already said that to explain the phenomena of life 
is merely to determine their function. It cannot be too often insisted 
that all possible forms and types, all adaptations, organizations and devices exist 
and are what they are, because they are serviceable to life. Association exists 
because it favors life, and all social forces and forms exist as they are, because 
they favor association. The service thus rendered is a function, and our explana- 
tion thus becomes a study of functions. ‘The old idea that everything has a use, 
thus acquires a new meaning. Everything has a use, but not necessarily a use 
for man, only a use for life, small or great. 

- The simplest form of association is a mere cohesion of like individuals. Such a 
cohesion is a necessary condition of the complicated social organization, which 
eventually develops, but we must not imagine that it is formed in anticipation of 
these later developments. Unintelligent organisms do not anticipate the remote 
future. They do not stick together in the hope that the arrangements will some- 
time benefit their posterity. What then is the utility of simple aggregation ? (1) 

First, there is an advantage in simple numbers, even unorganized, when it 
comes to fighting. A pack of wolves will attack an animal which a single wolf 
would carefully avoid, worrying and tiring it out. Swarms of insects often make 
large animals their prey. In these cases the advantage is, in the obtaining of food. 
In other cases the advantage is rather in the repulse of dangerous enemies. Flocks 
of small birds often put hawks to flight, by their incessant and annoying attacks, 
while bees and hornets usually make short work of powerful intruders. In human 
societies, mere hordes usually prevail little against organized bodies, but cases are 
not wanting in which mere numbers have tired out ‘and vanquished groups which 
had the advantages of valor, skill and organization. (2) 
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The advantage of aggregation is less apparent in the case of animals, which do 
not fight, but rely for safety on speed and keenness of sense. But it is animals of 
this class that form the largest herds, indicating that they find aggregation especially 
advantageous. Antelope, pigeons, etc., seldom fight, but their herds or flocks 
vastly outnumber the little bands of wolves and fighting birds before mentioned. It 
must be remembered, too, that these great flocks are really a hindrance to the getting 
of food, so that their other advantages must be very considerable. The utility of 
the arrangement is plain, however, when we remember that the enemies of these 
animals are solitary and pursue them by stealth. (3) The all-important thing, 
therefore, is to detect their approach. If the antelope were scattered, each could 
be captured without warning the rest.’ But if ome is captured from a herd, no 
farther capture from that herd is possible for a time at least. Ifa hundred lions 
pursue a thousand scattered antelope, there isa good chance of their getting one 
apiece. If they pursue a herd they will likely get none. The chances of capture 
are enormously diminished because the hunting areais lessened, and because stealthy 
approach to a spot swarming with sentinels, is so much more difficult. 

A third case is that of animals whose reliance is in concealment. These, whether 
their tactics be offensive or defensive, gain nothing by uniting in groups. (4) 

Man originally belonged to the first of these groups, having little speed or power 
of concealment, and depending both for food and protection on his prowess and 
skill in combat. Originally, therefore, we find men forming little herds or packs 
—we can scarcely call them societies—which are rigorously prevented from growing 
to any size by the difficulty in obtaining food.(5) Itis only by a remarkable develop- 
ment which we shall have occasion to consider later, that this difficulty is overcome 
and large groups become possible. (6) Even then the process of consolidation is 
slow and painful, immunity from brute enemies giving place to conflict among 


men. 


19. RUDIMENTARY ADVANTAGES OF 
AGGREGATION. 


(1) Present Utility.—There are plenty of cases 
in which arrangements are perpetuated which have 
no present utility, but which once met a need of 
the organism. These are known as survivals, and 
are obviously due to the simple momentum of 
heredity. In general they show signs of weakening 
and disappearance, being often mere rudiments of 
structures once fully developed. 

(2) Advantage of Numbers.—The battle of 
Thermopylae, and the defeat of Custer, are fa- 
miliar illustrations. Every victory which is due 
to superior numbers, whether the organization be 
much or little, is an illustration of the value of 
aggregation, complicated, of course, by the addi- 
tion of another principle. 

(3) Advantage Secured by Aggregation.—The 
case of plants is of course different. The more in- 
direct and circuitous advantage secured by aggre- 
gation in such cases, probably applies as well td 
the case of many insects and other animals. The 
advantage mentioned in the text is only one of 
many, though probably the most considerable. 

(4) Union in Groups.—This statement is truein 
general and such animals are usually more or less 
solitary. But there seem to be exceptions, espe- 
cially among insects, and to a less degree among 
other animals. All wecan say of such cases is, 
that a species puts various degrees of reliance in 
various adaptations, and all manner of balances of 
advantage are-found. When the locust with its 
protective coloring, makes itself visible by collect- 
ing in swarms, it simply sacrifices this advantage 





in order to gain a greater. 
exception to the rule. 

(5) Herds or Packs.—It, has been estimated 
that savages dependent upon the chase require 
fifty thousand acres per capita for support. A tribe 
of a hundred, would thus require a territory of 
nearly eight thousand square .miles, about as 
much, we may assume, as they could possibly cover 
effectually. If the tribeincreases the area must be 
increased, and this can only be done by scattering. 

(6) Social Groups.—It is thus with the minor 
social groups combined into a major social group. 
Each. tribe, originally self-sufficing, had within 
itself such feebly-marked industrial structures as 
sufficed for its low type of life; and these were like 
those of each other tribe. But union of them 
greatly facilitates exchange of commodities; and 
if, as mostly happens, the component tribes sever- 
ally occupy localities favorable to different kinds 
of production, different industrial actions are in- 
itiated, and there result differences of industrial 
structures. 

Even between tribes not united, as those of 
Australia, there is barter of products furnished by 
their respective habitats, so long, of course, as 
they are not at war. And evidently where there is 
reached such a stage of integration asin Madagas- 
car, or asin the chief Negro states of Africa, the 
internal peace that follows subordination to one 
government, makes commercial intercourse easy. 
The like parts, being permanently held together, 
mutual dependence becomes possible; and along 
with growing mutual dependence there goes grow- 
ing unlikeness of parts.—‘‘7he Principles of 
Sociology,” by Herbert Spencer, pp. 492, 493. 


It is only a seeming 
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20. ADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENTIATION; INDIVIDUAL EFFI- 
GLE NC : 


The advantages of simple aggregation, vary with the character of the animal, as 
we have seen. For the passive type, mere herding is of the utmost value and is 
capable of indefinite extension so far as numbers go. But’the very nature of this 
advantage is such, that it does not lead to differentiation. The two great necessities 
of every organic life, food and protection, to eat and to avoid being eaten, present very 
simple problems to a herd of antelope. The first reduces itself to grazing, the 
second to running away. The first process admits of no cooperation, the second of 
very little. 

In all such cases differentiation reduces to the lowest limit. There is nothing 
that such animals can do for one another beyond a little sentinel duty, and this calls 
for.almost no specialization. (1) What is required is absolute uniformity in instinct 
and action. Where aggregation is most useful, therefore, it is incompatible with 
differentiation. 

With animals of an aggressive type the case is very different. Their problem is 
one of codperation, the combining of many small forces into one larger force, 
capable of coping with a larger force in turn. Wherever association involves active 
cooperation, there is a tendency to differentiate and organize the individuals into a 
more or less compact group. The reason is that the joint activity of the group, 
though it all has one or two purposes in view, involves a great variety of different 
activities. A colony of ants has to fight enemies, to build houses, to collect food, 
to care for eggs and young, etc., all of them, processes having their own peculiari- 
ties, and offering a good deal of opportunity for skill. (2) While the most primitive 
human societies show less organization than the ants, the societies with which we 
are familiar, immensely surpass them. Men have long since ceased to live by bread 
alone, and have become dependent on an infinity of activities and devices. How 
this all came about, we have not now to inquire, but the result of it all is, that in 
human society, as in all societies, based on active codperation there are many differ- 
ent things todo. No matter whether these things are hard or easy, they all become 
easier if the organism is adapted to the doing of them. Butif these tnings are very 
different, an organism can not be highly adapted to them all. The old saying, 
‘‘Jack at all trades, good at none,’’ embodies a profound law of nature. Skill and 
efficiency depend on specialization; adaptation to special things. 

Though the principle is perfectly familiar, few persons realize how much it means 
in practice. In fact the efficiency which comes from specialization is so great, that 
a small part of a group devoted exclusively to a particular*’work, can usually learn 
to accomplish more in a given time, than the whole group could accomplish without 
this special training. 

The more peculiar the activity in question, the more the gain of specialization. 
The difference between the higher and lower industrial pursuits, is primarily a differ- 
ence in the specialization which they require. Other things being equal, too, the 
advantage of specialization increases as the process is carried farther. If there is a 
gain in having part of the community devoted to agriculture, and part to manufac- 
tures, there isa gain in dividing the agriculturalists into stock, grain and fruit raisers, 
the manufacturers into weavers, shoemakers, etc. Further, if it pays to devote one’s 
self entirely to weaving, it will pay also to specialize on woolen weaving, or even 
on a small branch of woolen weaving. Itis difficult to set any limit to this process 
which is rapidly increasing. The making of a watch has been divided into a hun- 
dred or more distinct trades, and even the making of pins into a dozen or more. 

It is true that in these latter days quite another reason has appeared for this 
specialization, (3) but the gain in individual efficiency always remains. 

Specialization is most profitable in the case of constant or normal activities. 
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In the production of cloth, the gain is so great that a few persons can supply the 
steady demands of society on a scale which all the unskilled persons in the commu- 
nity could not do. ‘This is profitable, for these persons can be kept constantly 
employed. 

The efficiency of a soldier is increased quite as much by specialization as that of 
the weaver, and so long as war was pretty constant, the need was met in precisely the 
same way. But when wars become rare and irregular, it does not pay to keep a 
large class of military specialists in idleness nine-tenths of the time. Thus those 
nations which have nearest solved the military problem, restrict permanent special- 
ization to officers, and rely on extensive employment of less specialized individuals, 


tor the emergencies which arise, at ever rarer intervals. 


The gain in war capital 


thus realized, more than compensates for the loss in military skill. 





20. ADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENTIA- 
TION; INDIVIDUAL EFFICIENCY. 


(1) Differentiation and Specialization.—The 
terms differentiation and specialization are here 
used as synonyms. Each means the development 
of unlikenesses with reference to adaptation. 

Differences which arise inindividuals, which are 
not of thenature of adaptations, are known asvari- 
ations. Division of labor is a synonym for special- 
ization, with emphasis upon the task, rather than 
upon the person. It is not a wholly fortunate 
phrase, butthe great example of Adam Smith and 
long usage seem to have thoroughly established 
the phrase in economic science. 

(2) Social Insects.—But, as hinted above, 
though social insects exhibit a kind of evolution 
much higher than the merely organic—though the 
aggregates they form simulate social aggregates 
in sundry ways; yet they are not true social aggre- 
gates. The evolution we see in them is, in essen- 
tial respects, intermediate between the organic 
and the super-organic, as here to be understood. 
For each of these societies is in reality a large 
family. 

It is not a union among like individuals sub- 
stantially independent of one another in parent- 
age, and approximately equal in their capacities; 
but it is a union among the offspring of one 
mother, carried on, in some cases, for a single gen- 
eration and in some cases for more; and from this 
community of parentage arises the possibility of 
classes having unlike structures and consequent 
unlike functions. 

Instead of being allied to the specialization of 
function which arises in a society, properly so 
called, the specialization of function which arises 
in one of these large and complicated insect-fam- 
ilies, is allied to that which habitually arises be- 
tween the sexes. 

For instead of two kinds of individuals descend- 
ing from the same parents, there are several kinds 
of individuals descending from the same parents; 
and instead of a single codperation between two 
differentiated individuals in the rearing of off- 
spring, there is an involved codperation among 
sundry differentiated classes of individuals in the 
rearing of offspring. 

4, The only true rudimentary forms of Super-or- 


ganic Evolution are those to be found among 


certain of the higher types of vertébrata.“'"' : 
Some birds form communities in which, beyond 
mere aggregation, there is a small amount of co- 
Ordination. Rooks furnish the most familiar in- 
stance. Among these we see such ittegration as 


\ 








is implied by the keeping-together of the same 
families from generation to generation, and by the 
exclusion of strangers. There is some rude form 
of government, some recognition of proprietor- 
ship, some punishment of offenders, and occasion- 
ally expulsion of them. 

A slight specialization is shown in the stationing 
of sentinels while the flock feeds. And there is 
usually an orderly action of the whole community 
in respect of times of going and coming. Clearly 
there has been reached a cooperation comparable 
in degree to that shown us by those small assem- 
blages of the lowest human beings, in which there . 
exist no governments. 

Gregarious mammals of most kinds display little 
more than the union of mere association.. In the 
common tendency toward supremacy of the strong- 
est male in the herd, we do, indeed, see a faint 
trace of government organization. 

Some degree of cooperation is shown, for offen- 
sive purposes, by animals that hunt in packs, and 
for defensive purposes by animals that are hunted; 


‘as, according to Ross, by the North American 


buffaloes, the bulls of which assemble to guard the 
cows during the calving-season against wolves, 
bears, or other enemies. Certain gregarious mam- 
mals, however, as the beavers, carry social co- 
Operation to a considerable extent; and their joint 


‘actions yield remarkable products in the shape of 


habitations. 

Finally, among sundry of the Primates, gre- 
gariousness is joined with some subordination, 
some combination, some display of the social 
sentiments. There is obedience to leaders; there 
is union of efforts; there are sentinels and sig- 
nals; there is some idea of property; there is 
some exchange of services; there is adoption of 
orphans; and anxiety prompts the community 
at large to make efforts on behalf of endangered 
members. 

5. These classes of truth, which, by one having 
adequate knowledge, might be enlarged upon to 
much purpose, I have here set down and illus- 
trated for several reasons. Partly it seemed need- 
ful to point out that beyond organic evolution, 
there tends to arise in various directions a further 
and higher order of evolution.—‘‘7he Principles 
of Sociology,’ by Herbert Spencer, pp. 6-8. 

(3) Profitable Specialization.—Specialization 
within a given species ,is merely a continuance of 
the process by which the species themselves, have 
been formed.'* Each species is in reality, a special- 
ized form of a more homogeneous group, that 
went before it and is an adaptation to some partic- 
ular situation in nature like a trade or profes- 
sion. 
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21. ADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENTIATION; INCREASE OF FUNC- 
TIONS. 


It is plain that specialization increases skill, often to an enormous extent, and 
that this correspondingly increases the efficiency of individuals and of the group to 
which they belong. But the conspicuous thing about advanced societies is not so 
much the increase of functions as their multiplication. Civilized man does not 
simply catch more fish, or kill more deer, than the savage. He differs from him not 
so much in the way he does things, as in the kind of things he does. Most of the 
activities of civilized life are quite unknown to the savage. The gain that comes 
from specialized skill spends itself in increasing, not the quantity, but the variety 
of work done. | 

The reason for this is, that the most primitive wants of men are inelastic. So if 
men learn, by specialization or otherwise, to supply these wants, with half the 
effort that was required before, they will not care to eat or wear twice as much as 
before, and will find part of their time unemployed. What shall be done with this 
leisure? At first all kinds of random and alien things, largely nothing at all. And 
this might continue indefinitely were it not for competition between societies. But 
as it is, some society will make a profitable use of this leisure and will grow 
stronger, beginning to absorb or overpower the less enterprising rivals. (1) The 
latter may learn by experience and adopt the better plan, or they may be absorbed 
or exterminated. The result is all the same. Men have learned new arts which 
fortify and strengthen life, and specialization has increased specialization. Thus 
specialization brings skill, and skill brings leisure, and leisure brings new activities, 
from which competition selects those that favor life, and these become henceforth 
new functions and necessities. 

It is important to realize the inevitableness of this evolution from the first to the 
last. It is often assumed that individuals and societies have a certain margin of time 
and resources which they can.use as they like. In the long run they are held 
accountable for it all. here are certain things which societies like men, must have 
or perish, things which competition has made a part of their working machinery. 
Beyond this, is a certain margin of time and resource which it is assumed can be 
safely wasted. And it could be, if all competitors would waste it equally. But 
some will not. ‘They will devote it to new arts and inventions, new guns, or 
machines, or sciences, and their spendthrift rivals will be crowded to the wall. 
Nothing is harder than to tell just what uses of this marginal resource are, or will 
prove to be useful, but in the long run the useful is the indispensable. 

The tendency in all differentiated societies is thus to continually set free a 
certain number of workers to do something new. But this process wears a very 
different aspect when looked at from the standpoint of the persons concerned. 
They do not talk of being liberated to take up new functions; they are out of a 
job. This progressive specialization of society is a process that involves much 
hardship. The reason is, that the organization of new functions out of society’s 
marginal resource involves friction and delay. Eventually the persons thus dis- 
placed find a new employment, but not at once. In the meantime they undeniably 
suffer. It must be remembered, however, that these persons are not chosen at 
random. Out of acontracting circle of industry, there come at all times two classes, 
the enterprising and the incompetent. The former are fitted both to endure the 
hardships, and accomplish the ends of this life on the social frontier. They, are 
venturesome, inventive, sanguine and capable. To those who discover most 
speedily, and exploit most successfully the possibilities of the situation, society offers 
the most generous rewards which, like a magnet, draw out of society its hidden 
resources of enterprise and invention. 

But some are not tempted out, but forced out. These are not the growing, but 
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the dying end of the society. They go not into the newer but into the older and 


simpler employments, getting not rewards but short rations. 


They fill the sweat- 


shops (2) and the ranks of the unemployed, (3) dropping off at the lower margin into 
pauperism and vice, rejected by society. 


goal, extinction. 


Fast or slow, they go to the inevitable 


The process is not pleasant to them or to us, the lookers-on. 


But what would happen toa society that did not discriminate in favor of competency 


and power? 


Specialization thus not only multiplies the functions of society and augments its. 
power, but in so doing, it sorts and sifts its members, and puts them where they are 


worth the most. 
zation renders to society. 





21. ADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENTIA- 


TION; INCREASE OF FUNCTIONS, 


(1) Extermination.—It is perfectly plain that 
certain nations at present do not appreciate the 
danger of devoting their surplus resources to inno- 
cent but unproductive purposes. Their customs 
often appeal to our sympathy, as calculated to 
increase the ‘‘good of living,’ but if they are 
maintained at the expense of national sinew, they 
are suicidal. This is apparent especially in the 
picturesque and most enjoyable festive customs 
of the peoples of continental Europe, which are 
being surely exterminated by the relentless thrift 
and the superior bank accounts, and more effect- 
ive industrial organization of England and 
America. 

It is useless to expend our sentiment on these 
vanishing goods. The old order is a perfectly 
feasible one, if the new countries would only adopt 
it, but they will not, as they never have done at 
any point in the long course of development. 

(2) Two Classes of Productive Work. — At 
present it appears that there are two great classes 
of productive work which have not fallen under 
machine-industry and capitalism in its typical 
form. There is that work which machinery is 
technically competent to perform, but which it 
cannot economically undertake so long as large 
quantities of very cheap labor are available. 

This class comprises the bulk of what are called 
the ‘‘sweating’’ trades, the cheap, low-skilled, 
domestic workshop labor. The other class con- 
sists of artisticand intellectual work, which cannot 
be successfully undertaken by machinery. 

The first of these classes is universally admitted 
to comprise cases of arrested development. The 
irregular working of the more highlv-evolved 
industries, the successive supplantation of branches 
of skilled labor by machinery, the blind migration 
of labor from distant parts, keeps the large indus- 
trial centres supplied with a quantity of unskilled 
and untrained labor, which can be bought so 
cheaply, that in the lowest branches of many 
trades it does not pay the entrepreneur to incur 
the initial cost of setting up expensive machinery 
and the risk of working it. The social and moral 
progress of industrial nations requires, as a first 
condition of orderly progress, that these cases of 
arrested growth shall be absorbed into the general 
mass of machine-industry. These problems of 
‘“‘the sweating system’? the unemployed, the 
pauper class, the natural products of the working 
of a system of competition, where the competitors 
start from widely different lines of opportunity, 
can never be solved by the private play of enlight- 
ened self-interest, unless that enlightenment take 


This selective action is not the least of the services which speciali~ 


a far more altruistic form than is consistent with 

the continuance of competitive industry. This is. 
the fundamental paralogism of that school of re- 
formers who find the cure of industrial maladies in 
the humanization of the private employer. A 

whole class of employers sufficiently humane and 

far-sighted to consistently desire the welfare of 
their employees (and no fewer than the whole 
class would suffice, for otherwise the less benevo-~ 
lent will undersell and take the business from the. 
more benevolent) would be so highly civilized that 

they would no longer be willing to compete with 

one another so as to injure one another’s business: 
they would, out of pure good will, organize into a 
‘“‘monopoly,” and working this monopoly for the 
exclusive interest of themselves and their em- 

ployees, rack-rent the consuming public; or if 
their benevolence extended to all their customers, 

they would socialize their business, conducting it 
for the greatest good of all society. Such a form 

of socialized industry, dependent upon the moral 

character of perishable individuals, would possess. 
all the weaknesses charged against State socialism, 
without any of the educative advantages, or the 
security and stability of that system. The ‘‘cap- 
tain of industry”? remedy is a sentimental and not 
a scientific one. Once regard ‘‘sweating’’ as a 
case of arrested development ; and the true line of 
progress will be seen to lie in the absorption of 
these backward industries into the main current of 
industrial movement, leaving them to pass through 
the necessary phases of machine-production, and 
to be subjected to an increasing pressure of social 
control, until they are ripe for society to undertake, 

—‘‘ Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” by John A. 

Hobson, M.A., pp. 360, 361. 

(3) Unfortunates.—It must not be for a moment 
supposed that all the unemployed are incompe- 
tent. When a whole factory shuts down, all its 
employees, good and bad, are out of employment, 
and such things happen continually. In times of 
panic and general industrial paralysis, large 


numbers of perfectly competent men are often un- 


employed. But it is clear that so far as employers 
can make any distinction, the least competent are 
the first to be discharged, and the competent are 
the first to find places. In normal times the un-~ 
employed are far below the average in com~ 
petency, and are fairly well selected by nature for 


- elimination. 


Nor must it be assumed that the fate of these 
people is a matter to be regarded with indifference. 
Quite aside from the sound material which is 
mixed up with this perishing mass, and the loss of 
which weakens society, the very fact of indiffer- 
ence to human suffering itself, weakens society far 
more. 
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eee tHe sADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATON: COLLECTIVE 
POWER. 


Differentiation, or the adaptation of individuals to special functions results as we 
have seen, first in a great saving of time and strength, and then in a corresponding 
development of new and useful functions. A savage having occasional need of 
getting across a deep river may get astride a floating log, and slowly paddle himself 
across with astick. If he devotes himself to this business entirely, he will learn to 
hollow the log, and shape the paddle besides learning to use it with far greater 
skill. He can now do the paddling for twenty or a hundred men who can devote 
themselves to other things. Other improvements will follow till his craft becomes 
a model of ingenuity, and his skill becomes an art. 

But no amount of skill will enable him to cross the ocean. ‘The waves are too 
high, the storms too violent. A ship able to withstand them would be too large for 
him to handle alone. He must combine with other boatmen. It is perhaps conceiv- 
able that this should happen without any farther differentiation or correlation, but 
as a matter-of-fact it doesn’t. There must be organization and headship, in this 
case a captain and crew. Of course ocean navigation to be efficient or safe, requires 
very much more organization than this. A modern ship’s crew involves a large 
number of intricate and highly specialized functions, and an organization of extreme 
minuteness and vigor. 

This brings us toa new fact of the utmost importance in the development of 
society, namely, the growth of large group functions which one man, no matter how 
skilful, could never perform. This is accomplished by differentiation and organiza- 
tion. With differentiation we are already familiar, but the differentiation required 
for organized functions, is very different from that required for individual functions. 
A ship’s crew requires captain, mates, boatswains, quartermasters and a host of 
other functionaries understood only by the initiated, and quite unknown before the 
crew was organized. 

It is true that in a sense whenever there is differentiation there is more or less 
organization. A man cannot give his whole time to shoe-making without a tacit 
understanding that others shall specialize on other useful things, and exchange 
their surplus for his. But this organization for exchange involves no other advan- 
tages than those we have considered under differentiation, namely, increased skill 
and variety of function. The kind of differentiation we are now dealing with, does 
not multiply individual functions, but creates large composite functions which could 
have no individual existence. 

But between these two stand an intermediate class, individual functions which 
existed before, but which are pursued more advantageously by means of organiza- 
tion. Such are armies, fighting organizations in which individuals do the fighting, 
it may be in a very individual way, but which gain immensely by organization. 

The Persian army was little more than a horde prevailing by mere force of 
numbers. ‘The career of Alexander demonstrated the prodigious advantage of 
organization in warfare. The Roman army was as highly organized as the Mace- 
donian, but preserved better the integrity of the individual soldier, and was thus in the 
long run more efficient. (1) The tendency of military development is to rely 
increasingly on organization. (2) 

The most important of these intermediate organizations is that of industry. 
Until the present century the process of industry was mostly one of specialization or 
‘division of labor.’? Since then it has been one of organization with the new 
specialization which this requires: The advantage of this lies in the fact, that men 
by means of organization are able to harness in the forces of nature. For the most 
part these cannot be utilized by individuals, not so much because they are beyond 
his power, as because the harnessing is expensive, and doesn’t pay except on a large 
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scale. (3) But when thus utilized, its efficiency is enormous. 
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The tendency to 


bring men together so that they may divide the power of a steam engine or a water 
wheel among them, has resulted in the factory system with its vast consequences in 


the transformation of society. (4) 


This simple form of factory, where independent workers combine, merely: to 
share the power of nature, leads to a higher type with joint action and composite 


functions. 
rails. 
can not make. 


power. (5) 


A steel rail mill does not exist to furnish power for individuals to make 
It enables them by jozn¢ utilization of this power to make what individuals 
It is thus, one of the highest examples of .organized collective 





22. THE ADVANTAGES OF ORGANI- 
ZPAION- COLLECEIW E-POWER: 


(1) Efficient Organization.—The Macedonian 
phalanx, a development of the Spartan organiza- 
tion, consisted of men standing close together 
completely protected by large shields and carry- 
ing long lances, so long, Plutarch tells us, that 
those of the sixth rank back, projected through the 
front line. It was almost impossible to break this 
solid mass which mowed down all before it. 

The Roman soldier was armed with a short 
sword, and was supposed to have a space six feet 
square, thus allowing great freedom of movement. 
The organization was less mechanical and more a 
matter of intelligence than the Macedonian. 

(2) Military Organization.—Early histories of 
the civilized, similarly show us how union of 
smaller social aggregates for offensive or defensive 
purposes, necessitating coordination of their 
actions, tends to initiate a central coordinating 
agency. 

Instance the Hebrew monarchy : the previously- 
separate tribes of Israelites became a nation sub- 
ordinate to Saul and David, during wars with the 
Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites and Philistines. 

Instance the case of the Greeks: the growth of 
the Athenian hegemony into mastership, and the 
organization, political and naval, which accom- 
panied it, was a concomitant of the continued 
activity of the confederacy against external 
enemies, 

Instance in later times the development of 
governments among Teutonic peoples. At the 
beginning of the Christian era there were only 
chieftainships of separate tribes; and, during wars, 
temporary greater chieftainships of allied forces. 

Between the first and the fifth centuries the 
federations made to resist or invade the Roman 
empire did not evolve permanent heads; but in 
the fifth century the prolonged military activities 
of these federations ended in the military leaders 
becoming kings over consolidated states. 

At this differentiation by which there arises first 
a temporary and then a permanent military head, 
who passes insensibly into a political head, is initi- 
ated by conflict with adjacent societies,it naturally 
happens that his political power increases as mili- 
tary activity continues. Other things equal, 
corporate action of a society in war is effective in 
proportion as obedience to a commander is pro- 
found.—‘‘ The Principles of Sociology,’’ by Herbert 
Spencer Vol. 1, pp. 543, 544: 

(3) The Factory System.—We speak of the 
industry which has prevailed since the middle of 
the eighteenth century as machine-production, not 
because there were no machines before that time, 
but firstly, because a vast acceleration in the inven- 








tion of complex machinery applied to almost all 
industrial arts, dates from that period,and secondly, 
because the application upon an extensive scale of 
non-hunian motor powers manifested itself then 
for the first time. 

One important external effect and indication of 
the momentous character of these changes is to be 
found in the quickening of that operation, the 
beginning of which was observable before the 
great inventions, the substitution of the Factory 
System for the Domestic System. 

The peculiar relation of machinery to the Factory 
System, consists in the fact that the size, expensive- 
ness, and complexity of machinery on the one 
hand, and the use of non-human power on the other 
hand, were forces which united to drive labor from 
the home workshop to the large specialized work- 
shop—the factory. 

‘“‘ The water frame, the carding engine, and the 
other machines which Arkwright brought out in a 
finished state, required both more space than 
could be found in a cottage, and more power than 
could be applied by the human arm. Their weight 
also rendered it necessary to place them in strongly- 
built walls, and they also could not be advantage- 
ously turned by any power then known but that 
of water. Further, the use of machinery was 
accompanied by a greater division of labor, and 
therefore a greater codperation was requisite to 
bring all the processes of production into harmony 
and under a central superintendence. Hence the 
growth of machine-production is to a large extent 
synonymous with the growth of the modern 
Factory System.—‘‘ Zhe Evolution. of Modern 
Capitalism,’ by John A. Hobson, M.A., pp. 49, 50. 


(4) Factory System.—The consequences of the 
factory system are but very imperfectly appreci- 
ated. It has been estimated that the per capita 
production of cotton goods has been increased 
twenty-two hundred fold by the development of 
the factory system of manufacture. Perhaps no 
extensive line of manufacture can show a better 
record, though many individual articles probably 
excel it, nails for instance. Even where there is 
no natural power to be appropriated and distrib- 
uted there is advantage enough in organization 
to make a factory pay, if the obstacles of preju- 
dice and social inertia can once be overcome. 


(5) Qualitative Change in Products.—Some- 
thing of this principle, this qualitative change 
in products and codperation in production, is 
involved in all factory production, A boyin a 
nail factory can make a thousand times as many 
nails as a skilful blacksmith at the forge, but he 
cannot work alone, and the nails when made are 
very different from those made by hand. 

Machinery is not only an inducement to organi- 
zation, but it is a product of organization. 
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23. ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION : UNITY AND CELERITY. 


The essential characteristic of an organized society, it will be remembered, is a 
correlating or directing organ, a head. Just as in the organic world, progress is 
measured primarily by the growth of the head, so in social evolution the growth of 
efficient headship, is the measure, and in some sense the essence of social progress. 
Of course, as this headship develops, great changes take place in the body of society 
corresponding to it, but important as these changes are, the great thing about these 
societies as distinguished from mere homogeneous masses, or differentiated groups 
loosely organized by exchange, is the possession of a head. The headship which 
gives to armies and factories such cumulative power, is perhaps even more conspicu- 
ous in other cases. 

In all societies a great many things remain to the last, private business, but a 
certain number, and perhaps an increasing number of things, are public business 
matters, in which the group must act as a unit. 

Public business, like private business, however, to be successful, must be prose- 
cuted with energy, promptness and skill, qualities very difficult to secure in group 
action. When an individual decides to do a thing, his whole body is docile and 
ready to do his bidding.. The separate parts do not have separate opinions, or 
inclinations. They all act as if they knew where decisions were to come from, and 
what they had to do about them. Societies are very different from all this. They 
are widely scattered, and loosely bound together. All the parts can do some think- 
ing, and are inclined to judge things from their own point of view. They have 
individual peculiarities and individual interests; above all they have individual 
sensibilities, and individual preferences. With the best of intentions on the part of 
all, such a group finds it difficult to act unitedly or promptly, as it must do, if it is 
to derive the full benefit from association, Hence societies are at all times striving 
to secure concert of action and judgment, which shall enable them to utilize their 
power. ‘This requires an organ whose function it shall be, to decide what to do, 
and to direct society in the doing of it. The evolution of a head. (1) 

The first advantage of such an organ is, that it serves as a rallying point, about 
which opinions can gather. ‘The feeling which we have called social cohesion, 
inclines men to follow other judgments than their own, especially if their own is 
not very definite or pronounced,(2) but the difficulty is to know what judgment to 
follow. While I am yielding my judgment, in one direction, in the interest of social 
unity, another may be yielding his in an opposite direction, each judging differently 
4vhat the prevalent opinion is likely to be. But if at the outset it is understood 
that some person, or small group has the duty of deciding, there is no such embar- 
rassment. Each may still do his own thinking, but there is much greater likelihood 
that we shall all agree on a single judgment in the end. This judgment may not 
be the wisest, but a society united in a judgment that is even half way wise, is more 
efficient than one that cannot unite on any at all. We shall see, too, that society 
never quite loses the power to correct the mistakes that its recognized head may 
make. 7 

A second advantage is celerity in decision and action.(3) These are very difficult 
in large groups. For one thing it is physically difficult to refer matters to the whole 
group.(4) To assemble the group is slow and expensive, and except in small groups 
it is impossible. Even in those cases the result of such deliberations, is far from 
satisfactory.(5) If the group tries to deliberate without assembling, the deliberation 
is indecisive and indeterminate. Such deliberation has its uses, as we shall see 
later, but it is quite useless in emergencies where something must be done at once. 
It is sometimes less important how questions are decided, than that they should be 
decided at once. It is necessary to have some quick acting mechanism for settling 
such questions, and keeping the great machine moving. . 
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To this class of questions belong, in the first place, the great emergencies, when 
public policy has to be decided for a long time ahead, and the utmost wisdom is 
called for.(6) But another class of questions which is usually overlooked in this 


connection, is perhaps even more important, namely, questions of detail. 
cares how they are settled, but they must be settled. 


Nobody 
Nothing more effectually 


blocks the progress of a great society, than to have no efficient provision for settling 
these innumerable petty questions upon which in the aggregate, its efficiency de- 


pends. 


It is a condition of social efficiency and progress, that the labor and delay 


involved in social judgments should be reduced as much as possible, by referring as 
many questions as possible to organs specialized for that purpose. 





23. ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION ; 
UNITY AND CELERITY. 


(1) Evolution of a Head.—This explains the 
constant tendency on the part of political parties 
to pass under the control of a ‘‘machine’’ and of 
this machine in turn to follow a leader, a ‘‘ boss.”’ 
The reason is that parties so organized act with a 
coherence, and a unity that gives them tremen- 
dous power. And the weakness of the ‘‘ decent 
element’”’ is explained in the same way. 

Reform parties and anti-boss movements, are 
usually composed of persons who think for them- 
selves and who have revolted one by one against 
the power of the boss. 

Such individual revolters seldom have any 
strong allegiance to a leader, which can unify their 
action, and give it definiteness and coherence. 

Success in politicsis not a question of individual 
votescast at the polls, but of unified, systematic 
action developing habits of thought, and feeling, 
favorable to concerted action at all times, and in 
allconnections. All hope of doing away with the 
element of mechanical organization, and personal 
leadership is futile, though we may hope for much 
improvement in their quality. 

Their quality is determined in the long run by 

the quality of their constituency. The growth of 

bossism in the United States, has been in signifi- 
cant proportion to the increased size, and hetero- 
geneity of material in our political parties. 


(2) Social Cohesion.—Most people have no 
really personal opinions on most questions. Their 
minds are as blank as a photographer’s plate, but 
as highly sensitized, ready and eager to receive 
the impression of that, which the persons or group 
with which they are acquainted, cast upon them. 
Their partisan logic reflects, not their opinion, but 
their loyalty to their party, or church and to its 
platform or creed, as to a flag because it is sym- 
bolical of their allegiance. There is something of 
this about us all, though perhaps we all, too, have 
a little power of really individual judgment. 


(3) Difficulty of Deferring to Large Groups. 
—The speed with which a government like that 
of Russia can act, is in painful contrast to that of 
popular governments like our own, and even that 
of England. Doubtless there are great advan- 
tages in a system where nothing is done till 
‘‘ public opinion’? has been worked up, and has 
given its assent, but one cannot help wondering 
whether emergencies may not come, when that 
cannot be done in time. If popular governments 
eventually prove better than others, it will be be- 
cause they devise ways of securing better, safer 
and truer heads, which can be trusted more com- 
pletely with the duty of social initiative. There 





are those who believe that there are other advan- 
tages of popular government, which compensate 
for slowness and hesitancy in decisiou and action, 
but Demosthenes and the Athenians did not find 
it so. 

In 1893 the American Congress was called to- 
gether in extra session to take action regarding a 
monetary panic. It was many weeks before a de- 
cision was reached, though the case was one of the 
utmost urgency. Whatever may have been the 
wisdom of the decision, the delay in reaching it 
was a matter for the utmost concern, pointing, 
like many recent occurrences, to an imperfect de- 
velopment of headship in our government. In 
Great Britain, financial panics have sometimes. 
been stopped in fifteen minutes by the exercise of 
power vested in the proper government authority. 


(4) Unstable Conclusions.—Deliberation in as- 
sembled masses of men, is apt to lead to unstable 
conclusions. Each man is subject to a mass of 
suggestion from those about him, which often 
overpowers his own normal thinking and brow- 
beats his own convictions. It is inevitable that 
this should be so, or no agreement will be reached, 
but unless the leadership is strong, and has a per- 
manent hold, such conclusions are subject to seri- 
ous reaction when men separate and relapse into 
themselves. Notice the case of a revival meeting, 
which is not preceded and followed by strong and 
constant supporting influences. 


(5) Settled by Leaders.—Such questions are 
almost always settled by leaders, though they 
may not be official leaders. Their skill consists 
partly in being able to reach the necessary conclu- 
sion and make people understand it; partly in 
ability to hoodwink people into approving what 
they do not understand. In successful leadership 
there is usually much of clap-trap, even of positive 
deception, and so great possibilities of danger and 
misleading. But all experience is a unit on one 
point. There must be unifying leadership, a 
directive and controlling head, as a condition of 
success. 


(6) Headship and Specialized Control.—Our 
administrative system illustrates this double ne- 
cessity of headship or specialized control. Our 
Cabinet is composed of heads of departments who 
are leaders representing opinions or policies. But 
in every department there is another head, the 
expert, seldom removed when parties change, and 
indispensable to efficiency. All government re- 
quiresthis double leadership of judgment and skill. 
The leader and the expert. The importance of 
the latter, so thoroughly recognized in private 
business, is seldom appreciated in popular govern- 
ments. 
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24. ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION ; INTELLIGENCE, 


Promptness and unity (1) of action are not the only advantages of having a head, 
Social questions are not only too many and too urgent for us; they are often too 
difficult forus. It is not enough that they should be decided promptly and eco- 
nomically; they must be decided right. In social as in individual evolution, intel- 
ligence has become the decisive factor. A society which concentrates its most 
difficult intellectual tasks, in the small group which serves as head, may and almost 
always does, secure a high grade of intelligence for the work, while a society that 
does not thus specialize a head to guide it, not only may, but must, content itself 
with a much lower average of intelligence and sagacity in its general work, and 
conduct. 

It is especially important that this last point should be clear. It is frequently 
insisted that when questions are decided by the whole group, such decisions repre- 
sent only the average intelligence of the group, and this is often thought to be a 
serious reflection on the intelligence of group action. Asa matter of fact, the intel- 
ligence of such decisions is far dedow the average intelligence of the group. It must 
be remembered that we are considering the case of a group, where each man thinks 
the thing out for himself, and forms a personal judgment based on such light as he 
has, not a group in which people merely adopt the opinion of powerful leaders. 
For such leaders, whether official or not, are a specialized head, and think for the 
rest. 

Returning to our original assumption, how shall all these various individual 
opinions be harmonized and united? You can not compromise by striking an 
average. ‘There is no means of managing such an artificial scheme. Opinions 
struggle with one another, till finally there is an agreement more or less complete, 
and people see things alike. The inevitable result is that a view is settled upon, 
which is possible for all. But while the intelligent can come down to the level of 
the unintelligent, the unintelligent can not come up to the level of the intelligent. 
Only on a level near the lowest, is agreement and identity of vision possible. (2) 
If a high level of intelligence is reached in social judgments, these judgments must 
be made by the few who can reach that level, and the rest must trust them for it. 

The special intelligence required for this leadership is secured in various ways. 
In goverment it is secured by inheritance with special training by election, and by 
other less conspicuous methods. 

All these succeed in some degree, none of them very perfectly as yet. In 
industry, fashion, education and other departments, leadership is secured by less 
conspicuous, but often more effective processes. All groups, parties and combina- 
tions whatsoever, find some way of putting themselves under the leadership of intel- 
ligence and sagacity (3) or perish if they do not. So important is this that long 
experience in society has developed within us, an imperative instinct of allegiance 
to men, who show evidence of ability to decide shrewdly the questions of general 
interest. (4) No greater disaster can befall a society than to lack such leadership at 
critical times in its career. 

The special intelligence thus required is both native and acquired. For the 
highest functions, persons must have experience and training, but they must have 
exceptional capacity to receive the necessary discipline. This exceptional ability 
can be secured only by selection. ‘The power of a group, therefore, depends 
primarily on its power to discern and follow great men. But the immense majority 
of the functions of society in any form, are within the reach of ordinary ability. 
What they require is not genius but skill. This is the product of education and 
experience. The person thus equipped is not a genius, but he is an expert. The 
skill involved is quite as exceptional as in the other case, but it is acquired. 

The theory once so common that there should be ‘‘rotation in office’’ finds lit- 
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tle justification in the history of successful societies. 


LAE S TO DIOL 


Social leadership is a difficult 


art, an art not learned in a day, and one in which most can never hope to become 


expert. 
rotation in trades or professions. 


There is the same objection to rotation in office, that there would be to 
Suppose physicians and engineers rotated in office. 


There are few things that society can so ill afford to waste, as the skill and wisdom 


which come from experience in the performance of important functions. 


And yet 


there are times when this interest is overborne by others of still greater impor- 
tance. (5) While skillis a condition of efficiency, it is not a guarantee of efficiency. * 
When skill ceases to be serviceable, it must be sacrificed, but woe to the society 
that sacrifices it unnecessarily, or fails to provide for its general retention and 


control. (6) 


24. ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION; 
INTELLIGENCE: ; 


(1) Promptness and Unity.—Promptness and 
nity seem to have been the considerations which 
influenced the Romans in times of peril to choose 
a dictator. There was no assurance that their 
choice of a dictator would be wiser than their 
choice of a consul, but it had the great advantage 
of putting an end to the feuds, and dissensions 
which ordinarily characterized their ill unified 
government. 


(2) Unavowed Leaders.—There are few con- 
clusions more repugnant to our patriotism than 
this. Nor is it difficult to point to many cases in 
which nominally popular judgments, have shown 
much of wisdom. But it will usually be found in 
such cases, that these decisions are the product of 
real though unavowed leadership,'which is trusted 
by the people without being understood by them. 

Pericles, with no official recognition in Athens, 
was able by his personal arts, to control with con- 
summate wisdom, a populace which, when left to 
itself, acted with uniform and incredible folly. 

We must be careful in all sociological analysis 
to distinguish real social organization from that 
whichisonly nominal. The salvation of all popu- 
lar governments, so far as they have had any 
salvation, has been the unofficial supremacy of 
real leaders. 

(3) Unintentional Leadership. — Excellent 
illustrations of this development of unintentional 
leadership. are found in the English premier and 
the speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
latter, from a mere presiding officer without 
power, has developed into the most powerful func- 
tionary in our government. The speaker of the 
English House of Commons has remained the un- 
important personage which our speaker was in- 
tended to be, while real control has passed into 
the hands of the prime minister, the’ ‘first serv- 
ant” of the king, whose present importance was 
at one time equally unforseen. 


(4) Hero Worship.—Hence the hero-worship 
so universal in society, which has been admirably 
stated and perhaps exaggerated by Carlyle. Un- 
fortunately the attitude of society is often more 
worshipful than discriminating. 


(5) Other Interests.—These other interests 
are in brief the necessity of keeping the leader, 
and expert, loyal tosociety. Skillis no advantage 
to society if it is used to exploit society in the in- 
terest of its possessor. The only way to prevent 
this seems to be, to occasionally change officers. 
Tenure of office ‘during good behavior” is con- 
fessedly the principle of greatest advantage to 




















society, though one which it is somewhat difficult 
to apply. 

(6) Social Groups.—Each tribe, originally self- 
sufficing, had within itself such feebly-marked in- 
dustrial structures as sufficed for its low type of 
life; and these were like those of each other 
tribe. 

But union of them greatly facilitates exchange of 
commodities ; and if, as mostly happens, the com- 
ponent tribes severally occupy localities favorable 
to different kinds of production, different indus- 
trial actions are initiated, and there result differ- 
ences of industrial structures. 

Even between tribes not united, as those of 
Australia, there is barter of products furnished by 
their respective habitats: so long, of course, as 
they are not at war. And evidently where there 
is reached such a stage of integration as in Mada- 
gascar, or as the chief Negro states of Africa, the 
internal peace that follows subordination to one 
government, makes commercial intercourse easy. 
The like parts, being permanently held together, 
mutual dependence becomes possible; and along 
with growing mutual dependence there goes grow- 
ing unlikeness of parts. 

The advance of organization which thus follows. 
the advance of aggregation, alike in individual 
organisms and in social organisms, conforms in: 
both cases to the same general law: differentia- 
tions proceed from the more general to the more 
special. First broad and simple contrasts of parts; 
then within each of the parts thus primarily con- 
trasted, changes which make unlike divisions of 
them; then within each of these unlike sub- 
divisions minor unlikenesses; and so on contin- 
ually. 

The successive stages in the development of a 
vertebrate column, serve to illustrate this law in 
animals, At the outset an elongated depression of 
the blastoderm, called the ‘‘primitive groove,”’ 
represents the entire cerebro-spinal canal: as yet 
there are no marks of vertebra, nor even a con- 
trast between the part which is to become head 
and the part which is to become back-bone. 
Presently the ridges bounding this groove, grow- 
ing up and folding over more rapidly at the anterior 
end, which at the same time widens, begin to 
make the skull distinguishable from the spine; 
and the commencement of segmentation in the 
spinal part, while the cephalic part remains un- 
segmented, strengthens the contrast. Within each 
of these main divisions minor divisions soon arise. © 
The rudimentary cranium, bending forwards upon 
itself, simultaneously acquires three dilatations 
indicating the contained nervous structures ; while 
the segmentation of the spinal column, spreading 
to its ends, produces an almost-uniform series of 
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“‘proto-vertebree.’’? At first these proto-vertebrze 
not only differ little from one another, but each is 
relatively simple—a quadrate mass. Gradually 
this almost-uniform series falls into unlike divi- 
sions—the cervical group, the dorsal group, the 
lumbar group; and while the series of vertebra is 
thus becoming specialized in its different regions, 
each vertebra is changing from that general form 
which it at first had in common with the rest, to 
the more special form eventually distinguishing it 
from the rest. In all parts of the embryo there 
are, at the same time, going on kindred processes, 
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other parts, then make the parts of that part un- 
like one another. In social evolution analogous 
metamorphoses may be everywhere traced. The 
rise of the structure exercising religious control 
may be taken as an example. In simple tribes, 
and in clusters of tribes during their early stages 
of aggregation, we find men who are at once sor- 
cerers, priests, diviners, exorcists, doctors—men 
who deal with supposed supernatural beings in all 
the various possible ways: propitiating them, 
seeking knowledge and aid from them, command- 
ing them, subduing them.—‘ 7he Principles of 





which, first making each large part unlike all | Sociology,’’ by Herbert Spencer, 492-494. 
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19. AGGREGATION.—Rudimentary advantages. 

20.. DIFFERENTIATION.—Individual efficiency. 

21. ADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENTIATION.—Increase of functions. 
22. THE RESULTS OF ORGANIZATION.—Collective power. 

23. ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION.—Unity and celerity. 

24. ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION.—Intelligence. 


QUESTIONS. 
{9. Why doall possible forms and types exist? Why does association exist? What service is thus 
vendered? In what sense does everything have ause? What ts the simplest form of association? What 
can you say of unintelligent organisms? Whatis the utility of simple aggregation? What advantage 
zs in simple numbers even when unorganized? Cite instances. Where ts the advantage less apparent ? 
Mention illustrations. What can you say of animals whose reliance 1s concealment ? 

20. How do the advantages of simple aggregation vary? In what way ts mere herding of value ? 
When ts differentiation reduced to its lowest limits? Whatcan you say of animals of the aggressive 
type? Whatis their problem? When ts there a tendency to differentiate and organize the individuals 
into amore or less compact group 2 Whatts the reason of this? Give an illustration. What can you 
say of the efficiency coming from specialization ? How does the advantage increase? In what cases 1s tt 
the most profitable. Mention instances. 

21. Hows skill increased by specialization 2? What ts the conspicuous thing about advanced soct- 
eties? Mention some of the ways in which civilized man differs from the savage. Whatcan you say of 
the primitive wantsof men? What are some of the results of competition between societies? What are 
some of the results of the learning of new arts by men? What can you say of wasted time? What is 
the tendency in all differentiated societies? What does the progressive specialization of society involve ? 
To what class does society offer rewards? In what way does specialization augment the power of 
society ? 

22. How does differentiation result 2? Give the illustration of a savage crossing a stream, Why 
is it necessary for men to combine with each other in order to produce great results? What are some of 
the benefits of organization and headship in such cases? What can you say of the growth of large group 

functions 2 How is this accomplished? In what way ts it true that where there ts differentiation there 

is always more or less organization 2 Whatcan you say of the various kinds of differentiation? Give 
illustrations. What can you sayof military organization among the Romans and the Persians? When 
and where is it feasible to harness the powers of nature ? 

23. What are the essential characteristics of organized society 2 What are the results as the head- 
ship develops? In what cases ts the headship most conspicuous? What can you say of business in all 
societies 2 What can you say of public business ? Illustrate the principle. In what way should societtes 
resemble the human body? Whatis social cohesion? Whatis a second advantage? Why are these dif- 
ficult in large groups? What can you say of the deliberationof groups? Why is it sometimes better to 
havea small body which can act quickly ? 

24. Give other instances of the advantage of headship. Why do not questions which are decided 
by a group, represent the average intelligence of the group ? Why is it below instead of above the average 
intelligence? How shall all the various individual opinions be harmonized and united? How can the 
special intelligence required for leadership be secured? What can you say of the special intelligence thus 
required? What is necessary for the development of the higher functions? Whatcan you say of ‘‘rota~ 
tion in office” 2? What can you say of skill as a condition of efficiency 2? When must skill be sacrificed ? 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


The rudimentary advantages of aggregation. 
Individual efficiency, resulting from differentiation. 
Increase of functions gained by differentiation. 
Collective power as a result of organization. 

Unity and celerity. resulting from organization, 
Intelligence gained by organization. 
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East India Company.—The name of various 
mercantile associations formed in different coun- 
tries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
for the purpose of conducting under the auspices 
of the government, a monopoly of the trade of 
their respective companies, with the East Indies. 
The Danish East India Company was organized in 
1618 and dissolved in 1634; 1t was reorganized in 
1670, and finally dissolved in 1729 when its posses- 
sions were ceded to the government. 

The Dutch East India Company was formed by 
the union of several smaller trading companies 
March 20, 1602. It received from the state a mo- 
nopoly of the trade on the further side of the 
Strait of Magellan and of the Cape of Good Hope, 
including the right to make treaties and alliances 
in the name of the States-General, to establish fac- 
tories and forts, and to employ soldiers. It was 
‘dissolved, and its territories transferred to the 
state, Sept. 12, 1795. 

The English East India Company, composed 
originally of London merchants, was incorporated 
by Queen Elizabeth, Dec. 31, 1600, under the title 
of ‘‘The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading with the East Indies.’’ 

It obtained from the court at Delhi in 1612 the 
privilege of establishing a factory at Surat, which 
‘continued to be the chief British station in India, 
until the organization of Bombay. 

In 1645 it received permission of the natives to 
erect Fort St. George at Madras. 

A government board of control was established 
by Parliament in 1784, and in 1858, the company 
relinquished altogether its functions of govern- 
ment to the crown. 

The French East India Company was founded 
by Colbert in 1664. It was dissolved in 1769, 
when its territories were ceded to the crown. 

The Swedish East India Company was formed 
‘at Gothenburg, Sweden, in 1741, and was reorgan- 
ized in 1806. 

Krupp Manufacturing Company.—This impor- 
tant company was founded by Alfred Krupp, who 
was born in Kssen, Prussia, April 26, 1812, and 
died July 14, 1887. 

In 1848 this German manufacturer obtained 
‘control of an iron forge, employing three men, 
which was founded by his father in 1810 at Essen, 
Prussia. 

He introduced the Bessemer-steel process into 
‘Germany. He was the first German manufacturer 
to make use of the steam forging hammer, and took 
a leading part in the technical development of the 
German iron and steel industry. 

He left at his death an establishment employing 
twenty thousand people. Itis known throughout 
the world for the excellence of its cannon foundry. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington.— Baron Macau- 
lay was born at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, 
England, October 25, 1800, and died at Kensing- 
ton, London, December 28, 1859. 

He was a celebrated historian, essayist, poet and 
statesman. He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1818, and was called to the bar in 1826. 

He was a member of Parliament in 1830-1834, 
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a member of the Supreme Council of India ‘in 
1834-1838. Member of Parliament again 1839-1847, 
Secretary of War 1839-1841, and Paymiaster-Gen- 
eral 1846-1847. He re-entered Parliament in 1852 
and was raised to the peerage in 1857. 

His principal work is a ‘‘ History of England.” 
He also published ‘‘Lays of Ancient Rome”’ 
(1842). His complete works, including essays, 
biographies and speeches, were edited in eight 
volumes by Lady Trevelyan in 1866. 

Machiavelli (mak-i-a-vel/li), Niccolo.—A cele- 
brated Italian statesman born at Florence, May 
3, 1469—died at Florence, June 22, 1527. He was 
descended from a noble but impoverished family, 
and was the son of ajurist. In 1498 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Dieci di Libert4 e Pace 
at Florence, by whom he was employed in numer- 
ous diplomatic missions to the petty states of Italy, 
to France and Germany. 


His principal works are ‘‘The Prince,’’ ‘‘ Flor- 
entine History,’’ ‘‘ Discorsi,’’ ‘‘Mandragola,” and 
others. His complete works were edited in eight 


volumes, in 1813. 

Rothschild (r6t’shilt), (said to be from the sign 
of the house in Frankfort ‘‘zum rothen Schilde,”’ 
‘at the Red Shield’). 

A celebrated Jewish banking house at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, founded in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century by Mayer Anslem Rothschild. 

Mayer Anslem died in 1812, leaving five sons, all 
of whom were created barons of the Austrian em- 
pire in 1822. The eldest Anselm Mayer (1773- 
1855) succeeded as the head of the firm. 

Solomon (1774-1855) established a branch at 
Vienna. 

Nathan Mayer (1777-1836), a branch at London 
(1798). 

Charles Mayer (1788-1855), a branch at Naples 
(discontinued about 1861); and Jakob (1792-1868), 
a branch at Paris. 

Nathan Mayer was succeeded by his son, Lionel 
Nathan (1808-79), as head of the London branch. 
The present head is Lionel’sson, Nathaniel Mayer, 
born in 1840; raised to the peerage in 1885. 

Senior (sé/-nyor), Nassau William —An Eng- 
lish political economist and critic, who was born 
at Compton, Berkshire, England, Sept. 26, 1790, 
and died at Kensington, June 4, 1864. 

At Magdalen College, Oxford, he was a private 
pupil of Richard Whately (afterward Archbishop 
of Dublin). 

He graduated in 1811, was called to the bar in 
1819, and became master in chancery in 1836. 

From 1825 to 1830 he was professor of political 
economy at Oxford. He filled the chair again in 
1847-52. 

In 1861 he was a commissioner of popular edu- 
cation. He published ‘‘An Outline of the Science 
of Political Economy’’ (1836), a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Production of Wealth” (1847), ‘Suggestions on 
Popular Education”’ (1861), ‘‘American Slavery’’ 
(1862), ‘‘Essays on Fiction’? (1864), ‘‘Historical 
and Philosophical Essays”’ (1865), and many lec: 
tures and essays on economic subjects, and jour- 
nals of travels. 





WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE. 


By WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY, 


(U.S. Department of Labor) 


MONG the various hardships now suffered by 
x workingmen, there are few productive of 
greater suffering, not only to the working- 
men themselves, but to their families, than 
the sudden cessation of their ability to earn wages 
resulting from an unexpected accident, sickness, 
premature invalidity or inability to obtain employ- 
ment. Inevitable as are one or more of these 
contingencies, the fact remains that under modern 
industrial conditions, the workingmen generally 
have been unable adequately to provide against 
their occurrence. 

In times past, the problem of relieving the suffer- 
ing thus caused has been considered as one chiefly 
concerning the administration of poor relief or of 
charity in some form, The fundamental principle 
of the present movement for social reform is the 
abolition of charity, and its replacement by some 
system under which, saving is made in times of 
prosperity to provide for future misfortunes which 
are certain to occur, Thisthen is the significant 
feature of the recent rise of the question of work- 
ingmen’s insurance, and the key by which its 
history must be interpreted, and its results 
judged. 

Under the head of workingmen’s insurance it is 
usual to consider the four branches of insurance 
against accidents, sickness, old age and invalidity 
and involuntary unemployment. These four cases, 
it will be observed, embrace all of the unavoidable 
contingencies preventing workingmen from the 
performance of their labor. The purpose of work- 
ingmen’s insurance is thus to make provision for 
the assistance of workingmen, when, through any 
incapacity, they are unable to earn their usual 
wages. 

It is manifestly impossible within the scope of a 
brief article to discuss fully the considerations 
involved in this very complex question. The best 
that can be done is to point out its essential 
features, and the position it now occupies in the 
labor movement. 

Of the necessity for each kind of insurance that of 
providing assistance in case of accidents, rests upon 
much the strongest grounds. No one not familiar 
with the conditions under which modern industry 
is carried on, can realize the frequency of accidents 
to workingmen. The last report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows that during the 
year 1896, one out of every twenty-eight employés 
was injured, and one out of every thirty killed; or if 
trainmen alone be considered, the numbers were 
one out of every ten injured, and one out of one 








hundred and fifty-two killed. These figures are 
lower than the average for the preceding years, 
Other industries, such as coal mining, quarry- 
ing, and bridge construction are almost equally 
dangerous. 

Combined with this great danger to which work- 
ingmen are unavoidably exposed, is the almost 
equally great hardship that, until quite recently 
in Europe, and still in this country, the law under 
which workingmen can obtain compensation from 
their employers for injuries not brought about by 
their own carelessness, is inequitable and unjust, in 
the extreme. Prior to the modern movement for 
the insurance of workingmen, which may be said 
to date from about the year 1880, the prevailing 
lawin both Europe and this country, wasthat known 
as the limited liability of employers. 

Under this law the employers were responsible 
only for the limited number of accidents that could 
be shown to have resulted from their negligence 
or wrong-doing, and, on the general principles of 
law, the whole burden of proving this negligence 
rested upon the workingmen making claims for 
damages. The workingmen thus bore the hard- 
ships entailed by accidents due not only to their 
own fault, but of all the numerous fortuitous 
accidents, of those caused by their fellow em- 
ployés, and those whose occurrence, though re- 
sulting from the fault of the employer could not 
be so legally proven. 

It needs but the statement of this law to showits 
injustice under modern conditions. Leaving out 
of consideration, the fact that the employer is 
better able to stand the financial burdens entailed 
by accidents, there is no more reason in equity 
why the employé should bear the consequence of 
accidents due to fortuitous occurrences and acts of 
fellow workingmen than the employer. The fact 
is that it is the industry that causes them, and it 
is upon it, or what is the same thing, the employer, 
that the support of their consequences should be 
made to fall. In other words, this risk is exactly 
the same in nature, as that of the breaking of 
machinery, fire, or loss in any other way, and as 
such, should constitute a normal item in the cost 
of production to be taken into consideration, and 
borne by the employer as are his other expenses. 

The foregoing is not merely a statement of what 
should be. It represents a position now unequiv- 
ocally taken by all the important industrial 
nations of Europe. In this movement Germany 
led the way. July 6, 1884, she enacted the first of 
a series of laws which, not only declared that all 
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industrial employés should receive compensation 
from their employers for accidents, but made it 
obligatory upon the latter to provide for the pay- 
meut of these indemunities through the mainte- 
nance of insurance institutions for this purpose. To 
do this employers in the same lines of industry are 
required to form mutual insurance societies, the 
expenses of the maintenance of which are. borne by 
them, in proportion to the risk of accident found to 
prevail in their establishments. The indemnities 
granted are based upon the wages the injured per- 
sons were earning, and vary according to the 
severity of the injuries. In case the workingman 
is totally disabled for work he receives an annuity 
equal to two-thirds of the wages he was accus- 
tomed to earn. 

In 1896, according to the last published annual 
report of the insurance department of the empire, 
there were 17,605,190 persons insured in this way 
against accidents. During the year, indemnities 
were granted in the case of 85,272 accidents, of 
which 6,989 resulted in death, 1,524 in total per- 
manent disability, 44,373 in partial permanent 
disability and 32,386 in merely temporary injuries 
of a duration of more than 13 weeks. Accidents 
resulting in an inability to work, of a shorter 
duration, are taken care of by the sick insurance 
funds which are described elsewhere. The total 
expenditures for these indemnities and other 
expenses were 73,389,500 marks. These figures 
show the magnitude of the insurance system now 
being maintained by Germany. 

In this policy, Germany has been resolutely fol- 
lowed by Austria, Italy and Norway, and other 
nations are about toembark upon the same policy. 
In contrast with this system of obligatory insur- 
ance is that of England and France. Both of these 
countries, the former by a law enacted in 1897, and 
the latter by a law passed in 1898, have no less un- 
reservedly accepted the system that the compen- 
sation of workingmen injured, other than as the 
result of their own gross negligence, shall be 
compulsory upon their employers. Unlike Ger- 
many and her followers, however, they have not 
made insurance against this risk obligatory. At 
the same time the great desirability of insurance 
is fully recognized, and the principle of compulsion 
was only rejected, because it was firmly believed 
that employers would voluntarily cover theirrisks 
in this way. Both the acts, therefore, specifically 
provide for this action on the part of the employ- 
ers, and their results will undoubtedly be that the 
workingmen will be insured in some way. 

Of the voluntary form of insurance, by far the 
most successful and important, are those of the 
funds organized under the auspices of the national 
iron and textile mill owner’s associations of 
France. They are both voluntarily organized by 
the employers and supported by them, each con- 
tributing in proportion to the amount paid by him 
in wages. The former fund now includes forty- 
nine establishments, and insures 60,000 work- 
ingmen, and the latter, which has only been in 
operation one year, embraces one hundred and 
six mills and insures about 40,000 employés. 
Other types of voluntary insurance institutions 
are those of the Employés’ Relief Fund, organized 
by a number of our important railway systems. 
Though better than nothing, these funds are de- 
fective, in that the burden of their support is in 
great part thrown upon the employés, while it 
should be entirely borne by the roads, and the 
former’s rights are in a number of particulars, 
inadequately protected. ; 





WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE. 


Turning now to insurance against sickness we 
are confronted with quite a different problem. In 
the first place insurance against sickness is. 
founded upon no such claim of*natural justice as is. 
that of indemnification for accidents. Except in 
the comparatively few cases of trade maladies re- 
sulting from the use of injurious substances, sick- 
ness is not the direct result of conditions of labor. 
Insurance against it, therefore, cannot, as in the 
case of accidents, be urged asaright. The insur-. 
ance of workingmen against accidents is a duty 
falling upon the employers; that against sickness. 
isa duty belonging to the men themselves. 

In consequence of this difference, sick insurance. 
has for the most part resulted, from the direct and 
independent action of the workingmen themselves, 
and has had but little to do with the industries in 
which they are employed, or action on the part of 
their employers. The chief examples of voluntary 
sick insurance are the powerful Friendly Societies 
of Great Britain, and the Mutual Aid Societies of 
France, Belgium, Italy and other countries of Con- 
tinental Europe, and the sick benefit work carried 
on under the auspices of our own labor organiza- 
tions. 

‘Of these the English Friendly Societies are 
by far the most important. With overa century’s 
history of steady progress, they afford the most 
important example of voluntary and unaided efforts 
on the part of workingmen for their insurance, 
that can be found. Some of the largest orders. 
havea membership of over half a million, and assets 
from twenty to forty million dollars. In 1895, 
ten of the largest societies had a membership of 
2,210,476, assets of $81,333,678 and paid out in 
benefits during the year $12,082,268. As annual 
reports to the government are not required, it is 
impossible to give data covering all the societies of 
Great Britain. 

In striking contrast with this policy of depend- 
ing upon voluntary efforts, Germany and Austria 
have both resorted to compulsion. In both of 
these countries it is obligatory upon employers, to 
see that their employés are members of sick benefit 
societies of a character approved by the govern- 
‘ment. In Germany there are over twenty-two 
thousand such societies, insuring between seven 
and eight millionsof workingmen. Thesick insur- 
ance work of our labor organizations is in no way 
comparable in extent with that existing in Euro- 
pean countries. Too often, it partakes of mere 
relief work, scientific insurance principles being 
often disregarded in the organization of their 
systems. 

In insurance against old age and invalidity, the 
conditions of the problem again change, The pro- 
vision of old age insurance is a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Here the organization of any system, 
requires the taking into account of a great many 
elements, the precise nature of which it is almost 
impossible accurately todetermine. The essential 
and characteristic feature of this kind of insurance 
is, that here payments are required during a long 
series of years, for the possible ultimate enjoyment 
of a pension. In consequence, it is necessary to 
calculate probable receipts and expenditures for a 
period of thirty, forty, or even fifty years in ad- 
vance. To do this the ages of persons insured 
must be taken into account, and actuarial calcula- 
tions made of the probable amount of invalidity, 
of the average number of years it will last, of the 
average number of persons who will reach the age, 
at which the right to a pension begins, and the 
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These and other points must be determined as best 
they may be, in the face of thoroughly inadequate 
data upon which to base the calculations. 

In consequence of these inherent difficulties, but 
little can be done for this kind of insurance by the 
workingmen themselves. All important steps 
that have been taken, have been made under the 
auspices of the state. Germany alone among na- 
tions has created a system of compulsory insur- 
ance against old age and invalidity. Under her 
system, which was created by the law of June 22, 
1889, the expense is borne jointly by the state, the 
employers and the employés. To each pension 
granted, the state adds the fixed sum of fifty marks 
(eleven dollars and ninety cents) per annum, be- 
sides defraying certain other expenses of admin- 
istration. All other expenses are borne in equal 
shares, by the insured and their employers. The 
workingmen become entitled to a pension, upon 
proof of incapacity to work as the result of phys- 
ical disability, or upon reaching the age of seventy 
years. The contributions required of the em- 
ployés and their employers, and the amount of 
the pension is proportional to the wages the re- 
cipients were accustomed to earn, and certain other 
circumstances. 

In 1896, eighty-five thousand, nine hundred and 
sixty-four pensions were granted, of which twenty- 
five thousand, four hundred and two, were for old 
age, and sixty thousand, five hundred and sixty- 
two, for invalidity; and the average annual value 
of the pensions was, for the first, one hundred and 
thirty-five, and thirty-four hundredths marks, and 
one hundred and twenty-five, and seventy-five- 
hundredths marks, respectively. During the six 
years since the system had been in operation there 
were granted five hundred, and eleven thousand 
and twenty pensions, of which three hundred and 
fifty-six thousand, seven hundred and sixty were 
in force at the end of 1896. 

Analternative system to that of compulsion, is 
where institutions are organized by the state, but 
their use is left entirely to the voluntary action of 
workingmen and employers. Both France and 
Belgium have organized admirable institutions of 
this kind, Their chief success has been in per- 
suading large employers of labor, to cooperate in 
their efforts, and by making payments at regular 
intervals for the benefit of such of their employés 





as will make similar sacrifices, insure a greater 
part of their force. How important has been 
their work, can be seen from the statement that in 
France, between thirty and thirty-five thousand 
pensions, are granted every year, and in June, 
1898, there were in force two hundred and thirty- 
three thousand, two hundred and sixty pensions, 
requiring an annual payment of thirty-four million, 
three hundred, and seventy-two thousand, seven 
hundred and seventy-seven francs. 

The fourth class of insurance, that against un- 
employment, requires but slight mention. Real 
as 1s the suffering caused by the inability to find 
employment, and important, asit is, that it should 
be provided against in some way, the considera- 
tions involved are such that insurance principles 
cannot well be applied to their solution. Insur- 
ance presupposes that the risk insured against, 
shall have the two characteristics of being well 
defined, and the consequence of a chance, that can 
be estimated with some degree of certainty. The 
risk of unemployment fulfils neither of these con- 
ditions. Itis not well defined, since it is difficult to 
say what work the unemployed should be required 
to accept; and it does not depend upon chance, 
because the personal elements involved in seeking 
and retaining work, enter so largely. 

Little, moreover, has been done in the way of 
practical attempts to insure workingmen against 
lack of employment. The most notable efforts in 
this direction are those made by several Swiss 
Cantons. The systems there have met with but 
indifferent suceess, and are so largely supported 
by subsidies from the government, as practi- 
cally to destroy their character as insurance insti- 
tutions. 

In the foregoing, only the barest statement of the 
essential features of workingmen’s insurance could 
be given. But little more could be done than to 
show its importance. As a method of social re- 
form, it represents the most radical step to improve 
the condition of the laboring classes, that has been 
taken since the rise of the modern industrial sys- 
tem. In Europe it now occupies the foremost 
place among measures actively considered, by leg- 
islative bodies for the laborer’s benefit. That it 
will come into constantly increasing importance 
asa method of social reform, in this country is 
inevitable. 
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es the above heading we will give 

in future numbers reports of progress 
made by Association centers, and sugges- 
tions which it is believed will be help- 
ful to students pursuing this course. We 
invite short contributions from members, and 
especially suggestions tending toward the 
further improvement of the work. 

The importance of this series of papers on 
Economics, Political Science, and Sociology 
cannot be overestimated, and it is most grat- 
ifying to note the many expressions of ap- 
proval already received from the press and 
general public. That this series is attract- 
ing the attention of thoughtful people out- 
side of our own country, is evidenced by the 
fact that a single mail recently brought 
subscriptions from England, France, Ha- 
vana, Hayti, Honolulu, India and far away 
New Zealand. 

Kspecial attention is called to the many 
important subjects treated in this issue. 

Dr. Ely gives a valuable classification of 
monopolies which should enable the student 
to distinguish clearly between the natural 
and artificial—between those which conduce 
to the public welfare, and those which result 
in hardship of the many, for the benefit of 
the few. The general questions of copy- 
right, trademarks, patents and other bene- 
fits of a similar kind are also presented in a 
way at once useful and interesting. 

The great questions of competing gas 
companies, railroad lines and other necessi- 
ties, the proper management of which is of 
so much importance to the general public, 
are ably discussed. 

The general characteristics of all the great 
monopolies are pointed out, and the reasons 
are given for the prevalence of certain con- 
ditions. The laws are explained which 
must eventually produce certain combina- 
tions, and the inevitable results of their 
working are made known. 

In order that the student may not be con- 
fined to the opinions of a single authority, 
various classifications are given, and quota- 
tions are furnished from standard works 
by both European and American authors. 

The great problems concerning trusts are 
also discussed, and the nature and effect of 
these combinations are explained. 
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The advantages and disadvantages of 
monopolies are presented from the stand- 
point of the producer, and the evolution of 
production with respect to the control of 
monopolies is also considered. 

‘“The Vacant Continent’ forms the basis 
of the discussion pertaining to the Democ- 
racy of the New World, by Professor Macy. 
It is here shown that the vast expanse was 
almost vacant, so far as humanity is con- 
cerned, when the Anglo-Saxon race began 
the task of subduing the forests, cultivating 
the soil and harnessing the cataracts of 
America. 

The new race is shown to have been de- 
rived from the best blood of the English, 
the Dutch, the French, and the Northmen. 

The early formation of township and 
State upon the new soil is surely a most in- 
teresting study, and the evolution of local 
government upon the basis of institutions, 
which had been transplanted from the Old 
World, is worthy of our careful attention. 

The construction of our great common- 
wealth, and the structure of the federal 
system of government should be of interest 
to every one. Special political lessons are 
given in relation to the founding of the great 
republic which are of value and interest. 

In the department of Sociology by Prof. 
Powers, we have the discussion of the various 
advantages which result from aggregation, 
and the benefits arising from uniting the 
mental and physical forces of many indi- 
viduals. Surely these are important points 
to be discussed and explained in a single 
number. It is hoped that our students will 
find them.of deep interest, as well as of 
great benefit. 

lt ts also hoped that every reader of thts 
publication will aid us in extending its use- 
Julness by interesting others in it. Show it 
to your friends and neighbors and induce 
them to become members. Tf you know of 
people interested in the study of social and 
economic subjects, send us their names and 
addresses. We want more organizers. If 
you know bright men and women, in need 
of profitable employment, advise them to 
write us. If you have any time yourself 
which you wish to tmprove, send for our 
confidential proposition. 
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RN oer se OF ECONOMIC’ GOODS, INCLUDING, -AS 
AGENTS OF TRANSFERS, MONEY, CREDIT, AND BANKING. 


BY 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


ISOINTROMUGTORY, «PART. IV. 


Sj RANSFERS of goods mean the passage of goods in the widest sense, 
that is to say of commodities and services, from hand to hand, as one 
would naturally infer from the expression itself. These transfers are of 
two kinds, namely one-sided transfers, and two-sided or mutual transfers. 

In the case of one-sided transfers we have a passage of goods from 
one person to another, but no return passage. One of the chief illustrations is 
afforded by taxation, in which, as we shall see at greater length hereafter, there is a 
one-sided transfer of goods from the citizen to the public treasury. The citizen on 
the other hand receives from the community services, but the services which he 
receives are not an exchange for the goods which he transfers to the public treasury. 
All this will receive elaboration in our discussion of taxation. Gifts, bequests 
and inheritances furnish another class of one-sided transfers of economic goods. 
All these transfers will, however, be discussed elsewhere. 

Taxation belongs to Public Finance, and can receive only brief treatment, if 
any at all, in a general discussion of transfers of goods, inasmuch as the peculiarities 
attending this kind of one-sided transfers are so marked. Gifts, bequests and 
inheritances, while they belong in part undoubtedly to transfers, fall chiefly under 
distribution, as their main significance concerns the distribution of wealth among 
the various units of the social organism. 

It is two-sided transfers, then, which chiefly concern us at the present time. 
These two-sided or mutual transfers are called Exchange, and this part of economics 
is ordinarily designated as Exchange. For the sake of completeness however, we 
use the broader term transfers in order to include one-sided transfers as well. We 
deal also in this part of economics with the instruments of transfers or, as they are 
usually called, the instruments of Exchange. (1) The term Instruments of Exchange, 
is a convenient and familiar expression, and it is here enlarged to Instruments of 
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Transfers for the sake of scientific completeness, inasmuch as these instruments are 
used as agencies of one-sided transfers as well as of two-sided transfers. These 
Instruments of Transfers are Money, Credit, Banks and Banking Agencies, 
especially Clearing-Houses. It may be remarked however, that it is not absolutely 
essential always to substitute Instruments of Transfers for Instruments of Exchange, 
only it is well to bear in mind the important fact that there are one-sided transfers 
as well as two-sided transfers. 

This part of economics deals, then, chiefly with Exchange and its instruments. 
It includes commerce and its agencies, which have to do with exchanges between 
those residing in different parts of the same country, and also with exchanges 
between those residing in various countries, in other words, with domestic and 
international trade, whether wholesale or retail in character. We have made this 
part of economics a part coordinate with Production. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that we are not strictly logical in so doing for we sacrifice a portion of scientific 
accuracy to practical pedagogical considerations. Exchange is for the most part a 
branch of Production, for useful and legitimate exchanges add to the utilities 
produced for the satisfaction of human wants. In this case, recalling the distinc- 
tions already made, we have both social and individual production. Sometimes, 
however, exchanges add nothing to the real wealth of society, and in this case they 
would fall under individual production, provided they add to the wealth at least of 
one of the parties concerned in the exchange. It has been proposed indeed, by 
Professor Gide, to include Exchange in Production, and there are undoubtedly some 
strong reasons for so doing. But the peculiar features of exchange or, if one 
chooses to say so, of this branch of Production are so significant and differentiated 
to such an extent from the other branches of production, that the weight of reasons 
in the mind of the present writer favors the traditional separation of Exchange from 
Production. Under exchange we take a new point of view, and we also deal at 
length with some topics to which we have scarcely more than alluded under 
production. | 

Another writer, namely Prof. Henry Sidgwick of the University of Cambridge, 
England, places Distribution and Exchange together in Book II. of his Principles 
of Political Economy. In his explanatory remarks in the T'able of Contents he 
says: “The fundamental question of Distribution is : How does produce tend to be 
competitively shared among the different classes who cooperate—through Exchange 
—in Production? ‘The theory of Distribution thus conceived has therefore close 
affinity to the theory of exchange value of material products.’? ‘The thought here 
seems to be that Distribution takes place as a result of Exchange, and is subsequent 
to Exchange. It may be on the one hand that while there is a close relationship, 
_ there is not by any means identity. Far from it. On the other hand, we shall 
see hereafter that we have to do with a great deal more than Exchange in 
Distribution. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the importance of Exchange, as it is an 
essential part of modern industrial civilization. Division of labor and machinery 
imply it. Asa rule, in the great centers of industrial civilization only a small part 
of what is produced is consumed by the producer. All parts of the world contribute 
to the consumption even of one of so limited means as the day-laborer. ; 

But the importance of exchange is exaggerated by those who make it every- 
thing. It is true that in economics we deal with economic relations, but exchange 
by no means exhausts these relations. 





1. INTRODUCTORY. apprehension of some thinkers its boundaries con- 
found themselves with those of the science itself. 

(1) Exchange.—The subject on which we are | One eminent writer has proposed asa name for 
now about to enter, fills so important and conspicu- | Political Economy, ‘ Catallactics,’ or the science 
ous a position in political economy, that in the | of exchanges: by others it has been called the 
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Science of Values. If these denominations had 
appeared tome logically correct, I must have placed 
the discussion of the elementary laws of value at 
the commencement of our inquiry, instead of post- 
poning it to the Third Part ; and the possibility of 
so long deferring it is alone a sufficient proof that 
this view of the nature of Political Economy is too 
confined. 

It is true that in the preceding Books we have 
not escaped the necessity of anticipating some 
small portion of the theory of Value, especially 
asto the value of labor and of land. It is neverthe- 
less evident, that of the two great departments of 
Political Economy, the production of wealth and 


its distribution, the consideration of Value has to - 


do with the latter alone; and with that, only as far 
as competition, and not usage or custom, is the 
distributing agency. 

The conditions and laws of Production would 
be the same as they are, if the arrangements 
of society did not depend on Exchange, or did 
not admit of it. Even in the present system 
of industrial life, in which employments are 
minutely subdivided, and all concerned in pro- 
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duction depend for their remuneration on the 
price of a particular commodity, exchange is not 
the fundamental law of the distribution of the 
produce, no more than roads and carriages are the 
essential laws of motion, but merely a part of 
the machinery for effecting it. To confound these 
ideas, seems to me, not only a logical, but a 
practical blunder. It is a case of the error too 
common is political economy, of not distinguishing 
between necessities arising from laws of nature, 
and those created by social arrangements: an 
error, which appears to me, to be at alll times pro- 
ducing two opposite mischiefs; on the one hand, 
causing political economists to class the merely 
temporary truths of their subject among its perma- 
nent and universal laws; and on the other, leading 
many persons to mistake the permanent laws of 
Production (such as those on which the necessity 
is grounded of restraining population) for tempo- 
rary accidents arising from the existing constitution 
of society—which those who would frame a new 
system of social arrangements, are at liberty to 
disregard.—‘‘ Principles of Political Economy,”’ 
by John Stuart Mill, p. 298. 





Oe UTLITIES“AND: VALUE, 


John Stuart Mill in his ‘ Political Economy ’’ follows his Introductory remarks 


on Exchange with an exposition of the laws of value. 
the conception of value ‘arises in connection with exchanges. 


And very properly so, for 
Value implies 


measures, and measurements im turn imply relations of exchange among the economic 


units comprising society. (I) 


It is amusing to notice, however, what he says concerning the laws of value, for 


he adopts in this place a tone too frequently encountered in the writings of econ-. 
omists. Mill expresses himself in these words: ‘‘ Happily there is nothing in the 
laws of value which remains for the present or any future writer to clear up; the 
theory of the subject is complete: the only difficulty to be overcome is that of so 
stating it as to solve by anticipation the chief complexities which occur in applying 
them.’’ Alas! how little warranted was this tone of confidence! Since Mill wrote 
these words there has been a discussion of value, in which all economists have taken 
part, so voluminous that in published form it would fill an entire library of very 
considerable dimensions. 

It seems to the present writer to be true that decided progress has been made in 
the discussion of value, and that we are on firmer ground than ever before, although, 
with the example of Mill in mind, he will not venture to predict what direction 
future discussion may take. 

We shall begin our discussion with Utility. Utility signifies the power to satisfy 
a human want. It stands in sharp contrast to value, and yet has a close connection 
with it. The connection and the contrast will be best understood if, before we pro- 
ceed further, we discuss a brief analysis of our wants. 

First, we have wants to satisfy for air, sunshine, water. But as we have these 
goods in abundance, we scarcely think of the wants which are satisfied by them. 
So we have in this first class wants that are satisfied abundantly, and that without any 
exertion on our part or on the part of others. In the second place we desire esteem 
and friendship, and derive satisfaction from them when we have them. Butalthough 
these may exist in only limited quantities, we feel that they belong to a different 
class from food and clothing, also existing in limited quantities. The wants for 
esteem and friendship arenot economic wants. A third class consists of wants im- 
perfectly satisfied, but to which economic goods do minister. It is with the satis- 
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faction of these wants that value has to do. ‘They are not fully satisfied, on account 
of the limited supply of economic goods. 

But we still have to do with utilities. It may be observed in passing that eco- 
nomic utilities are not always benefits. Utility is the power to satisfy wants, but 
certain wants may themselves be undesirable, and even pernicious. Thus tobacco 
and whisky satisfy wants as truly as corn and coats, although the former may be 
injurious to men and the latter beneficial. 

_ But we have not yet separated out Value and Utility. Their connection and their 
contrast still puzzle us. The contrast between the two has indeed puzzled those who 
have given attention to economic subjects since the 
existence of economics. Adam Smith noticed the 
distinction between Utility and Value, expressing 
himself in one place in these words: ‘‘ Every 
man is rich or poor according to the degree in 
which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and amusements of human life. . . 
~ .. Walue, then;essentially ‘difters trom riches: 
for value depends not on abundance, but on the 
difficulty or facility of production.”’ (1) - 

David Ricardo also dwells upon the distinction 
between value and riches, and the American 
economist, Henry C. Carey, defines value as ‘‘ our 
estimate of the resistance to be overcome before 
we can enter upon the possession of the thing 
desired.’”’ In other words, the power of nature 
over man, whereas utility, according to him, 
gives us the measure of man’s power over nature. 

It has been very commonly said that labor 
gives value to economic goods, or that it is labor, 

Henry C. Carey. land and capital combined which do so. But can 

this be true? Who cares for anything simply 

because it has cost labor? Would we not all prefer that our economic goods could 

come to us without labor? Surely a thing does not have value simply because labor 

has been bestowed upon it. It is the other way round: we bestow labor upon a 

thing because the final product has value. It is value which leads, and value 
induces and directs labor. 











2. UTILITIES AND VALUE. certain amount of ‘sweat and toil, or of its pro- 
duce. 
(1) Definition, Source, and Regulating Prin- It cannot justly be said, that the food with which 


ciples of Value. — An article may be possessed of the | we appease the cravings of hunger, or the clothes 
highest degree of utility, or of power to minister | by which we are defended from the inclemency of 
to our wants and enjoyments, and be univer- | the weather, are more useful than atmospheric 
sally made use of, without possessing exchange- | air; and yet they possess exchangeable value of 
able value. which air is totally destitute. 

It is true that if it be destitute of utility of The reason is, that the former are not, like 
some species or other, it can never become an | the latter, gratuitous products; they cannot be 
object of demand; but how necessary soever any ; had at all times and in any quantity without 
article may be to our comfort or even exist- | exertion; on the contrary, labor is always re- 
ence, still, if it be a spontaneous production of | quired for their production or appropriation, or 
nature—if it exist independently of human agency | both; and as no one will voluntarily sacrifice the 
—and if all individuals may command it in in- | fruits of his industry without getting an equiva- 
definite quantities, without any voluntary exer- | lent, they are truly said to possess value, or the 
tion or labor on their part, it is destitute of value, | power of exchanging for others produced under 
and can afford no basis for the reasonings of the | like circumstances. 
economists. The expenditure of labor, or of its produce, in 

An article is not valuable simply because it is | the production or acquisition of commodities is 
useful; but it is valuable when, having this | not, however, the only source, though it be by far 
quality, it cannot be procured except by the ex- | the most abundant one, of value.—'‘ Wealth of 
ertion of labor, that is, by the sacrifice of a ' Nations,’ by Adam Smith, p. 437 (M Culloch). 
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3., VALUE:AND ‘PRICE, 


We still are struggling with the question of value. It has been suggested by 
the very able economist Professor Knies that after all we are dealing with logical 
fallacies when we contrast values and utilities in such a manner as to show that the 
two are contradictory. We say, for example, water is very useful, but it is not 
valuable. Similarly we say, iron is more useful than gold, but gold is far more 
valuable. If we analyze our thoughts, however, we shall find that the same word 
covers different meanings. When we say, water is very useful, what do we really 
have in mind? Undoubtedly the entire supply of water in the world. When, how- 
ever, we say water is not valuable, are we not in reality thinking of only a minute 
portion of this entire supply, a glass of water for example? But can we say that 
any particular glass of water is especially useful, considering that if wasted, it can 
easily be replaced, and the effort of replacement is not sufficient to justify any 
special remuneration? When we contrast the utility of iron with the utility of gold, 
and the value of iron with the value of gold, is not our thought simply confused ? 
When we say iron is more useful than gold, we have in mind the entire supply of 
iron and the entire supply of gold. When, however, we say that gold is more valu- 
able than iron, we have in mind a definite, concrete amount of each metal, say one 
pound. Is it really by any means certain that the entire supply of gold is more 
valuable than the entire supply of iron? 

This is helpful, but it is not sufficient to clear up the difficult problem. Value 
depends upon limitation, and the limited supply must be useful. This is clearly 
seen, but it is not enough. It is the merit of the late Prof. Stanley Jevons of 
England, and later of the Austrian economists, to have cleared up this subject. 
Fortunately the views of the Austrians on this subject have been made easily acces- 
sible to the English reader in an excellent work by Prof. William Smart of Glasgow, 
Scotland, entitled ‘‘An Introduction to the Theory of Value.’’ A quotation from 
this work accompanies the present chapter. For the rest the writer will repeat the 
exposition of value given in his ‘‘Outlines of Economics.”’ 

Thus we find that value, like utility, depends on wants. But we have still to 
explain why it is that value is low when utility is very great, and that in general 
’ the two seem to rise and fall without the slightest reference to each other. Plainly, 
value and utility are different; but what is the difference? Wecan best explain 
this by the annexed diagrain. 

We return to our illustration of water, which we remember had numerous 
uses of various degrees of importance. The lower line represents the amount 
of water to be had. We have marked off five different portions of the base line 
representing quantities of water available for man’s use. The first quantity, 
ab, is just enough for drinking purposes. Suppose this is all the water to 

be had. Evidently there will be no question of sprinkling lawns or even 
of bathing under such circumstances. What will be the utility of water? 
Evidently the extent of the service which it renders us, and as this 
is the saving of our life we cannot estimate it. We will indicate 
it by the area above the line @ 8, which runs on 
ree ¢ upward indefinitely as the curved line fails to close 
Ug Te ka ee 9 in. What will be the value of another portion of 
water at this point of supply? The whole value of 
the service the existing supply renders us? Certainly not. Undoubtedly we should 
like more, and would pay well for it, but as this ‘‘more’’ which we desire is not 
needed for drinking but for a less important purpose, the value of water now will 
depend upon this next unsatisfied want. 

Now suppose we have three portions of water, represented by the lhnes ad, dc, 

and cd. We now have enough for all our wants down to sprinkling the lawn and 
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the street. We are willing to pay something for more water for this purpose, but 
how much? As much as when we had only water enough to drink? By no 
means. ‘The next want on our list is comparatively unimportant, and of course we 
value an increased supply of. water accordingly. With two or three more portions 
of water all our wants are satisfied, and water will have for us no value what- 
ever. 

Thus we see that as the amount of water is increased the value falls along the 
curved line, / 2, till finally it touches the base line where the utility of water ceases, 
and it has.no value at all. Its utility, as a whole, is greater than ever before, but 
its value is now zero. With only one portion of water, a 4, the utility is represented 
by the area 7, and the value of an additional portion by the first dotted line. 
With two portions the utility is represented by the first two areas, and the value 
of each portion by the second dotted line. ‘Thus the value decreases as the total 
utility increases, simply because each new portion adds less utility than the previous 
one, and the utility of the last portion determines the value of each portion. This 
is a fact with which we are familiar. A poor crop of low grade wheat may be worth 
twice as much per bushel, and even more in the aggregate, than a fine crop of good 
quality. 

Our own definitions are, therefore, as follows: The ¢otal utility of a commodity ts 
measured by the intensity of all the wants which tt satisfies. The value of a com- 
modity ws the degree of the want which the existing supply of the commodity has still 
left unsatisfied. Or, remembering that unsatisfied wants take the form of desires, 
we may define them thus: U¢zlety ts the capacity to satisfy wants, value ts the capac- 
ety to excite desire. (1) ‘The total value of the commodity is equal to the number of 
units of supply multiplied by the value of the last unit, for according to what has 
been called the law of zndtfference no more will be given for one unit than for 
another. We might give our all for one loaf of bread if it were necessary for the 
support of life and no other could be obtained, but if ten loaves are offered we will 
_ give no more for the first than for the last. 

Having defined utility and value, the remaining definitions are easy. : 

_ Wealth is an aggregate of economic goods. If we estimate wealth according to 
values we see that two statements of national wealth would mean opposite things 
according as goods were abundant and values low, or goods scarce and values high; 
but the amount in the two cases might be the same. (2) 

Economic well-being 1s an aggregate of utilities; that is of satésfied wants, not an 
aggregate of values. | 

Price 1s an expression of value in terms of money. When you say that you will 
give three dollars for a hat, you mean obviously that you desire the hat as much as 
you desire the three dollars, or anything else which the three dollars might buy. 








3; VALUE AND PRICE. 
(1)-The Difference between Utility and 


But the effort to cheapen production generally 
is nothing else than the effort to increase utility at 
the expense of value. For value reflects utility, 


Value.—Utility and not Value, says Wieser, is 
‘the supreme principle of all economy; where 
value and utility come into conflict utility must 
conquer.” The statement is a very suggestive 
one. The economic goal of civilization is to turn 
the whole natural environment of man from a re- 
lation of hostility or indifference into a relation of 
utility. Certain goods we have from nature with- 
out money and without price, and the incessant 
effort of the industrial world is 27 the direction of 
bringing all goods nearer to that category. In- 
deed some of the necessaries of life have already 
been brought so nearly to that condition that 
states and municipalities occasionally pay the 
small remaining price, and distribute them as 
heaven does the rain. 


but the mirror is too small to hold all the picture. 
To use Wieser’s words again, ‘‘Value is the cal- 
culation-form of utility’—an expression which 
will be appreciated if we realise how impossible it 
is to estimate the utility of a harvest, how easy to 
calculate its value. 

Value, then, isa much less comprehensive con- 
ception, and does not emerge till a certain limita- 
tion is put upon this utility. But the limitation 
is not an arbitrary one. To drain a river of a few 
hundred gallons, or even to drain it all but a few 
hundred gallons, will not necessarily give the re- 
mainder any value. To change utility into value 
there must be, not only a capability of satisfying 
want, but a felt dependence of some want on the 
particular good containing the utility. The proper 
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relation of value to utility may be described as the 
relation of a positive condition to a capability. As 
capable of quenching thirst all water is useful, but 
it does not obtain any value till some limitation 
of the available quantity makes it the indispensa- 
ble condition of a satisfaction. The water led into 
a city may come from a stream which, as a whole, 
flows to the sea unvalued, but, in this city, it con- 
ditions the well-being of thousands of people, and 
obtains a value from the satisfaction of wants that 
are dependent on it and conditioned by it. 

If, then, the distinction between Value and 
Utility, so essential to clearness of thinking, is to be 
maintained, it will be by attaching the former to 
an indispensable and felt condition, the latter to 
a generalcapability of ministering to human well- 
being. 

Thus we may say that, while utility is the im- 
portance which a good possesses, as generally 
capable of ministering to the well-being of a sub- 
ject, Value is the importance which a good pos- 
sesses as the indispensable condition of the 
well-being of a subject. Or more fully: Value is 
the importance which a good acquires as the 
recognized condition of something that makes for 
the well-being of a subject, and would not be ob- 
tainable without the good. It cannot be too firmly 
grasped then, that the relation between utility and 
value is guantitative, and that the same thing may, 
or may not have value according to change of 
circumstances, or difference in points of view and 
comparison. 

It may be advisable to put this in another way. 
The first thing the economist sees in man is that 
he stands in arelation of want to the world outside 
him. Economically man is a complex of wants, 
some physical, some intellectual, some esthetic, 

‘andsoon. And the higher man rises in the scale 
of spiritual being, the more numerous and varied 
are his wants. Now want is in itself a painful 
feeling; at least, a feeling of incompleteness. As 
an aninial man knows instinctively, and as an in- 
tellectual being he learns by experience, that cer- 
tain things or arrangements in the outside world 
are the objects which such a feeling craves: as they 
are supplied to the organism in which the wants 
inhere, the feelings of want, gradually or immedi- 
ately, fade away, and feelings of satisfaction or 
pleasure supervene. In time the satisfaction 
fades, the wants reappear, and the process be- 
gins over again. Thus the wants of man’s life, 
whether these wants are wise or unwise, natural 
or acquired, constitute a demand for satisfac- 
tion. 

Each individual has his quota of wants, and the 
sum total of all wants makes the community’s de- 
mand. ‘To meet this demand the working portion 
of the community is set producing. The whole 
end and aim of the industrial organization of so- 
ciety is to put the matter and forces of nature into 
shapes capable of satisfying this demand, and 
these shapes, now recognized as ‘‘good,’’ society 
significantly calls ‘‘Goods.”’ 

Now if, in any class of goods, the supply is not 
sufficient to meet this demand for satisfaction 
(either asregards the individual orthe community), 
some want goes unsatisfied ; the painful feeling of 
emptiness points to some good or other as the 
condition of a certain well-being; the relation of 
dependence between person and thing is estab- 
lished, and value emerges. If, on the other hand, 
the supply of any class of goods is so great that 
every demand is met, and yet there is such a sur- 
plus that no ordinary waste will cause scarcity, 
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then no want goes unsatisfied, and value does not 
emerge, 

Suppose that a housewife is in the habit of using 
ten gallons of water a day for various domestic 
purposes. If the well, from which she draws her 
supply, holds just ten gallons and no more, then 
every gallon is the condition of a definite use or 
satisfaction, and every gallon has a value—the 
test being that, if one gallonis lost, some domestic 
purpose is not suited. Butif the well yields twenty 
gallons, the loss of even ten gallons involves no 
loss of well-being to the housewife. 

In short, the centre of value ts within us. It is 
only by association that we transfer to goods the 
value which we obtain through the consumption 
of them. We attach importance to them only as 
we find that our life is incomplete or impossible 
without them. Thus water, air, etc., being, in 
their totality, conditions of our life, we attach 
value to them as a whole, and indeed speak of 
them as ‘‘infinitely valuable.”’ But we do not 
attach value to any individual portion of them, 
because, where there is. enough to allow of waste, 
our lives are not dependent on any individual 
portion. 

Here we begin to understand how the theory of 
value lies at the basis of all economic theory. The 
only goods we ‘‘economize’’—the goods which 
alone are objects of economic care—are the goods 
that are insufficient, or just sufficient, to meet our 
wants.. Contrasted with them are the ‘‘free gifts 
of nature,’ meaning by the expression, such 
things, adapted to man’s use, as are presented to 
us by nature in superfluous abundance. As goods 
which we economize, therefore, are the only goods 
which we recognize as conditioning our satisfac- 
tion, we may say that, while all goods, by defini- 
tion, have utility, only economic goods have 
value.*—‘‘4n Introduction to the Theory of 
Value,” by William Smart, M.A., pp. 13-76. 

(2) Limited Commodities.—Abstracting, from 
those natural powers or capacities capable of 
being monopolized, and the value of which must 
always be limited by that of the labor they can 
save, to those who employ them, such commodi- 
ties as are either absolutely limited in their 
quantity or admit of being monopolized, are but 
few and unimportant when compared with the 
mass of commodities in circulation. When, how- 
ever, it is said that the labor of man is either 
immediately and directly, or remotely and indi- 
rectly, the chief source and limiting principle of 
exchangeable value, all descriptions of monopo- 
lized products and commodities are expressly or 
tacitly excepted, and reference is made to those 
only whose quantity may be increased to any ex- 
tent by applying fresh capital and labor to their 
production, and which are not subjected to any 
species of fetter or restraint.—‘‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” by Adam Smith, p. 237 (MM Culloch). 





*In view of the loose way in which we use ‘‘economic” 
and ‘‘economize,’? Menger’s definitions are worth remem- 
bering. When men recognize that their wellbeing is bound 
up with the command over certain goods within certain 
periods of time, and that such goods are likely to be insuffi- 
cient for their demand, their impulse is (1) to get such goods 
into their possession or disposal; (2) to preserve the useful 
properties of the same; (3) to decide which are their more 
important and which their less important wants, and to 
satisfy the former only; and (4) to so dispose of the goods as 
to get the greatest possible result or satisfaction on the 
whole, and to obtain every individual result with the smallest 
possible expenditure. ‘‘ The activity men direct to those 
ends, in its totality, we call their ‘economy,’ and the goods 
which stand in these quantitative relations, as the exclusive 
objects of that economy, we call ‘economic goods,’’’— 
Grundsatze, chap. ii. 2 3. 
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4, DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


As we have already seen, value is the power of goods to excite desire. Value is 
not an independent something in goods, but it is something attributed to them by 
human desire. Consequently, value fluctuates with desire. It varies with the 
changes of the desires of individuals, and these changes in individual desires are 
conditioned by all sorts of causes, some of them internal and some of them external. 
Fashion is a cause of change in individual desires, and it consequently produces 
changes in values, quite generally too, to the detriment of human well being. A bonnet 
or a cloak which still has all its capacities of ministering to true comfort, may lose 
nine-tenths of its value on account of a change in fashion. It may be here 
remarked incidentally that these changes of fashion do not minister to beauty, as 
they are too frequent to admit of a development of beauty along any one line. 
However, the fact of the influence of fashion upon desires, and consequently upon 
values, is incontrovertible. 

Not only do individual desires change at certain periods, often at the dictate of 
fashion, but there is a change in desires at all times as we pass from one individual 
to another. 

It is the variations of desires among individuals, which lead to exchanges with 
mutual gain. Exchanges are justifiable, indeed, only when the aggregate of 
utility is increased, In every normal exchange this is the case. "There is an 
increase in the aggregate of utilities, and each party to the exchange shares in the 
gain. 
Market price gives us inequalities in the increments of utility received by 
those who take part in exchanges on the market. One person makes purchases to 
satisfy a very pressing want, and another to satisfy a mere whim of caprice; yet 
both pay the same price. What is it that establishes a market price? Certainly it 
is not any average of desires, for there is no way in which such an average can be 
established; and even supposing that such an average could be ascertained, it would 
not have the power to regulate demand and supply. In fact it is unsatisfied wants 
which regulate the market price. Let us take the case of an individual alone. He 
has various wants, some more pressing and others less so. He arranges them in a 
certain order, and satishes them in proportion to their urgency. But does he satisfy 
all his wants? If water is expensive, for example, and the means of the individual 
in question are limited, he will probably leave some of his needs for water unsatisfied. 
Perhaps he will then sprinkle his lawn less often than he could wish, because to 
sprinkle it would involve an expenditure which would compel him to leave unsatis- 
fied more pressing wants of another kind. (1) 

Production of commodities of any given kind will be continued until a point is 
reached such, that at the price charged an equilibrium is attained both for the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. The individual producer does not find it advantageous to 
lower his price still farther to increase consumption, and the individual consumer 
cannot wisely consume more at the price of the last increment in the supply con- 
sumed. ‘The individual has to apportion his expenditures among his various kinds 
of wants in such a way that to him, as nearly as practicable, each last satisfied one of 
his various wants, will weigh the same in his scale of desires as every other. ‘This 
is what we are all continually trying to do. 

We have considered merely the individual producer and the individual consumer. 
The market, in which many producers and many consumers meet together, produces 
complexity, but not changes in general principles. Production is carried far enough to 
satisfy wants at a price which is as remunerative, as other prices for like expenditures 
of economic energy, that is to say, for like outlays of labor, power, and capital in other 
portions of the industrial field. The producers may make mistakes and expend 
economic energy without so great a return along some lines as others; but, then, 
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under free competition, there will be an effort to bring about a readjustment. The 
production of cotton serves as an illustration. That has been carried so far that it 
has been necessary to make an unremunerative price in order to bring about a con- 
sumption of the supply. Consequently there has been an effort on the part of the 
producers of cotton to lessen their production of cotton, and to increase their produc- 
tion of other things. The same was the case with the production of sheep some 
twenty or thirty years ago, and may have been also the case since then; but this 
one instance the writer clearly remembers. 

An equilibrium is reached which gives a varied satisfaction of wants. This is 
due to inequality in the wants themselves, and also in the resources of the consum- 
ers. All the economic wants of the millionaire may be fully satisfied at a price 
which leaves unsatisfied very urgent wants of the poor man. ‘To quote a phrase 
from the author’s Outlenes of Economics: ‘‘’The millionaire’s indifference is stronger 
than the poor man’s yearning.’’? ‘The greater the inequality in economic resources, 
the greater the extent to which there will be variations in the degree to which 


wants are satisfied at existing market prices. 


If inequalities in needs corresponded 


to inequalities in resources, we would have an ideal distribution, together with an 


ideal production. 
the field of distribution. 


4. DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


(1) Forces which Influence.—Value expressed 
in money is called price. There can be such a 
thing as a general fall or a general rise in 
prices. ; 

A general fall in prices means an increase in the 
value of money, and a general rise in prices means 
a fall in the value of money. 

Demand and supply are expressions constantly 
used in political economy, as also in practical life. 
It is said that demand and supply regulate price, 
but clear ideas do not usually accompany this 
expression. 

Supply and demand are constantly varying 
quantities of things. An increased demand may 
lead to increased supply, but an increased supply 
not infrequently goes ahead of actual demand, 
and increases demand. 

At one price demand may fall far short of sup- 
ply; at another price it may far exceed supply and 
bring about an increase in supply. Demand and 
supply tend to equality, and this tendency operates 
through price. Prices are lowered and raised in 
such a manner that a rough kind of equilibrium 
between supply and demand is brought about. 

But there are all sorts of forces at work back of 
demand and supply, making these what they are. 
Any one who stops at demand and supply, in his 
economic studies has failed to go below surface 
phenomena. Laws and customs all affect demand 
and operate on supply. Has religion anything to 
do with demand? Certainly. Thanksgiving day 
increases the demand for turkeys, and Easter in- 
creases the demand for eggs. This increased 
demand operates in two ways. First, it raises 
prices, and that tends to check the demand; it is 
a counteracting tendency. Second, there is an 
effort to bring to the market an increased supply 
to satisfy the unusual demand, and occasionally 
the demand at existing prices.is exceeded, when 
equilibrium is restored again by lower prices, 
which increase demand. 

Religious holidays affect labor supply. These 
holidays were so numerous in Brazil some years 
since that the national economy was injuriously 








But we cannot continue along this line without entering upon 





affected, and through the efforts of the emperor 
these were greatly reduced. Labor organizations 
and other organizations of productive forces, try to 
regulate supply and demand, in a manner beneficial 
to themselves, and this is often, though not always, 
in a manner beneficial to the general public. To 
withhold supply for a time from those demanding 
it tends to raise prices, while to press it upon them 
leads to “‘slaughter-prices.”’ What we may tech- 
nically call an ‘‘urgency” of supply and “urg- 
ency’’ of demand, are then important elements in 
determining prices. 

Fashion suddenly increases and as suddenly de- 
creases demand, and by its rapid changes, produces 
loss. Inheritance and bequest affect demand and 
supply through their action on the distribution of 
wealth, and this is the case with all laws of prop- 
erty. When the great bulk of national resources 
is widely distributed so that many have a compe- 
tence, but few wealth, the demand for commodities 
and the supply of commodities to satisfy this de- 
mand, will both be of a very different character 
from demand and supply in a time in which a large 
proportion of material wealth is in the hands of a 
few. Inthe former case there will be a large pro- 
duction of comforts and conveniences with result- 
ing general well-being, as in the best days of the . 
Roman Republic, while in the latter there will be 
wanton luxury laboriously supplied, as were the 
feasts of the emperors, by searching seaand land for 
things difficult to obtain. This wanton luxury in 
Rome, so tinely satirized by Juvenal, will be ac- 
companied by loose morals, decay of civic virtues, 
general rottenness, while the magnificence of the 
few, contrasts vividly with the beggarly wretched- 
ness of the depraved masses. 

Back of demand and supply we have such forces 
as these to consider: disposable surplus, for the 
amount I will give for a thing I want, depends 
more or less on how much J can give; thrift, 
industry, and intelligence and increasing demand, 
but at the same time, by application and by im- 
provement, increasing supply with less actual out- 
lay ot economic goods for the attainment ofa given 
result.—‘‘ Zntroduction to Political Economy,” by 
Richard T. Ely, pp. 179-181. 
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5. THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF MONEY. 


It must be difficult for any man to approach the subject of money whose only 
desire is to give a fair presentation of the prominent views held concerning 
this controverted topic. It is easy enough to take any one position and argue 
either for or against it; but it is quite another matter to hold a just balance 
between all the various schools of thought which have grown up out of discussions 
and controversies concerning money. Professor Jevons long ago used an expression 
which must have occurred frequently to well informed persons in the United States 
during the past few years. He spoke of the ‘‘dangerous kind of intellectual ver- 
tigo which often attacks writers on the currency.”’ 

What the author proposes to do at the present time and place is not to givea 
partisan discussion of topics of the day, but to do what he can to prepare the readers 
of his articles for an honest discussion of monetary problems. So far as possible, 
he will allow the representatives of various opinions to speak for themselves in 
accompanying quotations, which have been selected with great care. 

Money originated naturally in early society in the need of a common medium of 
exchange. (1) It must not be supposed that men deliberately set out to invent a 
medium of exchange; but, as Prof. Carl Menger has pointed out, as soon as commodi- 
ties caine to be frequently exchanged or sold, it could not fail to be noticed that 
some were far more readily exchangeable or saleable than others. It was this simple 
fact which in the course of economic evolution led to a medium of exchange. 
Those things which minister to the most, widespread and persistent desires among 
men; those things which many men always wanted, had naturally a high degree 
of exchangeableness and saleability. Consequently, any person having a commodity 
and desiring a commodity against which he could not at once exchange his own 
commodity, would frequently be willing to exchange it for some third commodity 
which had a high degree of exchangeableness. Everywhere in the civilized world 
two or three commodities came to be specially desirable as media of exchange, on 
account of the fact that these commodities were more widely and generally desired 
than others. 

But when does a commodity become money? A commodity may frequently be 
used in exchange, and yet not be money. We can say of a commodity that it 
becomes money when it is generally accepted,’not because it is needed in itself, not 
because it is desired directly and immediately to satisfy a want, but because it is 
intended to exchange it in turn for those things which will in themselves satisfy 
wants. This gives us as a definition of money the following: ‘‘Money is what- 
ever passes freely from hand to hand as a medium of exchange.’’? The same thing 
which passes freely from hand to hand may be used for other purposes than as a 
medium of exchange, but its useas a medium of exchange must be a marked feature 
of whatever is properly called money. ‘This definition of money which has just 
been presented gives us money reduced to what may be called its lowest terms. 
Money may do other things besides serving as a medium of exchange, but it must at 
least do this. This function may be performed altogether apart from law, and in 
fact the development of money does precede legislation upon money, even if it be 
true that law plays an important part in its development, promoting its use as a 
medium of exchange, and frequently imparting to it other characteristics besides. 

Many kinds of economic goods have served as money. In the time of Homer 
cattle were used as money, and they have so been used during a considerable portion 
of human history. Even in our country, cattle were used in colonial times as 
money. Cubes of tea, too, have been used as money ; so have dates, and so have 
furs. Oil has served for this purpose, and in Switzerland cheese has been often 
-employed as a medium of exchange. In acertain part of Michigan shingles were 
at one time used as money, and were called “Flat River currency.’? It must be 
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noticed that these various commodities were used as money in those parts of the 


world where they were widely desired. 


It probably has never happened that furs 


have been used as money in a tropical country. 

In the course of evolution, however, various metals came to be preferred as 
media of exchange, especially iron, lead, copper, silver and gold; and finally gold 
and silver came to be preferred to all other metals, and they have now acquired the 


distinctive title of ‘‘ precious metals.”’ 


5. THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF 
MONEY. 


(1) Money the Medium of Exchange.—It is our 
present object to inquire what money is and what 
money does. But while this title follows the usual 
order of expression, we note, at the outset, that 
the first question is to be answered only after and 
through the second. That is money; all that is 
money ; only that is money, which performs a 
certain office. To parody a familiar proverb: 
Money is that Money does. 

Not a little of the confusion which has reigned 
in this department of inquiry has resulted from 
the failure of writers to fix their attention persist- 
ently on the money function, and to treat that as 
money, all that, and only that, which performs 
this function. Nearly all systematic writers on 
political economy allow themselves, at a certain 
stage in their investigations, to be diverted from 
the contemplation of the office of money, and 
begin to generalize what they observe as the com- 
mon features of those numerous forms of money 
which appear in a primitive condition of industrial 
society. 

Proceeding, then, to consider how exchanges 
are effected in the modern and more complicated 
social system, they find an instrument in use 
which they compare with their generalized defini- 
tion of money, and finding a failure of corre- 
spondence at a vital point, they reject this 
instrument as not money. 

Observing still another form of the same instru- 
ment, which they find liable to grave abuse, and, 
in fact, not infrequently, or even habitually, so 
abused, and having decided that money is a good 
thing, they reject this also as being not money, 
because it is a bad thing, as they esteem it; 
whereas we shall, I think, reach the conclusion 
that, in addition to the discrimination of things as 
money and not money, based on the determination 
whether they do, or do not, perform the money 
function, we must make the further discrimination 
between good money and bad money, a distinction 
observed by scarcely a single writer of eminence 
on this theme. : 

Let me repeat, money is to be known by its 
doing a certain work. Money is not gold, though 
gold may be money; sometimes gold is money 
and sometimes it is not. Money is no one thing, 
no group of many things having any material 
property incommon, On the contrary, any thing 
may be money; and any thing, in a given time 
and place, is money which then and there per- 
forms a certain function. Alwaysand everywhere 
that which does the money-work is the money- 
thing. 

The conclusion which the text-book writers, 
with a few notable exceptions, have derived from 
the contemplation of what.I may call the primitive 
forms of money, including herein silver and gold, 
not less than oxen and wheat, is that money is 








and must be ‘‘a material recompense, or equiva- 
lent.”” The phrase is that of M. Chevalier, the 
eminent French economist, as translated by Mr. 
Cobden. Let us test the validity of this conclu- 
sion. 

We have just passed through an exciting polit- 
ical contest, to which I beg permission to refer, 
but for no partisan purpose. 

In the late election the main contest everywhere 
at the North, at least, was about the financial 
issue. The orators and the newspapers of the 
hard-money party, pretty much everywhere took 
the ground that the legal-tender notes issued by 
the United States government, inconvertible in 
fact, were not money. Their ciaim was not that 
the greenbacks were bad money, but that they 
were not money at all; and in this they followed 
closely enough the line of reasoning and even the 
language of the most eminent economists of this 
and other countries. 

Yet the great majority of those who heard the 
speeches of the hard-money orators and read the 
editorials of the hard-money journals, must have 
been dissatisfied with the reasoning and with the 
result. Plain men know perfectly well that green- | 
backs are money, and have been money these 
seventeen years—bad money, if you please, but 
none the less money. And there is too much 
reason to believe that when the common sense of 
the uninstructed auditor and reader, overrode the 
distinctions by which it was sought to exclude the 
greenback from the category of money, prejudice 
may have been derived against the entire body of 
economical views that were being presented in the 
immediate connection. Certainly the advocate of 
hard money is stronger in urging that inconvert- 
ible paper is bad money, than in arguing that it 
is not money at all. 

Money is commonly defined as a medium of 
exchange. 

While the term is somewhat too vague for exact 
definition, yet as this phrase is commonly under- 
stood, it is correct. 

Money is that which passes freely from hand to 
hand throughout the community, in final dis- 
charge of debts and full payment for commodities, 
being accepted equally without reference to the 
character or credit of the person who offers it, and 
without the intention of the person who receives 
it to consume it or enjoy it, or apply it to any 
other use than, in turn, to tender it to others in 
discharge of debts or payment for commodi- 
ties. 

Let us take an illustration from the history of 
Virginia. Tobacco early became the staple export 
of that colony. Since tobacco was in unfailing de- 
mand for shipment abroad, it was readily taken at 
the country store. Every planter brought his 
tobacco thither with perfect assurance, knowing 
that it would be taken as a matter of course. 
—‘‘ Voney in Its Relations to Trade aud Indus- 
try,” by Francis A. Walker, pp. 1-4. 
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6. THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF MONEY (Continued). 


In the preceding lesson we have considered money as a medium of exchange. 
In time money comes to serve other purposes which are more or less fundamental. 
We have in truth, in the course of evolution, the emergence of various kinds of 

money, and some of these have a larger range of functions than others. 

‘hat function which is most closely connected with the function of money as a 
medium of exchange is its debt-paying function. Money satisfies past obligations, 
and perhaps in modern times nothing could be properly called money which did 
not add this function to the former. In fact it may be said that the payment of a 
debt is frequently the completion of anexchange. Adding the debt-paying function 
to its function as a medium of exchange, we get the following conception of money: 
‘“ Money is whatever passes freely from hand to hand asa medium of exchange, 
and is generally received in final discharge of debt.”’ 

This has been taken for one conception of money. The truth is that the word 
‘‘money’’? does not always mean the same thing. (1) ‘There are different kinds of 
money, and different conceptions of money. Money is not a word-sign standing for 
one idea only. On the contrary, it stands for at least three separate ideas, although 
these ideas are closely related. The definition which we have just had gives us 
what we may call the popular conception of money, or money in the popular sense. 

In this definition it is stated that money is generally received in final discharge 
of debt. ‘That which is money may not be always.thus received, just as there may 
be those who will refuse to accept the ordinary medium of exchange when they 
wish to exchange some commodities for others. Special agreements may be made, 
and sometimes are made, to avoid the acceptance of at least some kinds of money as 
a discharge of debt. Contracts have, for example, been made, calling for payment 
in certain quantities of gold, and in England also calling for certain quantities of 
wheat. But that which is money in the sense in which it has been defined must, 
as a general rule, be received in final discharge of debt. The use of standard silver 
dollars in the United States affords an illustration. While contracts have been 
made which call for payment in gold, there never has been a time when the stand- 
ard silver dollars have not, as a general rule, been received in final. discharge of 
debt. 

We must next consider in this connection the legal-tender quality of money. 
In modern times the law almost invariably ascribes to money a certain power of 
making payments, and this assists money to perform the function which has been 
described as its general acceptance in final discharge of debt. This legal-tender 
quality of money is the.very essence of money in the legal sense. Indeed we may 
say simply that in the legal sense, whatever the law declares to be legal-tender, is 
money. Money in the legal sense may or may not be money in other senses, 
depending upon the wisdom of law-makers. It has happened in the past that the 
law has ascribed a legal-tender quality to that which has not generally been received 
either as a medium of exchange or in discharge of debt. But at the present time 
the author does not recall any legal-tender money in any country which is not at 
the same time money in the popular sense, and it may be safely said that nothing 
of the kind exists in any civilized country. 

The power to pay debts may exist apart from legal-tender acts, but the law 
defines and renders more precise this power, and assists money to perform its debt- 
paying function. ‘The ‘‘trade dollars’? which existed in this country a few years 
ago, illustrate forcibly the power of the law in making a commodity money, both in 
the legal and in the popular sense of the word. The trade dollar contained more 
pure silver than the standard dollar, and yet the former was not money in either 
one of the two senses named, but finally became a commodity which sold for less 
than one dollar. At the same time, the standard dollars, containing the smaller 
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quantity of silver, were freely received at full value as a medium of exchange and 
in payment of debt. It was not till the government finally agreed to redeem the 
trade dollars that they again recovered the power of a dollar in exchange and in 
payment of a debt. The legal-tender quality may exist with limitations. The 
standard dollars and silver dollars and greenbacks are full legal-tenders; but the 
silver change, that is to say, silver in pieces smaller than one dollar, is legal-tender 
only up to the amount of ten dollars. 

It has already been intimated that the power of government with respect to 
money is a limited one. In past times that has been declared to be money which 
has not generally been soreceived. ‘This was the case with the French “‘assignats,”’ 
issued during the French Revolution. Although at first freely and generally received, 
they finally came to be received only with the greatest reluctance or not at all, and 


only with an enormous discount from their normal value. 
has great power, has also its limitations. 


Government, while it 
It can act effectively only through the 


laws of value, and in harmony with these laws. 





6. THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF 
MONEY (Continued). 


(1) Different Mediums of Exchange.—Some 
years since, Mademoiselle Zélie, a singer of the 
ThéAatre Lyrique at Paris, made a professional 
tour round the world, and gave aconcert in the 
Society Islands. Inexchange for an air from Norma 
and a few other songs, she was to receive a third 
part of the receipts. When counted, her share was 
found to consist of three pigs, twenty-three 
turkeys, forty-four chickens, five thousand cocoa- 
nuts, besides considerabie quantities of bananas, 
lemons, and oranges. At the Halle in Paris, as 
the prima donna remarks in her lively letter, 
printed by M. Wolowski, this amount of live- 
stock and vegetables might have brought four 
thousand francs, which would have been good re- 
muneration for five songs. In the Society Isiands, 
however, pieces of money were very scarce ; and 
as Mademoiselle could not consume any consider- 
able portion of the receipts herself, it became 
necessary in the meantime to feed the pigs and 
poultry with the fruit. ao 

When Mr. Wallace was traveling in the Malay 
Archipelago, he seems to have suffered rather from 
the scarcity than the superabundance of provisions. 
In his most interesting account of his travels, he 
tells us that in some of the islands, where there 
was no proper currency, he could not procure sup- 
plies for dinner without a special bargain and 
much chaffering upon each occasion. If the ven- 
dor of fish or other coveted eatables did not meet 
with the sort of exchange desired, he would pass 
on, and Mr. Wallace and his party had to go with- 
out their dinner. It therefore became very desir- 
able to keep on hand a supply of articles, such as 
knives, pieces of cloth, arrack, or sago cakes, to 
multiply the chance that one or other article would 
suit the itinerant merchant. 

In modern civilized society the inconveniences 
of the primitive method of exchange are wholly 
unknown, and might almost seem to be imaginary. 
Accustomed from our earliest years to the use of 
money, we are unconscious of the inestimable 
benefits which it confers upon us; and only when 
we recur to altogether different states of society 
can we realize the difficulties which arise in its 
absence. It is even surprising to be reminded that 
barter is actually the sole method of commerce 
among many uncivilized races. 





There is something absurdly incongruous in the 
fact that a joint-stock company, called ‘‘The 
African Barter Company, Limited,’ exists in 
London, which carries on its transactions upon the 
West Coast of Africa entirely by bartering Euro- 
pean manufactures for palm oil, gold dust, ivory, 
cotton, coffee, gum, and other raw produce. 

The earliest form of exchange must have con- 
sisted in giving what was not wanted directly, for 
that which was wanted. This simple trafic we 
call darter or truck, the French ¢rvoc, and distin- 
guish it from sale and purchase in which one of 
the articles exchanged is intended to be held only 
for a short time, until it is parted with in a second 
act of exchange. The object which thus tempo- 
rarily intervenes in sale and purchase, is money. 

At first sight it might seem that the use of 
money only doubles the trouble, by making two 
exchanges necessary where one was sufficient ; but 
a slight analysis of the difficulties inherent in 
simple barter shows that the balance of trouble 
lies quite in the opposite direction. Only by such 
au analysis can we become aware that money per- 
forms not merely one service to us, but several 
different services, each indispensable. Modern 
society could not exist in its present complex form, 
without the means which money constitutes of 
valuing, distributing, and contracting for com- 
modities of various kinds. 


WANT OF COINCIDENCE IN BARTER. 


The first difficulty in barter is to find two 
persons whose disposable possessions mutually 
suit each other’s wants. There may be many 
people wanting, and many possessing those things 
wanted; but to allow of an act of barter, there 
must be a double coincidence, which will rarely 
happen. 

A hunter having returned from a successful 
chase has plenty of game, and may want arms 
and ammunition to renew the chase. But those 
who have arms may happen to be well supplied 
with game, so that no direct exchange is possible. 
In civilized society the owner of a house may find 
it unsuitable, and may have his eye upon another 
house exactly fitted to his needs. Buteven if the 
owner of this second house wishes to part with it 
at all, it is exceedingly unlikely that he will 
exactly reciprocate the feelings of the first owner, 
and wish to barter houses. 

Sellers and purchasers can only be made to fit, 
by the use of some commodity, some merchandise 
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banale, as the French call it, which all are willing 
to receive for a time, so that what is obtained by 
salein one case, may be used in purchase in another. 
This common commodity is called a medium of 
exchange, because it forms a third or intermediate 
term in all acts of commerce. 

Within the last few years a curious attempt has 
been made to revive the practice of barter by the 
circulation of advertisements. The Hachange and 
Martis a newspaper which devotes itself to mak- 
ing known all the odd property which its advertis- 
ers are willing to give for some coveted article. 
One person has some old coins and a bicycle, and 
wants to barter them for a good concertina. A 
young lady desires to possess ‘‘ Middlemarch,”’ 
and offers a variety of old songs, of which she has 
become tired. 

Judging from the size and circulation of the 
paper, and the way in which its scheme has been 
imitated by some other weekly papers, we must 
assume that the offers are sometimes accepted, and 
that the printing press can bring about, in some 
degree, the double coincidence necessary to an act 
of barter. 

WANT OF A MEASURE OF VALUE. 

A second difficulty arises in barter. At what 
rate is any exchange to be made? If a certain 
quantity of beef be given for a certain quantity of 
corn, and in like manner corn be exchanged 
for cheese, and cheese for eggs, and eggs for flax, 
and so on, still the question willarise—How much 
beef for how much flax, or how much of any one 
commodity for a given quantity of another? 

In a state of barter the price-current list would 
be amost complicated document, for each com- 
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modity would have to be quoted in terms of every 


other commodity, or elsecomplicated rule-of-three 
sums would become necessary. Between one hun- 
dred articles there must exist no less than four 
thousand nine hundred and fifty ratios of ex- 
change, and all these ratios must be carefully ad- 
justed so as to be consistent with each other, else 
the acute trader will be able to profit by buying 
from some and selling to others, 

All such trouble is avoided if any one commod- 
ity be chosen, and its ratio of exchange with each 
other commodity be quoted. Knowing how much 
corn is to be bought for a pound of silver, and also 
how much flax for thesame quantity of silver, we 
learn without further trouble how much corn ex- 
changes for so much flax. Thechosen commodity 


| becomesa common denominator or common Measure 


of value, in terms of which we estimate the values 
of all other goods, so that their values become 
capable of the most easy comparison. 


WANT OF MEANS OF SUBDIVISION. 


A third but it may bea minor inconvenience of 
barter arises from the impossibility of dividing 
many kinds of goods. A store of corn, a bag of 
gold dust, a carcass of meat, may be portioned 
out, and more or less may be given in exchange 
for what is wanted. But the tailor, as we are 
reminded in several treatises on political economy, 
may have a coat ready to exchange, but it much 
exceeds in value the bread which he wishes to get 
from the baker, or the meat from the butcher. He 
cannot cut the coat up without destroying the 
value of his handiwork.—‘‘ Woney and the Mechan- 
ism of Exchange,’ by Jevons, pp. 1-5. 
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I. TRANSFERS OF ECONOMIC GOODS AND THEIR NATURE. —Why Transfers should not 
be Included in that part of Economics which deals with Production or Distribution. 


between Value and Riches, 
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and debt-payment. 


UTILITIES AND VALUE.—The Various kinds of Wants, and their Satisfaction, 


The Distinction 


VALUE AND PRICE.—The Uiility of Water and of Iron contrasted with their Value. 
DEMAND AND SUPPLY.—The Influence of Fashion on the Market. 

THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF MONEY. 1 y. 
THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF MONEY (Continued).—Legal tender Money. Money 





QUESTIONS. 


I. Define Transfers. 
of Exchange to Production ? 


2. What does Mill say concerning the laws of value ? 


statement? Define Utility. 


Why are Transfers more inclusive than Exchanges ? 


Distinguish between Value and Utilities. 


What ts the relation 


What lesson would you draw from his 
What 1s the relation of riches 


to utilities, as the former term 1s used by Ricardo ? 

8. Contrast the value of water with its utility. Contrast the value of iron with the value of gold. 

4. What influence does fashion have upon supply and demand? Enumerate all the bad effects of 
fashion which have fallen under your observation. Enumerate all the good effects of fashion which 
you have observed. What ts tt that induces exchange? What is it that limits production along any one 
line 2? 

5. In what did money originate? What was it that led to the selection of various commodities as 
money 2 Mention all the kinds of money of which vou have heard or read. 

6. Define money in the popular sense. Define money in the legal sense. 


SUBJECTS*SFOR SPECIALS TU DY 


The subjects of Utility and Transfers afford an indefinite number of topics for study and 
investigation. 
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7. THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF MONEY (Concluded). 


We have considered two qualities of money, namely its power to effect 
exchanges, and its power to pay debts. The last-named quality, that is its power 
to pay debts, suggests a use of money to effect transfers of property. Money isa 
-medium through which transfers are effected. Through the instrumentality ot 
money, property is transferred from individual to individual, from place to place, 
and from timeto time. Money transfers property from country to country, and from 
one age to another. But not-all money will perform these functions ; and we now 
approach another conception of money, which may be designated as the economic 
conception, inasmuch as it is the conception upon which economists have laid great 
weight. Money most effectively transfers property from place to place when it has 
full value in its material, that is to say, 
when the material of which a given piece 
of money is composed has the same value 
as the nominal value of the money. 
As an illustration we may take our 
gold eagle, and the United States note for 
ten dollars. If the gold eagle is melted 
down, the material of which it is com- 
posed is still worth ten dollars; whereas 
the United States note, apart from what is 
inscribed upon it, has practically no value. 
Money in this the economic sense must 
in itself serve as a store of value. 

In the economic sense it also serves as 
a unit of value measurement in itself. The _ 
unit of value measurement in the United 
States at the present time is gold. Every 
other sort of money is brought into rela- 
tion with that, and it is the gold which 
gives the measure of value. This is a 
point in regard to which there is contro- Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, Yale University. 
versy to be sure; but the present writer 
cannot understand how things can be brought into comparison and their values 
weighed against each other, except through the medium of that which has value 
in itself. I exchange wheat for a ten dollar United States note, and in turn I 
exchange this ten dollar note for a coat. "The coat and the wheat are brought 
into relation with each other through this note, but this note refers back again 
to a certain quantity of pure gold. Professor Knies has brought this out 
effectively in the question:. What would be the value of such a note, or 
what would one do with it, if instead of being inscribed with the words ‘‘ ten 
dollars’’ it were inscribed with ten “so so,’’ or with ten ‘‘ha ha’? 

John Stuart Mill in his folztical Economy tells us about a “macute’’ or an 
imaginary unit of value measurement, devoid of any intrinsic value. This seems to 
the present writer an impossibility, and in fact it has been discovered that Mill was 
mistaken. ‘The macute really signified a certain number of cowry-shells, though 
the number appears to have varied from time to time. "The Century Dictionary 
says of the macute that it was a kind of money used on the West Coast of Africa, 
consisting originally of two thousand cowries. 

Money also serves as a store of capital-value. This function of money was 
pointed out some time since by Prof. Carl Menger, and has been well described by 
Prof. Arthur T. Hadley in his work ‘‘Economics.’’ Capital is held in the form of 
money ‘‘as a cash-reserve to secure solvency.’’ Money is capital, and capital in 
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the most general sense of the word.(1) Through money, capitalin the general, or 
rather let us say in the generic, sense, is accumulated ; and in order to carry on 
business in a modern community it is requisite that a portion of capital should be 


invested in money. (2) 


Summing up, then, what has been said: We find that money, according to the 
economic conception, must first serve directly and immediately as a measure of 
value ; secondly it must serve as a medium of exchange ; in the third place it must 
be capable of serving as a means of making payments; (3) and fourthly it must be 


a store or receptacle of value. 


7. THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF 
MONEY (Concluded). 


(1) Money as Capital.—Nearly all business 


contracts and agreements—sales, leases, wages, . 


loans, insurance, etc.—call for payments of money 
from at least one party. 

Money is best defined as a thing which, by com- 
mon consent ofthe business community, is used as 
a basis of commercial obligations. Whatever may 
be chosen for this purpose, becomes, by the very 
fact of being thus used, a convenient standard for 
measuring private wealth—a value denominator, 
as 1t is sometimes called—by means of which the 
power and advantage attaching to the ownership 
of different kinds of saleable property can be com- 

ared. 
: There are two quite distinct purposes for which 
supplies of money are needed by the business com- 
munity and its individual members. 

(1.) A certain amount of capital must be held 
in this form as a cash reserve to secure solvency. 

(2.) A large amount of income may be received 
in this form as a convenient medium of exchange. 
The latter function seems at first sight much more 
important than the former. The volume of trans- 
actions settled by payments of money as a medium 
of exchange in the course of a year is far greater 
than the whole amount of cash reserve in exist- 
ence at any one time. 

In spite of this disparity, the function of money 
as capital is of more fundamental consequence. If 
we have a proper cash reserve of money, we can 
use other things as media of exchange. We can 
make our payments by bank checks or other in- 
struments of credit. If we have not an adequate 
reserve of capital in the form of money, no credit 
or banking system, however well devised, will act 
as a substitute. The individual or the community 
that wishes to do a successful business must keep 
an adequate stock of cash—not necessarily as a 
means of payment, but as a guarantee of solvency. 

The ease with which other means of exchange 
can be substituted for money, does not prove that 
money is unnecessary; it proves that its function 
asa means of exchange is not the sole or even 
the principal object for which it is needed.— 
“Economics,” by Arthur Twining Hadley, pp. 180, 
ISI. 

(2) Money and Monetary Problems.—I shall 
not attempt to give a short and simple definition 
of money, because it seems to me that the meaning 
of the term must vary according to circumstances. 
An illustration will make this quite clear. 

What is meant in the money articles of the 
newspapers by the supply of money and the 
demand for money ? 

Everyone knows it is not merely coin or notes 
of the Bank of England, but they would have 
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some difficulty in explaining what else ought to be 
included. The important thing however for our 
present purpose, is not to decide what is the most 
appropriate meaning to give to the term ‘‘money,”’ 
but to describe certain functions of the industrial 
world which are generally briefly spoken of as 
being performed by money. 


MONEY AS A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. 


First of all let us consider money as a medium 
of exchange, and its importance in this capacity. 

It is easy to imagine, even in primitive society, 
the inconvenience of pure barter. The griefs of 
the boot maker wanting a hat, who found many 
who had hats but did not at the time want boots, 
and many men who wanted boots badly enough 
but were quite as ill off, temporarily or perma- 
nently, respecting hats, have been related by every 
writer on money. 

But what is not so often attended to, is the ever 
increasing importance, with the growing complex- 
ity of industrial societies, of a universal medium 
of exchange ; it becomes, as division of labor is 
extended, not merely a convenience in distributing 
the finished product, but an actual necessary of 
production, 

Let anyone consider the vast series of operations 
necessary to provide for the maintenance in our 
days, of the family of an unskilled laborer: or better 
still, let him glance over the list of occupations of 
the people in the census reports, in which he will 
find hundreds of names to which he can attach no 
meaning whatever. 

Without some common medium of exchange, it 
would be absolutely impossible under our present 
industrial system to carry on the manufactures 
and commerce of the country. The only conceiv- 
able alternative would be governmental control of 
the most elaborate kind pervading every home, 
involving in itself an enormous waste of time and 
labor. 

Without a complete revolution in the conditions 
of society, a medium of exchange is indispensable. 
Production rests on a division of labor, and divi- 
sion of labor involves easy and prompt exchange, 
which again involves a common medium. 

Money in this sense is as essential to the in- 
terchange of commodities, as language to the 
interchange of ideas, and in the last resort the 
exchange of commodities is for the most part the 
exchange of the services through which they are 
made. Thus money, in the sense of a common 
medium of exchange, is necessary in order to 
exchange all kinds of labor, from the highest to 
the lowest. 

In these days we are so familiar with this uni- 
versal medium, with this alchemist’s stone which 
turns everything to gold—land and labor, the 
fleeting wealth of the present and the stored wealth 
of the past—that it is difficult for us to realize the 
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state of a nation in which custom took the place 
of contract, and the mass of the people lived 
practically without money. 

There can be no doubt that during the Middle 
Ages the commutation of various services and 
labor dues, into money equivalents was the princi- 

al factor in the industrial progress of that period. 

The break-up of feudalism, the independence of 
the towas, the abolition of serfdom and the growth 
of commerce, are all largely due to the substitu- 
tion of money payments resting on contracts, in 
place of services founded on law and custom. So, 
far from being an evil, during this period, at any 
rate, the extension ofthe use of money as a medium 
of exchange was the means of effecting great social 
reforms, and there can be little doubt that progress 
was retarded largely by the deficiency of the 
precious metals, and especially the dearth of 
silver. 

The Socialists who look on money as an engine 
by which the rich, torture the poor, will find in 
many instances that, on the contrary, it has been 
the greatest benefactor of labor. We have a 
modern instance of the benefits of money pay- 
ments.in the state of things which led to the 
. passing of the Truck Acts. Everyone knows that 
the worst mode in which a workman can be paid 
for his labor is in a quantity of the commodity 
which he makes, or assists in making—in cider for 
example as was the custom in some places in 
England. 


MONEY AS A MEASURE OF VALUES. 


Necessarily involved in this function of money 
as a medium of exchange is its function as a meas- 
ure of values. It is useless to convert all things 
and services into terms of money, as a medium of 
exchange unless this is done at certain rates, 

What we want to know in any given case, is not 
the bare fact that by means of money, exchanges 
can be effected between one commodity and ten 
thousand others, but we want some measure of 
the rates of exchange. 

Now it is quite possible that the actual medium 
of exchange adopted, may not be itself the measure 
in which values are expressed—it may itself be 
measured by some other standard. In this coun- 
try at the present time, the standard unit of 
value, is the sovereign, which consists of a definite 
amount of gold and alloy fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Consequently all values in this country are 
measured in pounds and parts of pounds. But 
although the sovereign is the standard unit, it is 
by no means the exclusive medium of exchange. 
We use not only silver and bronze, but paper as 
the actual medium. 

The important point to observe, however, is that 
all these substances used as actual means of ex- 
change, are measured in terms of the sovereign, 
either as multiples or sub-multiples. Wages, ac- 
cording to the quality of the labor, the times of 
payment, etc., are paid sometimes in pence, some- 
times in shillings, sometimes in bank notes, 
sometimes in checks, but the standard measure is 
the sovereign, and the values of the pence, shil- 
lings, notes or pence depend on their relations to 
the sovereign. It is extremely important to dis- 
tinguish between the actual medium and the 
measure of reckoning. 

In some parts of Scotland the rent paid for land 
depends on the prices of certain kinds of agricul- 
tural produce; in effect, we may suppose that the 
rents consist nominally of so much corn. But 
they would not be actually paid in corn. Instead 
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of the rents depending on the prices of a few agri- 
cultural products they must depend on the prices 
of a hundred different articles. That would be 
just as if the farmer stipulated to pay certain 
quantities of these articles in different proportions. 

We see then, that the two functions of money 
already noticed are not necessarily performed by 
the same thing; and we may measure in terms of 
one thing, and pay in termsof another, but the two 
functions are equally necessary to an industrial 
society, and are mutually dependent. The 
medium of exchange would be useless, unless 
measured in terms of the standard, and the 
measure would be useless, unless some common 
medium of giving effect to it practically, is adopted. 

A person who has something to sell—whether 
labor, or land or produce—wants to know, not 
only that his commodity bears a certain proportion 
in value to the commodities of other sellers—that 


_is, he not only wants his commodity measured as 
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E. Benjamin Andrews. (Cf page 309.) 


the others are measured—but he wants some 
medium by which he can make as many purchases 
of these commodities as his article entitles him to 
obtain. — ‘‘ 7reatise on Money,” by J. Shield 
Nicholson, M.A., pp, 16-21. 

(3) Demand for Money.—The demand for 
money is madeup of the goods offered for money, 
multiplied into the number of times these goods 
are sold or resold, while the supply of money con- 
sists of the quantity in circulation, multiplied into 
the average number of times that each piece 
changes hands in exchange for goods. 

The nimble sixpence does the work of the slow 
shilling. Were we making arrangements for the 
transportation of a large body of grain from 
Albany to Boston, it-is evident that the number of 
cars of a given capacity must sustain some 
necessary ratio to the bulk to be transported ; but 
it is manifest that we could not ascertain how 
many cars would be required to carry so much 
wheat until we knew how often on the average 
the cars could make the trip.—‘ Woney in Sts 
Relations to Trade and Industry,” by Francs A. 
Walker, p. 40. 
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8. GOOD MG hE 


We have various kinds of money, and we have good money and bad money. 
But something more than this ought to be said. We may sometimes hear state- 
ments about absolutely bad money, but these can hardly be true; for if anything 
performs at all the functions of money, it cannot be absolutely bad. An absolutely 
bad money we can never have. All money that we have ever had has performed 
its functions more or less imperfectly, and it is not conceivable that any money 
should function perfectly. In money there is neither absolute goodness nor abso- 
lute badness, but all degrees of both. Money may be very good or very bad, and 
what we desire is to secure as good money as possible. It becomes necessary, then, 
to examine into those qualities which are desirable in money, and these qualities 
emerge naturally from the functions which money has to perform. 

Considered merely as a medium of exchange, that is good money which is freely 
accepted as such a medium. ‘This is quite simple, and it is not difficult to secure 
the kind of money which is readily acceptable as a medium of exchange. All 
money which is in use in the civilized world performs this function fairly well. But 
money serves also asa means of making payments for debts which have been incurred 
in the past. It is a standard of deferred payments. I agree at some time in the . 
future to make a payment of ten dollars. I have in mind a certain quantity of 
value in its most general sense, or as some would say, of abstract value. Let us 
suppose, however, that when the time of payment arrives the value of money has 
greatly increased. {am then obliged to pay more than I anticipated, and this may 
result in an injury to me, the debtor. This brings before us the subject of appreci- 
ation of money. If, on the other hand, money has fallen in value, my creditor 
receives less than he anticipated, and he may be grievously wronged. ‘This raises 
the question of the depreciation of money. On account of the close connection 
between past, present and future, in our economic life, or in other words, on account 
of the continuity ofthis economic life, appreciation or depreciation of money are 
facts of the utmost significance. It is held very generally by writers on the subject 
of money, that the value of money, as measured by commodities and services should 
be constant; that good money is that of which the value does not vary from time to 
time. (1) 

It is probably safe to say that writers in the past have generally had in mind 
equal quantities of commodities and services when they have discussed constancy in 
the value of money, and have pronounced in favor of money which is invariable in 
value. Recently, however, at least among those in the United States who favor gold 
monometallism, there has arisen a different interpretation of constancy in the value 
of money. It is admitted by all that prices of commodities have generally fallen 
during the past twenty-five years. It is claimed, however, by some that this works - 
no injustice to the debtors and does not unduly favor the creditors, inasmuch as the 
fall in prices has been due to improvements in production. ‘This is the same thing 
as putting forward the claim that the creditor is entitled to receive the same number 
of units of economic energy which the money he receives would have purchased at 
the time the debt or the obligation was incurred. This gives the creditor the 
advantages of improvements. If a given quantity of economic energy, that is to 
say, a given expenditure of labor and capital, will produce goods represented by a 
at the time the debt is incurred, but will produce goods to the amount of 2a at the 
time the debt is discharged, then the creditor, according to this view, is entitled to 
2a goods. ‘This happens, if when the debt is incurred, a dollar buys only half as 
much as when the debt is discharged. Others claim, however, that if the creditor 
receives equal quantities of economic goods and services he has received all that he 
is justly entitled to. Consequently these latter would have a money that was so 
adjusted as to secure uniform prices at all times. We thus perceive that the ques- 
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tion of an invariable measure of value is by no means an easy one. The claim put 
forward in favor of the debtor is, in part at least, based upon the fact that the active 
and enterprising portion of the community is quite generally in debt, while the 
lenders of the community are generally those who represent past accumulations, and 
are consequently at least comparatively an idle class, not equally entitled with the 
debtors to share in the improvements in production. It is not necessary to take 
sides in order to assert that the general rule just laid down in regard to the eco- 
nomic activity of debtors, as compared with the economic activity of creditors 
requires important modifications. The reader has only to look about him and to 
notice the facts which come under his own observation, to become convinced that such 
is the case. ‘The same man is frequently both debtor and creditor; and even if there 
is an idle class, living upon incomes of past accuimulations, there is at the same 
time a class living upon the incomes of such accumulations, who perform the most 
valuable services to the community. There is not a great city in the civilized world 
in which it would not fare ill with the people if those services should cease which 
proceed from persons living upon the income of past accumulations. In fact, 
nothing is more difficult than the attempt to make any division of the community 
into debtors and creditors, to correspond with any division of the community into 
classes based upon merit or service to society. The division of the community into 
debtors and creditors is neither coincident with a division into good and bad citizens, 


nor jis it coincident with a division of the community into wealthy and poor citizens. 





8. GOOD MONEY. 


(1) An Ideal Dollar.—It is always either as- 
sumed or admitted that the ideal sort of money 
would be money with a unit having a steadfast, 
general purchasing power, says Ricardo, in one of 
the ablest monetary treatises ever penned. 

‘All writers on the subject of money have agreed 
that uniformity in the value of the circulating 
medium is an object greatly to be desired. Every 
improvement, therefore which can promote an 
approximation to that object, by diminishing the 
causes of variation, should be adopted. . . . A 
currency may be considered as perfect, of which 
the standard is invariable, which always conforms 
to that standard, and in the use of which the 
utmost economy is practiced. During the 
late discussions on the bullion question, it was 
most justly contended that a currency to be per- 
fect should be absolutely invariable in value.’’ 

Were money merely a medium of exchange, 
something to be spoken into being for each act of 
traffic and then annihilated, permanence in its 
worth could be dispensed with. 

But money, also, besides furnishing ofir system 
of value denominations, measures value, serves as 
a reservoir of value, and as a standard for deferred 
payments. To fulfill ideally any one of the last- 
named offices, it must preserve its general purchas- 
ing power unchanged. Increase in the value of 
money robs debtors. It forces every one of them 
to pay more than he covenanted—not more dol- 
lars, but more value, the given number of dollars 
embodying at date of payment, greater value than 
at date of contract. Decrease in the value of 
money robs creditors, necessitating each to put up 
in payment of what is due to him, with a smaller 
modicum of value than was agreed upon. 

Such loss, whichever the direction of its inci- 
dence, is a misforturie not only jurally, but also 
economically. It isso much friction against the 
natural and desirable free play of exchange among 
men. In case money gains in power over com- 
modities, so that prices fall, a quite special degree 








of this friction is experienced. A rise 
in prices, or what is the same, a fall in 
the value of money, though also an evil, has 
this incidental advantage, that unless so marked 
as to imply undue speculation or other morbid 
commercial conditions, it tempts money out of its 
hiding places into circulation, giving briskness to 
business, 
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All admit this, as has been said, yet many forget 
it. We have, in this country, for many years, 
been hearing much about an honest dollar. What 
is an honest dollar? 

It is to be feared that few of the people who 
love the phrase apprehend with much clearness its 
true meaning. Itis very often taken for granted 
that a gold dollar must be an honest: dollar, and 
one may hear this alleged by reasoners in the 
same breath with the admission made by all, that 
money is good in proportion to its stability of 
value. The two positions are, of course, con- 
tradictory, except upon the pretense that no 
well-informed person will offer, that gold never 
appreciates nor depreciates. 

Again, we often hear or read discourse to the 
effect that holders of money have a sacred moral 
right to all the increment of value which can 
possibly come to it, so that any effort to regulate, 
at least, to limit such increment, must be wrong, 
unjust to the creditor class. 

But thisisanimplicit, ifitisnot anexplicit, denial 
of the primary truth of monetary science, that 
good money must have a steadfast general pur- 
chasing power. Gain in money’s purchasing 
power is change in that power, and ought not to 
be. Of the two, loss in such power is more toler- 
able than gain; in other words, a régime of rising 
prices is less outrageous than one of falling prices. 
But eitheris a bad thing. An ideal dollar would 
buy always precisely the same amount of general 
commodity.—£. Benjamin Andrews, Publications 
American Economic Association, Vol. LV., pp. 
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9. GOOD MONEY (Continued). 


To’sum up briefly what has been urged in the foregoing lesson, this. may be 
said: It is probably safest to strive for that value of money which would divide the 
benefits of improvements in production between both debtors and creditors, and a 
money which does that we may call a money with constancy in value. 

Good money robs neither creditors nor debtors, but favors each class equally. 

Closely connected with the foregoing, the principle can be laid down that money 
is not a proper instrument for economic reform. Good money does not effect a redis- 
tribution of wealth, nor does it even modify the existing distribution of wealth. It 
is not an appropriate agency for the readjustment of economic relations. "The aim 
of good money is static, that is to say, it seeks to preserve, not to change, existing 
conditions. ‘There are appropriate agencies through which those may act who think 
a redistribution of wealth a desirable thing and who hold that the goal of general 
economic evolution must be a readjustment of social relations; but of these agencies 
money is not one. 

It is scarcely possible to insist upon this too strongly. Probably nothing has 
more injured the cause of general social reform in this country than the effort to 
_ connect it with monetary reform. If a change in money is made, such as to be 
injurious to the creditor class, it may injure a poor widow, and enrich a millionaire. 
In all probability it would injure the wage-earning class, and that for this reason if 
no other, that wages as expressed in money do not increase as rapidly as do the 
prices of things which the wage-earner must purchase. Among those disastrously 
affected will surely be not only here and there a needy and meritorious person, but 
very large numbers of most needy and most meritorious persons. And when we 
speak of meritorious persons in this connection, we have in mind those whose services 
are of the most importance to the community: | 

Again, an expansion of the currency makes it easier for those who have incurred 
obligations to discharge them, and those who are producing things for sale quite gen- 
erally reap large gains at first on account of rising prices. It is the merchants and 
manufacturers who generally gain in the first instance. This leads to speculation, 
followed by excessive production, and excessive production in turn is followed by 
falling prices, a glut in the market and a ‘‘crisis.’? From this there may again be 
a recovery with even increasing prices, but the end must come sooner or later, for a 
point will finally be reached when confidence in the future is destroyed. (1) 

On the other hand, a contraction of the currency, in other words, an apprecia- 
tion of money with falling prices, makes it more difficult to discharge obligations, 
and merchants and manufacturers lose money, because the prices realized are less 
than those which were anticipated. The result must be bankruptcy and stagnation 
in business. 

The claim has been put forward by some, in is country especially by General 
Francis A. Walker, that a slight depreciation of money, especially if brought about 
by natural causes, is desirable, inasmuch as it gives astimulus to production. This is 
a ground urged in favor of a slight depreciation, which is different from arguments 
of the kind alluded to when the statement was made that money is not a proper 
agency for social reform. It may be admitted that a very slight depreciation in the 
value of money is a desirable thing if it comes about spontaneously. If it is urged 
that an effort should be made to exercise such a control over currency supplies as to 
bring about this depreciation, it must be objected that so nice an adjustment is 
scarcely possible. Moreover, the moment depreciation begins to take place as the 
result of deliberate social action, a disturbance of confidence in the future cannot 
fail to set in, and this must more than offset any gain from depreciation. So far, 
then, as regulation of the value of money supply is concerned we must still adhere 
to the proposition that the best money is that which is least variable in value. (2) 
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9. GOOD MONEY (Continued). 


(1) An Elastic Currency.—A fourth principle, 
and, perhaps in modern times the most important 
of all, is that the quantity of money should be 
commensurate with the demand for a medium of 
exchange, because if the amount of money in a 
country is not increased in proportion to the de- 
mand for it, it will rise in value, and thus become 
a variable standard. Hence the money that is 
most invariable in value will be that which varies 
in quantity most exactly in conformity with the 
demand for it. Hence a currency inelastic in 
guantity may be the most dishonest money, and a 
currency elastic in guantity may be made the most 
honest. 

An elastic currency, however, may also be made 
dishonest. It depends wholly on how it is varied 
in quantity. So far as quantity is concerned it 
should vary exactly with the demand for it, thus 
so far as quantity is concerned, being perfectly 
stable in value. 

An elastic currency, therefore, at least permits 
of stability of value. 

An inelastic currency cannot be honest unless 
there is no change either in the population of a 
country, or in the use that that population has for 
money. 

It is not enough, merely, for a circulation to ex- 
pand with population, but must expand or con- 
tract with the use the population has for money. 

If a civilization grows more intricate and in- 
volved, there are ordinarily more cash transac- 





tions, and therefore there is more demand for’ 


money. The grave and important questions that 
arise out of the variations in the amount of money 
are well known. A currency increasing in volume 
out of proportion to the demand robs creditors, a 
diminishing currency robs debtors. We are here 
simply concerned forthe principles. — Bliss’ ‘*En- 
cyclopedia of Social Reforms,” p. 878. 

(2) Currency Reform in United States.—A 
third object which the currency reformer must set 
before himself is the securing of greater elasticity 
in the monetary system, taken asa whole. Ob- 
jection is occasionally made to the use of the term 
“elasticity” in this connection, but it seems to me 
very expressive and sufficiently accurate. Briefly 
defined, it means that property in a Circulating 
medium by virtue of which it increases in quantity 
to correspond with increase in need, and diminishes 
in quantity, to correspond with diminution in 
need. 

For our purposes, it is convenient to distinguish 
ordinary and emergency elasticity. By the former 
is meant the capacity of any circulating medium 
to respond to those changes in monetary need 
which take place in the course of a single year, as 
between winter and spring or summer and fall. 
By emergency elasticity, on the other hand, I 
mean the capacity to respond to those changes in 
need, which connect themselves with a panic. 
Doubtless these two sorts of changes in need dif- 
fer, on the surface, at least, onlv in degree. Still, 
the causes are very different; and it is not un- 
likely that remedies also should be different. 

Now it is probably unnecessary to occupy much 
time arguing as to the desirableness of an elastic 
currency. Over and over again, during the last 
few years, different writers have, on the basis of 
theory and statistics alike, called attention to the 
importance of this property. The variations in 
the need for money from year to year, from season 
to season, must be admitted; and, if the variations 
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in need are admitted, there is scarcely room for 
argument that corresponding variations in supply 
are highly desirable, since a failure of the mone- 
tary system to show such variations in supply, to 
correspond with variations in need, must. bring 
about alternate stringencies and plethoras in the 
monetary stock, which will inevitably work much 
harm and inconvenience. 

Stringencies increase failures and embarrass- 
ments in business, cause much suffering and anxi- 
ety, and, in extreme cases, doubtless cause a 
decided depression in the level of prices. On the 
other hand, plethoric conditions are apt to lead to 
excessive speculation, encourage the undertaking 
of impracticable or unprofitable schemes, and 
especially increase the difficulty of maintaining 
the standard money reserve by causing abnormally 
low rates of discount, and thus promoting the out- 
flow of gold. 

A fourth object which any satisfactory system 
of currency reform must seek to accomplish is the 
furnishing of more adequate currency and banking 
facilities for the outlying districts; for the villages 
remote from the great commercial and banking 
centers. From the South and West, particularly, 
there comes constant complaint of inadequate 
currency facilities. 

According to common accounts, this lack of 
money not infrequently is so extreme as to make 
necessary the resort to barter or the substitution 
for money of store orders or some similar device. 
When less serious than this, the lack takes the 
form of an insufficient supply of cash for loaning 
operations. Doubtless this difficulty is not a little 
due to a lack of capital. The districts in question 
are poor themselves, and the business opportuni- 
ties which might attract capital from other com- 
munities are limited. 

No increase in the nation’s supply of money, no 
increase in the facilities for banking, would make 
capital or money as abundant in such communi- 
ties as in the great centers of trade. Still, there 
are doubtless removable causes which operate to 
aggravate a difficulty arising from the natural cir- 
cumstances. Thus it is a well-established principle 
of banking, that country banking can flourish 
only with some power to issue circulating notes, 
since the country demand for loans is largely a 
demand for ‘‘money”’ loans. 

But our system practically prohibits the issue of 
notes by country banks, since it puts a prohibitive 
tax on State bank circulation, makes the minimum 
of capital for national banks so high that country 
villages cannot hope to establish them, and, 
finally, fails to furnish the natural substitute,— 
the small branch from the great city bank. It 
may therefore be set down as certain that the in- 
adequate currency and banking facilities of the 
country districts are so far in need of amendment 
that this forms an important object of every plan 
of currency reform. 

Doubtless there are several other objects of some 
importance which a project of currency reform 
ought not altogether to neglect, which, indeed, 
ought to be before the mind of the student in pass- 
ing judgment upon any such project; such as the 
introduction of greater simplicity and unity into 
our system, the avoidance of any sudden and 
great change in the monetary stock of the country, 
the placating of the silver interest, the providing 
for a satisfactory scheme of bank organization, the 
insuring an adequate system of supervision.—/Pyo/. 
F.. M. Taylor, in “ Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
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10. GOOD MONEY (Continued). 


Good money is money which is elastic, enabling it to maintain constancy or 
stability of value. It must be capable of gradual expansion in the course of time, 
provided this is needed in order to maintain stability of value. The increasing 
business to be done with money, with the development of population and of wealth, 
calls for an increased supply of money, unless there is an offset in the more effective 
use of the money supply, and in the increasing employment of money substitutes. 
It is the general belief, it may be safely said, that with the progress of industrial 
civilization, at least a moderate increase in the volume of money is desirable, and is. 
absolutely essential indeed to preserve the stability in the value of money. At the 
same time, it is quite as generally held by the most competent authorities that the 

requisite additions to the supply of money 

ee are not nearly so great as is ordinarily sup- 

posed. We may say, -then, tuat siteis oa 

requisite of good money that it should have 

elasticity in the direction of gradual ex- 

pansion, in order that it may preserve its 
stability of value. - 

Elasticity in the currency, however, 
generally has reference to variations within 
short periods. Prof. F. M. Taylor, of the 
University of Michigan, in an admirable 
article on ‘‘The Objects and Methods of 
Currency Reform inthe ‘United States.” 
published in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, for April, 1898, distinguishes 
between ordinary and emergency elasticity 
in a monetary system. By ordinary elas- 
ticity he means the capacity to respond to 
changes in monetary needs which take 
place within a single year. For example, 

Prof. F. M. Taylor, University of Michigan. it has been generally ascertained that at 

the time crops are* being moved, more 

money is required than in mid-summer, in order to prevent a stringency in the 
money market and to preserve the stability of value. (1) 

Emergency elasticity, on the other hand, signifies the capacity to respond to 
changes in the supply of money which are needed on account of the industrial crises 
which make their appearance from time to time. Substitutes for money, dwindling 
in amount at such times, and confidence being impaired, there is a call for a rela- 
tively greater amount of money. Our panic of 1893 serves as an illustration. 
Many bankruptcies occurred at that time which could have been avoided had there 
been an adequate supply of money. Of course, it must be understood when we 
say an adequate supply of money we have reference only to the demand for money 
on the part of those who have sufficient security to offer. 

In order to measure the value of money, a system of Index Numbers has been 
devised. (2) The prices of important and typical commodities are taken at one 
pertod, and then compared with their prices at a different period. At the first or 
initial period the price of a given article is represented by 100. At alater period 
the price will be some percentage of 100, perhaps 65 per cent or 125 percent, the 
former indicating a fall of price, and the latter a rise of price. Average prices for a 
series of years are taken to make up a table of Index Numbers. Sometimes in 
making up the total estimate of the fall or rise of prices, as the case may be, more 
importance is assigned to one article than to another, corresponding to its supposed 
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importance to consumers. A system of what is called ‘‘weighted’’ averages is thus 


introduced. 








10. GOOD MONEY (Continued). 


(1) Elasticity of Bank Money.—Does the so- 
called Elasticity of Bank Money exist? If it ex- 
ists, is its influence good or evil? 

Three schools, each comprising writers of emi- 
nence, maintain their separate views. 

The first declare that the facility of local issues 
gives an elasticity to local circulation which en- 
ables it to correspond more aptly and quickly to 
the local wants of trade than a wholly metallic 
circulation, constituting a part of the general 
money supply of the world, and subject to draft, 
and even to drain, from outside. 

The second school concur with the first in hold- 
ing to elasticity as a property of bank money, but 
declare the effects to be in a high degree prejudi- 
cial. They maintain that, while local issues are 
increased with an increase of demand, they are not 
certain to be reduced correspondingly with a reduc- 
tion of demand. Moreover, that when increased 
with an increase of demand, they are apt toincrease 
extravagantly, exciting to speculation, overtrad- 
ing, and disproportioned or distorted production. 
In other words, to the elasticity of bank money, 
which they concede as a fact, the writers of this 
school attribute, though in a greatly qualified de- 
gree, the evils of inconvertible paper money, a loss 
of the automatic regulation of the volume of 
money, and a tendency to abnormal fiuctuations 
of supply. This is the school of Geyer of Ger- 
many, of Wolowski and Rossi of France, of Lord 
Overstone, Mr. Norman and Sir R. Peel of. Eng- 
land, of Mr. Condy Raguet and Prof. Amasa Walker 
of the United States. 

It was under the influence of this school, known 
in England as the Currency School, that the Eng- 
lish Bank Act of 1844 was passed. 

The third schoolconcur with the second in hold- 
ing that any action whatever of bank money other- 
wise than as metallic money would act under the 
same circumstances, must be wholly of evil; but 
they differ entirely from that school as to the 
practicability of such divergent action, declaring 
with Professor Price that, ‘‘an expanded or inflated 
currency of bank notes is an absurdity — nothing 
better than pure nonsense.’’? This is the school 
of Tooke and Mill, known in England as the 
Banking School. 

In a word, the first school hold elasticity of cir- 
culation to be both practicable and desirable; the 
second hold it to be practicable, but eminently un- 
desirable; the third hold it to be neither desirable 
nor practicable, and hence not to be feared or 
guarded against. — “ Zrade and Industry,” by 
Francis A. Walker, pp. 272,273. 

(2) Index Numbers.—Index numbers are used 
to indicate changes in the value of money. The 
objects for which this measurement is undertaken 
are thus well stated by S. R. Giffen. (Second 
Report of the committee appointed for the purpose 
of investigating and measuring variations in the 
value of the monetary standard. Report of the 
British Association 1888). 

1. The fixation of rents or other, deferred pay- 
ments extending over long periods of time, for 
which it has been desired to obtain a currency of a 
more stable sort than money is supposed to be. 

2. To enable comparisons to be made between 











the value of money incomes in different places, 
which is often an object of great practical interest: 
not only individuals contemplating residential 
changes, but also governments and other large 
spending bodies, spending money in widely distant 


places, having to consider this question. 


3. To enable historians and other students 
making comparisons between past and present to 
give an approximate meaning to the many expres- 
sions they deal with, and say roughly what a 
given fine, or payment, or amount of national 
revenue or expenditure in the past age, would mean 
in modern language. To which some would add: 

4. To afford a measure of the extent to which 
trade and industry have been injuriously affected 
by a variation in prices: and of the correction 
which it would be desirable to apply to the 
currency. 

An index number is constructed by combining 
several items, each of which is a ratio between the 
price of a certain article at a particular date under 
consideration (é.g. last year and month) and the 
price of the same article at a period taken as base 
or standard (é.g. 1867-77, in the index number 
constructed by Mr. Sauerbeck, Journal of the 
Statistical Society 1886 and 1893.) These ratios 
are generally expressed as percentage. F.g. the 
percentage for flowy in 1885, as given by Mr. 
Sauerbeck, is 63; meaning that the price of 
flour in 1885 is to the average price of the same 
article in 1867-77 as 63 : 100. 

The term index number is sometimes applied 
(e.g. by Mr. Sauerbeck, op. cit.) to each of these 
items, as well as to their combination. 

The percentages are usually compounded by 
taking an AVERAGE of them. But a result of equal 
generality may be obtained by taking their sum. 
One of the best known index numbers, that of the 
Economist is thus constructed. Twenty-two 
articles having been selected,.the price of each 
article at the current date compared with its price 
at the standard period (1845-50) is expressed as a 
percentage: and the sum of these percentages is 
put as an index number. Thus the Economist 
index number for the year 1873 is 2947: Sucha 
sum is easily reduced to the form of an average by 
simple division (e.g. 2947 + 22 = 134.) Accord- 
ingly in what follows, it will be considered suffi- 
cient to consider the latter form only. 

The construction of an index number presents 
the following problems: 

a What are the commodities of which the prices 
are to be taken ? 

6 How are the prices to be ascertained ? 

c How are the ratios between the prices of each 
article at the current and the standard dates to be 
combined ? 

The answers to these questions vary according 
to the purpose in hand. 

As appropriate to the first purpose, a standard 
of deferred payments, two methods present them- 
selves, viz.: to arrange that the debtor should pay, 
the creditor receive, either the same quantity of 
goods and services, the same amount of utility, 
so to speak : or (2) the product of the same quan- 
tity of labor—or more exactly effort and sacrifice. 

Of these methods, the former has been more 
generally accepted. —- ‘‘ Dictionary of Political 
Economy,” edited by R. H. I. Palgrave. 
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11. THE MONEY MATERIAL AND ITS QUALITIES. 


Gold and silver have come to be preferred among metals in all-civilized lands 
for full legal-tender money. Other metals, as copper or nickel, are used for 
minor or token coins, which are legal-tender only up to a very small limit, our one 
cent piece, for example, being legal-tender only up to twenty-five cents. It has 
been said that gold and silver have emerged as the best money-metals out of a 
struggle for existence among the various metals. What are the characteristics, then, 
of goldand silver, which for monetary purposes have given them the preference over 
all other metals? 

First of all it may be mentioned that there is a universal desire for these 
metals. Doubtless they were first desired for ornamental purposes. ‘They were 
at first probably used altogether in the arts. But as they were specially adapted 
' for ornamental purposes, and as the desire for ornamentation, including personal 
adornment, is universal, this rendered them especially saleable or exchangeable. 

The desire for the metals was so strong, and the production of them so com- 
paratively small, that they came to have great value in small bulk and also ina 
comparatively small weight, although the smallness of bulk occupied has been a 
more noticeable feature than the smallness of weight. We may express this char- 
acteristic of the precious metals in the statement that they have a high specific 
value, that is high value in proportion to weight and bulk. 

They are homogeneous or uniform in their parts. They are also capable of 
indefinite divisibility. One ounce of gold, for example, is therefore just like any 
other ounce of gold. The importance of this divisibility is apparent when it is 
remembered that it is desirable to have many different quantities of the commodity 
which measures value to correspond with the indefinite variability of the values to 
be measured. The malleability of gold and silver makes it easy to work them 
into suitable shapes and sizes. 

Their cognizability is of importance, inasmuch as they pass through all hands 
in the community, and it is essential that even the ignorant should be able to 
recognize them fairly well. The peculiar ring of gold and silver, their color and 
other qualities, render it easy to distinguish them. (1) 

The precious metals at first passed by weight. We may read in the literature of 
antiquity about the weighing out of gold and silver. In the Bible, for example, it is 
stated that Abraham bought a lot for the burial of his wife Sarah and paid for it 
four hundred shekels of silver, which were weighed. The words are these: ‘‘And 
Abraham weighed Ephrom the silver which he had named in the audience of the 
sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the merchant.’ 
Subsequently, however, money was coined, that is to say, certain pieces were 
stamped with marks or signs which indicated the weight and fineness of the metal. . 
More will be said about coinage presently. 

The large amount of precious metals in existence, makes them especially desir- 
able as money metals, inasmuch as the amount produced in any one year is relatively 
small, and there cannot be those fluctuations which there would be in the supply of 
things less durable, and which existed in much smaller quantities as compared with 
the supply of one year. At the present time, for example, the amount of gold pro- 
duction is large, and yet it is only about five per cent, or one twentieth of the esti- 
mated supply of gold in existence in the form of both coin and bars combined. ‘The 
yearly supply of gold is, of course, a much smaller percentage of the total supply of 
money, which includes silver and various kinds of paper money. (2) 
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(1) Silver and Gold as a Money.—We have ! matter of fact, silver and gold have always had 
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their terms of mutual exchange; the one has been 
habitually bought with the other. Of all possible 
ratios of exchange, there can at any given time, 
in any given place, be but one which will extin- 
guish all preference for the one metal over the 
other. Let that ratio be departed from, in ever so 
small a degree, and men will begin to turn gold 
into silver, or silver into gold. Let that ratio be 
widely departed from, and the exchange of the 
metals will become active. 

The great historical trade inthe metals has been 
that between Europe and Asia. In the earliest 
ages of which we have record, silver flowed from 
Europe to Asia; gold returned in a stream of 
smaller volume to Europe. ‘This exchange of gold 
for silver between the West and the East constitutes 
the most important exception tothe statement pre- 
viously made regarding the non-economical nature 
of the production and distribution of the precious 
metals in the early ages. The Tyrians, and after- 
wards the Carthaginians, employed their great 
commercial talents in exchanging the silver of 
Western Europe, and especially of Spain—the re- 
puted Tarsish of Scripture—for gold with Arabia 
and the further East, perhaps with India itself. 
That preference of silver over gold, at.the rate at 
which gold would purchase silver in Europe, 
has not yet been extinguished in the oriental 
breast. Still the Indian demand constitutes one 
of the most important elements of the silver 
problem. 

I said that as silver flowed to Asia, gold returned 
in a stream of smaller volume. It may be thought 
I should have said of much smaller volume. But, 
in fact, the terms of exchange between the metals 
were not in early ages so unfavorable to silver 
as we have known them in our day, or even as we 
are accustomed to think of them in the past. 

Fragments of classic works remain, which inti- 
mate thet at one period, silver was valued much 
more highly in Arabia, weight for weight, than 
gold, while the learned researches of certain mod- 
ern writers seem to establish the fact that the 
value of silver in many countries and for long pe- 
riods equalled, if it did not exceed, that of the 
metal now esteemed the more precious. 

And even in our own day it was found that in 
Japan, just then opened to our trade, the value of 
silver to gold in the coinage, was as one to four. It 
need not be said that American and European en- 
terprise gave the Japanese an early lesson in the 
relative value of the two metals, which caused a 
speedy reformation of the coinage to suit more 
nearly the facts of the outside world. 

In Europe we have no record of any such near 
approach of silver to gold in value. Until within 
the last five years gold has from the earliest time 
been more valuable than silver in the ratio of from 
9 to 16:1. Since 1873 we have seen an ounce of 
gold purchase not less than 20 ounces of silver. 

The point now reached requires us to make a 
distinction not heretofore found necessary. It has 
been said that value is purchasing power; the 
power of commodities in exchange for each other. 
Price is the power to purchase money; it is the 
money value of commodities. Money itself, then, 
while it has value—z.e., the power to purchase 
commodities, has not price—7ze., power to 
purchase money. To regard money as purchas- 
ing money, so long as money is considered homo- 
geneous, would be an absurdity.—‘‘ 7rvade and In- 
dustry,” by Francis A. Walker, pp. 137 139. 

(2) Representative Money.—Paper money de- 
fined as the medium of exchange may or may not 











have intrinsic value. When a piece of money 
itself apart from its stamp, is of the commercial 
value stamped upon it, it is said to be intrinsic 
mouey, having value in itself. When it has no 
value in itself, or no value which makes pretense 
of approximating to its stamped value, but simply 
represents, a value which the government under- 
takes to pay out for it whenever demanded, it is 
called representative money. It represents value. 
When, however, its value is not equal to its 
stamped value, only because its intrinsic value has 
been depreciated voluntarily or otherwise, though 
originally its intrinsic and commercial value were 
the same, it is called, not representative money, 
ba depreciated money. Its value has depreci- 
ated. 

Finally, when money is issued by a govern- 
ment stamped as legal tender for a certain value, 
but with no guarantee by the government, that it 
will be redeemed for intrinsic money, it is called 
trvedeemable or fiat money. The government 
makes it worth so much. 

It is both representative and fiat money that we 
consider in this article, because such moneys are 
to-day almost invariably made of paper, and all 
kinds of such money can be consideredunder the 
general title of ‘‘ paper money.”’ 

We shall consider first its history and then the 
principles and problems involved in its use. 

Representative money has a long history. The 
Carthaginians are said to have had a representa- 
tive leather currency, and there is a tradition that 
there was such money used in Rome before the 
time of Numa. ; 

Jevons thinks that the Byzantine iron money 
was probably representative money. The leather 
currency, long in use in Russia, is believed un- 
doubtedly first to have represented whole skins. 
China, however, is the country which first de- 
veloped the use of representative money. 

Representative money, in the main, however, 
has been used only in times of special financial 
pressure, as in times of war. 

Dionysius of Syracuse compelled the use of a 
tin money in place of silver worth four times as 
much. 

Timotheus of Athens, according to Aristotle, 
persuaded the soldiers to receive copper money in 
place of silver, promising to exchange it for silver 
when the war was over. 

Catherine II. of Russia issued paper in 1768 to 
replace the copper money. ‘The state of Virginia 
placed tobacco in stores and used the receipts for 
money. 

Another form of paper money which, according 
to some, has played a large part in history, is the 
so-called bank money of the early Italian and 
German banks. 

All kinds of coins, many of them clipped and 
depreciated, being in use in the Middle Ages, the 
custom arose in the Italian republics, and notably 
in Venice, of the merchants depositing these coins 
in the banks, where their value would be accu- 
rately estimated and a credit for the value given 
to the depositor, who could then check against 


this credit and the credit transferred to those 


receiving the checks. These checks, or bank 
money, were usually at a premium above gold. 
It is claimed by some believers in paper money 
that this bank money even circulated long after 
the money originally deposited had been issued as 
a forced loan to the government. The question, 
however, is somewhat involved and disputed. 
—‘Bliss’ Encyclopedia of Social Reforms,’ p. 965. 
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12. REPRESENTATIVE MONEY AND COINAGE. 


But in addition to the precious metals we have what is called representative 
money, money having no value in itself, but deriving value from sources outside 
itself. ‘The principal form of representative money, and in fact the only form in 
a modern nation, is paper money. . 

What is it that lends value to money composed of material which has in itself 
practically no value, or at least a value much smaller than that for which it passes 
current in the community? ‘The answer to that question involves the consideration 
of the laws which govern the value of money, and to these we will give attention 
after a few further words about coinage. 

Jevons defines coins as follows: ‘‘Coins are ingots of which the weight and fine- 
ness are certified by the integrity of designs impressed upon the surface of the 
metal.’’ In modern times, it 1s necessary to add after the word impressed ‘by 
public authority’’ ; for to coin money is now the prerogative of sovereignty. Private 
coinage could not command the confidence which public coinage confers upon 
money. 

There are many technical details of coinage, to which our brief space will not 
allow us to give consideration. But one or two -terms must be simply defined. 
Alloy refers to the baser metal mixed with the precious metals, in order to give the 
coin hardness and render it more durable. Abrasion means simply the wear of 
these metals. ‘Tolerance in weight and fineness refers to allowable and accidental 
errors in the manufacture of money. 

Some governments make a charge for coinage, generally called seignorage, 
although sometimes the expression brassage is used when the charge simply covers 
the expense and does not yield a profit. Seignorage is then used to denote a 
charge higher than one which would simply cover the expense of the manufacture 
of money. (Z) ; 

In the United States we have what are called subsidiary silver coins. ‘These 
are coins below a dollar, at present the dime, the quarter and the half dollar. The 
amount of silver in these subsidiary coins is relatively less than the amount in the 
standard or full legal-tender silver dollars. There is not half so much silver in the 
half-dollar as in the standard silver dollar, but considerably less. 

_ It is an accepted principle of coinage to put relatively less metallic value into 
the subsidiary coins. These subsidiary coins form a part of the ‘‘small change’’ 
of a country, and it is important that the nominal value should exceed the metallic 
value, in order to avoid the danger of exportation of the coins to other countries or of 
melting them down for use in the arts. 

It has been disclosed by experience that there is danger of one or both of these 
two things happening, to the great disadvantage of trade, unless the precaution 
named is taken. ‘The ‘‘change’’ of a country is supplied in amounts to satisfy 
demands, and the quantity demanded depends upon the value of the full standard 
money first of all, and then, secondly, upon the nature and conditions of trade. 

At any given time it is a limited demand, and not like the demand for full 
legal-tender money. Subsidiary silver coins are legal-tender in the United States to 
the amount of ten dollars. England uses silver for only subsidiary coins, and in 
that country silver coins are legal-tender up to the amount of forty shillings, which 
is approximately nine dollars and seventy-five cents. 

In addition to subsidiary silver coins we have in the United States minor coins 
or token-money, composed of inferior metal and used in making the smallest pay- 
ments. ‘They are legal tender only to the amount of twenty-five cents, the law 
reading that these coins, the five-cent and the one-cent piece, and also the former 
three-cent piece, ‘‘shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not 
exceeding twenty-five cents in any one payment.”’ 
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Depreciation of coins may be due to abrasion. Debasement of coinage refers to 
a deliberate act, lessening the quantity of precious metal which the coins contain, 
with the purpose of lessening the obligations of debtors to creditors, or for the pur- 
pose of using the precious metal taken or withheld from the coins for other coius. 
In former ages sovereigns frequently debased their coins, in order, as they hoped, to 
gain an advantage thereby. 

Professor Hadley calls a charge for coinage of legal-tender money which exceeds 
the cost of the coinage, a debasement. ‘This seems to be too inclusive. Debase- 
ment ordinarily carries with it the idea of making gain by a manipulation of the 
coinage, and a seignorage in the narrow sense of the term, that is, a seignorage 
which brings a profit to the government, does not always signify an endeavor of 


this sort. 


But those who wish to manipulate the coinage in such a way as to cheat 


creditors, do desire what may be called debasement. 
The metallic value of coinage means of course the value of the bullion or metal 


which they contain. 


intrinsic value. 
desirable than the term, metallic value. 


12.. REPRESENTATIVE MONEY AND 
COINAGE. 


(1) The Coinage of Money.—When the govern- 
ment or some accredited agent of the govern- 
ment, places a stamp upon a piece of metal, 
certifying its weight and fineness, the process 
is known as coinage. When the genuineness of a 
coin is undoubted, it has a great advantage over 
uncoined metal as a medium ofexchange. People 
will then accept it by tale or count instead of by 
weight. 

Such acceptance furnishes a temptation to the 
counterfeiter, who attempts to place a stamp like 
that ofthe government on baser metal, or ona piece 
ofinferior size, and to the clipper or sweater, who 
attempts to abstract part of the metal from the 
coin by processes which will not so greatly change 
its appearance as to prevent its acceptance in 
ordinary transactions. 

To meet the danger of counterfeiting there has 
been a constant improvement in the art of coin- 
age. The oldest coins have a stamp on but one 
side. 

A little later the stamp was put on both sides, so 
that the thickness of the metal could not be 
reduced without defacing the stamp itself. To 
prevent clipping, the edges were milled by 
mechanical devices. To defeat the art of the 
sweater, provision was made for the retirement 
and recoinage of pieces that began to show the 
effects of natural wear; thus rendering artificially 
worn coin an object of public distrust. 

Where a system of coinage has become estab- 
lished it is customary for the government to de- 
clare its coins legal tender for all debts. 

A seller, laborer or creditor, if he has agreed to 
receive acertain amount of money on settlement 
of what is due him, is obliged to accept such coins 
asmoney. They are a ‘‘legal tender,’? which he 
has no right to refuse, unless his contract has 
been made in terms of some commodity other 
than money. 

Where the coin is really acceptable, and the 
function of government is only that of certification, 
the legal tender feature simply gives effect to the 





The nominal value of coins means the value ascribed to them 
by the stamps and signs which they bear. 


Sometimes the metallic value is called 


But this is a less definite and less precise term, and therefore is less 





public will, and prevents annoyance and uncer- 
tainty. 

Where for any reason the money is not thus 
universally acceptable, and the government at- 
tempts to create by legislation a demand, and a 
purchasing power, which does not otherwise exist, 
the opportunity to declare a coin legal tender is 
apt to be abused. 

Such abuse is most common and flagrant in 
communities which are about three-fourths 
civilized. Before they have reached this stage, 
people make contracts payable by weight, because 
they have not yet learned the uses of coinage; after 
they have passed this stage, they have recourse to 
the same means, because they have learned the 
abuses of coinage and the methods of protecting 
themselves against them. 

The authority of the government in making 
money acceptable seems quite unlimited as long 
as it is used to give expression to the will of the 
property-holders; but when once it attempts to 
act independently of that will, it is found to be 
very shadowy. 

When the governnient agrees to put tts stamp 
of weight and fineness, and thus bestow the legal- 
tender character, on any piece of metal of the 
required size and quality, we are said to have free 
coinage of that metal. 

This does not mean that it is done for nothing, 
but that it is done for every one who desires it, 
and ata price not: disproportionate to the actual 
cost of the operation. 

The work of coinage involves certain expenses 
to the government for assaying and minting, 
amounting in the case of modern standard coin to 
about one-fifth of one percent. If a private per- 
son brings gold to the mint to have its weight 
and fineness certified, most governments retain an 
amount sufficient to defray this expense. 

A few nations like England, have made no such 
deduction, believing that it is an advantage to the 
country to allow people to convert their gold 
into coin with the utmost freedom, and that the 
government for the sake of this public advantage, 
can well bear the sma!l loss which is involved. 
— ‘‘fconomics,” by Arthur T. Hadley, pp. 
184-186. 
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7. THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF MONEY (Concluded).—Money as an Agency for the 
Transfers of Property. An Imaginary Unit of Value Measurement. Money as a Cash-reserve. 
. GOOD MONEY.—Debtors and Creditors. 
9. GOOD MONEY (Continued).—Money and Social Reform. Expansion of the Currency and Con- 
traction of the Currency. 
10. GOOD MONEY (Concluded).—Elasticity of Money. 
lt. THE MONEY MATERIAL AND ITS QUALITIES.—The Reason for the Superiority of the 
Precious Metals as Money Material. 
12. REPRESENTATIVE MONEY AND COINAGE.—Paper Money. “Small Change.” Subsidiary 
money. Depreciation and Debasement of Money. 








QUESTIONS. 


7. Under what circumstances can money transfer value from age to age? In what way does 
money measure value? Define the function of money “‘as a cash reserve to secure solvency.” 
8. What do you mean by good money? What by bad money? What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an appreciation of money? Of a depreciation of money? 
. Lxplain the relation of money to social reform. 
10. Whatdo you understand by elasticity of money? How many different kinds of elasticity are 
there? Explain the system of Index Numbers. 
11. &xplain the qualities of gold and silver which specially adapt them to serve as the money metal. 
12. Define the terms ‘coinage,’ ‘‘abrasion,” ‘‘ tolerance,’ ‘‘seignorage,’’ and ‘‘ brassage.”’ 
Enumerate the subsidiary coins of the United States. To what extent are they legal tender? 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


There ts scarcely any limit to the number of topics connected with money. They are made so 
familiar by periodical literature thatit is not necessary to mention them. Moreover the titles of the 
chapters and the topics discussed in them afford suggestions. 

















DEMOCRACY IN THE NEW WORLD. 


BY 


JESSE MACY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Science, lowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


138. DEMOCRACY NOT A MERE FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


| a | 


weeaolA, Mr. Burgess says, has produced no State, (1) while it has produced 
4h)’ all the great religions of the world. ‘This is true if we define a State as 
a body politic, whose policy is determined by public opinion. If, how- 
ever, we include among the States of history large bodies of people in 
a given locality, subject to the rule of emperors and kings through long 
series of years, then no part of the world has been so successful in the creation of 
States. There were the great States of Nineveh, Babylon, Medo-Persia, Parthia, 
the many dominions in India, while the Chinese Empire can boast of a continuous 
existence transcending that of all other States. Yet if the political philosopher 
takes as his model the modern democratic State, and so limits his definition of a 
State, then he is obliged to say that China is not a State. It is something so differ- 
ent that it leads to confusion to try to put it in the same class. This is another 
way of illustrating the lesson that before discussing the nature of the State we must 
decide which kind of State it is. If Switzerland, England and America are types of 
the State, then China is an anti-State. The fundamental principles of the one con- 
tradict those of the other, and the western democrat may indeed say that Asia has 
produced no State of his kind. 

But the modern State isnew. Not earlier than the Stuart Century in England, 
was the idea fully developed that the nation as a whole is the source of authority 
and that the rulers were subordinate agents of the nation. And not until the 
present century has there been consistent effort to put the idea into practice. Not 
until the time of the American and the French revolutions, did the conflict between 
the two contradictorv theories of the State show a tendency to become international. 
England and America, pitted against the Holy Alliance, furnishes the best illustra- 
tion of the issue as drawn between nations. 

An electrical engineer has said that we cannot know what electricity will do for 
819 
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the world until a generation has been taught to think electricity from childhood. 
A hundred generations of our ancestors have been taught to think despotic govern- 
ment. History, philosophy, religion, literature, the very words we use, have all 
been formed in harmony with the fact of the universal experience of despotism. 
Before a generation may grow up to think democracy from childhood there must be 
created a new history, philosophy, literature, a new statement of religion, a new 
nomenclature, or at least a new use of old words. We are one and all victims of 
thoughts, feeling and prejudices derived from past despotic ages. The maiden 
speech in the House of Commons is prefaced by a request for the indulgence of the 
House. He who attempts to write about modern democracy deserves likewise the 
indulgence of his audience because he labors under peculiar difficulties. 

One obvious difficulty arises from the fact that the chief terms, such as 
‘“Democracy ’’ and ‘‘ Republic,” were in use before the advent of the fundamental 
conception of the modern democratic State. Sir Henry Maine has, perhaps, done as 
much as any man of our generation in the preparation of materials for the rewriting 
of history in harmony with modern democratic views. Yet among his latest works 
is a book on Popular Government, in which there is manifested a complete inability 
to follow other than the ancient lines of political reasoning. After stating explicitly 
that the new view of government has come into existence in recent times, he 
appears asa sort of ‘‘devil’s advocate’’ against popular governments of all forms 
and all ages. (2) He takes no account of the admitted fact that the States of the 
West are in the act of adopting an entirely new principle of government, but 
proceeds to confuse the modern democratic State, with the ancient Greek and Roman 
States which chanced to be designated by the words now in use. (3) 

The Greek democracy was simply one form of government. ‘The Greeks 
_ assumed that the masses of the people were born to perpetual servitude. ‘They 
assumed that a citizen was a mau who lived upon the labor of others. ‘They 
taught explicitly, just as the Asiatic despot teaches, that the masses of men are 
by nature subject, that the few are by nature rulers. Among the methods of 
exploiting the labors of the people, the Greeks recognized three distinct forms of 
organization. In one form the citizens recognized one as the head of the State, 
in another a select body, in a third a larger body was admitted to a share in the 
government. And this constituted the ancient classical division of governments into 
the three classes of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. As presented by the Greeks 
they were simply three forms of government; three ways of doing the same thing; 
three methods of exemplifying the one fundamental principle that the mass of 
human beings are by nature perpetual subjects, while the few only are born to rule. 

Sir Henry Maine furnishes a sad exemplification of the fact that ancient forms 
of thought survive even in the mind of one who has clearly recognized new 
conditions which render them absurd. He clearly comprehends the modern 
assumption that all the people are equal before the law, that they have an equal 
share in choosing their rulers, that the rulers are accounted simply servants, and the 
great body, the people, are in the position of masters. Yet, seeing all this and using 
it to pour contempt upon popular government, he yet completely ignores the fact 
that itis new. I feel absolutely sure that if the conception of modern democracy 
could have been gotten into the heads of Plato and Aristotle both of them would 
have recognized something totally different from the democracy of their own day. 
These clear-headed heathens would have perceived that the new Christian democracy 
represented a new and contradictory view of human nature. Sir Henry Maine 
defines democracy as ‘‘inverted monarchy.” (4) He reasons that the two words 
stand for essentially the same thing, and that monarchy is its natural form, 
democracy being artificial and derived. Aristotle could possibly have understood 
this reasoning as applied to ancient democracy. But to call the modern Christian 
democracy simply an inverted monarchy, he would have regarded as inverted reason. 
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13. DEMOCRACY NOT A MERE FORM 
OF GOVERNMENT. 


(1) The Origin of the State.—Many were the 
centuries before the human mind became even 
partially conscious of the state in idea, character 
and purpose. The state existed as a fact long be- 
fore it was known and understood, and its powers 
were long exercised under forms which we do not 
now regard as political at all. If the theologian 
means, by his doctrine of the divine origin of the 
state, simply that the Creator of man implanted 
the substance of the state in the nature of man, 
the historian will surely be under no necessity to 
contradict him. The unbiased political historian 
will not only not dispute this proposition, but he 
will teach that the state was brought through the 
earlier and most difficult periods of its develop- 
ment by the power of religion, and in the forms 
of religion: 7.e., that the earliest forms of the 
state were theocratic. 

This is entirely comprehensible from the stand- 
point of acorrect political philosophy. The first 
and most fundamental psychological principle 
concerned in the development of the state is that 
of piety; 7.e., reverence and obedience. Unless 
the character of the mass of the population be 
moulded by this principle, the reign of law can 
never be attained. 

Now the lifting of this principle from under the 
barbaric powers of hate and defiance, was the first 
tremendous struggle of civilization with barbar- 
ism. It took thousands of years to accomplish it, 
and exhausted the spiritual powers of all -Asia in 
its accomplishment. I have already indicated the 
fact that Asia has produced no real states. Asia 
has, on the other hand, produced all the great 
religions of the world. 

This will not be held to mean, however, that 
Asia has done nothing toward the historical devel- 
opment of the state, when we consider that her 
religions have educated and disciplined the larger 
part of the human race in that preparatory spirit- 
_ ual principle absolutely indispensable to the de- 
velopment of the state. It is often said by modern 
writers that Asia is but the home of theocracies 
and despotisms. This is undoubtedly true, but it 
should not be taught in the language of deprecia- 
tion.—‘ Political Science and Constitutional Law,” 
by John W. Burgess, Ph. D., LL. D., Vol. L., pp, 


59, 60. 


(2) Prospects of Popular Government.—Two 
different views may be taken (says Sir James 
Stephen) of the relation between rulers and their 
subjects. If the ruler is regarded as the superior 
of the subject, as being by the nature of his posi- 
tion presumably wise and good, the rightful ruler 
and guide of the whole population, it must neces- 
sarily follow that it is wrong to censure him 
openly, and, even if he is mistaken, his mistakes 
should be pointed out with the utmost respect, and 
that, whether mistaken or not, no censure should 
be cast on him likely, or designéd to diminish his 
authority. If, on the other hand, the ruler is 
regarded as the agent and servant, and the subject 
as the wise and good master, who is obliged to 
delegate his power to the so-called ruler because, 

being a multitude, he cannot use it himself, it 
‘must be evident that this sentiment must be 
reversed. Every member of the public who cen- 
sures the ruler for the time being, exercises in his 
own person the right which belongs to the whole 
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of which he forms a part. 
his own servant. 

The States of Europe are now regulated by 
political institutions answering to the various 
stages of the transition from the old view, that 
“rulers are presumably wise and good, the right- 
ful rulers and guides of the whole population,”’ to 
the newer view, that ‘‘the ruler is the agent and 
servant, and the subject, the wise and good master, 
who is obliged to delegate his power to the so- 
called ruler because, being a multitude, he cannot 
use it himself.’”’ Russia and Turkey are the only 
European States which completely reject the 
theory that governments hold their powers by 
delegation from the community, the word ‘‘com- 
munity ”? being somewhat vaguely understood, but 
tending more and more to mean at least the whole 
of the males at full age living within certain terri- 
torial limits.—‘‘ Popular Government,” by Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine, K.C.STI., £.L.D., FR.S.; 
pp. 7, 8: 


(3) The Nature of Democracy.—The enthusi- 
asm for Democracy, which is conveyed by the 
figures of speech applied to it, is equally modern 
with the impression of its inevitableness. In 
reality, considering the brilliant stages in the his- 
tory of a certain number of commonwealths with 
which Democracy has been associated, nothing is 
more remarkable than the small amount of respect 
for it professed by actual observers, who had the 
opportunity and the capacity for forming a judg- 
ment on it. 

Mr. Grote did his best to explain away the poor 
opinion of the Athenian Democracy entertained by 
the philosophers who filled the schools of Athens ; 
but the fact remains that the founders of political 
philosophy found themselves in the presence of De- 
mocracy, in its pristine vigor, and thought it a bad 
forni of government. The panegyrics of which it 
is now the object are, again, of French origin. 
They come to us from the oratory and literature 
of the first French Revolution, which, however, 
soon exchanged glorification of the new birth of 
the human race for a strain of gloomy suspicion 
and homicidal denunciation. 

The language of admiration which prevailed for 
a while had still remoter sources; and it may be 
observed as an odd circumstance, that, while the 
Jacobins generally borrowed their phraseology 
from the legendary history of the early Roman 
Republic, the Girondins preferred resorting for 
metaphors to the literature which sprang from 
Rousseau.—J/bid., pp. 74, 75. 


He is finding fault with 


(4) Democracy a Form of Government.— 
Yet, although Democracy does signify something 
indeterminate, there is nothing vague about it. It 
is simply and solely a form of government. It is 
the government of the State by the Many, as 
opposed, according to the old Greek analysis, to 
its government by the Few, and to its government 
by One. The border between the Few and the 
Many, and again between the varieties of the 
Many, is necessarily indeterminate ; but Democ- 
racy not the less remains a mere form of govern- 
ment; and, inasmuch as of these forms, the 
most definite and determinate is Monarchy 
—the ‘government of the State by one 
person — Democracy is most accurately de- 
scribed as inverted Monarchy. And this descrip- 
tion answers to the actual historical process 
by which the great modern Republics have been 
formed.—Jézd., p. 59. 
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14. FORCE IN THE, TRAINING OF ANIMALS. 


‘The contrast between the two contradictory classes of States cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the relation of force to government. ‘‘Z7he authority 
of governors, directly or wndtrectly, vests in all cases ultimately on force. Govern- 
ment, 72 the last analysts, ts organized force.’ (1) I give quotation marks in the 
use of these words, because, as a matter of fact, I have copied them from a book and 
the italics are a part of the quotation. Remove the italics and you have a form of 
words which any one may use without the least suspicion of plagiarism. The words 
express a view which forty centuries of experience have worked into the very texture 
of human thought. If these words express the last thing which is to be said 
about the nature of government, then democracy is simply inverted monarchy, and 
is doomed to failure. (2) 

Force is a term which comes into use in dealing with things which appear to 
have no life. We know of no way of doing anything with what we call lifeless 
matter except through the exercise of force. The same is true of plant life. Wedo 
not speak across lots to the plant: we mend its ways only through the continuous 
application of force. What is true of plants is equally true of the lower orders of 
animal life. We now know that many of our diseases arise from living organisms, 
and in dealing with them we meet force with force. But when we reach the higher 
orders of animals a new principle appears. The farmer takes a coat which has been 
politely rejected by a tramp and puts it on a pole in his garden. By this signal he 
does speak across lots to the crow. He mends the manners of the crow through a 
spiritual agency. ‘That is, he perpetrates a fraud on the crow and utilizes the bird’s 
power of conscious self-direction for the protection of his garden. But there are 
animals which are known in history as the companions and servants of man. Now 
in the last analysis does man’s control over domestic animals rest upon force, or does 
it rest upon something which is not force? I once looked out of my study window 
and saw a horse between two immense beams firmly attached to the front wheels of 
a wagon. Behind the wheels was a man in the position of driver. On either side 
of the horse was a stalwart man with a rope attached to the horse’s mouth. The 
hind legs of the animal were attached to parts in front, and the front legs to the parts 
behind, with cords just long enough for the animal to take a normal step. If I had 
not known the animal I might naturally have reached the conclusion that horses 
were usually governed by force. But the particular horse was an abnormal prod- 
uct. Not one in ten thousand requires such treatment. The chances are that the 
animal had been ruined in the training by an injudicious use of force. The horse 
is properly and normally governed, according as he is so trained as to dispense with 
the use of force. An animal which cannot be thus trained cannot be governed. It 
is a figurative use of the word when we speak of ‘‘governing’’ an engine, a river, or 
a wild animal. ‘The domestic animal is an educated animal. 

In the proper use of the word, man does not govern wild animals. He deals with 
them for the most part purely on the basis of force, and this, properly speaking, is 
not government. Asan incident to the changing of a wild animal toa tame ani- 
mal force may be employed. But the government over the animal begins when the 
animal has been so trained that by the exercise of its own powers of conscious self- 
direction it does the things desired. Force is simply one agency in the process of 
training. Force may also be so used as to render the government of domestic ani- 
mals impossible. Many farmers are poor because they persist in dealing with their 
domestic animals on the basis of force. The animals are thus made unruly, and do 
not fulfill their proper functions. Other farmers are rich because they have learned 
the secret of showing due respect to the proper nature of their animals. Those 
properly trained do by nature the things required. 

It may indeed be conceded that force is a necessary agency in the training of ani- 
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mials, and this fact may lead to the assertion that in the last analysis the government 
of brutes rests upon force. It would seem, however, more accurate to say that in 
the last analysis such government rests upon training, that government begins at 
the point where force becomes unnecessary; that the success of the government is 
marked by the degree of the elimination of force, and the substitution of the power 
of conscious self-direction in the animal; that force is a mere neutral agency which 
may be employed either to render government impossible, or to promote the ends of 


government. 


Force promotes the ends of government when it is so used as to lead 


to the substitution of something in the place of force. 
The government of men has often been compared to that of brutes; and it has 
been assumed without any careful attention to the facts in the case, that brutes are 


governed by brute force. 
without effort. 


The forcible part of the process is impressive and is seen 
It is also closely associated with man’s relation to other parts of the 
material world, which by common consent is a matter of force. 
himself a place in nature by guiding and directing the forces of nature. 


Man makes for 
All 


this creates a tendency to give to force a place in the dealing of man with man, which 


it does not deserve. 





14. FORCE IN THE TRAINING OF AN- 
IMALS. 


(1) Government Rests upon Authority and 
Force.—The essential characteristic of all govern- 
ment, whatever its form, is authority. There 
must in every instance be, on the one hand, gover- 
nors, and, on the other, those who are governed. 
And the authority of governors, directly or indi- 
rectly, rests in all cases ultimately on force. 
Government, in its last analysis, is organized force. 
Not necessarily or invariably organized armed 
force, but the will of one man, of many men, or of 
acommunity prepared by organization to realize 
its own purposes with reference to the common 
affairs of the community. Organized, that is, to 
rule, to dominate. The machinery of government 
necessary to such an organization consists of in- 
strumentalities fitted to enforce in the conduct 
of the common affairs of a community the will of 
the sovereign man, the sovereign minority, or the 
sovereign majority. 

Not Necessarily upon Obvious Force.—This 
analysis of government, as consisting of authority 
resting on force, is not, however, to be inter- 
ost too literally, too narrowly. The force 

ehind authority must not be looked for as if it 
were always to be seen or were always being exer- 
cised. That there is authority lodged with ruler 
or magistrate is in every case evident enough; but 
that that authority rests upon force is not always a 
fact upon the surface, and is therefore in one sense 
not always practically signiticant. In the case of 
any particular government, the force upon which 
the authority of its officers rests, may never once, 
for generations together, take the shape of armed 
force. Happily there are in our own day many 
governments, and those among the most promi- 
nent, which seldom coerce their subjects, seeming 
in their tranquil noiseless operations to run them- 
selves. They in a sense operate without the exer- 
cise of force. But there is force behind then none 
the less because it never shows itself. Thestrong- 
est birds flap their wings the least. There are just 
as powerful engines in the screw-propeller, for all 
she glides so noiselessly, as in the side-wheeler 
that churns and splashes her way through the 
water. 

The better governments of our day —those which 








rest, not upon the armed strength of govern- 
ors, but upon the free consent of the governed— 
are without open demonstration of force in their 
operations. They are founded- upon constitutions 
and laws whose source and sanction are the will of 
the majority. The force which they embody is 
not the force of a dominant dynasty nor of a prev- 
alent minority, but the force of an agreeing 
majority. And the overwhelming nature of this 
force is evident in the fact that the minority very 
seldom challenge its exercise. It is latent just 
because it is understood to be omnipotent. There 
is force behind the authority of the elected magis- 
trate, no less than behind that of the usurping 
despot, a much greater force behind the President 
of the United States, than behind the Czar of Rus- 
sia. The difference lies in the display of coercive 
power. Physical force is the prop of both, though 
in the one it is the last, while in the other it is the 
first resort.—‘‘ The State,” by Woodrow Wilson, 
PUD) glide Pp +5025 59d: 

(2) Will, Not Force, is the Basis of the State. 
—It is a mistake, then, to think of the state as an 
aggregation of individuals under a sovereign, 
equally so whether we suppose the individuals as 
such, or apart from what they derive from society, 
to possess natural rights, or suppose them to de- 
pend on the sovereign for the possession of 
rights. 

A state presupposes other forms of community, 
with the rights that arise out of them, and only 
exists as sustaining, securing, and completing 
them. In order to make a state there must have 
been families of which the members recognized 
rights in each other (recognized in each other 
powers capable of direction by reference to a com- 
mon good); there must further have been inter- 
course between families, or between tribes that 
have grown out of families, of which each in the 
same sense recognized rights in the other. 

The recognition of a right being very short of 
its definition, the admission of a right in each 
other by two parties, whether individuals, fami- 
lies, or tribes, being very different from agree- 
ment as to what the right consists in, what it is a 
right to do or acquire, the rights recognized need 
definition and reconciliation in a general law. 
— Political Obligations,” by Thomas Hill Green, 


p- 139. 
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15. FORCE AS RELATED TO SLAVERY AND WAR. 


In former lessons we have seen that in the earliest forms of the primitive village 
state there was no division into the classes of rulers and subjects. The community 
was held together by primitive family ties, by codperative labors in the management 
of land, by common customs and religious rites. With the advent of slavery there 
arose a class accustomed to command and a class accustomed to obey. 

It would be much easier to prove that the government of slaves rests upon force 
than that the government of domestic animals sorests. In any event human beings 
are not animals, and cannot be governed in the same way. Animals are dealt with, 
as individuals. One is not chastised for the sake of an example to others. One 
brute cannot be taught to teach other brutes. But one slave is often punished for 
the sake of the effect on other slaves. One slave is taught to teach other slaves. 
Slaves are by nature governed socially. Animals cannot in the same sense be thus 
governed. ‘To frighten and terrorize an animal makes it more ungovernable. Men 
are sometimes more easily governed when their faculties are paralyzed by fear. 
There have been many instances in human history where governments have been 
maintained by sheer terror. In such a government, subjects fear the rulers, and the 
rulers fear their subjects. The one class maintains its ascendency by its superior 
ability in the arts of terrorizing. Such a government, it may be admitted, does rest 
upon force. One class rules because it is thought to possess superior force. A very 
large proportion of the human family has had an experience of slavery.(1) Slavery . 
furnishes the first crude model for a human government which everybody can under- 
stand, and the thing about slavery which is most striking and easily understood is 
the fact of force. In actual slavery there was always much which was not force, but 
this is not so obvious, it is not so readily.comprehended. Slavery, therefore, has 
been a teacher of despotic government, the teacher of government founded upon 
force. | 
The one thing which distinguishes radically the government of human beings, 
from the government of domestic animals is the fact of vicarious punishments. If 
there is wrong-doing on the part of a company of slaves it is a matter of comparative 
indifference as to which individual slave is punished. It is enough that one be pun- 
ished in such a manner as to strike terror into the minds of all. Asa mere economy 
of force, where the master, as well as the slave, lives in terror, he will select for 
punishment the less dangerous, or, at least, punishments will be administered with- 
out the slightest regard for justice. This principle is found in early society quite 
apart from the institution of slavery. If one family or tribe is injured by another, 
there is no demand that the individual culprit be punished. It is enough that some 
one of the offending tribe shall pay the penalty. In such a case, where tribe is 
pitted against tribe upon equal terms, there is some crude sense of justice as between 
tribes, but none as affecting individuals. But where rulers are placed over subjects 
on the basis of brute force there is no meeting on terms of equality. Victims for 
punishment will be selected from the standpoint of the safety of the rulers. It isa 
mere accident if the selections coincide with distributive justice. 

Force, therefore, does hold a place in the government of human beings which it 
cannot hold in the government of animals. The limitations of the brute save it 
from vicarious punishments. ‘The reasons for torturing the living and for mutilat- 
ing the dead do not hold in the case of animals. The conduct of men may be con- 
trolled by forms of terror unknown to lower animals. | 

In their origin, war and slavery are closely related. Captives in war became 
slaves. Both war and slavery tend to the development of a government in which 
force is a leading factor. It is assumed that there was a time when our village 
ancestors labored together in the raising of crops, and without permanent leaders 
went forth to defend their crops against marauders. Neighbors stood side by side 
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in the host as they were accustomed to labor side by side in the fields. But 
serious and protracted war created permanent leaders and commanders. He who got 
himself obeyed in wars that extended over months and years, got himself obeyed also 
during the brief intermissions of war. Thus war led to the creation of a distinct 
class of persons who were accustomed to give commands to freemen. ‘The very 
nature of war requires implicit obedience on the part of the soldier. War zs 
organized force. It aims at the destruction of all men and all things which thwart 
the purpose of the commander. 

They who engage in war are usually freemen. ‘They usually approve of the 
object of the enterprise, and for the sake of the common object they render willing 
obedience to the commander. ‘The slave, on the other hand, is usually regarded as 
one whois driven through fear of punishment tothe performance of unwilling tasks. But 
freemen who have learned to govern slaves, become themselves subject to the com- 
mands of others in matters of warfare and in the preparation for war. The soldier 
and the slave are alike in this: each becomes accustomed to receive and to obey 
commands from a recognized superior. 

War and slavery involve forms of government to which the great body of the 
race have been subject for thousands of years. They represent methods of control 
most simple and most easily comprehended. If the soldier disobeys the commands 
of his officers he is slain. If the slave is disobedient he is tortured. The facts 
are in themselves impressive. They have burned themselves into the human brain 
in such a way as to make it difficult or impossible to think of any other method of 
governing, or any other basis for government than that of sheer brute force. The 
very name slave, suggests the lash; the very thought of military discipline brings 
up a picture of summary punishment. Napoleon found a soldier with light in his 
tent contrary to orders. He was informed that the disobedience was for the sake of 
writing a letter to friends. He ordered the soldier to add the news that he would 
be shot in the morning for disobeying orders. Such a government requires no 
explanation. Yet in the actual relation of slave and master there is much besides 
the lash. ‘There is much of kindness and friendship; there is much of mutual con- 
cession and forbearance; much of intelligent self-interest. So in the relation of 
general and soldier there is much besides the court martial; and these other things 
are vastly more important to the correct understanding of the business. Yet to 
understand these other things requires laborious thought, while to understand the 


application of force requires no thinking. 





15 FORCE AS RELATED TO SLAVERY 
AND WAR. 


(1) State Superiority.—Another mode in which 
one state acquires a superiority over competing 
states is by provisional institutions, if I may so call 
them. The most important of these—slavery— 
arises out of the same early conquest as the mix- 
ture of races. Aslave is an unassimilated, an un- 
digested atom; something which is in the body 
politic, but yet is hardly part of it. Slavery, too, 
has a bad namie in the later world, and very justly. 
We connect it with gangs in chains, with laws 
which keep men ignorant, with laws that hinder 
families. But the evils which we have endured 
from slavery in recent ages must not blind us to, 


or make us forget, the great services that slavery. 


rendered in early ages. There is a wonderful pre- 
sumption in its favor, it is one of the institutions 
which, at a certain stage of growth, all nations in 
all countries choose and cleave to. ; “There 
are very many English colonies,” said Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, aslateas 1848, ‘‘who would keep 
slaves at once if we would let them,’’ and he was 





speaking not only of old colonies trained in 
slavery, and raised upon the products of it, but 
likewise of new colonies started by freemen, and 
which ought, one would think, to wish to contain 
freemen only. But Wakefield knew what he was 
saying; he was a careful observer of rough socie- 
ties, and he had watched the mindsof men in them. 
He had seen that /eisure is the great need of early 
societies, and slaves only can give men leisure. 
All freemen in new countries must be pretty equal; 
every one has labor, and every one has land; capi- 
tal, at least in agricultrial countries (for pastoral 
countries are very different), is of little use; it can- 
not hire labor; the laborers go and work for them- 
selves. There is a story often told of a great 
English capitalist who went out to Australia with 
a shipload of laborers and acarriage; his plan was 
that the laborers should build a house for him, and 
that he would keep hiscarriage, just as in England. 
But (so the story goes) he had to try to live in his 
carriage, for his laborers left him, and went away 
to work for themselves.— Bagehot’s ‘‘Physics.and 
Politics,’ International Scientific Series, New 


York, 1879, pp. 71-73. 
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16: - FORCE, SUPPLEMENTED- BY°SUPERSHITION: 


As old as war or slavery, are religion and superstition. As early as there was 
a distinct warrior class there was usually a distinct class who dealt in the occult arts. 

It is probable that the importance of mere brute force in every sort of government has 
been overestimated, because it is so easily understood. The power which one class 
of men gains over another, through a belief in supernatural agents is vastly more 
important. The fear of offending the gods is much more effective in controlling 
the conduct of men than is the fear of any punishment which men may inflict. (1) 
In all cases where there is a prolonged and successful subjection of the many to the 
few, the few secure the support of religious conviction. Their subjects look upon 
them as persons of peculiar sanctity, as beings surrounded and protected by divine 
powers, as beings in a way fulfilling the wishes of the gods. 

Government through superstition is quite in harmony with the methods of gov- 
erning by brute force, because in each case the appeal is to fear or terror ; in each 
case the victim 1s controlled by a 
paralysis of reason. Superstition 
is more effective than force, be- 
cause it may be used to forestall 
the development of reason. ‘The 
mind of the subject is victimized 
from the beginning, and is made 
subject to continuous and_per- 
vasive terrors. 

We have now considered the 
three sorts of training which are 
the chief factors in the formation 
of the despotic, or the Asiatic 
state, namely, the training under 
slavery, under the discipline of 
war, and under a distinct priestly 

Entrance to a Fetish-Hut, Lunda. Showing Emblems of Superstition. class. It must be admitted that 
force plays an important part in 
all these methods of governing. Yet even in such governments there is much that 
is not force. If a master has only one slave, he may by extraordinary brutality 
keep the higher faculties of his slave ina state of paralysis and thus reduce him to 
something like a brute. But only an abnormal master will do suchathing. If 
there are two or more slaves, the difficulty in enforcing such a government is 
greatly increased. An extensive institution of slavery can only exist where the 
higher faculties are called into play in the minds of both master and slave ; where 
there comes to be recognized a binding moral code; where both master and slave 
realize that there is an exchange of mutual services; where there is a sense of 
friendly cooperation. If Simon Legree were the type of all masters, the institution 
of which he was a part could never have existed. The success of the institution is 
explained by the relation of ‘‘ Uncle Tom”? to his first master. 

In some of its earlier forms, war may be understood as simply one method of 
friendly cooperation for the common good. Friends and neighbors labored together 
to produce the cropsraised on lands held in common, and stood shoulder to shoulder 
in their defense. In any event, effective war involves the hearty cooperation of the 
fighting body. A general who fails to win the confidence and in a sense the approval 
of his men does not win battles. In Asia and Egypt, British soldiers have sometimes 
confronted soldiers who were driven into battle under the lash. ‘This is another 
instance in support of the’ proposition that the Asiatic state represents a principle 
absolutely contradictory to that of a Western state. An army of slaves is no 
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army at all. 
men. 
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It is a disgrace to a Western soldier to be required to shoot at such 
To say that the discipline or government of Western armies is simply organ- 
ized force, is to exhibit the shallowest sort of thinking and observation. 


It is rather 


organized voluntary cooperation to a common end. The summary punishment of 
the delinquent is a punishment demanded by the body of the soldiers, and it 


receives their approval. 
destroy the army. 
friendly cooperation. 


Any other sort of punishment tends to weaken and to 
It is much nearer the truth to say that an army is organized 
Clearchus conquered his rebellious army by his tears. 


To 


see the iron man weep, broke the hearts of the Greeks and they determined to follow 
him into the deserts of Asia, though they knew he had lied to them and deceived 
them. Whatever this may be called, it is not organized force. 


The case, however, is very different where an army is set to rule astate. 


Such 


a government is described with tolerable accuracy by calling it organized force. 


The army is simply a killing machine. 
make it unfit for anything else. 
either giving or receiving good advice. 
opinions and private judgments. 
same thing. 


Its entire discipline and training tends to 
The education of a soldier tends to unfit him for 
A soldier has no business with mere private 
An army must act as if every man believed the 
It is no place for the play of opinions. 
dier has a contempt for a man with opinions. 


The soldier who is only a sol- 
An army with a vacillating opinion 


or a divided council which is allowed to result in divided conduct, is a weakened 


or a ruined army. 
only sort of power which it has. 


An army, therefore, which attempts to rule a state must use the | 
That is, its superior killing power. 


This is the 


fact of primary importance in accounting for the peculiar type of the despotic state. 
A distinct ruling class gains control of the most effective killing power, and uses it 
in such a manner as to effectively forestall the development of public opinion. A 
military democracy is a contradiction in terms. (2) A democracy must rest upon 


‘public opinion. 
ernment. 
tion. 


But the purely military despotism has ever been a short-lived gov- 
It carries within itself the seeds of self-destruction and rapid disintegra- 
The Asiatic state adds to the military despotism, the training of all the people 
to the acceptance of religious teachings. 


The military despot, unsupported by a 


distinct priestly class, which succeeds in enslaving the ininds of the people, is soon 


destroyed. 


The Asiatic state is organized superstition, supported by force. If 


it may be said to rest upon force, it is because the teaching of superstition cannot 
be successfully maintained without the use of force. 





16. FORCE SUPPLEMENTED BY SUPER- 
SDETION: 


(1) Early Society.—At first sight it seems im- 
possible to imagine what conceivable function 
such awful religionscan perform in the economy 
of the world. And no onecan fully explain them. 
But one use they assuredly had: they fixed the 
yoke of custom thoroughly on mankind. They 
were the prime agents of the era. They put upon 
a fixed law, a sanction so fearfulthat no one could 
dream of not conforming to it. 

No one will ever comprehend the arrested civil- 
ization unless he sees the strict dilemma of early 
society. Either men had no law at all, and lived 
in confused tribes, hardly hanging together, or 
they had to obtain a fixed law by processes of in- 
credible difficulty. Those who surmounted that 
difficulty soon destroyed all those that lay in their 
way who didnot. And then they themselves were 
caught in their own yoke. Thecustomary disci- 
pline, which could only be imposed on any early 
men by terrible sanctions, continued with those 
sanctions, and killed out of the whole society the 
propensities té variation which are the principle 





of progress.—Bagehot’s ‘‘ Physics and Folitics,’’ 


PP. 56, 57- 


(2) The Commonwealth and Its Enemies.— 
The execution of Charles I.—the work of military 
violence cloaked in the merest tatters of legality— 
had displayed to the eyes of the world the forgot- 
ten truth that kings, as well as subjects, must bear 
the consequences of their errors and misdeeds. 
More than this the actors in the great tragedy 
failed to accomplish, and, it may fairly be 
added, must necessarily have failed to accom- 

lish, 

y It is never possible for men of the sword 
to rear the temple of recovered freedom, and 
the small minority in parliament which had 
given the semblance of constitutional procedure 
to the trial in Westminster Hall were no more 
than instruments in the hands of the men of the 
sword. 

Honestly, as both military and political leaders 
desired to establish popular government, they 
found themselves in a vicious circle from which 
there was no escape.—‘‘ History of the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate,’ by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, M.A., Vol. 1., pp. 1, 2. 
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17. EDUCATIONeAS “INVOLVED (INSEVERY SIN DeOEE GOV ENS 
MENT. 


In all forms and methods of governing thus far discussed there is one element in 
common. Whatever be the form, the governing is through training and education. 
Man may exert some sort of control over the forces of nature, over plants, and over 
the lower order of animal life, but this is not government. It is directing the forces 
of nature. Domestic animals are governed in so far as they are educated to use 
their own powers of conscious self-direction in such a manner as to fulfill the wishes 
of men. Acts of brutality in a master, result in governing a slave only as the slave 
learns to render propitiatory conduct. An army governs the multitude only as the 
multitude learns to avoid sum- 
mary destruction by propitiatory 
conduct, while priests avowedly 
govern only as they educate and 
train the people. Even in the 
oriental State, therefore, govern- 
ing is by means of education. (1) 
And surely in a Western democ- 
racy education holds a no less 
prominent place. ‘There is, how- 
evet, this | -tadical’— difference 
between the sort of education de- 
manded in the two sorts of States. 
In the one, education involves 
repression, and im. the. last 
analysis rests upon force; in the 
other, education involves the 
recognition of native faculties 
| and their development through 

A Learned Man Absorbed in the Koran. friendly cooperation. 

The two sorts of education 
rest upon contradictory views of human nature. (2) According to one view, human 
nature is such that there can be no peace and order in the State only when the 
masses are taught to render willing obedience to the commands of their natural 
superiors. It involves the conviction that the few are born to rule and the many 
are born to serve. According to the other view there will not be peace and order, 
until the State is organized on the basis of mutual exchange of services. It 
involves the conviction that human nature is violated so long as one human being 
feels himself the master of another human being. Man may rule over domestic 
animals and be at peace. But the attempt to treat a human being in the same way 
involves endless war. 

If the first view be.correct, then education must be directed to the one end of 
securing obedience. Education in its very nature must be repressive. The mind 
must be forced along lines of activity which it would not otherwise pursue. The 
Koran is not a book which the natural man reads with interest. It is not especially 
adapted to awaken independent thought. Yet in its way it has had a remarkable 
success as an instrument of government. It has been forced upon many and diverse 
peoples at the point of the sword. But its great success is a text for the educa- 
tion of rulers and subjects. The Turkish youth is forced to read the Koran at a 
time when the words can have little meaning. This would be dreary enough even 
if he read ina language which he understood. But he is forced to read in a foreign 
tongue. Now, if the end of education is obedience to commands which the recipient 
is not permitted to question, this is not only a proper but an essential method in 
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education. An education which awakens thought and arouses intelligence is dan- 
gerous to the state. The great success of the Chinese Empire is due to a similar 
system of education. The mind of the Chinese youth is forced along the same lines 
that the minds of his ancestors pursued two thousand years ago. There is no room 
for question or inquiry. Infinite detail is imposed upon the mind, of matter which 
has no earthly relation to any intelligible thing, save the one all-important end of the 
' preservation of the Empire, based as it is upon brute force and the worship of 
ancestors. 

_ Governments in Europe have approached the Asiatic type according as they have 
adopted the Asiatic methods in education. ‘The New Testament has never been a 
convenient book to thrust upon a people at the edge of the sword. When Charle- 
magne baptized certain obstreperous heathen by force he performed what has ever 
seemed an un-Christian ceremony. Yet, in the centuries preceding the Reformation 
there had grown up in the Church a great body of teachings which could be im- 
posed upon the peoples in true Asiatic fashion. Education involved as a necessary 
consequence its appropriate methods in government. The rulers were correct in 
their conclusion that to permit the subject to teach unauthorized novelties about the 
shape of the earth, or about the meaning of a passage of scripture involved a funda- 
mental change in Church and State. 

The discovery of America, the circumnavigation of the globe, the invention of 
printing, the diffusion of knowledge and the habit of independent investigation, all 
tended to render the Asiatic State impossible in Europe and to put in its place the 
new Christian democracy. So long as China actually succeeded in walling out the 
light and intelligence of the West from the empire, the empire could endure. But 
with the breaking down of this wall, with the advent of new light and new methods 
in teaching, disintegration begins. 

When Commodore Perry made his way into the Japanese Empire, the Japanese 
officials wished to know the rank of a certain American officer in order to administer 
proper punishment to one of their subjects who had insulted him. ‘The interpreter 
named the ranks below that of the officer to the private soldier, and the ranks above 
to the President, and in reply to the question, ‘‘ Who is above the President?’ he 
answered, ‘‘’The People.” The Japanese officers studied over this a long time, and 
could make nothing of it. ‘The Japanese nation is still studying that problem, and 
they are now making a great deal out of it. They are creating a Western State. 
The Oriental State cannot endure where there is a spirit of investigation diffused 
among the people. If the people are to be governed by force they must be educated 
by force. They must be prevented from using their own minds in their own way. 
They must be forced to use them as directed by the rulers. Education by force 
means government by force. Education which encourages the free exercise of the 
mind means government by something other than force. (3) 








17. EDUCATION IS INVOLVED _IN 
EVERY KIND OF GOVERNMENT. 


(1) The People of Israel.—If ever a people has 
demonstrated the power of education, it is the 
people of Israel. In fact, what a singular specta- 
cle is offered us by that people, which, dispos- 
sessed of its own country for eighteen hundred 
years, has been dispersed among the nations with- 
out losing its identity, and has maintained its 
existence without a country, without a govern- 
ment, and without a ruler, preserving with peren- 
nial energy its habits, its manners, and its faith! 
Without losing sight of the part of that extraordi- 


nary vitality of the Jewish people, which is due to . 


the natural endowments of the race, its tenacity 
of temperament, and its wonderful activity of in- 





telligence, it is just to attribute another part of it 
to the sound education, at once religious and 
national, which the ancient Hebrews have trans- 
mitted by tradition to their descendants.—‘‘ The 
Flistory of Pedagogy,” by Gabriel Compayré, 
Boston, 1886, p. 6. : 

(2) Education Among the Primitive Nations. 
— Speaking generally, the education of the primi- 
tive nations of the East had the following charac- 
teristics:— 

1. It was administered by the hieratic class. 
This was due to the fact that the priests were the 
only men of learning, and consequently the only 
men who could teach. ; 

2. The knowledge communicated was in the 
main religious, ethical and prudential, and the 
final purpose of instruction was good conduct. 
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3. As the matter of instruction was knowledge 
bearing the sanction of authority, the learner was 
debarred from free inquiry, and the general ten- 
dency was toward immobility. 

4. As the knowledge of the day was embodied 
in language, the process of learning consisted in 
the interpretation of speech, and so involved a 
large and constant use of the memory; and this 
literal memorizing of the principles and rules of 
conduct promoted stability of character. 

5. As the purpose of instruction was guidance, 
there was no appearance of the conception that 
one main purpose of education is discipline or 
culture. 

6. The conception of education as a means of 
national regeneration had a distinct appearance 
among the Jews; and among this people we find 
one form of compulsion—the obligation placed on 
towns to support schools. 

7. In Persia, the State appears for the first time 
as a distinct agency in promoting education. 

8. In.China from time immemorial, scholarship 
has been made the condition for obtaining places 
in the civil service, and in consequence education 
has been made subordinate to examinations. 

9. Save to a,limited extent among the Jews, 
woman was debarred from the privileges of edu- 
cation. 

10. In the main education was administered so 
as to perpetuate class distinctions. There was no 
appearance of the conception that education is a 
universal right and a universal good. 

* * * * * * 

Descartes has stated some of the great principles 
of modern pedagogy. The first is the equal apti- 
tude of minds to know and comprehend. ‘‘ Good 
sense,’’ says Descartes,’”’ is the thing of all else in 
this world that is most equally distributed.-. . . 
The latent ability to judge well, to distinguish the 
true from the false, is naturally equal among all 
men.’’ What is this but saying that all men are 
entitled toinstruction? In a certain sense, what 
are the innumerable primary schools scattered 
over the civilized globe, but the application and 
the living commentary of Descartes’ ideas on the 
equaldistribution of good sense and reason among 
men? 

* * x * * * 

Another Cartesian principle is the substitution 
of free inquiry and reflective conviction for blind 
beliefs founded upon authority. Descartes pro- 
mulgated this famous rule of his method: ‘The 
first precept is, never to receive anything for true 
that I do not know, upon evidence, to be such; 
: and to comprise no inore within my judg- 
ments, than what is presented so clearly and dis- 
tinctly to my mind that I have no occasion to call 
it in question.’”’ In this declaration he has not 
only reformed science and revolutionized philoso- 
phy, but has banished from the school the old 
routine, the mechanical processes and exercises of 
pure memory, and has madea demand for rational 
methods that excite the intelligence, awaken clear 
and distinct ideas, and provoke judgment and re- 
flection. Of course it is not proposed to make a 
little Descartes out of every child, despoiling him 
of received beliefs in order to construct personal 
Opinions dé novo, but the rule of evidence, ap- 
plied with moderation and discretion, is none the 
less an excellent pedagogical precept, which will 
never be disallowed by those who wish to make of 
the child something more than a mere machine. 
—Ilbid., pp. 190, T9r. ; 


(3) Responsibility of Civilization.—There is 
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no human right to the status of barbarism. The 
civilized states have a claim upon the uncivilized 
populations, as well as a duty towards them, and 
that claim is that they shall become civilized; and 
if they cannot accomplish their own civilization, 
then must they submit to the powers that can do 
it for them. 

The civilized state may righteously go still 
further than the exercise of force in imposing 
organization. If the barbaric populations resist 
the same, @ /’outrance, the civilized state may 
clear the territory of their presence and make it 
the abode of civilized man. 

The civilized state should, of course, exercise 
patience and forbearance toward the barbaric 
populations, and exhaust every means of influence 
and of force to reduce them to subjection to its 
jurisdiction before adopting this policy of expul- 
sion; but it should not be troubled in its con- 
science about the morality of this policy when it 
becomes manifestly necessary. It violates thereby 
no rights of these populations which are not petty 
and trifling, in comparison with its transcendent 
right and duty to establish political and legal 
order everywhere. 

There is a great deal of weak sentimentality 
abroad in the world concerning this subject. So 
far as it has any intellectual basis, it springs out of 
a misconception of the origin of rights to territory, 
and a lack of discrimination in regard to the 
capacities of races. It is not always kept in mind 
that there can be no dominion over territory or 
property in land, apart from state organization,— 
that the state is the source of all titles to land and 
of all powers over it. The fact that a politically 
unorganized population roves through a wilder- 
ness, or camps within it, does not create rights, 
either public or private, which a civilized state, 
pursuing its great world-mission, is under any ob- 
ligations, legal or moral, to respect. It would be 
a petty morality indeed which would preserve a 
territory capable of sustaining millions of civilized 
men, for the hunting-ground of a few thousand 
savages, or make its occupation depend upon con- 
tract and sale with and by them. 

No one can question that it is in the interest of 
the world’s civilization that law and order, and the 
true liberty consistent therewith shall reign every- 
where upon the globe. A permanent inability on 
the part of any state or semi-state to secure this 
status is a threat to civilization everywhere. Both 
for the sake of the half-barbarous state, and in the 
interest of the rest of the world, a state or states, 
endowed with the capacity for political organiza- 
tion, may righteously assume sovereignty over, 
and undertake to create state order for, such a 
politically incompetent population. 

The civilized states should not, of course, act 
with undue haste in seizing power, and they 
should never exercise the power, once assumed, 
for any other purpose than that for which the 
assumption may be righteously made, viz., for the 
civilization of the subjected population ; but they 
are under no obligation to await invitation from 
those claiming power and government in the in- 
efficient organization, nor from those subject to 
the same. The civilized states themselves are the 
best organs which have yet appeared in the history 
of the world for determining the proper time and 
occasion for intervening in the affairs of unorgan- 
ized or insufficiently organized populations, for the 
execution of their great world-duty.—‘‘ Political 
Science and Comparative Constitutional Law,” 
by J. W. Burgess, Ph.D.. LL.D., Vol. T., pp. 46-48. 
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18. FORCE SUPPLEMENTED BY FALSEHOOD. 


The attempt to govern men by organized force results in their government 
through organized falsehood and deception. Masters who control their slaves 
through mutual exchange of services, may deal with them on the basis of candor. 
But they who govern by force are obliged to deceive. They must exaggerate their 
own power, must conceal weak points, must make the slave believe that he is more 
helpless than he really is. The use of an army also involves deception. The general 
is morally bound to deceive his enemy. A soldier who would not lie to the eneiny 
under certain conditions would be court-martialed. War includes falsehood as a 
necessary agency, and when the army is sent to rule the State this quality is not 
changed. 

If the many are to obey and the few to give commands, in order to have peace, 
there must be no mistake as to who they are who must obey and who shall com- 
mand, Plato, who is most explicit in his teaching that the many are born to serve, 
likewise teaches that among the subject classes some natural rulers are born; while 
among the ruling classes are born natural subjects.(1) Yet a State founded on force 
can admit no such principle. The subject class must be taught that they are by 
nature subject. The authority of the rulers must be above suspicion. In sucha 
State, the tendency is to the establishment of an impassable gulf between the classes. 
Hence the caste systems of Asia. 

As stated in a former lesson, governments supported by mere brute force are 
short-lived. They have in themselves the elements of ruin. Impending ruin is 
prevented by resort to some superstition, some beliefs and opinions born of fear. 
As both rulers and subjects are victims of common fears, they alike become victims 
of common erroneous beliefs. Then, in all good conscience, the rulers who are 
ex-officio in the position of teachers, impose upon their subjects a body of errone- 
ous opinions and beliefs. Thus the very escape from brutality and anarchy is 
made to depend upon the acceptance of erroneous teachings. The teaching must 
be imposed, it must be. accepted without question, it must be believed in as infalli- 
ble, and to this end it must be put forth with divine sanction. Men are kept 
from killing each other by being preoccupied by a vast system of religious 
ceremony with infinite and growing detail. There thus arises a class of experts in 
religious ceremonial, whose ministrations are necessary to the preservation of ‘the 
State. The State comes to be dependent upon these beliefs. T’o allow these beliefs 
to be questioned is treason to the State. 

In such a State the learned classes become separated from the people. Learning 
becomes the peculiar treasure of the few. The people must be kept in the belief 
that the learned live in another world, that they are possessed of mysteries wholly 
above the apprehension of the common herd. The teaching must therefore be kept 
quite distinct from matters of every day life and observation. It must. pertain to 
another world, or to a long-forgotten age. That which is taught must be accepted 
as true whether it is true or not. In sucha State all regard for the truth must be 
eliminated and men must believe and teach only that which seems necessary to pre- 
serve the State. (2) Society comes to be founded upon beliefs which will not bear 
investigation: to investigate becomes treason. Progress must cease. The very idea 
of progress must be eliminated, because this would imply that the teachers are not 
infallible. 

These conditions are fulfilled in such a state as China was before the advent of 
Western influences. Such governments were being established in Europe at the 
close of the Middle Ages before the Reformation. Similar qualities may be discoy- 
ered ia the Russian government to-day. Any State which is organized upon the 
theory that one person, or a select few are to rule and the many are to obey, can be 
made enduring only as the minds of the subject class are either paralyzed by fear or 
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controlled by false teaching. All this tends to destroy those qualities upon which 
the Western State is based. Western Democracy aims to secure the consent and 
cooperation of all its citizens. It may employ force in dealing with the excep- 
tional and abnormal man, but it depends more and more upon an enlightened public 
opinion. The many are encouraged to think, to question, to persuade. By the 
free exercise of the minds of all, the sense of unity grows more distinct. Without 
this sense of unity, the sense of a common patriotism, a recognition of public opinion, 
there can be no State as the term is coming to be used in the West. Hence, using 
the term in this sense, we may say that China is not a State. Ancient Babylonia 
was not a State. Asia has produced no great State until the advent of new and 
Westernized Japan. ‘The so-called Asiatic States have been founded upon force, 
upon superstition, upon deception and erroneous teaching, and all these tend to 
destroy and to forestall the development of public opinion. 

Western Democracy does not simply propose a change in the form of govern- 
ment. It proposes to build a State upon different principles. In the place of force 
it will substitute reason and conscience; in the place of superstition it will progres- 
sively seek to realize the highest ideals of religion and morality; in the place of 
erroneous beliefs, deception and falsehood, it will seek to cast the lie out of 
politics and industry, and to suffer no institution to survive which cannot endure 
the light of day. 

All governments, therefore, of every name and kind are founded upon education. 
In the despotic State, education is imposed by force, and some faculties are paralyzed 
while others are abnormally developed. In the democratic State education is 
induced by friendly cooperation, and the State aims at the harmonious develop- 


ment of all the faculties. 


18. FORCE SUPPLEMENTED BY FALSE- 
HOOD: 


(1) Plato’s Teaching.—‘‘ How then may we 
devise one of those falsehoods in the hour of 
need,’ I said, ‘‘ which we lately spoke of—just 
one royal lie which may deceive the rulers, if 
that be possible, and at any rate the rest of the 
city?” 

“‘What sort of lie?”’ he said. 

“Nothing new,’’ I replied; ‘‘only an old Phoe- 
nician tale of what has often occurred before now 
in other places (as the poets say, and have made 
the world believe), though not in our time, and 
which is indeed not very likely to occur again, and 
still more unlikely to be believed.”’ 

‘“‘Vour words,’’ he said, ‘‘seem to hesitate on 
your lips.” 

‘You will not wonder,’’ I replied, ‘‘at my hesi- 
tation when you have heard.” 

‘‘Speak,’’ he said, ‘‘and fear not.”’ 

“Well, then, I will speak, although I really 
know not how to look you in the face, or in what 
words to utter the audacious fiction, which I pro- 
pose to communicate gradually, first to the rulers, 
then to the soldiers, and lastly to the people. 

‘They are to be informed that their youth 
was a dream, and the education and training 
which they received from us an appearance 
only; in reality during all that time they were 
in process of formation.and nourishment in the 
womb of the earth, where they themselves and 
their arms and appurtenances were manufactured; 
and when they were completed, the earth, their 
mother, sent them up; and their country being 
their mother also and their nurse, they are 
therefore bound to advise for her good, and to 
defend her against attacks, and her citizens they 





are to regard aschildren of the earth, and their 
own brothers.’’ 

‘‘I cannot wonder,’’ he said, ‘‘at your feeling 
ashamed of uttering the lie.” 

‘“Nay,’’ I replied, ‘‘there is more yet; I have not 
told you all. ‘Citizens,’ we shall say to them in our 
tale, ‘you are brothers, yet God has framed you dif- 
ferently. Some of you have the power of command, 
and these he has composed of gold, wherefore also 
they have the greatest honor; others of silver, to 
be auxiliaries; others again who are to be husband- 
men and craftsmen he has made of brass and iron; 
and the species will generally be preserved in the 
children. But as you are of the same original ‘ 
family, a golden parent will sometimes have a sil- 
ver son, or a silver parent, a golden son. ; 

‘‘*And God proclaims to the rulers, as a first 
principle, that before all they should watch over 
their offspring, and see what elements mingle in 
their nature; for if the son of a golden or silver 
parent has an admixture of brass and iron, then 
nature orders a transposition of ranks, and the 
eye of the ruler must not be pitiful towards his 
child, because he has to descend in the scale 
and become a husbandman or artisan, just as 
there may be others sprung from the artisan class 
who are raised to honor, and become guardians. 
and auxiliaries. For an oracle says that when 
a man of brass or iron guards the State, it 
will then be destroyed.’ Such is the tale. Is 
there any possibility of making our citizens believe 
in At??? 

‘“Not in the present generation,’ he replied; 
“T do not see any way of accomplishing this; but 
their sons may be made to believe, and their sons’ 
sons, and posterity after them.’’—‘‘Jowet?’s Plato,”’ 
New York, 1873, ‘‘The Republic,” Book II1., pp. 
239, 240. 
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13. DEMOCRACY NOT A MERE FORM OF GOVERNMENT.—Asia has Produced all the Great 
Religions, but no State in the Modern Sense. 

14. FORCE IN THE TRAINING OF ANIMALS.—Experience of Despotism Leads to the Conclusion 
that Government is Organized Force. 

15. ECRCE AS RELATED TO SLAVERY AND WAR. —Slaves may be Made Submissive through 

error. 

16. FORCE SUPPLEMENTED BY SUPERSTITION.—Slavery, War and Superstition the Chief 
Factors in the Formation of the Asiatic State. 

17. EDUCATION INVOLVED IN EVERY KIND OF GOVERNMENT.—In Despotic Governments, 
Masses Trained to Obey Rulers. In Our Government Trained to Mutual Exchange of Services. 

18. FORCE SUPPLEMENTED BY FALSEHOOD.—In a Despotic State, Rulers and Subjects 
Become Victims of Erroneous Beliefs. 


QUESTIONS, 


13. What do the words ‘‘Asia has produced no State”’ mean? How old is the idea of the modern 
State? What are some of the peculiar difficulties encountered by one who attempts to describe the modern 
State? Whats the essential difference between ancient and modern democracies? Was the Grecian 
democracy simply one of three forms of government ? 

14. Whats the common view of the relation of force to government? What does force mean ? 

What causes the crow to avoid the scare-crow? Whatts the difference between the control of an engine 
and the control of a horse? Is the control of an engine properly called “government”? What is 
meant by taming a wild animal? Do men govern domestic animals by force ? 

15. Whatis the difference between the government of domestic animals and the government of 
human beings? Why does the control of men lead to a greater use of force than the control of animals ? 

What is vicarious punishment? How did war lead to the formation of a ruling class? Do war and 
slavery rest upon force? Is there any other government so simple ? 

16. Which ts the more important factor in primitive government, force or superstition 2 Superstt- 
tion and force are alike in what respect? In actual slavery what must there be besides force? In the 
discipline of anarmy what? How does an army govern a State? Why ts the military despotism short- 
lived? What sort of support ts essential ? 

17. Js there any sort of government which ts not dependent upon education 2 What are radical 
differences between the education suited to a despotism, and education suited to a democracy? What are 
the contradictory views of human nature involved in the two governments 2? What ts the end of educa- 
tion ina despotism? Why may not the New Testament be imposed upon a people at the edge of the 
sword? Cana despotism exist if free inquiry ts permitted ? 

18. Does slavery necessarily involve falsehood ? Does military discipline? Do military opera- 
tions 2 Why must the rulers in a despotic state be accounted infallible ? Does the reputation for infal- 
libility of rulers involve deception? Can there be a sense of unity ina state governed by force and 
Jraud ? What are the distinctive principles of the western state ? 


oe 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


1. For opposing view to that advanced in Maine’s ‘“‘ Popular Government,” see T. H. Green’s 
“« Political Obligation.” 

2. Study current accounts of the Chinese and Japanese governments. 

3. Study arguments in favor of slavery before the war with special reference to its effect on candor. 

4. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

5. Luther's contest with Tetsel. 

6. Systems of education in Turkey and China. 
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University, Cal. 


19... “HEEPLESSNESS AND: DEPENDENCE OF SPEGIALIZEDINDI- 
VIDUALS. 


“eq, are accustomed always to think of society as an unmixed blessing and 
the source of nothing but strength and happiness. In this way we 
encourage ourselves to be loyal to society, and to contribute to its devel- 
opment and stability. This is a natural and laudable tendency which 
the result of our study will fully justify in its place. But however clear 
our duty may be to loyally support society.and do our utmost to perfect it, we can: 
not, as students, shut our eyes to its defects and its necessary limitations. It is one 
of the difficulties under which the true scientist labors that he has to do without 
many comfortable illusions. Other men may find tremendous incentive in looking 
at only one side of a question, and may find intense conviction and passionate 
certainty in this partial view. (1) But it is the fate of the scientist to see both sides 
and find out that the institutions to which he owes allegiance, are human and finite. 

If we are going to be students of society we need to be truer men, more sensible to 
the slightest obligations, for we shall find that all things have their disadvantages 
which the recreant spirit can use as pretexts for shirking duty. (2) Science is a 
great sifterof men. The truly manly nature finds it an invaluable aid for the 
accomplishment of his nobler purposes, while the cowardly and the selfish, find it 
easy to sulk behind its technicalities. Fortunately there is no danger that society . 
will stand condemned as the result of our investigations, and it need not disturb us 
to discover that we have to pay a certain price for all the advantages which society 
brings us. : 

We have seen that life always adapts itself to the conditions under which it 
exists. This is wholly an advantage, provided the conditions are stable. Animals 
living on tropical islands become thoroughly adapted to the climate and lose noth- 
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ing by so doing, but if the climate were liable to change to that of Greenland, we 
can see that this adaptation would speedily destroy them. 

Society, the companionship and codperation of one’s fellows, is an exceedingly 
influential condition affecting life, and the changes that take place in man as he 
slowly passes froma non-social, to a social state are more extensive than those 
effected by passing from a tropical to a polar climate. This very natural adaptation 
has two great disadvantages: First, the social condition is as yet far less stable 
than climate, and second, it in part directly reverses the process of earlier evolution. 
Life in society thus distinctly unfits us for life in any other condition. Advances in 
social organization need, therefore, to be made with some caution; (3) for if the 
new conditions can not be made permanent, the new departure may involve great 
_ danger. (4) . 

The great contrast between non-social and social life, is that the former makes 
men independent and self-sufficient, and the latter makes them dependent (5) and 
individually helpless. (6) In so far then, the one directly unfits men for the other. 

First of all men become incapable of independent self-support. Turn a civilized 
man loose in a primeval forest with all the resources of nature at his disposal and 
he will starve. We hear of hunters and hermits who live quite alone, but they 
invariably depend on civilized societies for guns, or implements, or clothes, having 
quite forgotten the arts by which our primitive ancestors contrived to cope individu- 
ally with the difficulties of the chase or tillage. (7) Without these articles, which 
are the product of the organized activity of thousands of men, we should be reduced 
to extreme wretchedness and speedy death. 

In like manner social man has lost the power to defend himself against enemies. 
There was a time when he was able, with no other weapons than well-chosen sticks 
and stones, to hold his own against the powerful cave bear, and other dangerous 
beasts which he has long ago succeeded in exterminating. Now without the 
appliances of civilization he would be at the mercy of a cat, if the latter should 
attack him. 

Along with these changes in habits and aptitudes go certain changes of feeling 
which still more disqualify men for a return to former conditions. Here, as every- 
where, men learn to like what is long associated with their welfare, and so they 
learn to like their fellows. Men are so much in our thoughts that we are lost with- 
out them. Deprive a man of companionship, and ten to one but he will go 
insane. (8) Deny him the sympathy of his fellows, and he will suffer untold 
tortures, and perhaps commit suicide. At least he will be incapacitated for normal 
social life. Society thus develops feelings in men which make him dependent on 
its sympathy and favor, and helpless if these are withheld. (9) There is no depend- 
ence so complete as that of the thoroughly socialized man upon society. | 








19. HELPLESSNESS AND DEPENDENCE 
OF SPECIALIZED INDIVIDUALS. 


(1) Social Function of Prejudice.—This sug- 
gests a subject for close attention and thought as 
we continue our study, namely, the social function 
of prejudice. To the scientist and the teacher 
prejudice and partisanship are very odious and 
embarrassing, but is it quite so sure that prejudice 
is always a nuisance? What would happen to a 
second-rate nation, or community, or church, if 
people were not prejudiced in its favor? A large 
part of the patriotism which is the bulwark of 
_ states is a patriotism of prejudice, one based on 
false estimates of the excellencies and defects of 
one’s own and other countries. Undoubtedly 
there is reason for defending one’s country, if its 
real character is recognized, but would most men 





see that reason or be strongly enough influenced by 
it? And how about the relation of children to 
parents, of pupils to teachers, etc. Is it quite 
sure that all things, even all good things, would 
bear the full light of conscious knowledge? The 
subject is one of the utmost difficulty and impor- 
tance in real life. Asa matter of fact it is much 
better solved in practice than in theory. 

(2) Evolution not Fatalism.—Thus the doc- 
trine of evolution has repeatedly been interpreted 
as a kind of fatalism, making it useless to exert 
ourselves in the interest of posterity. On the con- 
trary, the whole meaning of higher evolution is 
that a race is being evolved whose members do 
exert themselves for one another, and who inherit 
the earth for that reason. The person who loses 
this character is simply a degenerate whom this 
same evolution must inevitably tend to eliminate. 
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To such persons we may reply as Mordecai did to 
Esther. ‘‘For if thou holdest thy peace at this 
time, then shall relief and deliverance arise to the 
Jews from another place, but thou and thy father’s 
house shall perish! and who knows whether thou 
art not come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this?’’ 


(3) Premature Effort.—There is a danger in 
all such cases which is quite different from that 
now before us, namely, that we shall commit our- 
selves to certain forms of procedure before we are 
ready forthem. For instance, codperative house- 
keeping, communism, arbitration, etc., are apt to 
attract us by their ideal reasonableness before we 
have acquired the patience and self-control and 
sympathy necessary to make them a success. But 
this is not an imprudent advancement of social 
organization; it is rather an unreal and fictitious 
one, for no social change is real until it is thor- 
oughly established in the feelings of men. 


(4) Peace Proposal.—The Czar’s proposal for 
_ disarmament is a case in point. Suppose a few 
nations representing the higher civilization should 
adjust themselves completely to a life of peace. 
What would happen if the less civilized world 
should slowly develop skill in asserting its still 
dominant military temper? An irrevocably peace- 
ful civilization in the midst of militant barbarism 
would go to the wall. It is unfortunately true that 
any peace, which could be established in the world 
to-day would be a most unstable equilibrium, and 
any country which in reliance upon it, should com- 
mit itself too unreservedly to a peace organization, 
would jeopardize its own existence. 


(5) Independent Action.—The insistence always 
laid upon independence of character, the power to 
act independently of, and even in opposition to the 
habits and opinions of others, is proof that men 
have a constant fear of being dangerously incor- 
porated in society. 


(6) A National Characteristic.—Americans are 
everywhere recognized as ‘‘handy’’ or able to 
help themselves in a great variety of emergencies. 
What circumstances in our national life are re- 
sponsible for this characteristic? Is it as general 
and as marked as it used to be? Is it indicative of 
a highly developed social organization? 


(7) Results of Industrial Changes.—The help- 
lessness that goes with specialization is illustrated 
by the industrial disturbances of our own day. A 


part of the unemployed are at all times the victims 


of changes in specialization. Trades that once 
were prosperous are thrown out by industrial 
changes, and those who have devoted themselves 
to these trades are not able to find employment to 
advantage. Such was the case of the armourers, 
an immense body: of skilled workmen who were 
thrown out of employment in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and found no satisfactory substitute for their 
trade. Examples in our own day are very numer- 
ous, but usually less conspicuous. (See Introduc- 
tion to E/y’s Outlines of Economics for examples 
from English Industrial History.) 

When simple specializations are displaced by 
more complex ones, the better specialists in the 
old trades naturally rise into the new ones, only 
the less competent being embarrassed by the 
change. But of late years the great destroyer of 
the old trades has been machinery, which unfor- 
tunately narrows up the field of highly specialized 
labor, machine making, calling for highly special- 
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ized labor, but machine tending requiring very 
little. The skilled craftsmen who have been dis- 
placed by machinery have suffered much from 
their helpless specialization, and would have suf- 
fered much more had they not found opportunity 
in the rapid expansion of industry. 


(8) Social Instincts.—The writer has more 
than once known students who could not study in 
aroom alone because they were so lonesome. It 
is needless to say that when not alone their in- 
stinct of sociability also interfered with their 
studying. Even so excellent a thing as the social 
instinct seems to have its limitations. 

Solitary confinement has been found a most dan- 
gerous punishment for criminals. The humane 
efforts of the Quakers at an earlier date in Penn- 
sylvania to reform criminals and humanize their 
treatment was based on a complete oversight of 
this danger. Prisoners were confined in solitude 
without occupation to meditate on their evil ways, 
and come to a consciousness of their moral state. 
We now know enough about criminals to know 
that they are quite incapable of doing anything ef 
the kind. On the contrary, they frequently went 
insane. This intense dependence of the criminal 
on companionship is one of the few normal things 
about him, and if he is ever to be returned to society 
weshould respect it. Solitary confinement without 
employment is now restricted in all well-ordered 
prisons to brief periods, seldom more than twenty- 
four hours, and is justly regarded as one of the 
worst of punishments. 


(9) Mental and Physical Pain.—Notice the 
prominence of these social pleasures and pains in 
literature. 


“For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely 

The pangs of déspised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To groan and sweat under a weary life; 

But that the dread of something after death— 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns—puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of?” 

—Hamle?t’s Soliloquy. 


‘‘In some of the Greek tragedies there is an at- 
tempt to excite compassion, by the representation 
of the agonies of bodily pain. Philoctetes (see 
Glossary) cries out and faints from the extremity 
of his sufferings. Hippolytus and Hercules are 
both introduced as expiring under the severest 
tortures, which, it seems, even the fortitude of - 
Hercules was incapable of supporting. In all these 
cases, however, it is not the pain which interests 
us, but some other circumstance. It is not the 
sore foot, but the solitude, of Philoctetes which 
affects us, and diffuses over the charming tragedy, 
that romantic wildness, which is so agreeable to 
the imagination. The agonies of Hercules and 
Hippolytus are interesting only because we foresee 
that death is to be the consequence. If those 
herges were to recover, we should think the re- 
presentation of their sufferings perfectly ridicu- 
lous. . What a tragedy would that be of which the 
distress consisted of a colic! Yet no pain is more 
exquisite. 
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20. INDIVIDUAL DEGENERATION THROUGH ARRESTED SELEC- 
TION, 


| We have seen how natural selection continually operates to build up certain use- 

ful qualities in men as in other living creatures, by the simple process of destroying 
those who by birth or accident are deficient in these necessary qualities. Thus if a 
creature’s existence depends on cunning, it will become more and more cunning as 
time goes on, because the less cunning will perish. 

But if conditions change so as to make this quality unnecessary it will tend to 
disappear, (1) simply because those that are born without, it will no longer die for 
that reason and their increase will lower the average. It may even happen that the 
quality will become detrimental, in which case it will disappear much more rapidly, 
since those that possess it will now be destroyed just as those who lacked it were 
before. (2) Thus if the fox were to be domesticated, his great cleverness in captur- 
ing poultry would rapidly disappear, because those foxes that possessed most of this 
would be most likely to come to an untimely end. 

When men pass from the non-social to the social state, a great many changes of 
this kind take place. Qualities that were once very usefnl now become useless or 
even injurious, in which case selection allows them to degenerate, or actively sup- 
presses them. In still other cases qualities that are still useful tend to be lost, be- 
cause they cannot be reconciled with other qualities that are more useful. 

When qualities that have become obnoxious are eliminated by reversed selection, 
we can hardly call it degeneration, however useful they may once have been. Thus 
it is no loss that such heroes as Achilles tend to disappear. He was a big, brutal 
bully, just the kind of a man for his time and conditions, but one who would be a 
nuisance now. ‘To-day he would be a bank-robber or a brigand and would be im- 
prisoned or shot. In like manner the excessive development of the animal passions, 
once a necessary condition of race preservation, has become a nuisance which all 
the energies of refined society are organized to repress. We are thus in a sense 
undoing nature’s previous work, but we can not call this degeneration. 

It is more like degeneration when useful qualities disappear, because they have 
lost their importance. Thus the extraordinary powers of sight and hearing by which 
an Indian detects the approach of enemies or game, are so unnecessary to us that we 
have long since lost them. They would still be useful, but not being indispensable, 
selection has become lenient, and the defective have multiplied. In the same way 
as society advances there seems to be a decline in physical courage and bodily 
strength. But this can hardly be called a serious degeneration since we are prob- 
ably quite as well fitted for life as were our ancestors. 

But society seems to promote degeneration of a far more serious kind. It pre- 
serves and increases the physically, mentally and morally defective. Up to a cer- 
tain point, at least, these classes increase in numbers as society advances. In some 
savage tribes not a single defective can be found, and the superiority of savages over - 
‘civilized men in the matter of hair, teeth, etc., is a matter of common observa- 
tion. Passing to the more pervasive defects of character as shown in the pauper 
and ctiminal classes, the contrast is quite as marked. ‘There are no permanent 
dependents in a savage tribe, and there can be little doubt that in most advanced 
societies their number is increasing. Of insanity, this is conspicuously true. 

It is acommon notion that society produces these classes, that by unjust distribu- 
tion of wealth and allotment of burdens it creates paupers and drives people insane. 
There is some truth in this, but it is not the principal truth. (3) Defectives in bedy 
and mind are produced in society as out of society for the most part by the imper- 
fect working of physical heredity, which with all its wonderful perfection makes 
many slips and produces its freaks and weaklings. In brute and savage life these 
quickly perish; in society they do not. 
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It is the peculiarity of society, therefore, not to produce defectives, but to pre- 
serve them. This is done in two ways: First, by specialization and exchange of 
services. If I were alone I should have to do my own seeing, hearing, chewing, 
thinking, etc. If I could not do these things I should die. But in a society I can 
do some of these things both for myself and others, and the others will do the other 
things forme. Thus if a dentist has poor eyes and an oculist has poor teeth, they 
can provide each other with glasses and fillings and get along very well. The pen- 
alty once laid on poor eyes, and poor teeth, is removed and both are allowed to mul- 
tiply. Many forms of technical skill are unquestionably furthering degeneration. 
The second cause is charity. Social beings must be sympathetic beings, must 
have a horror of seeing other people suffer, and an impulse to help them, otherwise 
the necessary cooperation can not be secured. But this sympathy once developed is 
rather imperious and undiscriminating, (4) and saves what nature is trying to get 
rid of. Only slowly does intelligence put restrictions upon sentiment, and teach us 
that even the pangs of sympathy are a pain that must sometimes be patiently en- 
dured. Itisone of the misfortunes of half-developed society that its unschooled’ 
sympathies promote a degeneration which jeopardizes its very existence and involves 


incalculable suffering for posterity. 





20. INDIVIDUAL DEGENERATION 


THROUGH ARRESTED SELECTION. 


(1) Courage and Skill.—The recent. war with 
Spain has been most instructive on this point. It 
can not indeed be said that Americans have 
shown any lack of courage, though it is doubtful 
if their courage has been of the instinctive physical 
kind which characterized their opponents. But 
the suggestive fact is the diminished réle that 
mere intrepidity has conie to play as illustrated by 
the conduct of the war. The Spanish have 
certainly shown no lack of this primitive virtue, 
but the contest seems everywhere to have been 
decided by a very different quality in which they 
have been most deficient, namely intelligent plan- 
ning and mechanical skill. While any lack of 
intrepidity must always weaken a soldier, it is 
easy to see that a strong development of these 
other qualities may give the advantage to the less 
intrepid of two competitors and so tend to the loss 
of this primitive virtue. 


(2) Primitive Characteristics.—Such cases are 
excessive appetite, once necessary on account of 
irregular food supply. It is said that certain sav- 
ages can eat forty pounds of fat meat at a meal, a 
most valuable accomplishment when one may not 
get another square meal fora week. But when 
the food supply becomes regular and meals are 
frequent, such an appetite induces inactivity, over- 
eating, gluttony and disorders which tend to de- 
stroy the individual. 

Vindictiveness was an invaluable quality tend- 
ing to self-protection at a time when there was no 
society and no organized means of protecting 
individual rights. But when government becomes 
organized, it finds in the powerfully developed in- 
stinct and tradition of blood revenge, one of the 
most serious obstacles to the exercise of its func- 
tions. The Mosaic law in Deuteronomy XIX. 
marks the transition from personal revenge to 
organized justice, and the large concession which 
the newly formed state was compelled to make to 
the ancient custom. 

Licentiousness, polygamy and other vices are 
only the expression of instincts which, in times 
when life was far more precarious than now, re- 











quired a powerful development for the preservation 
of the race. But now that death from accident and 
violence has almost disappeared, the primitive 
energy of these propensities has become most 
troublesome, and a multitude of powerful in- 
fluences are at work to eliminate those individuals 
who endanger the welfare of society by their 
excesses. 


(3) Injustice of Society.—We must not slur 
over the injury which society by unjust laws and 
acts does to its individual members. When social 
arrangements are wrong they may, work mischief 
to thousands of persons, making honest men poor 
and virtuous men vicious, and quite perverting 
the wholsome tendencies of nature. In the very 
nature of the case, however, such a condition of 
things can not long continue. It is doubtful 
whether in any of the better societies of the present 
day the responsibility for individual poverty and 
and incompetency rests primarily with the organi- 
zation. Noeffort should be spared tocorrectallthe 
demoralizing tendencies of the social organization, 
but we must not for amoment assume that because 
we have paupers and incompetents there is some- 
thing wrong with society. It is a perennial de- 
lusion that poverty and wretchedness can be cured 
by a new social program. Social reorganization 
can cure only those individual misfortunes which 
social misorganization causes; no others. 


(4) Abnormal Sentimentality.—Sentimentality 
toward criminals is a familiar illustration of this | 
abuse. Aside from the question of capital punish- 
ment, against which some very just and some 
very foolish arguments have been urged, there are 
numerous ways of showing sympathy to criminals 
which are distinctly pernicious. These sympa- 
thizers do not realize that the criminal is usually 
an abnormal individual who sees things quite 
awry and easily misunderstands these attentions. 
Ordinarily he is excessively vain and thinks him- 
selfa hero, and regards the attentions shown him 
as tributes of admiration. In any case the 
criminal class invariably so regard them, and find 
one of their chief incentives in the hope of being 
lionized. Compared with the mischief which such 
sentimentality works in society, the good done to 
the criminal is but as dust in the balance. 
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Bi. CLASS ANTIPATHIES AS A RESULT OF DIFFERENTIATION, 


The essence of association consists, as we have seen, not so much in collecting 
people together as in specializing them, so that they develop different aptitudes and 
are able to render one another mutual services. ‘he immense gain in technical 
skill which individuals secure by this specialization gives to organized society its 
great superiority over unorganized men. We saw, too, in the last lesson, that life 
in society develops sympathies which eventually become the most prominent thing 
in our mental experience, exerting a powerful and necessary, though not always 
discriminating, influence over our conduct. But there is another side to this devel- 
opment of sympathies which is connected particularly with specialization and 
which is a source of new difficulties and dangers. 

Specialization, of course, never goes so far as to make every man essentially 
different from every other. It establishes a limited number of special functions 
called professions, trades, etc., among which the members of society are divided, 
few in some and many in others, thus constituting social classes. ‘These classes are 
very numerous and complicated, and the boundary lines cross each other in all 
directions. Differences of employment give us industrial classes ; differences of 
belief and practice, religious classes ; differences of education and feeling, culture 
classes, etc. Of course, a person may belong to several classes in different lines and 
thus have numerous and conflicting affiliations. 

It follows inevitably that asociety thus divided into classes should stick together 
very unevenly. Members of the same class have much in common and can sympa- 
thize with one another, while members of different classes understand one another 
but poorly and easily become jealous and hostile. (1) ‘This is the more true because 
the different classes, though very necessary to one another, usually find their imme- 
diate interests somewhat in conflict. (2) For instance, workmen need employers to 
organize industry, and employers must have workmen; but in spite of this mutual 
necessity their zwzmedzate interests always tend to conflict, each trying to secure the 
largest possible share of the product of their joint effort. In this struggle of opposing 
interests it is easy to forget the larger interests which they have in common. ‘The 
first need of both is harmonious codperation and the largest possible production of 
wealth. The question of how to divide it, however important it may be, is, after all, 
a secondary inatter, simply because if there is little to divide, it will matter little 
how it is divided. (3) But, however this may be, we are all familiar with the 
spectacle of these two classes arrayed against each other in bitter hostility. This 
involves two dangers. 

First, there is a repression of social sympathies in the interest of class sympathies. 
People forget that they belong to the same religion, to the same nation, to the same 
race, and antipathies come in where society requires sympathies. If this is most 
conspicuous in the industrial field, it is only because this is the most prominent and 
the most unsettled part of our social order. Between the governing class and the 
governed, the learned and the unlearned, the military and the civilian classes, even 
between such closely allied classes as men and women, parents and children, we 
may observe temporarily or permanently this same consciousness of opposing inter- 
ests, and something of a repression of the broader sympathies in consequence. 

The second result is the natural counterpart of this, an extravagant and unrea- 
sonable development of the narrower sympathies in the interest of class solidarity. 
How often do workingmen or employers protect the unworthy among their number 
from their’ just deserts! How universally school-boys will protect one of their 
number from punishment, even though he have no standing among their number!(4) 
All this is due to an exaggerated sense of class importance, a feeling that class 
interests will suffer if any concession is made. Of course, the danger is that the 
class will thus on the one hand, weaken society by its unfriendliness,(5) and on the 
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other that it will weaken itself by vitiating its own membership and by the opposi- 


tion that it 1s sure to call forth. 


No class can safely espouse the cause of those 


whom society, in the interest of self-protection, finds it necessary to eliminate. (6) 
Society seems thus by its very nature to develop tendencies which weaken it 


and endanger its existence. 


Social growth brings specialization, and specialization 
creates classes, and classes involve hostility and weakness. 


Only by the most fortu- 


nate combination of circumstances can a society develop continuously without 


destroying its own cohesion. 


The problem is, how ¢o differentiate and not disin- 


But after all it is the 


There are infinitely more ways of failing than of suc- 


tegrate. No progressive society ever outgrows this danger. 
same with life everywhere. 
ceeding. But there is a way to succeed and some find it. 


21. CLASS ANTIPATHIES AS A RESULT 
OF DIFFERENTIATION. 


(1) Class Feeling.—The feuds between religious 
sects illustrate in a different connection the degree 
to which class feeling may stimulate suspicion and 
hatred outside of class lines. Not to take illustra- 
tions from too near home, the following sentences 
from Baedeker’s Guide to Palestine (page 62), may 
serye as a disinterested reminder. 

‘‘Ttis hardly a pleasant fact that Muslim custo- 
dians, appointed by the Turkish government, sit 
in the vestibule (of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher) for the purpose of keeping order, particularly 
during the Eastern solemnities, among Christian 
pilgrims from all parts of the world, and yet the 
presence of such a guard is absolutely necessary : 
so completely do jealousy and fanaticism usurp 
the place of true religion in the minds of many of 
these visitors to the Holy City.” 


(2) Class Relations in Society.—There has 
been interminable dispute on this point. Agita- 
tors have constantly assumed that the interests of 
‘these two classes are completely opposed, while 
benevolent and pacificatory persons are always in- 
sisting that there is nothing to quarrel about, and 
that the interests of the two classes are identical. 
These contrary opinions are plainly one-sided and 
biased. The two classes have an identical interest 
in the production of wealth, and opposite interests 
in its distribution. Something like this is true of 
all class relations in society. 


(3) Expensive Strikes.—The sacrifice of pri- 
mary, tosecondary interests is painfully illustrated 
by recent strikes in England, such as the engineer’s 
strike and the Welsh coal strike, the cost of which 
in each case is reckoned at tens of millions of 
dollars, involving incalculable annoyance and 
peril. It is conceivable that wrongs in the distri- 
butive process may warrant such a sacrifice, but 
the sacrifice must not be overlooked, nor the grave 
danger incurred by society, forgotten. American 
experiences are quite as unmistakable. 


-(4) Class Sympathies.—This kind of school- 
boy honor is an excellent illustration of the 
difficulty and danger of class sympathies. Few 
things give the teacher more annoyance than this 
tacit conspiracy at all times present among the 
scholars, to maintain a solid front against all 
attack. No matter if the majority of them are in 
sympathy with the teacher and inclined to depre- 
cate mischief, they still consider it dastardly to 
betray the mischief-maker, or to ‘‘give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy’’ in any way. There can be no 
doubt, too. that the scholar who is inclined to 
‘tattle’ is generally lacking in manliness. 


| does not feel the broader one. 








But annoying as this attitude is, prudent teach- 
ers seldom try to suppress this ‘‘honor.’’? There 
can be no doubt that it is demoralizing to charac- 
ter to compel scholars to violate this normal and 
universal instinct. The reason is that it is a truly 
social instinct, a recognition of class solidarity and 
mutual obligations. It is vain to tell the scholar 
that his obligation to the school as a whole is 
greater than his obligation to a few mischievous. 
companions. He /fee/s the narrower relation and 
To violate the 
obligation that seems to him to be real, in the 
interest of one that seems to him a mere name,is a 
demoralizing act. So far as the development of 
character is concerned, it is far more important 
that one should be true to one’s feeling of right 
than that one should be true to any particular 
definition of right. All the same this very uneven 
development of social sympathies is a most serious 
danger to social organization. 


(5) Political Factions.—The danger to society 
from political factions is even more striking, 
though it is not quite the same in kind as the 
cases we have been considering, for factions are 
not necessary or functional developments in society, 
but mere instances of incomplete cohesion destined 
to disappear as development proceeds. But while 
factions, unlike trades, professions, etc., are not 
necessary or useful, the dangers which they involve 
are just the same and are perhaps more easily 
recognized. 

Political faction in Greece resulted in the ruin 
of Greek society. In Rome it destroyed the 
Republic and finally the Empire. The feuds 
between ‘‘blacks and whites”? or Guelphs and 
Ghibellines destroyed all the free republics of 
Italy. The exhaustion suffered by France in the 
revolution (which was, however, less a struggle 
between factions, than one between widely differ- 
entiated culture classes) has never disappeared, 
but has proved a permanent handicap in the inter- 
national struggle for existence. The differentiation 
of our country into agricultural, manufacturing 
and commercial sections, has brought, and is still 
bringing, serious dangers to our civilization, 
Black and white, Catholic and A. P. A., have 
other possibilities of disintegration. 


(6) Political Affiliations. — Political parties 
illustrate the danger of a vitiated membership 
better than almost any other group! In order not 
to lose the support of any of their members they 
defend and countenance them even when popular 
indignation turns against them. The result is 
that very frequently they suffer the penalty for 
having vitiated their membership. Illustrations 
are needless. 
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22. SOCIAL RIGIDITY. 


The danger which we considered in the last lesson is one which peculiarly 
threatens progressive societies. Such societies are always developing new special- 
ties and so forming new classes as well as doing away with old ones. While these 
classes are changing the difficulty of adjustment is very great, and may easily prove 
fatal. Even when things are fixed and relations established we must not expect 
perfect understanding and harmony, but under such circumstances the cohesive 
forces are easily in the ascendant and the divisive forces are not dangerous. 

And so it happens that social progress has seemed to many men, and in fact al- 
ways seems to men of a certain temperament to be a doubtful blessing, bringing 
with it anxiety, dissension and serious danger of general undoing. Hence there is 
always to be found in every society a conservative party whose effort is to maintain 
the social order rather than improve it.(1) Feeling that change carries with it 
often, ten chances of loss to one of gain, they are strongly in favor of letting well 
enough alone. The existence of such a party is not only natural but essential. We 
may safely assert that no society long endures which has not a strong conservative 
element, keenly alive to the danger of change and opposing it so effectually that 
only the most indispensable changes can be carried over their opposition. But nec- 
essary as conservatism and prudence certainly are, they too bring dangers in their 
train which we can not too carefully consider. 

When conflict between classes disappears, and each settles down contentedly to its 
lot, society becomes rigid and fossilized. The laborer, the servant, the ruler, the 
priest, all accept their lot in life as ordained of God. When society gets thoroughly 
used 10 this. there grows up a feeling that it is wrong to try to change one’s lot in 
life and one’s duty, and one’s privilege is limited to maintaining one’s self in 
it. Thus all society organizes itself into a vigilance committee to repress inno- 
vation. 

Such an ideal is so foreign to us that we seldom give it a fair consideration. We 
forget that such a condition is not only possible, but common, so common indeed 
that it may be said to be the goal toward which all social development unconsciously 
tends. (2) We can see the tendency at work even in new and plastic societies like 
our own. ‘This does not mean that we are reaching the ideal of social development, 
but that our developmeut has already produced divisive and disintegrating tenden- 
cies before which as a people we instinctively recoil and take refuge in rigidity. 
The same thing has happened in all the older civilizations, notably in the oldest 
of all, those of the East. Progress is not even thought of. Probably they would 
have gone to pieces long ago if they had not given up progressing. 

Nor is it quite sure that this rigidity is so miserable a fate as it seems to us. Per-. 
haps people are quite as happy in a static as in a progressive society. Of course an 
American wouldn’t enjoy Chinese society, but it will not do to assume that a China- 
man doesn’t. | 

Why, then, is rigidity a danger? Simply because it insures ultimate failure. 
No matter how excellent the social order thus established may be, sooner or later 
some upstart society will improve upon it, and the rigid society will go down before 
it. Whether the conflict comes in the form of war with its trial of strength, or in the 
subtle competition of industry or culture, the result is all the same. Somehow it 
comes. Progressive societies may fail; fossilized societies mst fail; for change 2s 
the order of ali nature. 

Of course rigidity may be only partial and temporary. A fossilized society may 
wake up to find its existence threatened, and may enter upon a new course of change 
and progress. Many societies make an effort to do this; rarely one succeeds. It is 
the old story of deathbed repentance. When a society has gotten out of the habit 
of changing, it can only change by an immense effort and as the result of a terrible 
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stirring up. Changes are postponed as long as possible and then come with disas- 
trous violence, too often as mere precursors of dissolution. Once the inertia gives 
way and change begins, there is no moderation, no telling when to stop. (3) There 
is no debauchery equal to the excesses of a static society when it tries its awkward 
hand at progress. ‘Then above all it shows its inferiority to a habitually progressive 
society, (4) and, acquiring the habit of revolution it dissipates its material and moral 
resources and ends in exhaustion. 

Social organization to be permanent must be a perpetual reorganization. Suc- 
cessful reorganization is a most difficult and in some sense a painful process. 
Hence a prosperous society is constantly tempted to rest on its oars. This it can do 
till some other society distances it, but this is sure to happen. Only those societies 
have a chance at success which nerve themselves to force the risks and endure the 


pain of continual reorganization. 








22. SOCIAL RIGIDITY. 


(1) Mixed’ Motives. 
servatives there is another and very different class 
who always identify themselves with the party of 
conservatism and prudence as a matter of policy. 

These are the persons who oppose changes in 
society because they profit by social disorders. 
Whenever a reform is proposed in government, 
like the introduction of the Australian ballot, there 
are politicians who oppose it, nominally as being 
a dangerous innovation, ‘‘un-American’”’ and sub- 
versive of free institutions, but really because it 
endangers their power. Industrial, ecclesiastical 
and all other reforms have always to encounter 
this same ‘‘conservative’’ opposition. It is a great 
mistake, however, to conclude that all conserva- 
tism is of this dangerous and self-seeking kind, or 
that even these men are always conscious of the 
disingenuous role they are playing. 

Precisely the same double character is found 
among progressives. There are those who are 
actuated by a sincere desire to improve society, and 
there are others who urge changes in the hope that 
they may improve their position, or profit by the 
resulting disorder. 

(2) Progressive Races.—It is only with the 
progressive societies that we are concerned, and 
nothing is more remarkable than their extreme 
fewness. In spite of overwhelming evidence, it is 
most difficult for a citizen of western Kurope to 
bring thoroughly home to himself the truth that 
the civilization which surrounds him is a rare 
exception in the history of the world. The tone 
of thought common among us, all our hopes, fears 
and speculations would be materially affected, if 
we had vividly before us the relation of the pro- 
gressive races to the totality of human life. 

It is indisputable that much the greatest part of 
mankind has never shown a particle of desire that 
its civil institutions should be improved since the 
moment when external completeness was first 
given to them by their embodiment in some 
permanent record. One set of usages has occasion- 
ally been violently overthrown and superseded by 
another; here and there a primitive code, pretend- 
ing to a supernatural origin, has been greatly 
extended, and distorted into the most surprising 
forms, by the perversity of sacerdotal commenta- 
tors; but, except in a small section of the world, 
there has been nothing like the gradual ameliora- 
tion of a legal system. 

There has been material civilization, but, instead 
of the civilization expanding the law, the law has 








In addition to these con- 








limited the civilization. The study of races in 
their primitive condition affords us some clue to 
the point at which the development of certain 
societies has stopped. We can see that Brah- 
manical India has not passed beyond astage which 
occurs in the history of all the families of man- 
kind,. the stage at which a rule of law is not yet 
discriminated from arule of religion. Themembers 
of such a society consider that the transgression of 
a religious ordinance should be punished by civil 
penalties, and that the violation of a civil duty 
exposes the delinquent to divine correction. In 
China this point has been past, but progress seems 
to have been there arrested, because the civil laws 
are coextensive with all the idéas of which the 
race is capable.—‘‘ Ancient Law,” by Henry Sum- 
nev Maine, pp. 21, 22. 

(3) One Result of the French Revolution. 
Of course the French Revolution is the most con- 
spicuous (though not the only) example. From 
the time of Richelieu to that of Louis XVI. the or- 
ganization of French society had been acquiring 
more and more rigidity, while that of England had 
undergone slow but constant readjustment. - The 
excesses of the French Revolution were a perfectly 
natural result of this rigidity. But the worst of it 
all is that France has never since acquired even 
reasonable stability, but national restiveness and 





. proneness to revolution have become chronic. Of 


all the great governments of the world it seems to 
be the only one which is liable at any moment to 
be coerced or paralyzed by the demonstrations of a 
nob. 

(4) Changes of Constitutions.—It is a question 
whether the rigidity of our federal constitution 
does not involve serious dangers in this line. This 
has been remedied in part by a most flexible inter- 
pretation in the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
but there are limits to this flexibility, and there 
are signs that these limits are being reached. It 
inheres in the very nature of society, however, 
that change must go on, and constitutions, like 
other things, must continually readapt themselves 
to new conditions. When it is proposed toamend 
the coastitution, however, the anxious protest is 
at once raised. ‘‘Let us beware! If we begin to 
make changes we shall not be able to stop.’? The 
probabilities are, however, that an obstinate re- 
fusal to amend an instrument which, in the nature 
of the case, cannot be permanently adapted to 
changing conditions, will endanger.the stability of 
the constitution aud the conservative spirit of the 
country far more than a policy of systematic 
adaptation. 
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Bor eLERVERSON OF FUNGTIONS; 


We are already familiar with the fact that social organs, that is, individuals or 
classes of individuals specialized to perform certain services for society, are the great 
source of social efficiency. So great is the advantage of this specialization that 
when all society is divided into such bodies of experts, its power may easily be 
increased a hundred or a thousand fold. This advantage, however, depends strictly 
on one great condition, namely, that the organs thus developed shall perform the 
functions actually required of them and so remain servants of society. Now it is 
one of the constant dangers which society has to face, that these highly developed 
and powerful organs should betray their trust, and do something else than what they 
were intended todo. If they choose to 
do this it is often almost impossible for 
society to prevent it, for their skill usu- 
ally enables them to baffle the efforts of 
the rest of society to hold them to their 
task. This change of action on the part 
of a person or class we may call perver- 
sion of function. 

A familiar case is that of the gov- 
erning or directing organ. No society 
gets very far without having efficient 
leadership, whose authority is sufficient 
to maintain order and to organize society 
for defense and self-development. It is 
the function of government to keep all 
classes from betraying their trust and 
injuring society. But who shall keep 
government from betraying its trust? 
This is a problem that has never been 
satisfactorily solved. 

A monarchical government easily de- 
generates into despotism. The monarch’s 
authority once firmly established, can 
easily be diverted to his own gratifica- 
tion, until often the state is impoverished 
and exhausted by the effort to maintain 
an authority created for its own ad- 
vantage. (1) The establishment of the 
Roman Empire, after decades of an- _ Julius Cesar. (From the Colossal Statue at Naples.) 
archy, proved the incalculable advantage 
of such leadership as that of Julius and Augustus Czesar, but when, a few years 
later, Nero (2) took their place, the mischief of perverted leadership was equally 
apparent. 

When the American government was founded an earnest effort was made to 
guard against the abuse of authority.(3) Rulers were to be elected and were to 
represent the will of the people. But the last years of the’nineteenth century have 
witnessed a strong reaction against representative government. ‘These representa- 
tives somehow manage to misrepresent the people’s will, and while accomplishing 
their own more or less objectionable purposes, they are able by means of a highly 
specialized professional skill, to hoodwink their constituents and maintain their 
power.(4) In America, and perhaps still more in England, (5) representative gov- 
ernment has partly succeeded in preventing the perversion of the function of 
government to unsocial uses, but even here the hopes of its advocates have by no 
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means been realized, while in countries like Italy, Spain and the South American 
republics, it has become quite as perverted and corrupt as monarchy itself. In 
Austria we have the curious spectacle of a people looking forward with dread to the 
reassembling of their disgraced and incompetent parliament, and depending for pro- 
tection against their own représentatives, on their able and revered monarch. 

The religious and ecclesiastical servants of society, in spite of the lofty incentives 
with which they are constantly made familiar, have not escaped this universal dan- 
ger of all specialists.(6) With the mysteries of the spirit world and the most 
solemn interests of mankind in their supposed keeping, they have had a power over 
the superstitious fears of men which it would have been more than human not to 
abuse. 

Similar perversions of function can be detected on all sides. Doctors, whose 
business is to make people well, are sometimes suspected of keeping them ill, in 
order to increase their fees. With more justice they may be charged with envelop- 
ing their art in artificial mystery. Far more is this the case with the legal profes- 


sion. 


The mystification of simple principles, 


the retention of cumbersome 


procedure, (7) and the positive perversion of justice, are notorious. 
We shall see later how society manages.mote and more to hold its servants to 
their duty, but we must not forget that as society increases its specializations its 


difficulties in this line also increase. 


Sometimes the whole organization of society 


becomes so perverted that there is no curing it, (8) and it has to be destroyed and 


slowly rebuilt. 


Woe to a people that finds its organization perverted and its 


servants turned to parasites at a moment of conflict with an efficient rival. 


3. PERVERSION OF FUNCTIONS. 


(1) Effete Monarchies.—The traditional illus- 
tration is that of an effete monarchy. Kings are 
the successors of chieftains originally chosen as 
leaders in war. They were originally selected for 
a special purpose, and for reasons of special fit- 
ness, and enjoyed no special privileges not imme- 
diately connected with their function. Among 
other things should be noted that they had their 
private property and paid their expenses out of 
their own income like other people. But sooner 
or later, they almost everywhere succeed in getting 
contro! of public revenues, and ultimately in appro- 
priating them to their personal maintenance, and 
increasing them for their private aggrandizement. 
Sometimes it comes to be regarded as the natural 
thing that a state should exist merely to support 


a king and his numerous parasites, just as farm~ 


animals are kept to support the farmer and his 
family. Sooner or later, of course, this perverted 
relation disappears, as has been the case in almost 
all modern states, either by the abolition of the 
monarchy or by limiting its extravagance and 
exacting more service from it. It may be ques- 
tioned whether modern monarchs, as a rule, are 
not about as serviceable and efficient functionaries 
as any that popular governments can show. In 
any case it is not in monarchs that we shall find 
the greatest danger of perverted functions. 

(2) Perversion of Function.—The perversion 
of the monarch’s function in this case is graphically 
and not untruthfully portrayed in the popular 
novel, Quo Vadis. 

(3) Limitation of Power.—In all the early 
state constitutions, not only was the effort mad: to 
limit the,power of the chief executive, often to the 
serious detriment of his executive efficiency, by 
restricting his authority, but this authority was 
often divided between several persons, as a 
governor and council, who were to check each 











other. In one case it is said that a member of the 
governor’s council was required always to sleep in 
the governor’s house to make sure that he did not 
plot against the commonwealth. The presidency 
of the republic was also a matter of anxious con- 
cern to our fathers. As a result of these well- 
meant restrictions, the real authority or one-man 
power, has slowly developed outside these offices 
where it had less legal recognition, but also less 
legal limitation. The persons to which we need 
to direct our attention now are the ‘‘boss”’ in 
state politics,and the speaker of the House of 
Representatives. These men have power and may 
abuse it. 

(4) Political Machines.—The management of 
primaries and noniinating conventions by bosses,. 
and the organization of elections by their 
‘“‘heelers,’’ or lieutenants, is one of the finest 
illustrations to be found anywhere of the power of. 
technical skill over unspecialized men anywhere 
to be met with. A mere handful of political 
experts can control many times their number of 
persons not only indifferent, but even hostile to 
their purposes, by carefully setting them off against 
one another and manipulating the machinery of 
government in ways that only they can do. 

(5) English and American Methods.—Many 
efforts have been made to discover the secret 
of English good government in the English gov- 
ernmental machinery. But it is doubtful if the 
power of our political experts to baffle the com- 
munity of non-experts, would be much embarrassed 
by an adoption of English machinery. The dif- 
ference seems rather to le mostly in the existence 
in England of a set of political experts actuated by 
public spirit and rewarded by a public esteem 
quite unknown with us. Important as changes in 
our machinery may be, the principal thing must 
be the development of this more wholesome class 
of experts and this process must be slow. 

(6) Spanish Rule.—A study of Spanish rule in 
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the Philippines is most instructive in this connect- 
ion. Other illustrations can be found suited to 
all tastes and prejudices. 

(7) Land-tenure. — Perversions of the legal 
function may be illustrated by a single interest, 
that of land-tenure. In England a man who owns 
a piece of land that has been exchanged a hundred 
times, must keep all the deeds himself from the 
beginning in order to assure his title, there being 
no official registry of titles as with us. The enor- 
mous advantage of such a registry is perfectly 
apparent to Englishmen, but the lawyers have 
successfully resisted all efforts to have it intro- 
duced because it would materially reduce their 
business and their fees. 

This bad point against English lawyers, how- 
ever, is quite matched by one against our own. 
There is still an enormous amount of litigation 
over land titles, a large part of which has been 
obviated by a new system devised in Australia, a 
country prolific in ingenious devices. This system 
has been widely advocated and its superiority 
demonstrated beyond doubt, but the lawyers have 
so far successfully resisted its introduction. 

All movements, too, to simplify legal instru- 
ments and adopt an intelligible legal phraseology 
have met with the same opposition. 

Perhaps of all professions, that of medicine is 
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most above reproach in this respect. The reason 
apparently is that physicians deal constantly with 
very real and tangible ills which appeal power- 
fully to humane instincts and make self-seeking at 
the expense of others more hateful and difficult. 

(8) Rotation in Office —We have noticed in a 
former lesson the wastefulness of the system of 
rotation in office, increasing, as it does, perpetual 
inexperience in public service. .The enormous 
value of expert knowledge calls in the strongest 
terms, for the retention of experts in office ‘‘during 
good behavior.’’ 

But thislesson suggeststheimportant qualification 
at that time alluded to, namely, that experts may 
misbehave. It is possible even that in a society 
where individual virtue is low, and public spirit is 
inadequate, the danger of official disloyalty may be 
so great that rotation in office with its perpetual 
succession of inexperience may be the lesser 
evil, such men having less power to serve, but also 
less power to injure society than an organization 
of permanent officials. But such a necessity isa 
guaranty of weak and inefficient government. 
Moreover when an “xpert class of rogues have 
time to get their hand in, they usually manage to 
rotate the offices inside their own number quite 
satisfactorily to themselves. No such device can 
take the place of citizen virtue, and public spirit. 
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AND» VUENERABILITY:. OF “A> SPECIALIZED 


We have seen in the preceding lessons that a thoroughly well balanced social 


development in which all the parts serve the whole and are equal. to the task 
required of them, is a very rare thing. In fact, societies are quite as imperfect as 
individuals, and like individuals their imperfections make them trouble, often 
threatening their very existence. Not, of course, that there is any danger that 
society as a whole will fail. (1) The advantages of organization are so great that 
no matter how many societies fail, new ones are bound to take their place, profiting 
in some degree by their failure, and avoiding the dangers to which they succumbed. 
But imperishable as human society is, individual societies have but a precarious 
existence and are constantly menaced by their own weaknesses. It is these dangers 
inhering in the imperfections of social development that we have thus far consid- 
erca: 

But society is in the unenviable position of being menaced by its perfections as 
well as its imperfections, paradoxical as that may seem. ‘That is, the very arrange- 
ments that make it efficient and powerful, also make it sensitive and vulnerable. 
This is not peculiar to society, but is characteristic of all higher organisms. Lhe 
lowest animals are almost indestructible. Even the hydra, which is not the lowest, 
can be cut into several pieces and each will develop a complete animal. But the 
higher the organization the more sensitive it becomes to accidents, until in man a 
prick of a pin may produce death. Of course, it is true that the higher organisms 
develop compensating protections and advantages—they could not exist without— 
but all the same the new dangers that come with complexity and sensitiveness 
are very real. 

The same is true of society. This increasing sensitiveness is manifested first 
toward the forces of nature. Thus, an earthquake has practically no terrors fora 
people dwelling in tents or rude huts, while to a society living in brown-stone fronts 
it may come as an awful calamity. Storms have become more dangerous since 
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human movements came to be dependent on the telegraph. The crowding of people 
in cities pollutes streams, even in the bowels of the earth, (2) and gives disease 
germs new terrors. The list can be extended indefinitely. 

Not only do these wild forces of nature work havoc, but the tamed forces upon 
which material civilization depends often slip the leash with terrible results. The 
savage may but burn his fingers in his camp fire, but the modern may be killed by 
touching an electric wire and a city may be annihilated by the explosion of a gas. 
reservoir or the bursting of a damn. Or the exhaustion of a coal-field, (3) a forest, 
a mine, etc., may displace communities, disturb a whole social organization and 
modify the boundaries of states. 

Societies grow sensitive also to the attacks of individuals of whom some can 
always be found who are ready to injure it if they can, or who are liable to do so. 
through stupidity. The anarchist is a familiar example, though perhaps not the 
most important one. The prominence which these dangerous individuals have 
acquired of late is probably. due not so much to any increase in their numbers (4) as 
to the enormous increase in their power for mischief. Modern science furnishes 
them with bombs and destructive agents of every imaginable sort. On the other 
hand, by judiciously aiming their blows they can bring infinite confusion into society 
almost by a single stroke. But there are other ways by which the individual can 
attack society which are probably more dangerous, simply because they are less. 
obvious. ‘The corrupter and the demagogue are more dangerous than the assassin, 
and sophistry and deceit are more destructive than dynamite. In a society that has 
to settle questions of money and tariff, of education and morals, and a thousand 
delicate and intricate adjustments, they have opportunities such as early societies 
cannot furnish. 

Finally, societies become sensitive to the action of other societies. Time was, 
when a society had nothing to fear from another country or even another county 
unless from direct invasion. Even so the wound was seldom serious or enduring. 
But now a change of commercial policy, a new law about taxes, or banks, or tariff, . 
even a rumor of new undertakings or altered sympathies, may carry to another 
continent widespread consternation and disaster. In this far-reaching sensitiveness. 


we already see the beginning of a world society. (5) 





24. COMPLEXITY AND VULNERABIL- 
ITY OF A SPECIALIZED SOCIETY. 


(1) Race Perpetuity and Progress. — The 
great fact of evolution, once fully grasped, has at 
least this advantage that it relieves us completely 
of anxiety as to the fate of the race, a connection 
in which our anxiety is as impatient as it is 
groundless. Nothing but a serious and unfavor- 
able change in the constitution of nature can en- 
danger the perpetuity and the progress of the race. 
But along with this perpetuity and progress may 
go an indefinite amount of individual disaster in- 
volving the failure of men and even of whole 
societies and races. It is fortunately not left to us 
to determine whether the race shall progress or 
not, but it.is left to us to determine in some meas- 
ure how much that progress shall cost and who 
shall enjoy it. 

(2) Modern Sanitation.—The discovery of this 
fact has made the great compact cities of our day 
possible. Until recently great cities were periodi- 
cally visited by pestilences. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the suspicion was constantly current that 
somebody was poisoning the wells. And some- 
body was, but they little imagined who or how. 

(3) English Coal Fields.—What will become 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization, nay, what will happen 





to the whole course of human development if the 
English coal fields are exhausted? Few questions. 
are more suggestive, or of more direct concern to 
ourselves as a principal partner in this great 
department of civilization. A somewhat similar, 
if less important question is suggested by the 
present ruthless destruction of our forests. What 
would be the effect on the great competition for 
leadership in civilization if, as a German expert 
has predicted, the inhabitants of the United States, 
after wasting their forests and ruining their 
climate, should have to import artificially grown 
timber from Germany? For, after all, civiliza- 
tions like trees, are products of the soil. 

(4) Unsocial Individuals.—Yet the number of 
anti-social individuals may have increased of late 
on account of the rapid progress of society. The 
more rapid the advance in complexity of social 
organization, the more exacting become society’s 
requirements and the more numerous those who. 
fail to meet these requirements. The socially 
rejected, those who cannot keep up with the pro- 
cession, are always a burden, or an active danger 
to society, and progress must necessarily be so 
moderate as to prevent an undue increase of their 
numbers. The signs are not wanting that we have 
been moving pretty fast, and that those are becom- 
ing dangerously numerous who glare sullenly at 
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the procession with which they have failed to 
keep up. 


(5) International Commercial Relations.— 
Recent commercial and political history furnishes, 
numberless illustrations of this principle. Failures 
in Australia embarrass a London bank, and within 
a few hours precipitate a crisis in the United 
States, followed by months and even years of 
depression. Bismarck compels a change in Russian 
tariff laws, by a hint to German bankers to refuse 
a Russian loan. An export bounty on sugar in 
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France and Germany ruins agriculture in the 
West Indies. A tax on pearl buttons in the United 
States throws thousands of people out of employ- 
ment in Vienna. Even so long ago as the begin- 
ning of the century when international commerce 
was far less developed than now, Napoleon after 
all attempts at invading England had _ failed, 
nearly succeeded in conquering his indomitable 
foe, by excluding English goods from the Conti- 
nents. These subtle but terrible weapons are 
more and more displacing the crude weapons of 
old-time war. 
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Weakness and Danger of Association. 


19. HELPLESSNESS OF SPECIALISTS. 

20. INDIVIDUAL DEGENERATION. —Arrested Selection. on 4 
21. RESULT OF DIFFERENTIATION.—Class Antipathies. 

22. SOCIAL DANGERS. —Rigidity in Progressive Societies. 

23. PERVERSION OF FUNCTIONS.—Services of Specialists. 

24. 


COMPLEXITY OF SOCIETY.—Rarity of well balanced Development. 


QUESTIONS. 


19. How are we accustomed to think of society ? 


required of students of society ? 
life adapt itself to existing conditions? 
in society unfit us ? 
effects of civilization? What has social man lost? 
Jeelings ave developed in man by society? 


What changes of feeling have also obtained ? 


What can you sav of this tendency? What ts 


What can you say of science in its relation to its devotees? How does 
What can you say of the influence of society? Forwhat does life 
What is the difference between social and non-soctal life ? 


What are some of the 
What 


Why does the development of certain qualities depend largely upon the amount of use which ts 


made of them? 


eration of sight and hearing ? 
and bodily strength ? 
body and mind produced ? 


When men pass from the soctal to the non-social state, what changes are ltkely to take 
place? What would be the position of Achilles in modern civilization ? 


What can you say of the degen- 


Why is it, that as society advances, there 1s a decline in physical courage 
What more serious degeneration does society promote? How are defectives in 
How does specialization preserve defectives ? 


21. In what does the essence of association consist? What can you say of the gain in technical skill? 
Does specialization make men essentially different from each other? What special functions are developed 


by it ? 
ences between employers and workmen ? 


of solidarity. What are the dangers of this ? 


What is given us by difference of employment ? 


What tendencies ave developed by society ? 


What follows ? What can you say of the differ- 


What can you say of the repression of social sympathtes ? 
Where is this most conspicuous? Between what classes ? 


What ts the second result? Mention instances 
What 1s the 


problem which must be faced by all progressive societies? Of what are class antipathies sometimes the 


result 2? 


22. What danger especially threatens progressive societies ? 
What can you sav of the relative strength of the ascendant and cohesive forces? 
What is the effort of the conservative party? 
What has our development already produced? 
What is the result of conflict? 


oping? 
progress seem to many to be a doubtful blessing? 
results when conflict between classes disappears? 

rigidity a danger? 
may social organization become permanent ? 


23. ln what way are specialists a source of social efficiency? 
tion? What dangers must society constantly face? Instance a familiar case. 
What can you say of the Roman Empire? 


government easily degenerate ? 
Joundation of the American government? 


What are such societies always devel- 
Why does social 

What 
Why ts 
What can you say of the failure of societies? How 


What is the advantage of specializa- 
How does a monarchical 
What can you say of the 


What has been the result of representative government in 


America and England? What can you say of it in Italy, Spain and the South American republics? What 


1s the political condition in Austria? 


What other instances of perverted function can you mention? Why 


do the difficulties of society increase as specialization increases? 
24. What can you say of a thoroughly well balanced social development? Compare societies and 


individuals. 


How is society menaced? Of what other organisms ts this a characteristic? 
increasing sensitiveness in consequence of civilization manifested? 


How ts 
What social elements are more dan- 


gerous than those of nature? In what way does modern science aid anarchy? How do societies become 


sensitive to other societies? 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


The development of class antipathies. 
Dangers of social rigidity. 

Dangers of specialization. 

The various menaces to society. 


OPO 


The dependence of spectalists upon others. 
Physical degeneration resulting from civilization. 
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Bryce (bris), James.—A noted English historian, 
born at Belfast, Ireland, May 10,1838. He became 
regius professor of civil law in Oxford University 
in 1870, under secretary for foreign affairs in 1886, 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in 1892, and 
president of the board of trade in 1894. His 
principal works are ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire’’ 
(1864, 7th edition 1877) and ‘The American Com- 
monwealth’’ (1888, 3d edition 1894-95). 

Descartes (da-kart’), René -(Latinized, Re- 
natus Cartesius).—Born in France in 1596, died at 
Stockholm in 1650. A French philosopher, who 
was the founder of Cartesianism and of modern 
philosophy in general. He was the author of 
several works on philosophy and also on mathe- 
matics, 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson. 
torian, who was born in 1829. 

His works include a history of the Stuart period 
‘From the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace 
of Chief Justice Coke,” (1863. ‘‘ Prince Charles 
and the Spanish Marriage’’ (1869), ‘‘ The Thirty 
Years War’’ (1874), “‘ England under the Duke of 
Buckingham and Charles I.’’ (1875), ‘‘ Personal 
Government of Charles I.’ (1877), ‘‘ Outlines of 
English history’’ (1881), ‘‘ Fall of the Monarchy 
of Charles I.’’ (1882), ‘‘ History of tif Great Civil 
War’”’ (1886), and others. 

He has also done valuable editorial work upon 
hitherto unpublished letters and documents, for 
instance, ‘‘ The Fortescue Papers,’’ ‘‘The Hamil- 
LONER Apersaceuc: 

Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner —A distin- 
guished English jurist, who was born Aug, 15, 
1822, and died Feb. 3, 1888. 

He studied at Cambridge, where, in 1847, he 
became regius professor of civil law, a position 
which he held until 1854. He was called to the 
bar in 1850, became a reader on Roman law and 
jurisprudence at the Inns of Court, London, in 
1852. Hewas legal member of council in India, 
1862-69, was Corpus professor of jurisprudence at 
Oxford in 1869-78. 

In 1877 he was elected master of Trinity Hall at 
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Cambridge, and afterward became professor of 
international law. 

Among his works are: ‘‘ Ancient Law’? (1861), 
‘‘Village Communities’’ (1871), ‘‘ Karly History 
of Institutions” (1875), ‘‘ Dissertations on Early 
Law and Custom’’ (1883), ‘“‘ International Law ”’ 
(1888) and others. 

Philoctetes (fil-ok-té/-téz).—In Greek legend, a 
Greek warrior in the Trojan war, who was a 
famous archer. He was the friend and armor- 
bearer of Hercules, and set fire to the funeral pile 
of that hero. 

He was wounded either by a serpent, or acci- 
dentally by one of the poisoned arrows given him 
by Hercules, and left to die on Lemnos. The 
legends about him vary. He was made the sub- 
ject of a play by Sophocles. 

Sidgwick (sij’-wik), Henry. An English au- 
thor, who was born at Yorkshire, May 31, 1838. 

He was educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge (being elected fellow in 1859), and was 
elected Knightbridge professor of moral philos- 
ophy at Cambridge in 1883. 

Among his works are: ‘“‘Methods of Ethics”’ 
(1847), ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy ’’ (1883), 
‘‘Outlines of the History of Ethics’’ (1886), etc. 

Wilson (Woodrow).—An American historian. 
who was born in Virginia, Dec. 28th, 1856. 

He was graduated at Princeton, in 1879; prac- 
ticed law at Atlanta, Georyia, for a time. He 
studied history and politics at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1883-85; taught history at Bryn 
Mawr College, Pennsylvania, 1885-86, and was 
associate professor of history and political science 
there, 1886-88. He was elected professor of his- 
tory and political economy at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1888, and afterward became professor of 
finance and political economy at Princeton. 

He is the author of ‘‘Congressional Govern- 
ment. A Study in American Politics’? (1885), 
‘““The State’’, (1889), “ Division and Reunion”’ 
(one of the ‘‘ Epochs of American History,’’ series, 
1893), ‘‘An Old Master,’’ and other political 
works. ¢ 
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SEATISTICS. 2 


BY 


EDWARD D. JONES, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics and Statistics, University of Wisconsin. 


that the word statistics suggests to the mind 

of the reader columns of figures forbidding 
in aspect and uninteresting because their import is 
not easy to discover. They become interesting 
as we gain the power to see through them the 
forces moving nature and society and to look be- 
yond them and see the conditions of human lives. 
These numerical records are the devices to which 
it has been found useful to resort in the examina- 
tion of subjects involving the study of a large 
number of cases. We may, as scientists, search 
for a rational order in the universe either by 
applying a general rule unconsciously formed in the 
mind to the explanation of the matter in hand, or 
by laboriously studying and grouping our facts 
until an interpreting relation is discovered. The 
latter procedure is the inductive method, of this 
the statistical method is one form. When the 
facts with which we have to deal are so numerous 
that the unaided memory is incapable of retaining 
them, and when their diverse character confuses 
the intellect we naturally turn for assistance to a 
written record and try to bring order out of con- 
fusion by classifying the recorded facts. If our 
classification is satisfactory we may use figures 
entirely to indicate the cases of each sort which 
come under our observation. By these means our 
study is made more complete and accurate while 
the records preserved are easily made and exam- 
ined. The statistical method is that scientific 


Ps Use of Figures.—I have no doubt but 


procedure employed in ‘‘ quantitative aggregate 


observation.” 

Characteristics of the Method.—Two processes 
may be distinguished, namely, enumeration and 
comparison. The first isthe compilation of rec- 
ords, the second is the comparison of part with 
part in the endeavor to discover causal connec- 
tions. The statistical method is characterized by 
exactness. This follows from having an objective 
record and from employing figures and classifica- 
tions. When we are dealing with large numbers, 
an error which affects a few cases only becomes 
insignificant, and an error which affects all, can 
sometimes be so clearly defined that we can dis- 
count it, as for example, the undervaluation of 
property for assessment purposes. In the pro- 
cess of comparison thestudent is called upon to 
construct a theory as to the relation between two 
sets of facts. Here isa point of danger. Figures 
do not lie, they are merely mute when students 
misuse them. It is the business of the student of 








statistics to test every reasonable hypothesis and 
honestly to adopt the one which best accounts for 
all the facts. There is obviously great danger of 
misinterpretation. In the United Statesin1890 the 
number of native whites in poor-houses was one to 
every nine hundred and sixty-one of the native 
white population. The proportion among the col- 
ored population was one to every one thousand one 
hundred and forty-three. Are the colored popu- 
lation more industrious than the whites or, from 
advantage of situation, more uniformly possessed 
of a rude abundance, or are these figures merely a 
consequence of the fact that the poor-house system 
is little developed in the South? Care must be 
taken to suppress no consideration which can influ- 
ence the conclusion of one’s study. Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Chief of the Federal Bureau of Labor, 
has likened the way in which some persons use sta- 
tistics to the way in which a certain man attempted 
to prove from the Bible that there was no God. He 
quoted the words, ‘‘ There is no God,’’ and sub- 
mitted the case. But he suppressed the most sig- 
nificant part of the sentence from. which the 
quotation was taken: ‘‘ The fool hath said in his 
heart there is no God.’’ 

A serious limitation of the statistical method 
lies in the fact that it cannot be applied without 
the preparation of an extensive record of observa- 
tions. These records are sometimes very expen- 
sive. A simple enumeration of the population of 
the United States costs millions of dollars. There 
are many subjects of investigation which might 
yield profitable returns but which cannot be 
studied because the attempt to secure the informa- 
tion would be too expensive, or the questions 
asked would be considered inquisitorial. A large 
part of the subject-matter of statistics is compiled 
in the form of what may be called ‘‘office records’”’ 
of the various branches of government. Becausea 
tax is laid upon tobacco we can ascertain approxi- 
mately the amount consumed in the United States 
annually, but there is no way of discovering how 
large a proportion of the population use tobacco. 
The records of many private institutions furnish 
valuable material for the study of society. Thus, 
we can observe the starting up and the slowing 
down of the economic mechanism through the 
records of clearing-houses. The movement of 
philanthropic forces and the fluctuation of misery 
may be partially understood by examining the 
records of charity organization societies. In gen- 


-eral, we may say that those social forces which 
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manifest themselves in such a way as to find regis- 
tration in some agency of government, or which 
are fairly measured by the records of the great, 
institutions of business or society generally, may 
be studied statistically. It is, in this connection, 
easy to see why we know much about crimes com- 
mitted, and but little of the temptations to crime 
which have been resisted. We do not indeed know 
how many crimes are committed in the United 
Statesin a year, because no record of crimes is kept, 
but we know how many arrests are made, how many 
persons arrested are discharged, tried, acquitted or 
convicted. Because the institutions of wholesale 
trade are well organized and the movements of 














goods and valuesare carefully recorded by them we 
may make intelligent statistical studies regarding 
wholesale trade. The institutions of retail trade, 
being more widely distributed and less uniform in 
character, enable us to tell very little about the 
characteristic movements of retail prices. 

Lest itshould appear from this that the statistician 
is utterly helpless because of the imperfection of 
his records, we should remember that there are few 
well-prepared tables of statistics which do not 
quite clearly show other things besides those 
which they were compiled to show. The popu- 
lation of the various minor subdivisions of the 
United States is ascertained in the federal decennial 
censuses for the purpose of determining the repre- 
sentation of the states in the lower house of Con- 
gress. But when these records are reduced to a 
series of charts, as is done in the Compendium of 
‘the Eleventh Census, they serve to show the 
spread of settlement westward from the thirteen 
colonies, and form the bases of important conclu- 
sions concerning the movement of population and 
the growth of social organizations ina new country. 
These collateral lines of significance, contained in 
most tabulations of figures, enable the student to 
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pass by roundabout routes from the facts at his 
disposal to the desired conclusions. 

it is thus that estimates are made. We may 
illustrate the use of estimates by observing some 
of the ways in which the figure representing the 
total population of a country has been obtained. 
In England, the first estimate of the population 
was made from the number of houses registered in 
the Doomsday Book, it being assumed that each 
house, on the average, contained a certain number 
of people. The population of Rome was, at one 
time, estimated from the size of the army. This 
became an unsafe method when military service 
was required of other than citizens of Rome. The 
post-office records and city directory lists are 
habitually used in American cities to estimate 
the population between census years. The school 
population is also used for similar purposes. There 
is always a measure of uncertainty in these esti- 
mates. They are based upon records liable to 
great imperfections and they involve the use of 
formulas or ‘‘rules of thumb.’’? Thus, to get an 
estimate of the total population from a census of 
children of school age (five toseventeen years in- 
clusive) we must assume that the population of 
school age is one-third of the total population, or 
some other proportion. These formulas are liable 
to great local variation and some of them to con- 
tinual historical change. It is estimated that. 
under the present conditions one square mile of 
territory in the United States will support an agri- 
cultural population of forty-five persons, so that a 
population in excess of this must depend in part 
upon manufacture and commerce. But as the 
agricultural arts develop, the maximum agricultural 
population will doubtless increase. The econo- 
mist MacCulloch estimated that the value of manu- 
factured goods was, in general, three times the 
value of the raw material. Since his day there 
has been an almost continuous decline in the 
value of manufactured products, although some 
sorts of raw material have decreased but little, 
and many have actually risen, in value. The 
assumptions which are contained in any process of 
statistical manipulation should always be carefully 
tested with reference to the precise conditions 
under which they are to be used and, finally, to 
avoid all ambiguity and provide the way for future 
corrections, these assumptions, the ‘‘ifs’’ and 
‘‘ provideds,’’ should be honestly reproduced in 
detail wherever the conclusions are used. 

We have spoken of the statistical method. This 
term implies that what we! have to do with, is 
rather a type of scientific proceedure than a spe- 
cific body of knowledge. The statistical method 
may be applied to the study of natural forces as 
in meteorology. It aids the science of biology in 
many ways, being for one thing indispensable in 
answering the question, What constitutes a type? 
The social sciences have occasion, in the study of 
the aggregates composing society, to make con- 
stant use of the quantitative method. Much ma- 
terial for determining the physical basis of a 
proper social life, is afforded by vital statistics 
which, buttressed by meteorology and hygiene, form 
the foundation of the study of public health. In 
the examination of the phenomena centering in 
wealth, as pursued by economics, statistics are 
indispensable. The distinguishing characteristic 
of economics among the social sciences, according 
to Professor Alford Marshall, is that the social 
forces it considers, can be subjected to accurate 
measurement through their influence upon values. 
While moral forces are, as a rule, not susceptible 
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of statistical expression the use of that body of 
observation usually called ‘‘moral statistics’’ has 
exerted no small part of the influence which has 
revolutionized ethics into an empirical science, 
and endowed it with life and progress. Sociology 
and the entire group of social sciences may well 
unite the statistical method, which is the most 
precise and systematic form of inductive reasoning, 
with its most comprehensive form, the historical 
method, in the endeavor to save themselves from 
ever again treading the barren rounds of meta- 
physical reasoning. As Professor C. R. Henderson 
has well said: ‘‘We know social facts completely 
ouly when we measure them. We cannot measure 
social facts without statistics. The iron law of 
necessity may compel us to do without such meas- 
urement, but no competent reasoner will rest 
content until he secures all available information.” 
Let us examine a couple of the chief bodies of 


statistical observation, choosing for our purpose 


some typical vital and social statistics, and adding 
a brief review of economic statistics. 

Vital Statistics.—To begin, then, with the 
numerical study of the physical life-history of 
communities, we find the first problem is that of 
securing, through census enumeration, an idea of 
the number and groupings of the population 
within a political state. Estimates made by a 
number of authorities have reached substantial 
agreement in placing the population of the globe 
at a billion anda half. Inthe political scale every 
people does not count simply according to num- 
bers. The European continent and the Chinese 
Empire contain about the same number of human 
beings, but one outweighs the other a thousand 
fold in its contribution to the progress of the race. 
Our own country contains about one-twentieth of 
the world’s population, but we are learning better 
than to boast of mere size. 

After the mass and political groupings of popu- 
lation have been observed the sex classification is 
usually considered. The two sexes are seldom 
equally represented in a community. In those 
regions where little migration takes place the 
females exceed the males from two to fifty in 
every one thousand of the population. As the 
males constitute a greater proportion of emigrants 
than do females, a country giving up popula- 
tion tends to an excess of females, while one re- 
ceiving immigration will have an abnormally 
large proportion of males, Sixty percent of the 
immigrants to this country are males, and our 
census enumeration shows that we have one thou- 
sand males, to every nine hundred and fifty-two 
females. The proportion of the sexes is not the 
same at all age periods. While, on the average, 
more male than female children are born, more 
females grow to maturity. Within our own coun- 
try we find the belt of Atlantic States showing an 
excess of females; but as we pass westward the 
proportion changes until, in Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada and Arizona, the 
sex composition of the population is the same as 
that of our foreign immigration. The emigration 
to our west is chiefly from the Eastern States, 
rather from Europe, showing that the law of sex 
in migration holdstrue. Our large cities usually 
show an excess of females. Mining and lumber- 
ing communities are proverbially ‘‘stag camps,”’ 
while centers of textile and light manufacturing 
are given up to females. The male sex does the 
rough work of pioneering, and is quickly drawn 
to adventuresome enterprises. The female sex 
remains where the social order is well established 
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and industrial tasks suited to its strength may be 
found. 

The age classification of a people may be con- 
sidered next to that of sex. Inthe United States, 
we find that children below the age of ten years 
constitute one-fourth of the population. This 
class is largely dependent, in the economic sense, 
and brings home to us the importance of our edu- 
cational system. As Mr. W. T. Harris, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, has recently 
announced, more than a fifth of the American 
people are at school, either in elementary or 
advanced institutions of learning. Those persons 
who are below twenty-two years of age constitute 





Richmond Mayo Smith, Prof. of Political Economy and Social 
Science, Columbia University, N. Y. 


almost exactly one-half of the American people. 
If we consider that those between the ages of 
fifteen and fifty-five constitute the bulk of the 
earning classes, we find that 55.66 per cent of the 
population support the remainder. The age com- 
position of the population, as it exists at any given 
time, may be represented by a pyramid having 
for its broad base the childhood world, and reach- 
ing up to a narrow apex of venerable octogena- 
rians. But such a figure does not give us an idea 
of the manner in which the individuals composing 
society are passing through the various estates, 
or how the pyramid is constantly losing but con- 
stantly being renewed. A population is in some 
respects like a tree, bearing in its body the scars 
of past experiences. A war which, like the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, slays thousands 
of young men and temporarily checks the birth- 
rate, will be felt twenty-five years after in two 
distinct scars, a lack of males between the ages of 
forty and fifty-five, and a slight falling off in the 
class of men and women just assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of home and state. As years pass 
by, these scars will be shifted to older age classes, 
until they disappear entirely. The best composi- 
tion of a population is secured in those countries 
where such care is taken of the young that as 
large a proportion as possible of the children are 
raised to maturity. 
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The number of births in normal communities 
ranges between twenty-three and fifty, annually 
per one thousand of the population. The first 
figure is very low, representing such countries as 
France and Ireland; the latter rate has been ob- 
served in Russia and India. The birtH-rate is 
very strongly influenced by fluctuations in general 
prosperity. There was a time when rye was a 
most important food of the common people of 
Bavaria. At that time it was noticed that a rise 
in the price of rye was accompanied by a decrease 
in the birth-rate, and vice versa. It can easily be 
shown, by means of charts, that the birth-rate in 
England to-day varies in a similar antithetical way 
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as the value of English goods exported rises and 
falls. A war diminishes the bhirth-rate, but with 
the declaration of peace comes a period of abnor- 
mally high rate. The birth-rate varies not only 
from year to year, with the change of social and 
economic conditions, but it varies within a single 
year, according to the climatic and social charac- 
teristics of the seasons. 

Of the great fundamental events of life, namely, 
birth, marriage and death, marriage is the one 
most completely under the control of the human 
will. We may expect, therefore, to find the 
occurrence of marriage influenced not only by 
natural conditions, which affect the other two like- 
wise, but by considerations of convenience and 
custom: in short, by moral considerations gener- 
ally. The marriage rate, by which is meant the 
number of marriages celebrated annually per one 
thousand of the population, varies from nine in 
Ireland, to twenty-one in Servia. It is low in 
Norway, Denmark and Switzerland; high in the 
United States (17.2), and in Spain, Hungary, 
Greece and Prussia. Aristotle proposed that men 
should marry at thirty-seven and women at 
eighteen. The average age of Englishmen at 
marriage is now about twenty-five and two-thirds 
years, and of women twenty-four and three-tenths 
years. Aristotle was in error, as Farr has shown, 


in recommending so great a discrepancy of ages, 
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for if his advice were followed in England to-day 
the average duration of married life would be re- 
duced from twenty-seven to twenty-four years, 
while to every twenty-four married couples there 
would be four widowers and eighteen widows. In 
the average, it will be found that the educated 
and wealthy classes contract marriage at more 
advanced ages than those not so advantageously 
placed. There are of course exceptions as in those 
countries where child marriages are fashionable 
with the upper classes, asin Russia. In England, 
in 1883, the average age of coal and iron miners, at 
marriage, was 24.06 years, and of their wives 22.46 
years, while the age of members of the profes- 
sional and independent classes was 31.22 years, 
and of their wives 26.4 years. As we pass from a 
lower to a higher social class we find the age of 
the contracting parties, at marriage, increases, but 
that of the male increases more rapidly than of 
the female. This gives us the greatest discrep- 
ancy between the age of the husband and wife 
among the wealthier classes. A consequence of 
this is that inan old established and wealthy com- 
munity many widows will be found, and a great 
amount of property will be under the control of 
widows. In such communities the problem of 
providing such safe and easy means of investing 
wealth as are suitable for women, becomes impor- 
tant, and a just extension of the rights of women, 
before the law, in control of property, is corre- 
spondingly more needed than in a frontier com- 
munity. The general tendency in this country is 
toward postponing marriage, and the number who 
reach marriageable age, but never marry, is 
increasing. This is usually accounted for by the 
increased stress of competition accompanied by 
an elevation in the standard of life. The oppor- 
tunities afforded by our large cities in the way of 
comfortable rooms and eating-places for single 
persons, together with clubs, amusements and 
other opportunities for association, lessen the at- 
tractions of the married state, while the entrance 
of young women into business provides them with 
a means of livelihood outside of marriage. We 
must not be deceived in regard to the influence of 
the city by the fact that the marriage rate is higher 
there, per thousand of the general population, 
than in the country, for the young blood which 
comes to the city gives us a larger proportion of 
persons of marriageable age than in the country. 
With the discussion of marriage the subject of 
divorce naturally couples itself. And this brings 
us to an important problem, but one about which 
so much has been written that it may be passed 
over rapidly in a statistical survey of this character. 

Between 1867 and 1886 the population of the 
United States increased about sixty per cent, but 
the number of divorces granted, increased one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven percent. In 1885 the number of 
divorces granted in Canada, Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria, 
Roumania, Russia, and on the Australian conti- 
nent amounted to a total of twenty thousand, one 
hundred and eleven, while in the United States, 
in the same year, the number of divorces equalled 
all of this, and exceeded it by three thousand, 
three hundred and sixty-one! It can be shown, 
for the United States at least, that children serve 
to cement the marriage tie. For every divorce 
granted to a couple with children, in this country, 
there are usudlly three and one-half to the account 
of couples without children. More divorces are 
granted to native Americans than to the foreign- 
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born; more are granted in the north than in the 
south, 
As spoke brave Horatius, the Roman captain, 


‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late.”’ 


Although this supreme event in human life is 
usually classed as beyond human control, the study 
of societies shows that it may be so hastened or so 
postponed by human actions as to betray in the 
manner of its occurrence many important social 
laws. The study of mortality statistics, with 
reference to climate, specific diseases, age classes, 
and industrial classes, teaches many valuable 
lessons both to the physical and social sciences. 
Climate has a greater influence upon the death- 
rate than upon the birth-rate. Readers of Vanity 
Fair will remember that Lord Steyne, the admirer 
of Colonel Crawley’s wife, the fair Becky Sharp, 
used his influence to gain for Colonel Crawley the 
Governorship of Coventry Island, trusting to the 
notoriously insalubrious climate of that region to 
do the rest, in the furtherance of his schemes. 

The death-rate varies between races. Mr. Riis 
tells us that the Jews are able to live in health, in 
slums where other races perish in appalling 
numbers. If we were to divide the population 
into classes, according to age, we should find the 
highest death-rate at the two extremes among 
children and the aged. If we suppose one thou- 
sand persons of English birth to start out at the 
same time upon the race of life, we shall find that, 
on the average, there will remain after ten years 
about seven hundred and thirty-five, after twenty- 
five years, six hundred and seventy, after fifty 
years, five hundred, after seventy-five years, one 
hundred and sixty-five. After ninety years ten 
will remain, while practically all will be gone 
before the century mark is reached. The expecta- 
tion of life which depends upon different groupings 
of age classes shows some rather surprising pecu- 
liarities. The death-rate among children is so 
great that up to about the fourth year it may be 
said that every day a child lives increases the 
years of life remaining to live. This results of 
course from the fact that as the child increases in 
age he is progressively entering a more select 


class, the weaker dropping out and the fit remain- . 


ing. The average expectation of life is the chance 
‘of a living child at birth. This is somewhat 
greater for girls than for boys, but averages for 
both, (Berlin experience), about thirty-six and one 
half years. This is also the expectation of life of 
persons twenty-six years of age so that, in a sense, 
we may say the first twenty-six years of life need 
not be counted out by those who have succeeded 
in living them. Beyond this age the expectation 
of life gradually declines. The death-rate is in- 
fluenced by occupation,—clergymen, gardeners, 
farmers, and teachers being favored, while miners, 
saloonkeepers, manufacturers of files, earthenware, 
felt hats, and the like, show high death-rates. In 
this connection it has sometimes been pointed out 
that the occupation of Kings is not a healthy one. 
The average age of the thirty-four English sover- 
eigns between William the Conqueror, and William 
IV., at the time of accession to the throne was 
thirty years. The mean expectation of life for per- 
sons of that age is thirty-three years. The mean 
length of their reigns was however twenty-two and 
one-half years, which shows a falling short by ten 
and one half years. The death-rate of married 
persons is usually smaller than of unmarried per- 
sons of the same age. The choosing of partners 
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| for the married state is a selective process in 


which the superior are naturally first chosen. 
Furthermore, niarriage promotes steady habits 
and a wise conservation of one’s powers, while the 
home is adapted in many ways to resist disease 
and furnish proper care in case of sickness. Space 
forbids us to deal longer with these topics and we 
pass on to examine briefly the contribution of 
statistics to economics.* 

Economic Statistics naturally group them- 
selves according to the arrangement of the subject- 
matter of Political Economy. Inthe production 
of wealth man works upon nature. The statistician 
can provide for the student of economic life some 
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conception of the size of these factors. We know 
that out of the total population of the United 
States some nineteen million men, and four million 
women are engaged in remunerative occupations. 
Nine millions are in agriculture and the extractive 
industries, five million carry on the manufacturing 
enterprises in the country, three and one third 
million are in trade and transportation, and so on. 
Man is not long content however to apply his 
unaided hands to the subjugation of nature. He 
tames animals and devises implements and 
machines by means of which he can compel physi- 
cal forces many times greater than his own to 
work with him and for him. These devices, by 
which man creates an ally in his work, constitute 
a third factor in production called capital. We 
find in the United States to-day that the hand. 
power exerted in wealth production is about six 
thousand, five hundred millions of foot-tons daily, 
while steam-power produces sixty-eight thousand 
millions of foot-tons of energy. Aristotle thought 
theinstitution of slavery so necessary, asthe founda- 
tion of a cultured society, that it could only be 
abolished when the shuttle should move of itself. 

These conditions have nearly been complied 
with, in our age, for the power of animals and wind 
and water and steam, exert a force equal to five men 
working by the side of every laboring American. 





_ *For a systemiatic discussion see Professor Mayo-Smith’s 
interesting studies in his ‘‘ Statzstics and Sociology.’’ 
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These forces are brought to bear upon the second 
productive factor, nature. To this factor the term 
“land’’ is sometimes given, but it means, for the 
economist, more than is popularly meant by land. 
It includes not only the six hundred and twenty- 
three million acres in American farms, but the 
stores of timber standing upon parts of our terri- 
tory, the mineral deposits, our waterways and 
harbors and the fish in the waters, the game, ice, 
and the like. 

The result of man’s efforts through the institu- 
tions of industry is a quantity of products useful in 
satisfying human needs—in short, wealth. A part 
of this is in enduring form, a part is rapidly con- 
sumed. It comes forth as the product of industry 
in the form of the two thousand five hundred 
millions of dollars worth of agricultural products, 
resulting from agriculture annually. A thousand 
million dollars worth of values come forth from 
our forests, seven hundred million dollars worth of 
mineral products from the mines. The greater 
part of these products receive an immiense addition 
to their value by being manufactured. The raw 
materials entering our manufacturing institutions 
in a year are valued at five thousand millions. 
Their value as manufactured products is placed at 
nine thousand millions of dollars. 
further added to the products of labor by trans- 
porting them to all parts of the country where 
they are wanted, and by retailing them when 
wanted and in the desired quantity. From this it 
results that, before a good comes into the posses- 
sion of the ultimate consumer, a large part of its 
usefulness is in place, time, and quantity utility. 
Of all parts of the productive process the retailing 
is the most confused and expensive. The manu- 
facturing and commercial processes are marvel- 
ously organized. 

The quantity of goods produced in a community 
like the United States annually, is so great that 
figures representing the aggregates, produce no 
definite impression upon the mind. The difficulty 
of organizing this process and of distributing the 
product must be apparent. It is in large part done 
through the mutual exchange of goods. The 
ratios in which these goods exchange for one 
another are their values, and the ratio of exchange 
in terms of money, is price. By means of these 
exchanges every industrial group and every factor 
in production receives its share. The price statis- 
tics which have been preserved for the use of the 
economist, are well-nigh inexhaustible in quantity. 
The use to which these tables have been put in 
economics, so far, is chiefly to verify the results of 
deductive reasoning. The investigation which 
depends chiefly upon price and currency statistics, 
is probably that of the money question. 

In order that men may work together, in wealth 
creation, apart of the product must be set aside 
for each person. In the processes of production a 
great variety of individual claims are established 
to portions of the resulting goods. These claims 
are usually classified as rent, wages, interest and 
profits, and the persons engaged in production 
classified according to the share they receive in 
distribution, are landlords, wage-earners, capital- 
ists, and entrepreneurs. It is the business of the 
statistician to study in connection with the share 
paid to the landlord, what is the extent of tenancy 
both in the country and inthe city, for it is impor- 
tant that the strong interests generated by owner- 
ship should be employed to bind a people to their 
homes, and to generate in them an interest and a 
sense of responsibility in the local affairs of the 
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neighborhoods where they may be placed. The 
study of rents will bring into view the growth of 
land values in our large cities and will show us an 
extensive unearned increment. It can hardly be 
but that great and undeserved wealth has come to 
a few land-owners when we know that some land 
in Chicago has risen in price, within a generation, 
from two or three dollars per acre, to a value three 
hundred and nine thousand times that of average 
Illinois farming land, and this all without any 
commensurate activity on the part of the owners. 

The second share in the national dividend is 
wages. It is of great importance that wage statis- 
tics should be as widely popularized as possible. 
Not merely in order that the movement of wage- 
earners from place to place and from one occupation 
to another shall be facilitated, but that the wage 
contract may profit by the beneficial effects of 
publicity, and the weaker party to the contract be 
placed on a basis of equality with the stronger, as 
far as knowledge of the market is concerned. 
Although the. statistics compiled concerning 
wages are enormous in extent, we cannot tell the 
exact amount paid in wages in this country fora 
year, nor is that figure of much importance to us. 
We know how important wages are as an element 
of cost in many enterprises. In manufactures, for 
instance, we know that to produce a product worth 
one hundred dollars, means in general the payment 
of twenty-four dollars and thirty-six cents in 
wages. But scarcely any two manufacturing 
enterprises pay out the same proportion for wages. 
Statistics enable one to tell quite accurately how 
wages differ with the skill of the worker and with 
the continuity and arduousness of the labor. 
Wages differ with the local conditions as to 
demand and supply, and with the cost of living. 
From China westward around .the world in the 
north-temperate zone to our Pacific coast, the rate 
of wages increases, and upon the Pacific the most . 
diverse economic conditions face each other to 
work out in amore final form than heretofore, the 
problem of what constitutes industrial superiority. 

Interest and Profits.—We can consider inter- 
est and profits but briefly. It is perfectly manifest 
that the ownership of wealth, in this or any 
other highly developed country, is not coinci- 
dent with its industrial disposition and control. 
What the total sums are, which in any country 
are paid for the use of borrowed wealth we 
do not know. In the study of interests and 
profits it is difficult to collect statistics which 
will satisfy the economist, as. the scientific 
classifications are not recognized by popular 
usage. The interest charge, as understood by 
the economist, includes more than is passed 
from hand to hand as interest. It embraces the 
interest charge as made upon the books of firms 
whether capital is borrowed or not. A part 
of what is popularly classed as rent is to the 
economist, interest, while a part of what is com- 
monly called interest, is to the economist insurance, 
etc. In January, 1890 there was somethiyg over 
six thousand million dollars worth of mortgages 
in the United States, secured upon real estate, 
being over 16.5 per cent of the true value of all 
real estate and mines. The rate of interest is 
probably not far from 6 per cent. The public debt 
of the United States, and of the states and local 
governments combined, was in 1890 nearly two 
thousand millions of dollars, bearing interest at 
the rate of 4.85 per cent, and forming an interest 
charge annually of ninety-four and one half million 
dollars, or $1.51 per capita. The rate of interest 
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varies in different sections of the United States, 
that paid on incumbrances on farmis and homes 
being highest in Arizona, 13.07 per cent, lowest in 
Connecticut, 5:47 per cent. Interest in the popu- 
lar sense includes an element of insurance and 
remuneration for the managing of property so that 
it varies with the character of security accepted, 
the length of time for which the loan is made, etc. 
The confidence reposed in our city and state 
governments, as well as in the Federal govern- 
ment, enable them to borrow at lower rates of 
interest than private parties. This fact sometimes 
becomes of practical importance asin the question 
of municipal pawnshops. 

The sums which are distributed in industry 
as profits are least accessible of all shares in the na- 
tional dividend tothestatistician. We have already 
noted the unearned increment on land through its 
rent drawing power. Profits due to the exercise 
of monopoly power are not easy to estimate, as we 
do not have the competitive and nionopoly charge 
side by side for convenient study. Corporation 
profits are often so covered up by methods of 
book-keeping, by expenses incurred for improve- 
ment and by issues of fictitious capital stock, that 
reliable statistics are, on any large scale, out of 
the question. The New York Tribune list of 
millionaires, compiled in 1893, gives. satisfactory 
proof that most of the very large fortunes of New 
York City were built up from economic surpluses 
accruing from land, natural monopolies and the 
like. If this be true, the fact that wealth is more 
concentrated in a few hands in ‘this country than 
any other country in the world, shows the signifi- 
cance of profits in our industrial system. 

We have now briefly considered the chief shares 
in distribution. The productive machinery is not 
only growing more productive, but is becoming 
more economical. Nevertheless all which is pro- 
duced does not find its cestination in satisfying 
human wants. The chief source of waste is a 
failure to calculate wants properly, and hence to 
properly coordinate the productive process with 
wants. On this no statistics can be given. Of 
that sort of waste which implies the destruction of 
goods for which the want exists, a few itemscan be 
mentioned. It is estimated that in 1895 property 
was destroyed by fire to the value of one hundred 
and forty-two million dollars. On the average 
about three millions a year is lost by tornadoes. 
The mismanagement of the forests about the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River system promises, 
according to Professor Fernow of the Division of 
Forestry, to inflict losses in the Mississippi valley 
annually greater than the expense of maintaining 
all forms of government in the United States. 

Deducting these losses, when the sum of the na- 
tional dividend has been divided between the 
factors of production in the process of production, 
and after portions of these shares have been redis- 
tributed by government authority, or voluntarily 
from philanthropic and other motives, we at 
length reach a point where we may assume that 
distribution iscomplete. There then remains to 
enquire how all this is consumed. The study of 
the process of consumption has thus far been ne- 
glected. It is largely governed by social forces, 
but by those which the students of social action 
have as yet but vaguely defined and classified. It 
follows that our statistics are meagre. We may 
perhaps divide the statistics at hand into two 
Classes, those which deal with aggregate and 
per capita consumption, and second, budgetary 
studies. 
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We are all familiar with the kind of tables pre- 
sented in the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. There we learn that the per capita con- 
sumption of raw cotton in the country was, in 
1895, twenty-two and a half pounds, of wool six 
and thirty-two hundredths pounds, of wheat four 
and a half bushels, of corn seventeen bushels. 
Some of these figures need interpretation, for we 
know that the average citizen of this country does 
not directly consume seventeen bushels of corn per 
annum. A large part of this is fed to cattle and 
hogs, while some is manufactured into such 
diverse food products as confectionery and beer. 
The statistics must have been taken at a conven- 
ient stage of the. productive process, while the 
goods were still distant from ultimate consump- 
tion. Since the early seventies, we discover that 
the per capita consumption of wheat, tea, distilled 
spirits and wine has been stationary, while that of 
sugar, cotton, corn and malt liquors has increased. 
These statistics are mainly produced directly from 
statistics of production, adding to or subtracting 
from them according to the movement of exports 
aud imports. It will be noticed that they concern 
articles, either closely watched for speculative 
purposes as the grains, largely imported as coffee, 
or otherwise registered because of a bounty, as 
sugar, or for internal taxation, as alcoholic 
liquors. 

From the study of private budgets we learn such 
facts as the following: that a typical Illinois work- 
ing man expends for subsistence 41.38 per cent of 
his income, for clothing 21 per cent, for rent 
17.42 per cent, for fuel 5.63 per cent, and for sun- 
dries 14.57 per cent. By comparing the percentage 
of given expenditures for incomes of various sizes 
we discover some important laws of consumption. 
They have been formulated by the late Dr. Ernst 
Engel, at one time Director of the Prussian Statis- 
tical Bureau, as follows: ‘‘First. That the greater 
the income the smaller the relative percentage of 
outlay for subsistence. Second. That the percent- 
age of outlay forclothing isapproximately the same, 
whatever the income. Third. That the percentage 
of the outlay for lodging or rent, and for fuel and 
light is invariably the same, whatever the income. 
Fourth. That as the income increases in amount 
the percentage of outlay for sundries becomes 
greater.’’ These laws find many important prac- 
tical applications. Production is for the sake 
of consumption. The study of consumption 
ought to yield us some idea what future demand 
will be. 

With this sketch of economic statistics, our study 
must be closed, not, however, because there are 
not many other bodies of statistical material, 
yielding equally important practical results. Re- 
collecting that statistics isa method, we can readily 
understand the diversity of the material indicated 
by the word statistics. The contribution which 
the method is capable of yielding to the social 
sciences alone, to choose a field in which it has 
been granted a permanent standing, is probably 
greater than has been commonly realized. All 
new methods of research are difficult to handle 
until their characteristics are understood. But a 
new method always has a compensating fertility. 
This can be made clear by recurring to an expres- 
sion often used to designate a science, namely, a 
“field.’? If a science isa field, investigation -may 
be said to be the attempt to discover new territory. 
The advantage of striking out upon a new route, 
if the object is to discover new territory, illus- 
trates the advantage of a new scientific method. 
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N the present issue we wish to call especial 

| attention to the valuable text of Dr. Ely in re- 

lation to instruments of exchange, values, 
prices, etc. 

The principles of “ Demand and Supply” are 
also ably discussed, and this question, about which 
so much is said and so little is really understood, 
is surely worthy of careful attention. 

The nature and definition of money, both asa 
medium of exchange and a measure of values, are 
carefully considered, together with the monetary 
problems concerning reform, and the requirements 
of a safe currency. 

Dr. Macy has also furnished elucidations of the 
principles of democracy and force, as a factor in 
civilized government. The features of early soci- 
ety are briefly presented, and the influences of 
education among the primitive nations are shown 
to be important factors in their development. 

Dr. Powers presents the various forms of weak- 
ness and dangers of certain associations, together 
with the helplessness and dependence of special- 
ists. He also discusses individual degeneration 
through arrested selection, and the social rigidity 
which militates against social development. 

In some cases the very arrangements which 
make society efficient and powerful also make it 
sensitive and vulnerable. 

We are also enabled to present this month an 
especially valuable paper on ‘‘Statistics,’’? by Prof. 
Edward D. Jones of the University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Jones possesses much of that rare ability which 
enables him to present a naturally dry theme in 
an attractive and interesting manner. He defines 
the use of figures logically, and presents the 


characteristics of statistical methods in a way 


whick will be new to most people. 

The principles of vital and economic statistics 
are ably discussed, and much light is thrown upon 
the various problems which affect the vital ques- 
tions of life. It is hoped that in the careful study 
of this number this valuable contribution to our 
pages will receive the attention which it so richly 
deserves. 

Havana, Ill., hasa flourishing Center, of which 
Mr. George W. Wessling, secretary and ex-county 
treasurer, writes as follows: 

‘“Havana’s University Extension Center enters 
upon its third year’s work with bright prospects 
and with an eagerness and enthusiasm that for- 
bodes progress and success. An active member- 
ship now of forty-six, ascompared with twenty-five 
at organization December 2d, 1896, certainly indi- 
cates increasing interest and encouragement to 
the University Association for the plan and courses 
by them arranged and adopted. 

“Our membership consists of men and women of 
various vocations, each striving to gain new in- 
formation and more knowledge, vieing with one 
another tomake the meetings successful, interest- 
ing aud instructive. The method of conducting 
class work, that we find most successful and bene- 
ficial, is by using the questions prepared for each 





week’s work, by discussing their answers, and by 
raising such new questions and advancing new 
thoughts, as the occasion may require, together 
with the views gained by members from any side 
reading done by them. The study of Universal 
History and Literature has been profitable and 
instructive, and as Political Economy, Political 
Science, and Sociology are questions of vital im- 
portance, affecting citizenship, good government, 
and the welfare of humanity in general, we antici- 
pate equal or greater benefits to be the results at 
the close of the present year’s course.’’ 


Manhattan, Kan.—This Center has just reor- 
ganized—having been in operation for three years 
—and the outlook for it is most encouraging. It 
is fortunate in securing the services as leader, of 
Prof. E. W. Bemis, now located at that point. Dr. 
Bemis has a wide reputation as an economist, and 
will bring to the organization the knowledge ac- 
quired by many years’ experience as a teacher of 
the subject. 


Aledo, Ill.—This Center is now in its fourth yea 

and has done excellent work. At 
‘‘The University Club is at present studying the 

fourth year’s course of the University Association, 

and consider it, as well as the preceding courses, 

replete with interest and profit to those whose aim 

is to help humanity to a higher civilization. 

“W.S. Davis, President. 

‘“Mrs. May I. WHITHAM, Secretary.” 


Normal, Ill.—Dr. Edwin C. Hewett, of the 
State Normal School, is taking an active part in 
the work of this Center (now in its third year), 
and as a result it is a decided success. He 
writes : ; 

“Our Center is working away busily and earn- 
estly, using the PROGRESS very diligently. We 
meet every week, and our attendance averages 
about fifteen, mostly ladies.” 


Hammond, Ind.—A splendid Center of nearly 
fifty members was organized here by Mr. Hanson, 
Four leaders have been selected, as follows: Hon. 
C. F. Griffin takes charge of the First Week in the 
department of Economics. Mr. A. F. Knotts of 
the Second Week, Rev. M. H. Appleby of the de- 
partment of Civics, and Rey. F. W. Herzberger 
of Sociology. This gives a different leader for 
each meeting, thus assuring careful attention and 
a variety in the work. We commend this plan of 
arrangement to other Centers. No one person 
should be expected to do all the work for a local 
center. 

Ohio.—Among the new Ohio Centers recently 
organized are strong clubs at Defiance. Sidney, 
Piqua, and Troy. These clubs are composed prin- 
cipally of business and professional men, who 
show their progressive spirit by seeking further 
information on the great issues of the day. It 
certainly is an encouraging indication of the inter- 
est aroused in the study of social and economic 
subjects, when such men are willing to take the 
time from their business for the work. 
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TRANSFERS OF ECONOMIC GOODS, INCLUDING, AS 
AGENTS OF TRANSFERS, MONEY, CREDIT, AND BANKING. 


BY 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


a) THE QUANTITY THEORY OF THE VALUE OF. MONEY. | PART 
IV. (Continued). 


SQ |HAT is it that gives value to money? This is a much debated and most 
| important question. A theory which has been widely accepted is called 
the Quantity Theory. According to this theory briefly expressed, the 
value of money depends upon its quantity. But when it is said that the 
value of money depends upon its quantity, it is necessary to add the 
phrase: other things being equal. But what are these other things, a change in 
which can, even according to the quantity theory, produce a change in the value of 
money while its quantity remains unchanged? ‘There are many money-substitutes, 
and these must be considered in connection with the quantity of money. Checks 
may be mentioned, and in connection with these, the deposit-accounts in banks 
against which checks may be drawn. ‘These perform the function of money toa 
considerable extent. The use of credit in other forms may also take the place of 
money. ‘This is the case with ordinary book credits. If it is customary for people 
in a given country to have what they purchase “charged’’ to them, making settle- 
ments only at intervals, and even then, as a rule, with checks, much less money is 
required to do the money-work of a country, than is required if all payments are 
made with money, supposing, of course, the range or level of prices to be the same 
in both cases. When it is said, then, that the value of money depends upon its 
quantity, it is supposed that there has been no change in the use of money-substi- 
tutes. (1) 

The rapidity of circulation of money is also an element in determining its effect- 
ive quantity. In other words: If in country A, money circulates twice as rapidly 
as in country B, it will require, according to the quantity theory, one-half as much 
money in country A, to do a given work as it does in country B. In the statement 
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of the quantity theory, note is generally taken, as a matter of fact, of the rapidity of 
circulation. Mill, for example, states the theory in these words: ‘‘ Consequently, 
the amount of goods and of transactions being the same, the value of money is 
inversely as its quantity, multiplied by what is called the rapidity of circulation. 

And the quantity of money in circulation is equal to the money value of all the 
goods sold, divided by the number which expresses the rapidity of circulation.”’ 

Among the things which must remain the same if the quantity of money is to 
measure its value, is the extent to which barter is used, inasmuch as barter is a sub- 
stitute for money. As we pass away from barter, we need increasing quantities of 
money; but in the development of industrial life the use of instruments of credit 
arises, thus decreasing relatively the amount of money needed. Consequently, 
among the money- -substitutes, we have, at one end of the line, barter; and at the 
other end, those instrumentalities supplied by the modern bank. 

The quantity theory of money is stated by General Francis A. Walker, in an 
article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for July, 1895, to be simply an expres- 
sion ‘‘of the general law that value is determined in the relation between demand 
and supply.’’ General Walker states that the failure of the quantity theory to 
obtain credence in some quarters, is due to inadequate definitions of the terms, demand 
and supply, when they are used with reference to money. He then proceeds. to sum 
up those things which are to be taken into account when it is said that the value of 
money depends upon its quantity. His statement runs thus: 

‘“The demand for money arises from the fact that there is a certain amount of 
money-work to be done ; that is, exchanging has, to a certain extent, to be effected 
in that community through the use of this agent. In the situation existing—the 
quantity of goods to be exchanged, being such as it is, prices ruling as they have 
done, producers and consumers living at such distance from each other, as may be 
the case, the habits of the people as to carrying and using money, being what they 
are, the machinery of exchange. being what it is—there is occasion for a certain 
exercise of the money-function in that community. The money-function cannot be 
exercised in a lower degree than is thus required without personal inconvenience 
and economic loss. Shall we say that the demand for money 1s determined merely 
by the amount of goods to be exchanged ? 

‘No... Many of these goods may conveniently be exchanged directly against each 
other in barter, or indirectly through the intervention of commercial and financial 
credit, without the use of money. Such goods do not constitute a factor in the 
demand for money. Even when we know the amount of goods which must be 
exchanged through the intervention of money, we have still to inquire how often 
each commodity may require to be thus exchanged. On the other hand, the supply 
of money is not determined solely in the number of money-pieces of a certain 
denomination or denominations available to do the money work. We must also 
know the rapidity of circulation. (The nimble six-pence does the work of the slow 
shilling.) In a community possessing in a high degree the agencies of transporta- 
tion and transfer—railroads, parcel express, post, and telegraph—a given volume of 
money-pieces might conceivably do two or three times as much of the money-work 
as in a community more backward in the respects indicated. To resume, the 
demand for money, and the supply of money, are both quantities of two dimensions.” 





standing, as anyin science. The value of a thing, 
is what it will exchange for: the value of money, 
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VALUE OF MONEY. PART IV. (Con- 
tinued). 

(t) Value of Money.—It is unfortunate that in 
the very outset of the subject we have toclear from 
our path a formidable ambiguity of language. 
The Value of Money is to appearance an expression 


as precise, as free from possibility of misunder- 





is what money will exchange for; the purchasing 
power of money. If prices are low, money wil! 
buy much of other things, and is of high value; if 
prices are high, it will buy little of other things, 
and is of low value. The value of money is in- 
versely as general prices: falling as they rise, and 
rising as they fall. 
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But unhappily the same phrase is also employed, 
in the current language of commerce, in a very 
different sense. Money, which is so commonly 
understood as the synonym of wealth, is more 
especially the term in use to denote it when bor- 
rowing is spoken of. When one person lends to 
another, as well as when he pays wages or rent to 
another, what he transfers is not the mere money, 
but a right to a certain value of the produce of the 
country, to be selected at pleasure; the lender 
having first bought this right, by giving forita 
portion of hiscapital. What he really lends is so 
much capital; the money is the mere instrument 
of transfer. But the capital usually passes from 
the lender to the receiver through the means 
either of money, or of an order to receive money, 
and at any rate it isin money that the capital is 
computed and estimated. Hence, borrowing cap- 
ital is universally called borrowing money; the 
loan market is called the money market: those 
who have their capital disposable for investment 
on loan are called the moneyed class: and the 
equivalent given for the use of capital, or in other 
words, interest, is not only called the interest of 
money, but, by a grosser perversion of terms, the 
value of money. This misapplication of language, 
assisted by some fallacious appearances which we 
shall notice and clear up hereafter, has created a 
general notion among persons in business that the 
Value of Money, meaning the rate of interest, has 
an intimate connection with the Value of Money 
in its proper sense, the value or purchasing power 
of the circulating medium. We shall come to this 
subject before long: at present it is enough to say, 
that by Value I shall always mean Exchange 
Value, and by money, the medium of exchange, 
not the capital which is passed from hand to hand 
through that medium. 

The value or purchasing power of money de- 
pends, inthe first instance, on demand and supply. 
But demand and supply, in relation to money, 
present themselves in a somewhat different shape 
from the demand and supply of other things. 

The supply of a commodity means the quantity 
offered for sale. But it is not usual to speak of 
offering money for sale. People are not usually 
said to buy or sell money. This, however, is 
merely an accident of language. In point of fact, 
money is bought and sold like other things, when- 
ever other things are bought and sold for money. 
Whoever sells corn, or tallow, or cotton, buys 
money. Whoever buys bread, or wine, or clothes, 
sells money to the dealer in those articles. The 
money with which people are offering to buy, is 
money offered for sale. The supply of money, 
then, is the quantity of it which people are want- 
ing to lay out; that is, all the money they have in 
their possession, except what they are hoarding, 
or at least keeping by them asa reserve for future 
contingencies. The supply of money, in short, is 
all the money in circu/ation at the time. 

The demand for money, again, consists of all 
the goods offered for sale. Every seller of goods 
is a buyer of money, and the goods he brings with 
him constitute his demand. The demand for 
money differs from the demand for other things in 
this, that it is limited only by the means of the 
purchaser. The demand for other things is for so 
much and no more; but there is always a demand 
for as much money ascan be got. Persons may 
indeed refuse to sell, and withdraw their goods 
from the market, if they cannot get for them what 
they consider a sufficient price. But this is only 
when they think that the price will rise, and that 
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they shall get more money by waiting. If they 
thought the low price likely to be permanent, they 
would take what theycould get. Itisalwaysa sine 
gua non with a dealer to dispose of his goods. 

As the whole of the goods in the market com- 
pose the demand for money, so the whole of the 
money constitutes the demand for goods. The 
money and the goods are seeking each other for 
the purpose of being exchanged. They are recip- 
rocally supply and demand to one another. It is 
indifferent whether, in characterizing the phe- 
nomena, we speak of the demand and the supply 
of goods, or the supply and the demand of money. 
They are equivalent expressions. 

We shall proceed to illustrate this proposition 
more fully. And in doing this, the reader will 
remark a great difference between the class of 
questions which now occupy us, and those which 
we previously had under discussion respecting 
Values. In considering Value, we were only con- 
cerned with causes which acted upon particular 
commodities, apart from the rest. Causes which 
affect all commodities alike do not act upon values. 
But in considering the relation between goods and 
money, it is with the causes that operate upon all 
goods whatever, that we are especially concerned. 
We are comparing goods of all sorts on one side, 
with money on the other side, as things to be ex- 
changed against each other. 

Suppose, everything else being the same, that 
there is an increase of the quantity of money, say 
by the arrival of a foreigner in a place, with a 
treasure of gold and silver. When he commences 
expending it (for this question it matters not 
whether productively or unproductively), he adds 
to the supply of money, and by the same act, to 
the demand for goods. Doubtless he adds, in the 
first instance, to the demand only for certain kinds 
of goods, namely, those which he selects for pur- 
chase; he will immediately raise the price of those, 
and so far as he is individually concerned, of those 
only. If he spends his funds in giving entertain- 
ments, he will raise the prices of food and wine. 
If he expends them in establishing a manufactory, 
he will raise the prices of labor and materials. But 
at the higher prices, more money will pass into 
the hands of the sellers of these different articles; 
and they, whether laborers or dealers, having more 
money to lay out, will create an increased demand 
for all the things which they are accustomed to 
purchase: these accordingly will rise in price, and 
so on until the rise has reached everything. I 
say everything, although it is of course possible 
that the influx of money might take place through 
the medium of some new class of consumers, or 
in such a manner as to alter the proportions of 
different classes of consumers to oneanother, so that 
a greater share of the national income than before 
would thenceforth be expended in some articles, 
and a smaller in others; exactly as if a change 
had taken place in the tastes and wants of the 
community. If this were the case, then until pro- 
duction had accommodated itself to this change 
in. the comparative demand for different things, 
there would be a real alteration in values, and 
some things would rise in price more than others, 
while some perhaps would not rise at all. These 
effects, however, would evidently proceed, not 
from the mere increase of money, but from acces- 
sory circumstances attending it. We are now only 
called upon to consider what would be the effect 
of an increase of money, considered by itself. 
—‘‘Principles of Political Economy,” by Jvhn 
Stuart Mill, Book Lll., Chapter viit. 
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2. THE VALUE GF MONEY. (Continued): 


The quantity theory of the value of money, long accepted by very able theorists 
as well as by men of affairs, has recently been made the subject of searching criti- 
cism, and as a result has been widely rejected. Among those who have been led to 
reject the theery asa result of critical examination, may be mentioned Prof. William 
A. Scott, of the University of Wisconsin, who published an able article on the 
quantity theory of money in the Aznals of the American Academy of Political and 
Soczal Sczence, for March, 1897. (1) 

It is not easy to understand how that is going to serve as a medium of exchange 
which does not directly or indirectly measure values, and how can that thing meas- 
ure values which has no value in itself? Must we not in the last analysis get back 
to something which itself has value? Is it in- 
deed possible to mention any sort of money 
which has not had its value determined by some 
substance containing value in itself? Let us 
take the case of the United States to-day. We 
have many kinds of money, but they all bring us 
back by some road or another to gold, and conse- 
quently it is gold which gives the standard of 
value to. all onr “anoneye? @lake = theseaseh ot: 
France, in which a large quantity of silver 
money circulates by the side of paper money, 
and also of gold. The value of every kind of 
French money is equivalent to the amount of 
gold called for by its denomination. Let us 
take the case, for example, of a five-franc silver 
piece. That is far more valuable: than the 
amount of silver which it contains. It has in 
fact the same value as the amount of gold called 
for by five francs. 

The value of money, then, according to the 
Hee eee preteens oe Weems > \WIeWS Of) they present ayiiter raependsstpommrne 
value of that money-material in itself, to which 
all kinds of money have reference. At the present time in the United States, 
and quite generally if not exclusively-in Europe, the value of money depends upon 
the value of gold. What is it, then, which determines the value of gold? The 
value of gold depends upon those laws, already examined, which govern the value 
of other things, namely, unsatisfied demand. ‘This is also true, of course, of the 
value of silver. Gold and silver simply bring out more clearly than some other 
commodities the principles of value.. They have certain value, and this value 
regulates their production. Their value gives us what is called a margin of pro- 
duction. In other words: Those sources of supply are utilized which yield minimum 
profits, or more than minimum profits, at the existing value. It is not the margin 
of production which determines the value of the precious metals, but it is their 
value which determines the margin of production. 

The quantity of gold and silver accumulated is very great, and the demand for 
them arises from their use as money, and also from their usein the arts. The desire 
for them is indefinitely large, and the intensity of this desire gives them value. If 
the number of mines which are over and above the margin of production is large, 
and if these mines are fruitful, the quantity of precious metals produced will be 
correspondingly great; and if this increase in the supply outruns the increase in the 
desires for these precious metals, their value will fall. 

It is often said that the value of the precious metals depends upon their cost of 
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production. This implies that it is necessary to produce a definite quantity of the 


precious metals; but that is not at all the case. 


So much is produced at any time as 


the value of the precious metals makes possible, whether this is a greater or a less 


quantity. Thus the value does not depend upon the cost of production. 


Quite the 


reverse: value determines what mines can be operated and what cannot. 








2. THE VALUE OF MONEY (Continued). 


(1) The Quantity Theory.—Admitting, then, 
the necessity for astandard of values in the sense 
described, the problem before us resolves itself 
into the question—could a community acquire the 
habit of quoting or describing the values of com- 
modities in terms of something which is value- 
less ? 

To ask the question is to answer it. One surely 
is not called upon to prove that a ratio of ex- 
change could not be established between a val- 
uable good, and a commodity without value. 
Neither is it necessary to do more than tocall atten- 
tion to the fact that the history of monetary stand- 
ards shows that only commodities of very high 
degree of utility and value have served their re- 
spective communities as standards. 

The opinion has already been expressed that the 
failure of many people to grasp the simple truth 
that a standard of values is necessary, and that it 
must be a commodity of high utility and value 
for purposes of consumption, is due to a failure to 
distinguish clearly between the functions of a 
standard and that of a medium of exchange. It 
is proper, therefore, that we should devote some 
space to a description of the real nature and ser- 
vice of a medium of exchange. 

To this end no extended analysis is needed. 
Professor Jevons and many other writers have 
clearly pointed out the difficulties of both. 

Even among people who had become accustomed 
to quote the values of commodities in terms of a 
standard want of ‘‘coincidence’’ and of ‘‘ means 
of subdivision”’’ in exchanges, might constitute in- 
superable obstacles to accurate and extensive busi- 
ness transactions. 

An early method of obviating these difficul- 
ties consisted in the making and denominating 
of coins fashioned out of the commodity which 
had become the standard of values. This was a 
most natural mode of procedure. The commodity 
which had become the standard must have pre- 
viously been an object of universal, or nearly uni- 
versal desire, and, on that account, more readily 
exchangeable than any other commodity. : 

When the standard commodity came to be used 
frequently and ona large scale, for this purpose, 
the need of putting it up in convenient and prop- 
erly labeled packages, must have speedily become 
apparent, and wherever minerals constituted the 
standard some method of coinage developed. 

Other methods of securing ‘‘coincidence’’ and 
‘means of subdivision ’”’ in exchange, superior for 
many purposes to the one just described, have 
been discovered in modern times, and extensively 
employed. 

Instruments of credit —such as bank-notes, 
checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and many varie- 
ties of government paper, also bank accounts—are 
nowadays used for this purpose in all civilized 
countries. 

Coin is still circulated widely, and in large quan- 
tities, but these other instrumentalities easily hold 
the supremacy as media of exchange. 








It is possible, though by no means probable, 
that credit instruments may come to be exclu- 
sively used for currency purposes. In that case 

‘we should have a complete separation between the 
instrumentalities which serve in different coun- 
tries as standards of value and those which serve 
as media of exchanges. 

Whether or not, however, such a separation ever 
takes place, the two functions will remain, as they 
ever have been, entirely distinct and without any 
necessary Connection each with the other. 

A standard of values would be a useful thing 
even ina state of simple barter, and standards of 
more or less extended use have very likely existed 
in communities which lacked entirely a medium 
of exchange. 

The fact that gold, which is the standard of values 
in the most highly civilized nations of the world 
at the present time, is also used in large quantities 
as a medium of exchange, involves important con- 
sequences, one of which is, that its value is greater 
than it would be if it were not so used, but it does 
not involve the consequence that its value as a 
standard is entirely, or, necessarily even largely, 
determined by its use as a medium, and therefore 
by the volume of the circulation. 

The use of gold asa standard does not affect its 
value in the slighest particular. 

It possessed high utility and great value before it’ 
ever became a standard, and still remains such 
largely because of its great value for purposes of 
ordinary consumption. 

Its uses as a medium affect its value for the rea- 
son that large quantities of it are withdrawn from 
its ordinary uses, and thus its marginal utility is 
raised. If less were used for this purpose more 
would be available for uses of ordinary consump- 
tion, and its marginal utility would fall accord- 
ingly; if none were used for this purpose, its 
marginal utility would fall to that point which the 
state of the need for gold for ordinary purposes of 
consumption, together with the supply, would de- 
termine. But it might perfectly well, even then, 
serve as a standard of values, and as such, as one 
of the chief determinants of price. 

If this view of the matter be correct, the true re- 
lation between the yolume of the currency and 
prices is very different from that implied in the 
quantity theory. 

We may indicate it by supposing two possible 
cases, one of which represents the actual situation 
at the present time. 

First, suppose that the currency consists solely 
of instruments of credit of various sorts, and that 
the only monetary use of gold is that of astandard 


of values; secondly, we will suppose what is actu- 


ally true at the present time that the currency con- 
sists in part of gold, and in part of instruments of 
credit, and that gold is also the standard of value. 
Under the conditions assumed in the first case, 
prices would represent the ratios between the 
marginal utility of say 232 grs. of gold, and the 
marginal utilities of the various commodities on 
the market.—Wm. A. Scott, in ‘Annals of Amert- 
can Academy of Science,” March, 1897. 
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3. THE VALUE OF MONEY (Continued). 


If we had gold money alone, and free coinage of gold, the problem of the value 
of money would be simple enough. ‘There would necessarily be a correspondence 
between the value of money and the value of the material of which it was composed. 
There would have to be correspondence, inasmuch as, according to the hypothesis 
of free coinage, the money material could be freely converted into money. If there 
were a small charge for coinage,—and that is compatible with free coinage—money 
might have a greater value by the amount representing the charge for coinage ; and 
if it were necessary to wait for some time for the coin after the money-material had 
been delivered to the mint, there could be a further difference between the value of 
the coin and that of the money-material equivalent to a recompense for the loss of 
interest. ) 

The actual conditions are very different, however, from the hypothetical case 
just described. We have not only gold, but also silver and many kinds of paper 
money. Frequently the metallic value of silver coins in the United States has been 
less than one-half their money value. How is it possible that this should be the 
case? It is becausesilver in the form of money responds generally to the same 
desires which gold satisfies. Ordinarily, therefore, there is substantially the same 
demand for a silver dollar which there is for a dollar’s worth of gold. Uncoined 
silver, in the arts, will not satisfy the same demand which it will satisfy in the form 
of money ; a given quantity of silver bullion has less value than the same quantity 
of silver in the form of coin. ‘There is a demand for silver dollars great enough to 
give them a value equal to that of gold dollars. They are ordinarily received as a 
medium of exchange, paying debts and discharging obligations according to their 
nominal or face value. We all know from experience that, as a general rule, ten 
silver dollars, or a certificate calling for ten silver dollars on demand, will pay the 
same debts and discharge the same obligations which a ten-dollar gold-piece will 
satisfy. ‘The same holds true with regard to paper money, except that there is a 
greater demand for paper than either for gold or for silver. ‘This greater demand is 
sufficient to lead occasionally to a small premium on paper money. ‘The writer 
himself has been obliged to pay such a premium on French paper money, when he 
might have obtained French gold without any premium. In New York-City also 
a higher price he has found charged for Bank of England notes than for English gold. 
Nevertheless, the silver has a value equal to the value of gold bullion in gold money 
of the same denominations; and our paper generally has the same value, but some- 
times a slightly higher value, due to its greater convenience. The paper and the 
silver do not perform all the functions of money under all circumstances, but on 
account of the existing limitations in their supply, the demand for them for those 
purposes which they will serve as well as gold is sufficient to bring about an equiva- 
lence between their nominal and their real value. 

In every case it is an unsatisfied desire which lends them their value. 

There is a monetary law, called Gresham’s Law (See Glossary), according to which 
bad money drives out good money from circulation. This means that the money which 
has a higher nominal value than the value of its material, will displace the money 
which has a nominal value equal to the value of the material composing it. This is 
not a complete statement of Gresham’s Law, butit is sufficient for present purposes. 
Why, then, does not the silver drive out the gold from circuJation? It is on account 
of its limited supply. If the supply of silver were increased without limit, 
the time would come when the supply of silver money would exceed the demand 
for silver coins at their face value; and the reason why this would be so is because 
there are certain money functions which silver will not perform. This point is fur- 
ther elaborated in the accompanying quotation from Professor Arthur T. Hadley’s 
discussion of Gresham’s Law in his ‘‘ Zconomics.”’ (1) 
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3. THE VALUE OF MONEY (Continued). 


(1) Gresham’s Law.—When the amount of de- 
based currency has become so great as to afford 
the necessary reserve for all transactions in which 
the government can compel ‘the creditor to accept 
this form of payment, the limit of displacement 
is reached. For when a// the current circulation 
of the country is debased, there is none left 
which can be advantageously used in the arts 
or for export. Any further issue will produce a 
redundant stock of money, and a fall in the value 
of each piece of money, which manifests itself in 
the form of rising prices. Ifthe government per- 
sists in putting debased coin into circulation, this 
increase in the amount of currency and diminu- 
tion in its value can go on until the purchasing 
power of the coin falls so low as to allow it to be 
melted down or exported in spite of the seign- 
iorage. 

Such an increase in debased currency beyond 
the displacement limit, is known as z7zflation ; the 
resulting loss in purchasing power is known as 
depreciation, 

Debasement usually results in depreciation, be- 
cause the fiscal motive to expand the amount of a 
‘debased currency is very great. If the govern- 
_ ment abstracts a certain amount of bullion and 

‘coins the remainder, the bullion as bullion is rela- 
tively useless. The temptation to coin the seign- 
iorage as a means of paying current expenses, or 
of meeting some unexpected emergency, is enor- 

_mous. This motive, seconded as it habitually is 
by the interest, real or supposed, which many 
voters have in seeing an increased abundance of 
mouey, has proved well-nigh irresistible. The 
world’s monetary history shows that very few 
governments have been able to resist the tempta- 
tion which the existence of a seigniorage in- 
volves, 

Paper money is a convenient substitute for gold 
or silver on account of its lack of weight, and has 
therefore come into increasing use as transactions 
have grown larger. It has three forms, governed 
by different laws and to be judged on wholly dif- 
ferent principles. 

Coin or bullion certificates. These certificates 
simply state that an amount of coin or bullion 
corresponding to the face of the note has been 
‘deposited with the government and is held as a 
fund to redeem that note, not to be used for any 
other purpose whatsoever. The amount of coin or 
bullion thus specially reserved always corresponds 
exactly to the amount of coin certificates. These, 
therefore, have exactly the same purchasing power 
as the coin or metal for which they call. They 
are more convenient to handle than metal, and do 
not involve any danger except that of absolutely 
reckless dishonesty and violation of pledges on 
the part of the government; a violation which 
is not likely to occur with deposits thus specifically 
appropriated. 

The gold and silver certificates in the United 
States, and (to all intents and purposes) the 
notes of the Bank of England are of this de- 
scription. 

Redeemable Paper.—Like the coin certificate, 
this is a promise on the part of the government to 
pay coin; but, unlike the coin certificate, it is 
‘secured only by the general solvency of the 
treasury department, and not by a specific deposit, 
dollar for dollar. Experience proves that this is 
not nearly so safe a reliance as that on which the 
‘coin certificate is based, The government, in issu- 
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ing notes which are secured by the general assets 
of the treasury, is really doing a banking business, 
whose safety depends upon the degree in which 
the administration and the legislature understand 
the methods of banking. 

At the very best, there is danger that the 
assets on which the government relies for the 
payment.of such notes will failin an emergency. 
The treasury department is not well constituted 
for doing a general banking business. The assets 
of the government are, for the most part, per- 
manent investments, of a kind which it is not 
easy to sell at short notice. When a fiscal 
emergency arises the dangerous power, possessed 
by the legislature, of declaring such notes a legal 
tender evenif they are not redeemed, is a constant 
menace to financial stability.—‘‘ Economics,” by 
Arthur T. Hadley, pp. 189-192. 

Walker on the Gresham Law.—In the 
process of coining it is inevitable, notwith- 
standing the truly admirable science and skill 
applied to this art, that difference should exist 
between coins. 

The mints of some countries do their work much 
more exactly than others; but the best mints 
cannot turn out pieces absolutely uniform in fine- 
ness and weight. A certain range of variation 
must be allowed, and this is generally formulated 
by law and is known as the ‘‘ tolerance’’ of the 
mint. 

Even were all coins issued of exact uniformity, 
the wide difference in usage would soon make an 
appreciable difference in their weight. Some go 
early into hoards or deposits; others are worn 
down by almost continuous circulation; others 
still are dealt with illigitimately by clipping, 
punching and ‘‘sweating’’ until a considerable 
portion of their substance disappears. 
~ If now with a body of coin of unequal value 
a demand for the money metal arises, for export, 
or for uses in the arts, fhe process of picking or 
selecting coin will at once begin. All merchants 
and bankers dealing largely in coin will lay by 
those of full, or nearly full weight, and throw the 
lighter specimens back into circulation. 

This proccss of picking or selecting coin begins 
early in the history of such a demand, as has been 
indicated, and proceeds steadily as long as that 
demand lasts. 

The operation costs practically nothing, and the 
profit, where great numbers of coins are daily 
handled, is large and certain. 

Clerks and cashiers become so expert that they 
can tell light coins by the touch, while if doubt 
appears a pair of adjusted scales will in an instant 
decide the question. The observation of this pro- 
cess for picking or selecting coin has led to the 
statement of the economic theorem, known as 
Gresham’s Law, viz., that “ bad money always 
drives out good mouey.”’ 

Thus boldly stated, as in most treaties it is, the 
theorem is wrong. That effect will not be pro- 
duced unless the body of money thus composed 
of heavy and of light coins is itself in excess of the 
needs of the community, as determined by the law 
of the territorial distribution of money, which has 
been stated. 

In a country in which money is, according to 
this standard, deficient, a light coin may have, by 
reason of that deficiency, a higher purchasing 
power than a heavy coin in a country in which 
money is in excess.—‘‘ Political Economy,’ by 
Francis A. Walker, Advanced Course, paragraphs 
TSO, TOM 
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4. THE VALUE OF MONEY (Concluded) 


There are several things which require further consideration at once in our dis- 
cussion of the value of money. ‘The use of the precious metals as money, creates. 
the chief demand for them. ‘The fact that silver and paper are largely used as 
money sets free a large amount of gold for use in the arts. If the use of silver and 
paper diminishes, the demand for gold increases, other things remaining the same. 

It must become apparent, then, that the value of money must depend upon a 
multiude of causes, inasmuch as a multitude of causes operate to influence the rela- 
tions between the supply and the demand of that material which, in its form as a 
mere commodity, has the same value which it has when converted into money. 
Gold is the standard at the present time, and the demand for gold depends not only 
upon the extent to which men desire to use gold rather than other things, as money- 
material, but also upon the multitude of causes which determine the desire for gold 
in the arts. If there is a large concentration of wealth, and as a result many very 
wealthy people in modern society, the desire for gold in the form of gold plate and 
gold ornaments will be greater than if wealth were more widely diffused. A person 
of moderate means must be content with silver plate, whereas the vanity of the rich 
man may require gold in order to distinguish him from those less wealthy than 
himself. Consequently, even such a matter as the concentration of wealth will 
influence, and that not inconsiderably, the value of the money-material. 

All the circumstances which influence the use of money-substitutes will affect 
the value of that which is money. At a given moment we have a demand for 
definite quantities of money which take their origin in past engagements of all sorts, 
for we must never in all our economic discussions lose sight of the continuity of our 
economic life. Past, Present and Future make up one mighty economic stream. 
Consequently, if through lack of confidence, money-substitutes are refused, as in | 
time of a panic, the demand for money will increase. Again, if discredit is cast 
upon any money-material, either by legislation or by the fears of the business world, 
that will naturally increase the demand for that money-material which commands. 
the greater confidence. ‘This has been the case with silver. Whatever may have 
been the causes, the fact remains that the governments of the world quite generally, 
and also, at least, a powerful section of the commercial world have attempted to. 
limit sharply the use of silver as money. Consequently, the demand for gold has 
been relatively greater than it would have been if silver were looked upon with as 
much favor as it was fifty years ago. (1) 

But the discussion of the use of silver as money naturally leads us to a discussion 
of bimetallism, which proposes the free coinage both of gold and silver. 
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shrewd advantage of circumstances to induce de- 
monetization of silver. 


(Con- 


cluded). 


(1) The Rejection of Silver.—Gradually the 
arguments of English economists in favor of a sin- 
gle gold standard began to make impression, and 
this was deepened by indications that an excessive 
supply of silver from the Bonanza mines of Nevada 

-might be expected. 

In 1867, in connection with the Paris Exhibition 
of that year, an international monetary conference 
was held at Berlin, and since even delegates from 
the United States, among others, supported reso- 
lutions advocating the demonetization of silver, 
the idea of gold monometallism spread. 

The importance of the question to the United 
States was not generally feit at this time, 
though a few writers, considered radicals, pointed 
out the danger. Circumstances, however, either 
favored the gold monometallists, or they took 





The war of 1870-1871, by securing to Germany a 
large sum of gold and merchantable paper equiv- 
alent to gold, in payment of the indemnity of one 
billion dollars exacted from France, put Germany 
into a position to establish the single gold stand- 
ard for herself. 

As a very large amount of her international 
commerce is transacted with the United Kingdom, 
this proposal was welcomed by the business com- 
munity as a convenience. 

The German minister of finance, Herr Delbriick, 
in this, as in other matters, was in-sympathy with 
the English school of economists. 

The law of December 4, 1871, completed July 9, 
1873, superseding the local coinage by an imperial 
coinage, demonetized silver by restricting its coin- 
age to the amount regarded as- necessary for 
change. 
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Of the silver previously in circulation, about 
$260,000,000 worth was called in by 1878, and only 
$106,650,000 worth recoined by the imperial mint; 
while of gold, $2,275.000 worth was called in, and 
$409,500,000 was issued in the new coins. 

This left $153,350,000 worth of silver in the im- 
perial treasury to be disposed of in the silver 
market in such quantities as could be sold without 
loss. 

In the half decade, 1866-1870, the average price of 
silver had been 605¢d. an ounce, being one ounce 
of gold to 15.55 ounces of silver, while the Euro- 
pean standard of coinage valued one ounce of gold 
at 15.50 ounces of silver. 

During these sales on 
account of the German 
treasury, it fell in value, 
and at one time, in 1878, 
it was sold at 49d. an 
ounce. From this time it 
rallied slightly, when the 
German treasury was de- 
terred from further sales 
by heavy losses, but it 
again declined. 

The influence of Ger- 
many’s action was felt in 
other quarters than the 
silver market, and its re- 
sults everywhere had the 
effect of increasing the 
depression of silver. In 
1873, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway followed her 
in adopting the single 
gold standard, and al- 
though the amount of 
their coin circulation is 
not large—the new gold 
coinage of 1872 amount- 
ing to only $20,021,055, 
in value—the act served 
to inflict a fresh blow on 
the prestige of silver. 
Holland followed in 1875. 
In the United States, the 
influence of the bankers 
and the capitalists had 
already caused the with- 
drawal of the greenbacks, 
the issue of interest bear- 
ing bonds, the vote to 
pay both capital and in- 
terest in gold (although 
in some cases it had not 
been promised to be paid 
in gold), and besides all 
this, the gradual contrac- 
tion of the currency, and - 
pas of course the enhancement of the value of 
gold. 

For the details of this we must refer the reader 
to the article ‘‘Currency’’; but it must at least be 
mentioned in any true history of the bimetallic 
controversy as one important factor. 

Hitherto silver, since the beginning of the war 
at least, had played a small part in United States 
mouetary affairs. During the war, and until about 
1876, it was mainly a question of paper or gold. 
This led to unforeseen consequences. Silver— 
hitherto technically although not practically a 
legal tender, and standard of value—was in 1873 
technically demonetized. 

A bill was introduced into Congress and passed 
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February 12, 1873, nominally to regulate details 
of coinage at the mint, but which, without men- 
tioning the demonetization of silver, did practi- 
cally accomplish this by not mentioning silver 
coins except for small change, and saying that 
no coins either of gold or silver should be coined 
except those therein set forth. It elicited at the 
time small attention. 

Few knew that it demonetized silver and stal- 
wart friends of silver voted for it. Silver was 
scarcely an issue. 

But gradually, as the country saw the circula- 
tion contracting, and the opponents of contraction 
found that they could not obtain a paper currency, 








W. D. P. Bliss. 


they turned to silver and then discovered that it 
had been demonetized. 

The excitement was intense. Mr. Sherman 
and the few who knew it had been done, were 
branded as traitors by the growing friends of 
silver. It was charged that demonetization had 
been carried by a conspiracy of a few Congress- 
men with the “gold kings’’ of Wall street. 

A monetary commission was appointed by Con- 
gress in 1876, which reported strongly in favor of 
silver, and led to the call of an international mon- 
etary conference at Paris in 1878, to secure the 
cooperation of the European powers in remonetiz- 
ing silver.—W. D. P. Bliss, ‘‘Encyclopedia of 
Social Reforms,” p. 157. 
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5. BIMETALLISM, ITS NATURE AND PURPOSE. 


It has just been stated that bimetallism contemplates the free coinage of both 
gold and silver. But something more than this must be said before we can under- 
stand what is essential in bimetallism. The free coinage of both metals could be 
introduced, without the establishment by law of a fixed ratio between the relative 
value of silver coins and gold coins. (1) Provision might be made to allow any one 
having silver bullion to bring it to the mint and receive in return therefor the 
same amount of silver in the form of coins, and to give to any one possess- 
ing gold bullion the same privilege. If the law stopped simply at this point, 
the metallic value of the two metals would be the same as their coin value. The 
value of a coin of either metal would be substantially that of the metal it contained; 
metallic value and coin value would be approximately equal; and the ratio between 
the value of a gold dollar and the value of a silver dollar would be the ratio between 
the value of the gold in the gold dollar, and the value of the silver in the silver dol- 
lar; the value of the coin being determined in either case by the value of the bul- 
lion it contained. Something more, however, than the free coinage of both metals 
is contemplated. It is proposed that both metals when coined should be full legal 
tender; and that there should be a fixed ratio between the amount of gold put into, 
say, an eagle, and the amount of silver put into coins of equal face value, in this 
case ten dollars. Both gold and silver money must then be received in full pay- 
ment of debts, at least whenever it is not expressly provided by contract that the 
one or the other kind of money shall not be received. The English Royal Com- 
mission on gold and silver, in its celebrated report of 1888, states that bimetallism 
includes two essential features. ‘The words of the report are these: ‘‘ The bimetal- 
lic system of currency, to be completely effective, must, in the view of those who 
advocate it, include two essential features: (a) An open mint, ready to coin any 
quantity of either gold or silver which may be brought to it. (4) The right on the 
part of the debtor to discharge his liabilities at his option in either of the two 
metals at a ratio fixed by law.”’ 

Bimetallism, in the strict sense of the word, at present exists nowhere. ‘The 
United States, France and Germany have in circulation a considerable quantity of 
full legal-tender silver, and they also have free coinage of gold. But as in these 
countries silver is no longer coined, or is coined only in strictly limited amounts, 
one of the conditions of true bimetallism is wanting, and we have only what is 
sometimes called ‘‘limping’’ bimetallism. 

The purpose of bimetallism is to bring about a larger supply of money, in 
order to correct what are felt to be serious evils connected with the appreciation of 
money, that is to say, with the increase in the value of money. ‘This appreciation 
of money is held to be unjust to the debtors, compelling them to pay more than 
they agreed to pay; and it is held also to be a burden upon producers who have 
always obligations to meet which have been incurred in the past, and whose burdens 
are increased by anything which increases the value of the measure in which they 
have to be paid, that is to say, of money. It is like borrowing ten bushels of wheat 
in the sowing time, and returning as many bushels in the harvest time, though 
meanwhile the bushels have grown larger. 
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6. THE USEVOF*GOLDSAND SIRVER ING Pipa ole 


We cannot understand the present monetary situation without an examination at 
least into the recent past, for bimetallism is a historical question in the sense that it 
has its roots in past institutions and conditions. ‘The word itself is a new one, 
having been first used, it is said, by M. Cernuschi, an able advocate of the theory, 
in 1869.. The discussion of bimetallism is new, but it rests back upon a concurrent 
use of gold and silver in past ages. In earlierages silver appears to have been used 
to a greater extent than gold; but during the present century, gold has been em- 
ployed as the money-material to an ever increasing extent. The legislation of Eng- 
land, France and the United States, as well as of other countries, has provided for 
the concurrent use of gold and silver. In these countries bimetallism has existed in 
the past, a legal ratio having been established between the two metals. ‘The value 
placed by the English mint upon silver, as compared with gold, was not so high as 
the market value,:when specie-payments were resumed, early in thiscentury, after 
the close of the Napoleonic wars. ‘This appears to have been one reason why, when 
England decided in favor of monometallism, gold was adopted rather than silver. 
That metal was taken which was the cheaper at the time, and thus gold monomet- 
allism was introduced in England in 1816. Silver was thereafter used solely for 
subsidiary coins, which since then has been legal-tender only up to the limit of forty 
shillings. This was the beginning of modern gold-monometallism. 

The United States coinage laws provided for bimetallism up to 1873, when the 
free coinage of silver was abolished. The first ratio established was 15 to x. Sil- 
ver was given a higher relative value by the mint, than by the markets of the world. 
Consequently, silver circulated, and gold was no longer coined in large quantities. 
Much of the gold coin in the country was melted and exported, and silver was used 
as money. In 1834 the ratio of 16 to 1 was established; but at that time the mint 
ratio in France was 15% to1, andthe market ratio was approximately the same. 
Consequently, the silver now went out of use, as it was worth more for other pur- 
poses than it was worth in the United States for monetary purposes, and gold was 
again employed. From that time onward, little silver money was coined in the 
United States until 1878, when, by the so-called Bland Act (See Glossary), it was 
provided that from two to four million dollars worth of silver bullion, should be 
purchased by the United States government to be coined into standard silver dollars 
having full legal tender value. At the time when the free coinage of silver was sus- 
pended in 1873, or, to use the current but less accurate phrase, when silver was 
demonetized, there was little silver in circulation in the United States. Silver 
was not taken out of circulation by the act of 1873, but the free and unlimited use 
of silver as money in the future was prevented. (1) 
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(1) The Demonetization of Silver.—The act of 
February 12, 1873, is known as the act which 
demonetized the silver dollar. Important conse- 
quences have been attached to it, and it has even 
been charged that the law was the cause of the 
commercial crisis of September, 1873. Asifa law 
which made no changes in the actual metallic 
standard in use, and which had been in use thus 
for more than twenty years, had produced a finan- 
cial disaster in seven months! To any one who 
knows of the influence of credit and speculation, 
or who has followed the course of our foreign 
trade since the Civil War, such a theory is too ab- 
surd to receive more than passing mention. To 
the year 1873 there had been coined of four hun- 
dredand twelve and one-half-grain dollars, for pur- 





poses of circulation only one million four hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand, four hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars, and these were coined before 1806. 
But while the act of 1873 had little importance 
in changing existing conditions, it had an influ-— 
ence of a kind which at the present time can 
scarcely be overestimated. We are now, in the 
course of our story, approaching the year 1876, in 
which occurred the phenomenal fall in the value 
of silver. Had the demonetization of the silver 
dollar not been accomplished in 1873 and 1874, we 
should have found ourselves in 1876 with a single 
silver standard, and the resumption of specie pay- 
ments on January 1, 1879, would have been in sil- 
ver, not in gold; and fifteen per cent of all our 
contracts and existing obligations would have 
been repudiated. The act of 1873 was a piece of 
good fortune, which saved our financial credit and 
protected the honor of the State. It is a work of 
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legislation for which we can not now be too 
thankful. 

lt is, moreover, possible that the silver dollar 
was not ‘‘demonetized’’ in 18738, in spite of the 
prevailing impression to that effect. The /egal- 
tender power of the silver dollar was not taken 
away by this measure. The coinage laws had not 

_been revised since 1837, and in the act of 1873 
occasion was taken to drop out the silver dollar 
from the list of coins which were thereafter to be 
issued from the mint. 

‘“Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United 
States shall be a trade dollar; a half-dollar, or 
fifty-cent piece; a quarter dollar, or twenty-five- 
cent piece; a dime, or ten-cent piece; and the 
weight of the trade-dollar shall be four hundred 
and twenty grains troy: the weight of the half- 
dollar shall be twelve grams (grammes) and one- 
half of a gram (gramme); the quarter-dollar and 
the dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one- 
fifth of the weight ofsaid half-dollar; and said coins 
shall bea legal tender at their nominal value for 
any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one 
payment. 

**Sec. 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, 
or minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from 
the Mint, other than those of the denomination, 
standards, and weights herein set forth.”’ 

It will be noticed that the dollar of four hundred 
and twelve and one-half grains, is omitted from the 
list of silver coins which were in the future to be 
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issued by the Mint, and of this list it is said that 
they shall be a legal tender to the amount of five 
dollars; but nothing it said which fakes away the 
legal-tender quality of a coin already in existence, 
but of which no mention was made. Whatever 
silver dollars there were in existence were still a 
legal tender to any amount after the act was 
passed, although no more could be coined. The 
silver dollar, however, was demonetized; but not 
by the act of 1873. The revision of the statutes of 
the United States, previously authorized, was 
adopted as the law of the land in June, 1874. In 
the Revised Statutes the legal-tender power of all 
silver coins is thus limited: 

Act of June, 1874: ‘‘Sec. 3586. The silver coins 
of the United States shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding five 
dollars in any one payment.” 

This statement, it will be noticed, is a general 
one, and applies to any silver coins of the United 
States whatever, while the act of 1873 predicated a 
limited legal-tender power of only a specified list 
of silver coins. The legal enactment, therefore, 
which really took away the legal-tender quality 
of the silver dollar of four hundred and twelve 
and one-half grains, was passed June 22, 1874. The 
act of 1873 only discontinued its coinage; the pro- 
vision of the Revised Statues took away its debt- 
paying power for sums beyond five dollars. — 
“History of Bimetallism in the United States,” 
by J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D., pp. 93-95. 
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Bimetallism in 


QUESTIONS. 


]. Explain the quantity theory of the value of money. What do you understand by the rapidily of 
circulation of money ? Give Mill’s statement of the quantity theory, also General Walkers statement. 

2. Js 1t possible for that to measure value which has not value? Upon what does the value of money 
in the United States ultimately depend 2? What ts the relation of the value of the precious metals to their 
cost of production ? 

3. Explain the difference between the metallic value of silver coins ana their nominal or face value. 
Why does foreign paper money frequently bring a higher price than foreign gold? Under what circum- 
stances would tt bring less ? 

4. What influence has the concentration of wealth upon the value of money ? 
use of money-substitutes have upon the value of money ? 

5. Define fully Bimetallism. What do you understand by ‘limping’ Bimetallism ? 

6. Describe the results of Bimetallism in England and the United States. 


What effect does the 
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Various forms of money substitutes. 

The use of the precious metals tn the arts. 
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Results of the concentration of wealth. 
Fixamination of legal tender laws. 

The purpose of bimetallism. 
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7. THE USE‘ OF GOLD *AND SILVERGINGIHEsrAs tel @onciiecd:, 


We have seen that the most recent efforts of England and the United States to 
keep in circulation both gold and silver, as full legal-tender money, with free coin- 
age, did not meet with success; and the failure was due to the fact that the relation 
between the two metals on the open market differed from that established by law. 
One of the great countries of the world, however, has met with better success. In 
the latter part of the last century, the ratio of fifteen and a half to one was estab- 
lished, and through the present century, up to 1873, free coinage of both metals 
existed in France. During the latter part of this period France entered into a mon- 
etary union with other countries, chief among which were Italy, Belgium and 
Switzerland. This was the celebrated Latin Monetary Union. (See Glossary). All 
the countries of this union had free coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 
fifteen and a half to one, while in the United States the ratio at the same time was 
sixteen to one. 

The year 1873 was a great turning point in the history of bimetallism. Shortly 
before this Germany had won a decisive victory over France, and received an 
indemnity amounting to five thousand millions of francs. Formerly the German 
States had employed silver monometallism; but when the empire was formed 
Germany decided to introduce gold monometallism, thus coming into the market as 
a purchaser of gold and a seller of silver. Nor was this all. The silver mines of 
the United States were becoming more productive. - France and the countries of 
the Latin Monetary Union grew alarmed, fearing they would become the dumping- 
ground for silver and that they would lose their gold. Consequently, these coun- 
tries suspended the free coinage of silver, at first temporarily and then permanently. 

What was it that kept the value of gold and silver at approximately one to 
fifteen and a half during the present century, up to the year 1873? It is generally 
claimed that 1t was the free coinage of both metals at that ratio, first by France and 
then by other countries. That was about the market ratio at the beginning of the 
century, and any one could send his gold or silver to the French mint in unlimited 
quantities and have it turned into money simply by paying a small charge in return 
for the service. After the discovery of gold in California and Australia, in 1848, 
and the period immediately following, there was a great influx of gold, and many 
Frenchmen feared that France would lose her silver. A celebrated French econo- 
mist indeed wrote a work, in which he tried to show that it was really dishonest to 
use gold in France, and urged the demonetization of that metal, the work resembling 
quite strongly in many particulars those now written against silver. ‘This writer 
was M. Chevalier. (See Glossary). ‘The free coinage of gold was maintained, how- 
ever, and likewise that of silver. Gold was brought to the mint in larger quanti- 
ties than silver, and France undoubtedly did lose a considerable quantity of the 
latter metal. Nevertheless, there never was a time, until 1873, when both gold 
and silver coins of full legal-tender quality did not circulate side by side in France, 
and there never was a wide departure in the markets of the world from the legal 
ratio in France. (1) 








fd. 0 LHE USE.OF GOLD AND SILVER: IN 
THE PAST (Concluded). 


(1) The Maintenance of Bimetallismin France 
After the Discoveries of Gold in California and 
Australia.—Amid this general alarm, amounting 
to panic, the statesmen and financiers of France 
stood tirm. The government, indeed, assembled 
a commission for the consideration of the question 
in its new and startling aspects ; and some econo- 
mists, like Chevalier, declared in favor of silver 


monometallism, as the only hope of preserving 





industry and trade and the social structure. Chev- 
alier proposed to return to the system in force 
down to 1785, when silver was the standard ; and 
gold was rated to it, by law or proclamation. He 
proposed that this rerating should be made every 
six to twelve months, to keep pace with the fall of 
gold! Heeven raises the question whether the 
gold coin thus issued should not be restricted as 
to the amount for which it could be tendered! 
And this, of Gold! The man who could put for- 
ward such a proposal should have been prosecuted 
for /ése mazesté. But the hearts of the men who 
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controlled the destinies of France did not fail.* 
Freely that country gave of her silver to all; freely 
took gold from all, without fear of its becoming 
worthless on herhands. Year after year the flood 
of the yellow metal poured in upon her mints; 
and her moneyers stood at their posts to coin it 
and give it back, full legal tender, at fifteen and 
a half to one. 

In the eight years between 1853 and _ 1860, 
both inclusive, there was imported into France, 
gold to the value of three thousand and eighty- 
two million francs, or six hundred and _ six- 
teen million of dollars, or one hundred and 
twenty-three million pounds sterling. Coinci- 
dently with this influx of gold began the exporta- 
tion of silver. In the eight years of which we 
have just spoken, France sold silver to the amount 
of one thousand, four hundred and sixty-five mil- 
lion francs, or two hundred and ninety-three 
million dollars, or fifty-nine million pounds ster- 
ling. 

In his testimony before the Herschell Commis- 
sion in 1887; Sir R. Giffen notes, as ‘‘a curious 
thing,’’ that, while two hundred and twenty mil- 
lion pounds sterling of gold was coined in France 
in 1850 to 1865, and ‘‘althqugh that fact to a large 
extent arose, through France having substituted 
gold for silver in its money, owing to the bime- 
tallic arrangement, yet the amount of silver 
which France sent away was very much less than 
that. I think,’? he says, ‘‘it was only about 
seventy-five million poundssterling.”’ 

I confess I see nothing curious about the 


matter. It has been stated that between 
1822 and 1851, although France exported 
no gold in excess of imports, there was a 


great change in the proportion of the two 
metals in her circulation, owing to the effects pro- 
duced upon her unreénforced stock of gold by 
ordinary wear, by consumption in the arts, by 
hoarding and by the substitution of that metal 
for silver, in the reserves of merchants and 
bankers. 

In this instance France influenced the value of 
silver by buying of it largely ; and she also influ- 
enced the price of gold by not buying of it, as 
usual, and consequently reducing the normal 
demand upon the current supply. Between 1850 
and 1865 France again influenced the relative 
value of the two metals, this time both by buying 
enormously of gold and by selling silver largely. 
That the imports of gold still much exceeded the 
exports of silver is sufficiently explained by the 
fact that the aggregate stock of the world’s money 
was rapidly increasing; and, of course, France’s 
distributive share of that stock increased, also. 
Under the operation of the bimetallic law, that 
increase was wholly of gold 

Such was the course of the greatest financial 





*I have quoted M. Calonne to show that, in spite of 
‘“Gresham’s Law,” the appreciating metal remained in 
actual circulation during the greater part, at least, of the 
period 1726-178 ; and have stated that, between 1803 and the 
California discoveries, although silver was being imported 
to an enormous extent, because overvalued in the coinage, 
gold still remained money in France in appreciable quan- 
tities. 

I now quote M. de Parieu to prove that, during the great 
influx of gold after 1853, silver did not disappear. That 
gentleman, a leading monometallist, and Vice-President of 
the International Conference of 1867, on that occasion said : 
“Great masses must be operated upon to find a profit in 
the exchange of metals; and the change of metals takes 
place slowly by successive movements. For these reasons, 
the general circulation is neither suddenly nor seriously 
affected by changes inthe relative value of the metals, for 
France has always had much silver in corculation, even when 
that metal was largely exported.” 
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storm of two centuries. By the end of 1860 the 
gale had well-nigh blown itself out, though the 
waves were still running high. During the decade 
then closing, there had been added to the stock of 
gold one thousand, four hundred and seven million 
dollars, as estimated by Soetbeer; one thousand 
two hundred and fifty-seven million, as esti- 
mated by Tooke and Newmarch. Even these 
figures do not fully express the shock which the 
bimetallic system had to bear during this tremen- 
dous crisis. Not only was France without an ally 
in sustaining the ratio of fifteen and a half to one, 

but, in addition to the blows which fell upon her 
from the enormously increased production of gold, 

she had to meet the hostile action of other nations. 
in demonetizing that metal, or restricting its use 
within their own circulation. 

When it is said that the gale had well-nigh 
blown itself out by the close of 1860, it 
is not meant that the production of gold 
very greatly declined after that period, though, 
in fact, it fell off considerably, owing to the 
exhaustion of the richest of the alluvial de- 
posits. The average of the next decade was, 
according to Tooke and Newmarch, almost pre- 
cisely twenty per cent below that of 1851-60. But 
the storm-center had passed by France. 

The other countries, protected so long by the 
action of the French bimetallic system, were now 
experiencing the effects of the increased production 
of the precious metals, in a not too tumultuous 
manner, by gradual accessions which exerted an 
influence on trade, industry, and the social struc- 
ture, here and there injurious to individuals, 
but on the whole immensely beneficial to man- 
kind. 

The Frenchbreakwater had beaten off the fury of 
the waves, but it could not, and indeed it was not 
desirable that it should, prevent the level of the 
harbor thus protected from being gradually raised. 

In his testimony before the Commission on 
Agriculture, in 1894, Sir Robert Giffen again re- 
ferred to the statistics of the exports of silver 
from France after the gold discoveries, and this 
time in a more disparaging way, and with an ex- 
pression of the opinion that Chevalier did not 
know what he was talking about, when he spoke 
of France acting as a parachute to break the fall of 

old. 

;: According to his statement, the whole amount 
of silver with which France parted during 
twenty years was only ‘‘something like fifty 
millions sterling.’”? This Sir R. Giffen deemed an 
amount too small for the effect generally attrib- 
uted to the operation of the French monetary 
system in that period. But it is to be observed 
that it is not alone the amount of silver sold by 
France, but also the amount of gold bought by 
France, which measures the degree of her influ- 
ence on the market for the precious metals. 

During eight years, only, namely, 1853 to 1860, 
France, as we have seen, took three thousand 
and eighty-two million francs in gold, diminishing 
by so much the amount to be offered elsewhere 
for silver; and parted with one thousand, four 
hundred and sixty-five million francs in silver, in- 
creasing byso much the amount of that metai to be 
offered elsewhere for gold. This makes the total 
bullion operation amount to four thousand, five 
hundred and forty-seven million francs, or nine 
hundred and nine millions of dollars, or one hun- 
dred and eighty-two million pounds sterling !— 
‘“ International Bimetallism,” by Francis <A. 
Walker, Ph.D., LL.D., pp. 125-131. 
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THE STUDY OF 
8. INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM, 


The successful experience of France and the countries of the Latin Monetary 
Uniou up to 1873, suggested the possibility of the maintenance of free coinage of both 
gold and silver ata fixed ratio which should regulate the relative values of the two 
metals in the markets of the worid. ‘The argument in favor of International Bimet- 
allism is not dificult to understand. The real obstacle in the way of bimetallism 
has at all times beet Gresham’s Law. When the United States established the 
ratio of fifteen to one, it offered more for silver than its market value as bullion, that 
is to say, as compared with gold. Consequently, as our country valued silver more 
highly for monetary purposes than did other countries, and valued gold less highly, 
silver was coined in the United States, and gold was not. Gresham’s Law operated 
against us. With the free coinage of both metals in France, one could obtain in 
that country fifteen and a half ounces of silver (minus a slight charge for coinage) 
for one ounce of gold ; whereas, if he took this ounce of gold to the “United States 
mint, he would get for it only fifteen ounces of ‘silver. Later on, our situation was 
just reversed. In both cases the free coinage of both metals in the older, and then richer 
country operated against the United States. But let us suppose there were an inter- 
national agreement in regard to the ratio. How could Gresham’s Law possibly 
come into operation under such circumstances? If the United States and France 
both have a ratio of fifteen and a half, nothing is gained by taking bullion from one 
country to the other for coinage. The coinage laws would then work together, and 
in so far as they are able to regulate the value of gold and silver by the demand 
which they create, there can be no departure of values from the legal ratio. Now, 
it so happens that the chief use of the precious metals is for monetary purposes, and 
it seems not unreasonable to suppose that by combination the chief users of the 
precious metals can regulate and determine, within a wide margin, their relative 
values. The argument rests upon the assumption that the great nations of the world 
are in this matter virtually in the position of monopolists. It is not so much that 
they themselves create the demand for gold and silver, as that the demand arising 
among the people finds an outlet through coins which these nations produce, upon 
terms which they themselves establish. (1) 

The decisive question is this: Is the demand for the precious metals which 
proceeds from their use in the arts sufficient to withdraw either the one metal or the 
other from its use as money? The last report of the Secretary of the Treasury per- 
haps throws some light upon this question. He reports that the value of gold taken 
up in the United States for use in the industrial arts, during the calendar year 1897, 
was eleven million, eight hundred and seventy thousand, “two hundred and thirty- 
one dollars, whereas, the value of the gold produced in this country during the same 
period was fifty-seven million, three hundred and sixty-three thousand dollars, or 
nearly five times the former amount. ‘The total gold metallic stock im the United 
States on July 1, 1898, was eight hundred and sixty-one million, five hundred and 
fourteen thousand, seven hundred and eighty dollars. The use of gold in the indus- 
trial arts is, while large, still a comparatively small matter. Could a decrease in the 
value of gold, as compared with silver, which would be implied in the establish- 
ment of free coinage at one to sixteen, or even at one to fifteen and a half, bring 
about a consumption of gold in the arts sufficient to absorb the gold annually pro- 
duced, and the thousands of millions of gold money in the world? It is generally 
- admitted that such a consumption of gold in the artsis highly improbable. Natu- 
rally there must be a limit somewhere to what the united governments of the world 
could accomplish in the way of a determination of the relative values of gold and 
silver. Ifthe nations, by an agreement, should establish a free coinage at the ratio 
of one toone, it seems not improbable that, rather than use gold as money at so low 
a valuation, the people of the world would employ it all in the arts. It is, however, 
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extremely difficult to speak positively on the possibilities of united governments of 
the world with respect to the determination of relative values of gold and silver. 
It may be questioned whether gold is more beautiful than silver in itself; and if it 


did not have any higher value it could not satisfy vanity in any higher degree. 


But 


this is a question upon which we need not enter further, our desire being simply to 


bring out the nature of the discussion. 








8. INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


(1) Law and Money Values.—There are many 
well-meaning persons on whom the suggestion 
that law can affect values, acts like the proverbial 
red rag on a certain pugnacious and aggressive 
animal. They become simply irrational at the 
word. ‘‘ The impotence of law to affect values’’ 
is their favorite phrase. The terms, folly, idiocy, 
lunacy, make up the rising scale of their invective 
against all who put law and value into any possi- 
ble relation of cause and effect. The notion that 
law cannot intluence value, is not unnaturally 
‘derived from certain conspicuous instances where 
laws have attempted squarely to cross the eco- 
nomic impulses of mankind and to thwart the in- 
stinct of self-interest at its maximum of activity 
and intensity, and have failed. 

During the French Revolution the government 
put out paper, by tens of thousands of millions of 
francs, which it declared should be in all respects 
the equivalent of coined money of the same de- 
nominations; yet the paper fell rapidly in value 
till it sank out of sight. The government issued 
decrees which fixed the prices of commodities in 
terms of paper money, but to no purpose, The 
export of specie was made acrime; yet specie 
flowed out of the country. In our own Revolu- 
tion, the Continental Congress went through the 
process of issuing paper in enormous amounts, 
fixing the prices of commodities, forbidding the 
‘forestalling” or ‘engrossing’? of the market; 
but the normal operation of the principle of 
individual self-interest continually thwarted the 
intentions of the law-makers. Instances like 
the foregoing gave rise to the proposition 
quoted, namely, that law is impotent to affect 
values. 

Yet there are numberless instances where laws 
have affected values; and there is not a civilized 
country in the world at present where law is not 
profoundly affecting, if not controlling, the value 
of some commodity. Laws often affect values 
when they were not intended to do so. Indeed, it 
is often difficult to prevent laws from affecting 
values, when they are passed for a very different 
purpose, even when the result of affecting values 
has been carefully sought to be avoided. 

The truth of the matter is, law cannot affect 
values, much less control them, except as 7¢ sets 
some economic force in motion. Whenever law 
sets an econoinic force in motion, it can, and will, 
and must affect values. The degree in which 
values shall be affected will depend upon the ex- 
tent of the economic forces thus put into opera- 
tion. 

‘“‘Had it been said that ‘‘law cannot create 
value,’’ that is, add to the sum of wealth, much 
might be urged in defense of this proposition ; but 
to say that law cannot affect values, that is, 
change the relative values of different things, is 
preposterous. As regards bimetallism, then, the 
question simply is, can government set in motion 
any economic force which will affect the relative 
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values of gold and silver? I answer yes, incon- 
testably ; and that force is one of enormous scope 
and reach. By declaring the two metals indiffer- 
ently legal tender in the payment of debts, at a 
certain ratio, it at once and powerfully influences 
the demand for one and the other of the two 
metals. This was what France did by the law of 
1803. 

That law gave an ounce of gold, in coined 
money, precisely the same power to pay debts as 
that possessed by fifteen and a half ounces of sil- 
ver, in coined money. ‘The operation of this 
principle was simple, instantaneous, automatic. 
If, at any time, either of the two metals became 
less valuable than by the legal ratio, every debtor 
instinctively sought coin of that metal, with 
which to meet his obligations, in preference to 
coin of the other metal. This increased the de- 
mand for the cheaper metal; and, by that very 
act, decreased the demand for the metal which 
was becoming dearer in the market. Now, to in- 
crease demand is, other things equal, to raise 
price; while to decrease demand is, other things 
being equal, to lower price. 

Thus, through its power to regulate the pay- 
ment of indebtedness, the government practically 
threw its weight upon that one of the two 
metals which tended to rise, and kept it down. 
No one wanted the dearer metal to pay debts 
with; every one wanted tbe cheaper metal 
for that purpose; and, since the volume of in- 
debtedness coming due every day in any commer- 
cial country is very large, the force thus invoked 
was sufficient to produce an enormous economic 
effect. It was not at all because the French gov- 
ernment declared that one part of gold should be 
worth fifteen and a half parts of silver, that this 
result took place; but because the French govern- 
ment set in motion competent economic forces to 
that end. 

The principle which has been stated is abso- 
lutely incontrovertible. One has to go far 
away from the centers of educated financial opin- 
ion, as Boston, New York, and Chicago, to find 
men of position who are capable of denying it. I 
shall, at a later date, quote, in full recognition, 
not only of the theoretical correctness of this 
principle, but of its practical applicability to the 
case under consideration, Chevalier, in his day, 
the leading monometallist of France; the mono- 
metallist Lexis, the first economic statistician of 
Germany, if not of the world ; the monometallists 
Cairnes, Jevons, and Bagehot, the three greatest 
economists of England who survived John 
Stuart Mill; and Sir Robert Giffen and Lord 
Farrar, to-day the chief champions of mono- 
metallism. Every one of the men quoted, 
and I might add a score of eminent names; has 
fully and ungrudgingly conceded the principle 
stated. The concurrence of general opinion on 
this subject is overwhelming. Not a person worth 
quoting can be cited to the contrary effect.— 
“ International Bimetallism,’ by Francis A. 
Watker, Ph.D., LL.D., pp. 93-96. 
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The conclusion has been generally reached, as we have seen, that all the nations 
of the world, acting together, could establish international bimetallism at a fixed 
ratio within a wide margin. ‘The ratio of fifteen and one-half to one has in the past 
been generally preferred, simply because it is the one which has been most widely 
adopted. But there is no magic in that ratio any more than in the ratio of sixteen 
to one, or that of twenty-two to one, which has been proposed by some recent 
writers. 

If the theory of international bimetallism is sound, any one of these ratios would 
probably be a possibility; nevertheless, should the governments of the world estab- 
lish international bimetallism, the nearer the legal ratio approximated to the market 
ratio at the time, the easier would be the task of maintaining the ratio agreed upon. 
But here as elsewhere, the clause: other things being equal, must always be under- 
stood. 

What has thus far been stated concerning the possibility of the maintenance of 
bimetallism by universal international agreement, is admitted by even opponents of 
the plan, like the late Prof. Irwin Nasse of the University of Bonn, who was a very 
strong adherent of monometallism. Among the more extreme monometallists there 
are naturally those who will not admit even the possibility of bimetallism by inter- 
national agreement. 

It must be clearly understood how it is that the legal ratio regulates demand, 
and perhaps it is well to add a word on this point, even at the risk of repe- 
tition. In the paying of debts, men having their choice of either gold or 
silver, will take that metal which can be most readily secured, thus creating a 
demand for that metal. As the other metal, which for the time being cannot be so 
easily procured, will not go any farther in the discharge of obligations, men will not 
seek it to so great an extent. A disturbing cause is encountered in the demand for 
the metals for use in the arts. It is not claimed that it is at all necessary that there 
should be an absolute identity between the mint ratio and the market ratio, but only 
that there should be a close approximation, and that both metals should be in con- 
stant use. (1) 

It is further claimed that the result of the use of the two metals would be a 
greater stability in their value, on account of the fact that disturbances in demand 
and supply would be spread over a greater surface, and that very probably also the 
irregularity in the supply of one metal might be offset by an irregularity in the 
supply of the other, taking an opposite direction. The two metals together would 
operate like the metals in a compensation pendulum. 

It cannot be anticipated, however, and indeed seems never to have been antici- 
pated, that all nations can be induced to agree to establish international bimetallism. 
The question has been frequently debated: How many and what nations must 
cooperate in order that the agreement may be effective? 

Those nations which maintain free coinage of both metals, must be expected to 
be drawn upon by other nations, now for the one metal and now for the other, and 
its supply must be great enough to be incapable of exhaustion by the other nations 
either for monetary purposes or for use in the arts. 

Let us suppose all the nations of the world except Belgium to unite in the estab- 
lishment of international bimetallism. It is manifest that Belgium could secure 
‘from the other nations her full proportionate supply of either one or both of the 
precious metals, without disturbing the established ratio. 

At any given time a proportionate amount of the world’s money supply 
belongs to each country. If any country receives more than its due share, 
then, through the action of international commerce, the surplus will be again 
exported. 
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9. INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM (Con- 
tinued). 


(1) The Double Standard.—The single silver 
standard having been practically abandoned as 
regards the currencies of Europe, the battle has 
more recently waged between the partizans of the 
double standard, represented in the currencies of 
France and the Monetary Convention of Western 
Europe, and those who uphold a goldstandardcom- 
bined with subsidiary coinages of silver and small 
money, Somewhat in the manner of the English 
system. The advantages of the double standard 
have been most ably advocated by MM. Wolowski, 
Courcelle-Seneuil, Seyd, Léon, Prince-Smith, and 
others, while MM. Chevalier, De Parieu, Hen- 
driks, Frére Orban, Levasseur, Feer-Herzog, and 
Juglar, have been some of the leading upholders 
of the gold standard. The literature of the sub- 
ject is very extensive and, to most readers, dreary 
in the extreme, but I will try to give a tolerably 
concise statement of the principal arguments. 

In the first place, I have no doubt whatever that 
M. Wolowski is theoretically quite correct in what 
he says about the compensatory action of the 
double standard system. English writers seem 
completely to have misunderstood the question, 
asserting that the system exposes us to the extreme 
fluctuations of both metals. 

No doubt, when gold and silver are both legal 
tendersto unlimited amounts, there will be a ten- 
dency to pay in that metal which is overrated in 
the legal ratio of fifteen and one-half to one. 
Only when the price of standard silver is exactly 
5s. OL28d. per ounce is it a matter of indifference 
in France whether a debt be paid in gold or 
silver, and this exact price has only been quoted 
a few times in the London market in the last 
thirty years. 

Accordingly, it has been urged that the double 
standard is not really a double one, but only an 
alternative gold and silver standard. When silver 
is lower in price than 5s. 0!3d. per ounce, silver 
becomes the standard; when silver rises above 
this price, gold takes its place as the real measure 
of value. 

So far the English economists are no doubt cor- 
rect; but, in the first place, it does not follow that 
the prices of commodities follow the extreme 
fluctuations of value of both metals, as many 
writers have inconsiderately declared. 

Prices only depend upon the course of the 
metal which happens to have sunk in value 
below the legal ratio of fifteen and one-half to 
one. 

Now, if in the accompanying figure we repre- 
sent by the line. A, the variation of the value of 
gold as estimated in terms of some third com- 
modity, say copper, and by the line B, the corre- 
sponding variations of the value of silver; then, 
superposing these curves, the line C, would be 
the curve expressing the extreme fluctuations of 
both metals. Now-the standard of value always 
follows the metal which /a//s in value; hence the 
curve D really shows the course of variation of the 
standard of value. 

This line undergoes more frequent undulations 
than either of the curves of gold or silver, but the 
fluctuations do not proceed to so great an extent, 
a point of much greater importance. 

COMPENSATORY ACTION. 

Nor is this the whole error of the English writers. 
A little reflection must show that MM. Wolowski 
and Courcelle-Seneuil are quite correct in urging 
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that a compensatory, or, as I should prefer to call it, 
equilibratory action, goes on under the French 
currency law, and tends to maintain both gold and 
silver more steady in value than they would other- 
wise be. Ifsilver becomes more valuable than in 
the ratio of one to fifteen and one-half, compared 
with gold, there arises at once a tendency to im- 
port gold into any country possessing the double 
standard, so that it may be coined there, and ex- 
changed for a legally equivalent weight of silver 
coin, to be exported again. 

This is no matter of theory only, the process 
having gone on in France until the principal cur- 
rency, which was mainly composed of silver in 
1849, was in 1860 almost wholly of gold. 

France absorbed the cheapened metal in vast 
quantities and emitted the dearer metal, which 
must have had the effect of preventing gold from 
falling, and silver from rising so much in value, 
as they would otherwise have done. It is obvious 
that, if gold rose in value compared with silver, 
the action would be reversed; gold would be ab- 
sorbed and silver liberated. 


n 









At any moment the standard of value is doubt- 
less one metal or the other, and not both; yet 
the fact that there is an alternation tends to 
make each vary much less than it would other- 
wise do. It cannot prevent both metals from 
falling or rising in value compared with other 
commodities, but it can throw variations of 
supply and demand over a larger area, instead of 
leaving each metal to be affected merely by its 
own accidents. 

Imagine two reservoirs of water, each subject to 
independent variations of supply and demand. In 
the absence of any connecting pipe, the level of 
the water in each reservoir will be subject to its 
own fluctuations only. Butif we open a connec- 
tion, the water in both will assume a certain mean 
level, and the effects of any excessive supply or 
demand will be distributed over the whole area of 
both reservoirs. ‘The mass ofthe metals, gold and 
silver, circulating in Western Europe in late years, 
is exactly represented by the water in these reser- 
voirs, and the connecting pipe is the law of the 
seventh Germinal, an XI, which enables one 
metal to take the place of the other as an unlim- 
ited legal tender.—‘‘Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange,” by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., 
pp. 136-40. 
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10. INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM (Concluded). 


The condition of things discussed at the close of the last lesson is simple enough 
when we take one country like Belgium, and imagine only this one country not to 
accede to the agreement. But it is by no means easy to say what nations might 
withhold their cooperation without endangering the smooth and easy working of 
international bimetallism. During the early stages in the agitation for international 
bimetallism there appears to have been an inclination to insist that England, as the 
greatest commercial nation of the world, must join in the establishment of an agree- 
ment for international bimetallism in order to make it secure. But as time went on 
and England evinced but little inclination to take part in the proposed International 
Monetary Union, it was asked: what countries without the cooperation of England 
could safely attempt the establishment of international bimetallism? The late 
Prof. Emile de Laveleye (See Glossary) thought that the cooperation of the following 
named countries would be sufficient: The United States of America,Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Roumania, Bulgaria, Austria. He 
thought that England, Portugal and the countries of the Scandinavian Union could 
still maintain gold monometallism without endangering the stability of the union 
formed by the other countries, as their power to absorb gold would not be sufficient 
to withdraw the enormous supply of the countries in the union. (1) 

Space does not permit us to enter into the details of the plans which have been 
advocated for international bimetallism, and of the arguments which have been 
brought forward in their support. We must be content here, as elsewhere, to sug- 
gest certain lines of thought and development. 

We can safely say that the great authorities in England, Germany and to less 
extent, perhaps, the United States, are inclined to admit the validity of the theory 
of international bimetallism. We may mention Professor Foxwell of England, 
Professor Wagner of Germany, and Gen. Francis A. Walker of this country, together 
with M. Cernuschi of France, and Professor de Laveleye of Belgium, as'among the 
most eminent adherents of international bimetallism in recent years. (2) There are 
very notable exceptions, it must be admitted. At the same time it is true that the 
efforts to secure international action have not been successful. There have been 
repeated International Monetary Conferences, and those who would know the 
particulars about these conferences are referred to an excellent work by Mr. Henry 
B. Russell, bearing the title, ‘‘International Monetary Conferences.’? There is 
now a general discouragement in regard to the prospect of all the nations of the 
world acting together to establish international bimetallism. (3) ‘There are those 
who are still hopeful that sooner or later the nations of the world will perceive their 
own interests and establish such a monetary system; but probably there has never 
during the past twenty-five years, been a time when the hopes of the faithful adher- 
ents of the theory have been shared by so few. At the present time, the general tone 
among international bimetallists, so far as the writer can judge, is one of discourage- 
ment. Even the late General Walker, the chief representative of international 
bimetallists in the United States, in a letter to the present writer, dated February 
16, 1885, used these words: ‘I am more and more convinced of the justness of the 
bimetallic argument—less and less hopeful of the international establishment of 
that principle.”’ 








10. INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM | both metals. The same effect will be produced if 

«Concluded) a country, or group of countries, with a sufficiently 

: large currency, agrees to coin either metal indif- 

(1) Universal Bimetallism Not Essential, | ferently and to make both kinds of coin legal 

Under Certain Conditions, in Order to Give | tender at a fixed ratio, every other country coin- 
Stability of Price.—For the purpose of securing | ing one metal only. 

stability of price it is not, under certain condi- Let us suppose that there are three countries. 

tions, necessary that all countries should coin '. . . Each country has a population of one 
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million—one country coins 4 metal only, and re- 
quires ten thousand coins annually; the second 
coins & metal only, and requires one hundred 
thousand coins; and the third coins either 4 
metal, or 8 metal at a ratio of one to ten, and re- 
quires an addition to its currency every year of 
the same value as the addition to the currency of 
each of the other countries. 

If we assume the production of A metal to 
the amount of fifteen thousand coins annually, 
and #& metal toone hundred and fifty thousand 
coins annually, the first nation will coin ten 
thousand 4 coins yearly, the second, one hundred 
thousand #& coins, and the third will coin five 
thousand 4 coins, and fifty thousand ZB coins. 

Let us now assume that the production of 4 
coins rises to eighteen thousand yearly, and con- 
sider what will happen. 

Each nation will add the same amount in value 
to its currency, and therefore the excess produc- 
tion will be distributed between the first and third 
nations, and the proportion of the # metal coined 
by the second nation will be increased. 

If we distribute the two metals between the 
three countries, on the condition that the currency 
of each country gets an increment of equal value, 
we find that the first country must add to its cur- 
rency eleven thousand 4 coins, and the second 
one hundred and ten thousand & coins, while the 
third will add to its currency seven thousand 4 
coins, and forty thousand # coins. 

In other words, the value of each of the three 
currencies remains the same, and the rise in prices 
due to the excess production of metal 4 is equally 
distributed over the whole set. 

The result is therefore the same as if all three 
nations had been bimetallic instead of two being 
monometallic, one with A metal and one with & 
metal, the third being bimetallic. 

If the over-production of 4 metal continued in 
future years, it will be evident that the third 
nation would go on absorbing a portion of the 
surplus and giving up a portion of the 2 metal to 
the second nation. On the other hand, if over- 
production of & metal took place, the third nation 
would absorb a portion of the surplus of that 
metal, and would give up a portion of the 4 metal 
to the first nation. 

We thus see that the bimetallic system may be 
completely carried out, although some countries 
are monometallic, provided there is a country, or 
group of countries, which is prepared to coin both 
metals freely, and to accept them as legal tender 
at a fixed ratio. 

It is an interesting question to determine how 
long a bimetallic country surrounded by monome- 
tallic countries can, unaided, sustain the bimetal- 
lic system. 

The answer is simple, and is obvious from the 
considerations that have been already stated. 

A single country can sustain the system so long 
as its currency is actually composed of both metals. 

If one metal becomes so abundant in comparison 
with the other, that the latter is completely driven 
out of the country which uses the alternative 
standard, the principle of compensation ceases to 
act, and the country that was bimetallic becomes 
practically monometallic. 

The market ratio between the two metals will 
then cease to be constant, and may vary to any 
extent. 

If the metal which was over-produced, ceases to 
be over-produced, and over-production of the 
other metal begins, the bimetallic country which 





was denuded of the latter metal will begin to get 
it back again as soon as the market ratio returns 
to the legal ratio. 

And it is quite possible that the currency of the 
bimetallic country might at one time be composed 
wholly of one metal, and at a future time be com- 
posed wholly of the other metal. 

What is necessary, therefore, for the proper 
maintenance of the bimetallic system, when some 
countries are monometallic, is that the group of 
bimetallic countries should have a currency so 
extensive that it will afford complete scope for the 
play of the two metals, according as one or other is 
over or under-produced, without becoming com- 
pletely denuded of either metal. 

It has happened that different countries have 
been at the same time bimetallic, but each witha 
different fixed ratio. 

In such cases each metal will drift towards, and 
be absorbed into, the currency of the country 
where it is most highly valued, and if the differ- 
ence in the fixed ratios adopted by different 
countries, is of sufficient magnitude to make it 
worth while to export coin from one country to 
another, exportation will take place until at last 
one of the countries only will hold both metals in 
its currency, and the ratio established by that 
nation between the two metals will be the ratio 
which regulates the market price. 

The United States were at one time bimetallic at 
one to sixteen, and France at one to fifteen and 
one-half. The result was that the gold was coined 
in America, and that silver tended to flow from 
America to France. The stream of silver that 
flowed to France was not of sufficient volume to 
totally exclude gold from her currency; and the 
world still retained the benefits of the bimetallic 
system at the French ratio, namely, one to fifteen 
and one-half, the effect of the American ratio of 
one to sixteen being to render the United States 
for the time practically monometallic.—‘‘ Theory of 
Bimetallism,” by Sir David Barbour, Financial 
Secretary to India, Chap. XT. 

(2) Definition of Bimetallism.—‘‘The word ‘ bi- 
metallism’ is now well understood, but, as it isa 
somewhat misleading phrase, it may be as well to 
commence by clearly stating what is the meaning 
here attached to it. The adoption of bimetallism 
in this country would entail such an alteration in 
the law as would permit any one who now owes a 
certain weight in coined gold—a certain number 
of pounds sterling—to discharge that debt, either 
by paying the said weight of coined gold, or by 
paying a proportionately larger weight of coined 
silver, the ratio between the two weights being 
enacted once for all on the establishment of the 
system. Or, to put the matter more generally, 
bimetallism means any currency system which 
would establish a right on the part of the debtor 
to discharge his liabilities at his option in either 
of the two metals ataratio fixed bylaw. . . . 
It is a necessary part of the bimetallic system 
that the leading commercial nations of the world 
should adopt it, fixing on the same ratio, and that 
they should allow their mints to be open, without 
restrictions as to quantity, to all who desire to 
have either metal coined. The term ‘bimetal- 
lism,’ as thus defined, gives no indication as to. 
what the ratio may be.’— From ‘‘ Bimetallism,”’ 
by Major Leonard Darwin (Appleton). 

(3) (A) Advantages of Bimetallism, with 
Replies to the Advantages Claimed.—‘‘ That 
bimetallism, by tying gold and silver together, 
would diminish the variations in average prices 
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whether due to causes affecting only one of the 
metals, or to the indirect effect of commerce be- 
tween countries with different standards. 

In reply, it is stated that the result of recent 
investigations indicates that the steadying effect 
thus produced will not be very great. 

(4) The government of India has found itself in 
serious financial difficulties through the fall in the 
rupee; and bimetallism with a suitable ratio, 
though it would not restore things to their pre- 
vious condition, would insure against further 
troubles in the future. 

In reply, it may be urged that these difficulties 
have already been nearly overcome by the monop- 
oly-rupee system; and that gold monometallism, 
which it is intended to introduce into India, will 
remedy the evils complained of quite as effectively 
as bimetallism. 

(C) That commerce between gold and silver- 
using countries is seriously hampered by the 
fluctuations in exchange; that the depreciation of 
silver has put industrial concerns in gold-using 
couutries at a disadvantage in competing in all 
markets ; that the existing diversity of standards 
increases the instability in the relative prices of 
different commodities, thus temporarily inflat- 
ing or depressing particular trades in an in- 
jurious manner; and that all these evils 
would be remedied with regard to all gold- 
using and silver-using countries by means of a 
powerful Bimetallic Union, even if all were not in- 
cluded in it. 

In reply, it is stated that these troubles, though 
no doubt they do exist, have been greatly exagger- 
ated; that gold monometallic systems are rapidly 
being established throughout the commercial 
world; and that these difficulties will thus be 
overcome in so far as they affect commerce 
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between nations adopting this common stand- 
ard. 

(D) That theoretical considerations show that 
we ought to adopt a system of currency which in 
times of commercial progress, neither allows prices 
to rise, nor allows the price of the output per man 
per day to fall; that, with the silver standard, the 
average price of wholesale commodities has re- 
mained approximately steady ; that, with the gold 
standard, the price of the output of labor has not 
varied greatly; and that, judging by the past, a 
mean between the two would torm a standard to 
which no objection could be raised on such theo- 
retical grounds. 

Monometallists, on the other hand, contend that 
the fall in prices has been on the whole beneficial, 
and that the gold standard should, therefore, be 
maintained in the future. It might be added that 
it is very doubtful whether the joint standard 
would permanently diminish the tendency to fall- 
ing prices; and, if it did so, that there is some 
doubt as to the advantages thus to be derived. 

(Z) Lastly, it is contended that, if bimetallism 
is not introduced, gold will be more and more 
used as the standard of value; that this will cause 
an increasing demand for that metal for a long 
time to come; that we cannot always progress 
in the methods of economizing the use of the 
standard as rapidly as during the last half century; 
or, at all events, that this check on appreciation 
cannot be relied on in the future, any more than in 
the past; and that the appreciation of the cur- 
rency, resulting from the balance of these con- 
flicting causes, is certain to produce very harmful 
effects in depressing trade. 

In reply, it is urged that the output of gold is 
increasing, and that this will prevent the undue 
appreciation of the standard,”’ 


The discouragement concerning the impracticability of interaational bimetallism 
has doubtless strengthened very greatly the demand for independent action by the 


United States. 


Those who have a keen appreciation of the evils of falling prices 


and attribute to them a large share of our economic misfortune since 1873, and at 
the same time do not look forward hopefully to the introduction of bimetallism by 
international agreement, are inclined to demand that the United States, without 
waiting for action by any other nation, should alone establish bimetallism, and gen- 
erally they urge that this country should return to the old ratio of 16 to 1. 

There is no desire at this time and in this place to enter into any political argu- 
ments. The strictly scientific side of the question, however, is one that is not 
difficult to grasp. The arguments for national bimetallism resemble those for inter- 
national bimetallism, so far as they are economic in character. We have just seen 
that international bimetallists have long discussed the question: how many countries 
must combine to put international bimetallism on a safe foundation? One of these 
men, namely Prof. Emile de Laveleye, has given a definite answer. We have also 
the experience of France and the comparatively small countries comprising the Latin 
Monetary Union, which is helpful in the present discussion. "The national bimetal- 
lists hold that at the present time the United States alone is strong enough to 
establish bimetallism. If international bimetallism is theoretically sound, national 
bimetallism must also be a possibility, provided any one nation is strong enough 
commercially to maintain a balance in the use of gold and silver throughout the 
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world. The nation which establishes national bimetallism must be able to supply 
gold or silver, as the case may be, at the legal ratio, and satisfy all demands without ' 
the exhaustion of either one of the precious metals comprising its monetary stock. 
Here we are concerned with a statistical question. In the past Gresham’s Law has 
operated powerfully enough to drain our country first of one of the precious metals and 
thenoftheother. Have we now reached that preéminent position in which independ- 
ent action is a possibility? The economists of the United States very generally 
answer this question in the negative. But there are exceptions. 

Those who propose the free coinage of silver, and do so because they view with 
equanimity the disappearance of gold from among us as money in this country, are 
not really bimetallists at ail, but silver monometallists. There are, however, others who 
believe that the independent establishment of bimetallism by the United States will 
confer upon this country such advantages, and would prove so disadvantageous to 
other countries, that we would not long stand alone, for others would follow in our 
footsteps. | 

A very intelligent correspondent in a letter to the present writer, expresses him- 
self as follows concerning bimetallism: . 

“As regards the national bimetallists, it seems to me that they differ with the 
international bimetallists not on economic but on statistical and political grounds. 
Prof. ——-— (a well-known English economist is named) for instance, who writes as 
an international bimetallist, has expressed himself within the past year, in private 
letters, as favorable to independent action by the United States in view of the mani- 
fest impossibility of bringing Great Britain to an international agreement so long 
as, by holding off, she can keep America to the gold standard. 

‘‘Tf I understand it, the statistical question between the two schools is in regard 
to the amount of silver available. All agree that the first effect of free coinage 
would be:a rise of prices and a consequent large increase of business. This enlarged 
volume of business, especially at higher prices, would absorb a large part of the new 
coinage. Whether enough more silver would be available also to displace more 
than $700,000,000 of gold now in this country, is a matter of statistics upon which 
the two schools seem to differ. Second, as to the political question: national bimetallists 
seem to regard independent action as the surest, indeed, the only way to procure an 
international agreement. For even if our gold should all be withdrawn, and we 
should actually reach that frightful bugaboo, a silver basis, the national bimetal- 
lists seem to think that the results would be far worse for Europe than for 
America. 

“Consequently they believe that the election of a congress and an administration 
known to be determined to open the American mints would hasten to lead England 
to throw all her influence in favor of an international agreement, for the following 
reasons ; Ist, that a broken par of exchange between Europe and the United States 
would be much more disadvantageous to the former than to the latter, since, rela- 
tively speaking, Europe now buys of us largely goods which cannot be had else- 
where, while we buy of Europe much that could be produced at home; while on 
the other hand the par of exchange which would then exist between the United 
States and other silver-using countries, would give the United States a great 
advantage over Europe in trade with the orient. (1) 

“Second, if the foreign holders of American securities found they were going to be 
paid in ‘depreciated’ silver, they would then have the same interest in ‘bulling’ 
silver that they now have in ‘ bearing” it. 

‘Third, if England found that the United States was determined to open the 
mints in any event, she would be anxious to secure a compromise by which 
silver might be coined at a lower ratio, say 22 to I, a ratio now popular with many 
English bimetallists, so that the rise of prices should not be so great as it would at 
EG: t0.2%c"! 
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(1) Report of English Commission.—In this 
connection I draw your attention to the following 
extract from the final report of the English com- 
mission before mentioned. ‘This portion is signed 
by the twelve members of the commission, gold 
monometallists and all, comprising the greatest 
specialists in England: 

“Tooking then to the vast changes which oc- 
curred prior to 1873 in the relative production of 
the two metals without any corresponding disturb- 
ance in their market value, it appears to usdifficult 
to resistthe conclusion that some influence was then 
at work tending to steady the price of silver and to 
keep the ratio which it bore to gold approximately 
stable. 

These considerations seem to suggest the exist- 
ence of some steadying influence in former periods, 
which has now been removed, and which has left 
thesilver market subject to the influence of causes, 
the full effect of which was previously kept in 
check. ; 

The question, therefore, forces itself upon us: 
Is there any other circumstance calculated to 
affect the relation of silver to gold, which dis- 
tinguishes the latter from the earlier! | 

Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the 
dividing line between an epoch of approximate 
fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and 
one of marked instability, is the year when the 
bimetallic system which had previously been in 
force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full oper- 
tion; and we are irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that the operation of that system, established asit 
was in countries the population and commerce of 
which were considerable, exerted a material influ- 
ence upon the relative values of the two metals. 

So long as.that system was in force we think 
that, notwithstanding the changes in the produc- 
tion and the use of the precious metals, it kept 
the market price of silver approximately steady at 
the ratio fixed by law between them, namely 154% 
to 1. 

Nor does it appear to us a priori unreasonable 
to suppose that the existence in the Latin Union of 
a bimetallic system with a ratioof 15% to 1 fixed 
between the two metals, should have been capable 
of keeping the market price of silver steady at 
approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market 
price to the extent to which there was a demand 
for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or 
to which it was actually taken to the mints of 
those countries, is, we think, fallacious. 

The fact that the owner of silver could, in the last 
resort, take it to those mints and have it converted 
into coin which would purchase commodities at 
the rate of 15% of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our 
opinion, be likely to affect the price of silver in 
the market generally, whoever the purchaser and 
for whatever country it was destined. It would 
enable the seller to stand out for a price approxi- 
mating to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep 
the market steady at about that point.” 

The situation in France, and the nature and 
theory of the bimetallic adjustment, are admirably 
set forth in the following eloquent words of Cer- 
nuschi in the monetary conference of 1881: 

Until 1874 a clear and sonorous voice was always 
heard resounding from the banks of the Seine. 
It said: ‘‘I am France, rich in gold and rich in 
silver. I can arrange that in the entire world the 
two metals form but one money. Peoples and 
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nations, bring to Paris all the gold and silver you 
like; I take it all. For a hundredweight of gold, 
or 15% hundredweights of silver, I will always 
give you the same quantity of francs. Let the 
production of one metal or the other be more or 
less abundant, more or less costly, it will be im- 
material to me. Peoples and natious, do you want 
gold? bring silver; do you want silver? bring 
gold. As bimetallist, the French have no pref- 
erence for one metal or the other; they will always 
make exchange for you, if you know how to ask 
it, of one metal for the other on the basis of 15%, 
and in the two hemispheres the relative value of 
the two metals will always and everywhere be the 
same.” 

The reason why France was able to do this was. 
that her commerce was great enough and varied 
enough to give employment and exchange to all 
the metal of either kind that was offered for coin- 
age. AsI have before said, the test of ability to 
maintain a parity between the metals is the power, 
founded on extent and variety of uses for money, to. 
absorb them in commerce. Whether the United 
States could independently achieve this result is 
not, perhaps, absolutely demonstrable. It is a 
question of judgnient. 

My own opinion is that the task is not beyond 
us, and that, though some international concert is. 
preferable, independent action is much to be pre- 
ferred to the indefinite continuance of the present 
system, In this connection I wish merely to call 
attention, in passing, to the fact that it was the 
powerful influence of the French mint that first 
caused the gold (when our mint ratio was 15 to 1 
and France’s 15% to 1) then the silver (when we 
had changed to 16 to 1) toleave the United States 
and go to France. It was exactly as if a com- 
modity were to seek the highest market. But if 
she took our gold she sent us her silver, and vice 
versa. The process was natural and not harmful. 
Both metals were somewhere performing full 
money functions for all the world. If our ratio 
and hers had been the same the alternation would 
not have occurred. 

When asked whether England could successfully 
alone undertake the maintenance of the parity of 
gold and silver with open mints, Sir Henry Hucks 
Gibbs said: ‘‘Any great commercial nation can 
doit’ ; 

We do not sufficiently realize what a powerful 
nation we are and what we can do if we set about 
it. We need a little of the spirit of 1776. [Ap- 
plause.] Why,we are more afraid of England 
now, after we have grown big enough to whip all 
creation, than our fathers were when they could 
count no more population than the State of Ohio 
has now. So long as we want her to do it, Eng- 
land will manage our money system for us, and 
we may depend on her having an eyeon Eng- 
land’s interest while she is at it. 

I make the assertion that, in nearly every re- 
spect, the conditions enabling a nation to support 
a system of bimetallism are to-day more favorable 
to the United States than they were to France 
from 1803 to 1873. 

To begin with, from 1803 to 1870 the average 
number of ounces of silver in the world in coin 
and available for coinage was thirty times as great 
as the number of ounces of gold. Yet she made it 
possible during all that time to go intothe market 
and buy as much with 15 ounces of silver as could 
be bought with one ounce of gold.—Speech of 
Fon. Chas. A. Towne, House of Representatives,. 
February 8, 1896. 
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Monometallism means the free coinage of either gold or silver alone. We may 
have, then, gold monometallism as well as silver monometallism, and there are 
numerous countries with silver monometallism. ‘The German States had silver 
‘monometallism until the change of their currency after the Franco-German war. 
The South American Republics and the countries of Asia are still mostly on a silver 
monometallic basis. In the United States, however, the term nionometallism 
means gold monometallism. The monometallists in this country are those who 
advocate the free and unrestricted coinage of gold alone. They would assign to 
silver an entirely subordinate réle, making it only “change,’’ with limited legal- 
tender quality, or coining only very limited amounts of full legal-tender silver. In 
fact, however, they are inclined to advocate a reduction of the present amount of 
silver money, rather than an increase of it. 

We ate again obliged to be content with a treatment which is far from exhaustive. 
We shall be able to consider only some of the many arguments in favor of mono- 
metallism, and these rather briefly. 

First of all, the monometallists generally deny vigorously the evils which bimet- 
allists claim have been brought about by the appreciation of money. ‘They 
frequently assert that in the true and only sense of the word there has been no 
appreciation of gold. They admit that the prices of commodities have generally 
fallen, but they claim this is due to improvements in the processes of production, 
and not to an increase in the value of gold. In other words, the change has been 
due to causes which may be traced to commodities, and not to causes which may be 
traced togold. This is the position of the late Hon. David A. Wells. (1) Again, it is 
claimed that the fallin prices has been beneficial to large classes in the community, 
especially fo wage-earners ; for it is asserted that there never has been a time when _ 
earnings would purchase such large and generous quantities of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life. (2) The injury to producers is denied, because it is claimed that 
increased production offsets falling prices, so that it is not more difficult than for- 
merly to meet obligations incurred in the past. ‘Thus we have a broad and general 
denial of the evils which bimetallists claim have been brought about by the appre- 
ciation of gold. a 

Again, it is claimed by many bimetallists that the precious metals are commodi- 
ties whose value is governed, like that of other commodities, by detnand and supply 
primarily, and secondarily by the cost of production. Consequently, the value of 
the precious metals is regulated by natural laws, and not atall by statute laws. Pro- 
fessor Sumner of Yale University, in an article in the Przxceton Review of Novein- 
ber, 1879, uses these words: ‘‘To regulate the value of money is to fix prices, and 
Congress has never tried that since it has existed. Congress can determine how 
heavy a piece of metal of a certain fineness shall be the standard of value, just as it 
determines how long a bar shall be the standard of length ; but it cannot regulate 
the value of a coin any more that it can regulate a physical object to make it longer 
or shorter than it is.’’? ‘The consequence is, that there cannot be a permanent and 
constant ratio between the value of gold and the value of silver, each one being 
regulated by its own conditions of supply and its own conditions of demand. ‘The 
result of an attempt to establish a legal ratio must be the ultimate overvaluation of. 
the one metal, and the undervaluation of the other, giving an opportunity for 
Gresham’s Law to operate. 

The monometallic position also makes the claim that there is a general prefer- 
ence on the part of the business world for gold; that in the struggle for survival 
among the money-metals, gold has shown itself the fittest and consequently it is the 
one tosurvive. All that legislation has to do, is to recognize and stamp with its 
approval this preference of the business world for gold. Any attempt to thwart this 
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preference of the business world for gold as full legal-tender money, with unrestricted 
coinage can only be disastrous, inasmuch as it must unsettle confidence, upon which 
above everything else business prosperity depends. 








12. MONOMETALLISM. . 


(t) The Fall in Prices and the Causes.—The 
question which’ next naturally suggests itself is: 
What have been the price movements of such 
commodoties as have not in recent years experi- 
enced in any marked degree a change in their 
conditions of supply and demand? Do they ex- 
hibit any evidence of having been subjected to 
any influence attributable to the scarcity of gold? 

The answer is, that not only can no results ca- 
pable of any such generalization be affirmed, but 
no one commodity can even be named, in respect 
to which there is conclusive evidence that its 
price has been affected in recent years by influ- 
ences directly, or mainly attributable, to any 
scarcity of gold for the purpose of effecting ex- 
changes. 

In the first place, all that large class of products 
or services, which are exclusively or largely the 
result of handicrafts; which are not capable of 
rapid multiplication, or of increased economy in 
production, and which cannot be made the sub- 
ject of international competition— have exhibited 
no tendency to decline in price, but rather the 
reverse. 

A given amount of gold does not now buy 
more, but less of domestic service, and of 
manual and professional labor generally than for- 
merly; does not buy more of amusement; not 
more of hand-woven lace, of cigars, and of flax, 
which are mainly the products of hand-labor; of 
cut-glass, of gloves, of pictures, or of precious 
stones. It buys no more of horses and other do- 
mestic animals; of pepper; of cocoa, the cheap 
production of which is limited to a few countries, 
and requires an interval of five years between the 
inception and maturing of a crop; of malt liquors, 
eggs, currants and potatoes; nor also of house 
rents, which depend largely upon the price of land, 
and which in turn is influenced by fashion, popu- 
lation, trade, facilities for access, and the like. 
Retail prices generally have not fallen in propor- 
tion to the decline in wholesale prices; and one 
explanation that has been given for such a result 
is, that retail trade is more directly and largely 
dependent on personal services. 

‘“‘ Any one who thinks about the subject of gold, 
and prices, must be struck with the curious fact 
that it is in the wholesale dealings in the principal 
articles of commerce, that the fall of prices is 
shown to have taken place, and that, at thesame 
time, in these dealings little or no gold is ever 
used ; while on the other hand, in the dealings 
(and in those countries) in which gold isused—such 
as small retail dealings and wages, no such fall in 
prices, or no equal fall, has been proved.’—Sir 
Thomas Farrer, Member of British Gold and Sil- 
ver COMMISSION. 

How little of change in price has come to 
the commodities of countries of low or stagnant 
Civilization, that have remained outside of the 
cnrrent of recent progress, is strikingly illustrated 
in the case of a not unimportant article of com- 
merce, namely, the root sarsaparilla; which, with 
a gradually increasing demand, continues to be 
produced (collected and prepared) in Central 
America, by the most primitive methods, and 
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without any change in the conditions of supply, 
save, possibly, some greater facilities for transpor- 
tation from the localities of production to the 
ports of exportation. Thus in the case of Hondu- 
ras sarsaparilla, at New York, which is the princi- 


‘pal distributing market of the world, the average 


price for the best grade was reported as identical 
for the years 1881 and 1886; while for the ‘‘ Mexi- 
can,’’ the average reported for 1881 was eight cents 
per pound,and for 1886, with much larger sales, 
from seven, to eight and a quarter cents. 

The very slight decline in recent years in the 
prices of such of the commodities of India as con- 
stitute her staple exports is also an illustration to 
the same effect. 

Now, all of the commodities referred to, includ- 
ing labor and personal service, and many others 
which might be specified, whose condition in re- 
cent years has not been materially influenced by 
changes affecting their supply and demand, ought 
to have exhibited evidence, in a decline of prices, 
of the influence of the scarcity of gold, if any such 
had been exerted; but they have not, and the onus 
of showing why they have not, clearly rests upon 
those who deduce from the evidence of price 
movements the conclusion that the standard of 
price measurements (gold) has appreciated.— 
“« Recent Economic Changes,” by David A. Wells, 
LEED a DC Lig Pint Gl lOd. 

(2) Fall of Prices a National Advantage.—I 
have dealt with this objection elsewhere, and will 
be very brief here. 

The fall of prices is a mischievous disturbance 
of contract, tending, as Newmarch, Jevons and 
economists without number have shown, to injure 
the man of enterprise to the temporary advantage 
of the owners of fixed charges. People are very 
apt to confuse a fall in prices with a fall in the cost 
of production, and with increased purchasing 
power. These are, of course, advantageous; they 
are the chief results of material progress. But, as 
Sir R. Giffen and others have shown, they do not 
involve a fall of prices. They occurred when prices 
were rising, between 1850 and 1873, in even greater 
degree than since the latter date. They are oc- 
curring in silver countries, where prices have been 
fairly stable. They depend, not upon prices, but 
upon the relation of incomes to prices. 

It is contended that the prices of wholesale com- 
modities do not give a true measure of the varia- 
tions in the value of money. If this objection 
could be sustained, it would not affect the bimetal- 
list position. That position does not involve the 
admission that there has been an absolute appre- 
ciation of gold. It is enough to say that acondi- 
tion of things in which wholesale prices rise, as 
between 1850 and 1860, or in which they are on an 
average stable, as between 1860 and 1873, whatever 
name may be given to these conditions, is more 
favorable to prosperity than one in which whole. 
sale prices fall. 

But I maintain that the index-number is not 
open to the objections raised. It is said that it 
does not include labor or house-rent, and that both 
of these have risen. There seems some confusion 
here. Economic rent and time-wages are forms 
of income. They have no more business in an 
index-number than salaries, profits, commissions, 
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and interest. They represent the purchasing 
power, not the things purchased. So far as house- 
rent represents the cost of building a house, it 
might well be inthe index-number. The difficulty 
would be to get a standard quotation. I believe 
it would be found that the building-rent of houses 
has greatly fallen. People who maintain the con- 
trary forget that the house of to-day isa different 
thing altogether from the house of former times; 
different in cubic capacity, different in quality, 
different in its fittings and sanitary conditions. 
So with regard to labor. The thing bought varies. 


| cipal element in that cost is the cost of labor? 
The English artisan gets a large income or time- 
wage; and yet in many industries the cost of his 
labor, his piece-wage, is the lowest in the world. 
Mr. Brassey found the highly-paid Englisn navvy 
cheaper than the wretchedly paid Egyptian lapor. 
The distinction between cost of labor and rate of 
wages is vital, and ought to be familiar. The 
gold-value of the first has fallen as much as that 
of most commodities, while the gold value of the 
second has not greatly altered.”’ 

This quotation is from the pamphlet called 


The cost of labor has fallen considerably, if we 
measure labor by its effects. How else could the 
cost of commiodities have fallen, since the prin- 


sTnen Monetary Situation,” iby Prof. He S, 
Foxwell, M. A., Sections 13 and 14, on pp. g2 
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QUESTIONS. 


7. What ratio between silver and gold did France adopt? What success did she meet with in 
Bimetallism 2? Name the principal countries of the ‘‘ Latin Monetary Union.” Explain the ctrcum- 
stances under which Bimetallism was suspended in the countries constituting the Latin Monetary Union. 
Why did M. Chevalier wish to demonetize gold in France afler the discovery of that metal in Cali- 

Sornia and Australia ? 

8. Explain the relation of Gresham’s Law to International Bimetallism. Under what circum- 
stances could the use of the precious metals in the arts defeat International Bimetallism ? 

QG How doestt happen that different legal ratios between the value of the gold and of the silver 
have been advocated? What ts the significance of the ratio of 16 to 1? of 15% to 1? 

10. How many and what countries must cooperate to secure a safe basis for International Bimetal- 
lism? What is the greatest weakness of International Bimetallism ? 

11. What are the resemblances, and what the differences between National Bimetallism and Inter- 
national Bimetallism ? 

12. What do you understand by Monometallism 2? Does Monometallism mean the exclusize use of 
one metal as money? Towhat extent could gold Monometallism tolerate the use of silver money ? 

What position did the Hon. David A. Wells take with respect to the fallin prices 2 What is Professor 

Sumner’s opinion concerning the proposition to regulate the value of the precious metals ? Is there a 
general preference on the part of the business world for gold? Why in France, in 1860, was there a wide- 
spread preference for silver ? 
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Successful bimetallism in France. 

Significance and extent of the demand for gold in the arts. 

Effect of an international agreement upon bimetallism. 
Influence of various countries upon each other in reference to bimetallism. 
Relation of national and international action. 

Effect of the fall in prices. 
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13. NEW WINESIN- OLD. BODDLES. 


a ee are governed when they are so trained and educated that from 
| mere sign or suggestion they will fulfill the wishes of men. In com- 
non with men, animals have the power of conscious self-direction. Man 
governs animals by availing himself of this power. But animals are 
trained individually; one cannot be taught to teach another. Men, on 
the other hand, are trained socially. To men there belongs not only consciousness 
but also conscientiousness. In all dealings of man with man there inheres the 
sense of right. It is this which makes man a political animal. ‘The State, there- 
fore, is founded upon a sense of right conduct directed to rational ends. 

The attempt to govern men by brute force tends to paralyze reason and to destroy 
the sense of right. Force, except as a limited and subordinate agency in the train- 
ing of men, tends to destroy the State. No enduring State ever has been or ever 
can be founded upon force. In Asia the destructive tendencies of force were resisted 
by the formation of castes whereby immense bodies of men were held together through 
friendly cooperation and the social instincts. ‘The destructive tendency of forcé was 
still farther resisted through the conscientious belief in many errors and superstitions 
whereby the ruling classes exercised spiritual control over their subjects. Yet Asia 
produced no State in the modern sense because the rulers believed in a government 
by force, and the natural tendency of such a belief is the destruction of all gov- 
ernment. 

The Western State differs from the Asiatic State primarily through the preva- 
lence of a belief in a God of Truth and Righteousness. Or, stated in another form, 
through the prevalence of a belief in a Higher Law binding alike upon rulers and 
subjects. The Higher Law not only permits but requires the subject under given 
conditions to defy the ruler. Pilate said to a Prisoner. ‘“ Knowest thou not that I 
have power to crucify thee, and I have power to release thee?” The answer was: 
“Thou couldst have no power at all against me except it were given thee from 
above.’’ Peter and John having been imprisoned and scourged and commanded to 
speak no more in this Name, replied: ‘‘We ought to obey God rather than man.” 
284 
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The Christian Church was an outlaw until half the Roman Empire had become 
Christian. 

The Call of Abraham should not be viewed simply as an isolated fact in history. 
We may believe that thousands of times the conscientious Asiatic has gone west to 
escape from tyranny. The Greeks and Romans were transplanted Asiatics. Among 
them also there is a suggestion of a sense of a higher law. ‘This is shown in the 
honor that is paid to the destroyer of tyrants; in the demand of:the plebeians that 
their laws be written down so that the rulers may be required to obey them. (1) But 
the case of the descendants of Abraham is unique in the clearness with which they 
enunciated and exemplified the principles of the Higher Law. ‘The ruler in the 
Hebrew State was not merely subject to the law as was the ordinary citizen. It was 
in a peculiar sense his mission to obey the law. For a king or a priest to disregard 
the law was a peculiarly heinous offense. Often did the unauthorized private citt- 
zen rebuke the ruler for his disobedience. Among the Greeks and Romans the hero 
was often the man who drew the sword on behalf of liberty. But among the He- 
brews he was the greater hero who wielded the “sword of the spirit,” the Word of 
the Lord, against the oppressor. ‘The Hebrew exalted preaching above brute force. 
Early did the Hebrew Prophet get a clear vision of a State founded upon righteous- 
ness where there would be none to hurt nor to make afraid. More than upon the 
ideals of Greeks and Romans the modern Western State is being built upon Hebrew 
ideals. 

All human institutions are founded upon opinions and beliefs. (2) Even the family 
assumes diverse forms according to the convictions of its members. ‘The Asiatic 
Anti-State is founded upon the belief that the few are born to command and the 
many to obey. ‘The Western State is founded upon the conviction that all men are 
subject to a common moral law. ‘This moral law lays peculiar obligations upon all 
who are in places of conspicuous power and influence. By as much as one is ex- 
alted in official position, or wealth, or learning, by so much is his obligation to 
obedience increased. It was because Ahab was King that the taking of Naboth’s 
vineyard was an act of supreme meanness. 

The West has differed from the East in that there has been there at all times an 
appeal to the Higher Law. ‘There has been a growing sense of the imperfection of 
human government; a growing sense of the injustice of rulers. . Among Asiatics 
there can scarcely be said to exist acommon morality. ‘There is a caste, or family 
morality, but not a common morality. But in the Western State this sense of com- 
mon morality is fundamental. It is the very life of the State. Yet the rulers in 
the West have ever held Asiatic convictions. ‘They have been disposed to bind 
heavy burdens, to claim for themselves peculiar sanctity, peculiar privileges, to teach 
that the only right of the common man is to serve and obey his betters. (3) Yet 
from the days of the early Hebrew prophet until now there have ever been among the 
people those who were ready at the risk of their own lives to read the law to the 
rulers. A sense of common morality has grown as the people have been made con- 
scious of the oppressions and the injustice of rulers. Instead of forming themselves 
into castes (See Glossary), the peoples of the West have organized themselves into 
schools for moral instruction. Each class has been peculiarly diligent in detecting 
and pointing out the moral delinquencies of those whom they have regarded as the 
oppressors. Rulers preach to people and people preach to rulers. One industrial 
class points out the sins of another industrial class. Thus all have a share in moral 
instruction. 








13. NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES. had gained, and, after a long resistance on the part 
of the patricians, success, at least in part, attended 

(1) Origin of the Twelve Tables.—The ple- | their efforts. It was clear that the law, public and 
beians, under the direction of their tribunes,vigor- | private, had two fundamental defects: on the one 
ously followed up the important advantage they | hand, it was indefinite and unfamiliar to the com- 
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mon herd; and, on the other, it bore unequally on 
the two orders of society. An unknown and mys- 
terious power, it was a formidable weapon in the 
hands of the patricians, and enabled them to keep 
the lower orders in check and under their control. 
The efforts of the plebeians were therefore directed 
mainly to two things: to secure publicity and 
equal laws for all classes (wquanda libertas:—sum- 
mis infimisque Jura equare). And, with this ob- 
jectin view, they demanded that the posztive laws 
of the republic should be reduced to writing and 
promulgated. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity which attends 
this question, we can see that the point contended 
for was nothing less than the equalization of the 
two orders: this was what the patricians were op- 
posing throughout the struggle from consulate to 
consulate, which lasted with various vicissitudes 
from B.c. 462 to B.c. 451. According to some his- 
torians three patricians, whose names are men- 
tioned, were sent to Greece in the year B.c. 454, 
in order to collect the laws of that country; and 
upon their return two years afterwards with the 
Attic laws, Hermodorus, an exile from Ephesus, to 
whose honor a statue was erected at Rome, ex- 
plained them to the people. The story of their 
mission to Greece was firmly believed by the Ro- 
mans, but ever since the time of Vico it has been 
questioned by critical historians. 

Treated as fable by some, and admitted to rest 
upon the evidence of certain monuments by others, 
this story must be allowed to remain among the 
numerous problems of Roman history which can- 
not be cleared up. We do not consider that much 
importance, in a legal point of view, attaches to 
this controversy. 

This much, however, appears certain, that the 
Greek laws were not unknown to the compilers of 
the Twelve Tables; and though they imitated the 
Greek laws in certain trivial details, yet the basis 
of the Roman civil law is not borrowed, but 
original, and possesses its own characteristic 
features, and it is as such that we must regard it. 

Be that as it may, in the year 303 (Bc. 451) from 
the foundation of Rome, according to the calcu- 
lation of the Romans; and in the year which fol- 
lowed the return of its deputies, that is, if we 
accept the fact of the mission as a reality, ten 
magistrates were chosen by the comztia from the 
order of the senators, and were commissioned to 
draw up the civil laws of their republic.—‘‘Orfo- 
lan’s Ffistory of Roman Law,” by Iltudus T. 
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Prichard, Esq., F.S.S., and David Nasmith, Esq., 
LL.B., pp. 96-98. 

(2) Customary Law Codes.—From the period 
of customary law we come to another sharply de- 
fined epoch in the history of jurisprudence. We 
arrive at the era of codes, those ancient codes of 
which the Twelve Tables of Rome were the most 
famous specimen. 

In Greece, in Italy, on the Helenized sea- board 
of Western Asia, these codes all made their ap- 
pearance at periods much the same everywhere, 
not I mean, at periods identical in point of time, 
but similar in point of the relative progress of 
each community. 

Everywhere, in the countriesI have named, laws 
engraven on tablets and published to the people 
take the place of usages deposited with the recol- 
lection of a privileged oligarchy. 

It must not fora moment be supposed that the 
refined considerations now urged in favor of what 
is called codification had a part or place in the 
change I have described. The ancient codes were 
doubtless originally suggested by the discovery 
and diffusion of the art of writing. 

It is true that the aristocracies seem to have 
abused their monopoly of legal knowledge; and at 
all events their exclusive possession of the law was 
a formidable impediment to the success of those 
popular movements which began to be universal 
in the western world. 

But though democratic sentiment may have 
added to their popularity, the codes were certainly 
in the main a direct result of the invention of 
writing. Inscribed tablets were seen to be a better 
depository of law, and a better security for its ac- 
curate preservation, than the memory of a number 
of persons, however strengthened by habitual ex- 
ercise.—‘‘Ancient Law,” by Maine, pp. 13, 74. 

(3) Popular and Legal Power.— What though 
the government by the people be a thing not to be 
endured, much less defended, yet many men 
please themselves with an opinion that though the 
people may not govern, yet they may partake and 
join with a king in the government, and so make a 
State mixed of popular and regal power, which 
they take to be the best tempered and equalest 
form of government. But the vanity of this fancy 
is too evident, it is a mere impossibility or contra- 
diction; for ifa king but once admit the people to 
be his companions, he ceases to be king, and the 
State becomes a democracy.—/i/mer’s “Fatty 
archia,”’ Chap. I. 


‘THE * TYRANNY: OF MAJORIFIES.2 
The conflict between the East and the West is a conflict of ideas. 


But we make 


a fatal mistake if we believe that the fundamental ideas are distributed either 
according to race or to geographical area. The Hebrew State, though located in 
Asia, was Western in spirit, while many European States have been Eastern in 
their dominant characteristics. In general the beliefs and teachings of the ruling 
classes have been, and continue to be, identical in Europe and Asia. They believe 
and teach that the masses of mankind can be governed only by an exercise of brute 
force wielded by the few. In both the East and the West this teaching has tended 
directly to destroy the State. In the East this tendency to destruction has been 
arrested by resistance among the people taking the form of caste and unchanging 
superstitions. In the West this tendency to destruction has been resisted by a 
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direct denial of the fundamental teaching of the rulers. The duty to obey has been 
met by the higher claims of the moral law. .In both Asia and Europe the enduring 
quality in the State, that which has prevented utter collapse and ruin, has been the 
moral stamina of the people. The caste system of Asia gives the lie to the high 
claims of rulers as effectively as did the attitude of John Knox or Elijah the 
Tishbite. The West has been progressive, while the East has been stationary, 
because here the rulers have been included in a common subjection to the moral 
law. 

In a former lesson we have seen that all government of every sort rests upon 
education and training. In the West, as well as inthe East, the ruling classes have 
attempted to educate by an appeal to brute force. The natural effect of such an 
attempt is to destroy the State and produce anarchy; or to introduce such a separ- 
ation of the people into artificial classes as to render a common morality impossible. 
These tendencies are universal: they exist without reference to race or geography. 
The West differs from the East simply in the degree of success in the attempt to 
educate by force. The West differs especially from the East in that there has been 
a growing tendency to educate by an appeal to a common sense of moral obligation. 
The democratic State of the nineteenth century is the direct result of this appeal. 
It has taken thousands of years of perpetual conflict to reach this ideal. And the 
most perfect of the modern democratic States are still handicapped and prevented 
from fulfilling their appropriate functions because the educated classes in these 
States are still victims of thousands of years of teaching of war-club philosophy. I 
have quoted from Sir Henry Maine an illustration of this principle. The teaching 
still prevails that government is a mere application of force. So long as this 
opinion is widely accepted, democracy can never have a fair trial. 

There is, moreover, a deep and inveterate prejudice against government, which 
pervades all classes of the community. It is said, there are no snakes in Ireland, 
yet I once saw a stalwart Irishman waiting for some one to accompany him through 
a patch of weeds for fear of snakes. He was in a country where there never had 
been dangerous reptiles ; where snakes were not a whit more dangerous than kit- 
tens. He was simply a victim of the race prejudice against snakes. There doubt- 
less was a time when the prejudice had a rational basis. Governments, we are 
taught, came into existence by means of a war-club in the hands of a head-breaking 
savage. All rulers of every name and kind are simply successors to the primitive 
head-breaker. Rulers have maintained their position by the use of every imagin- 
able instrument of torture, by every imaginable indignity heaped upon the human — 
body. They have appeared as enemies of the people, so that government has 
many times been defined as a conspiracy of the few against the many for purposes of 
rapine and plunder. In the light of such experiences extending over many 
thousand years, it isnot at all strange that there should exist a wide-spread preju- 
dice against government; that government in itself should come to have about it 
the odor of cruelty and injustice, and should be regarded as something to be feared 
and hated. 

It is this prejudice against government which lends terror to the hobgoblin of 
the ‘tyranny of majorities.’ (1) It is difficult to find instances where majorities 
have committed acts of tyranny, and in nearly all of the alleged instances the voting 
power is really wielded by the tew. So far as any real experience goes, it would 
seem that nothing can be safer than an intelligent majority of the citizens of a State. 
Yet there exists everywhere a diffused dread of majorities. This is simply one form 
of the diffused dread of government. Sir Henry Maine appeals to this irrational 
fear when he gives a list of the outrageous things which majorities would have done 
if they had only had achance. ‘There was a time when starving laborers in Eng- 
land broke some machines which seemed to them the cause of their wretchedness. 
Upon this Sir Henry makes the dogmatic statement that a majority of the English 
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people would have voted against modern improvements and in favor of middle age 


destitution. (2) 


How does he know this? 


Why not suppose that if the English 


people had been ‘sufficiently enlightened to adopt a policy settling questions by 


majorities there would have been no riotous attacks upon machinery ? 


There is 


just as much reason in the statement that the riots occurred because of a lack of a 
habit of consulting majorities, as to allege that a majority of the people would have 


sustained the policy of the rioters. 


Yet Sir Henry’s statement, irrational as it is. 


has great effect, because it appeals to an inborn prejudice. 
Democracy cannot havea fair chance until a prejudice which millenniums of 
tyranny has wrought into the race has been educated out of it. 





14. - ‘‘THE TYRANNY OF MAJORITIES.” 


(1) The Right of Majorities.— Since Mr. 
Spencer has adopted an abstract conception of 
sovereignty, it is no wonder that he is puzzled 
over ‘‘the divine right of majorities.’? It is ob- 
vious that the majority of a majority of a majority 
may be arithmetically a very small minority of the 
whole. Therefore, it is inferred, there is no reason 
why a cabinet (z.e. its majority), which has the 
confidence of a House of Commons (7.e. of its 
majority), which has the confidence of the nation 
(ze. of its majority), should have any particular 
authority to dictate to us. Of course this way of 
arguing is only valid if the nation is merely an 
aggregate of individuals, an idea which comes 
strangely from one who talks about a social 
organism. 

* 





* * * * * 


Some of us really do believe that, in some re- 
spects, society is an organism, though perhaps we 
do not repeat our creed so often as Mr. Spencer. 
As to the right of minorities, it may be enough at 
present to point out that the most important and 
valuable right of a minority is the right to turn 
itself into a majority if it can—7.e., the right of 
freedom of speech and freedom of association, not 
the impossible right of the member to exist apart 
from the organic whole. 

History shows us that a minority with intelli- 
gence, energy, and faith in their cause may hope 
with a fair chance for ultimate victory, if their 
‘cause is really the cause of humanity. One hun- 
dred men are numerically more than ten, and ten 
than one; but the genius and earnestness and con- 
tagious enthusiasm of one and the strong coher- 
ence of ten will outweigh in the end the isolated 
apathy of many thousands. It is the very chief 
advantage of democracy over oligarchy that, 
while it establishes the power of the majority, it 
puts that majority potentially in the hands of 








those who have ideas and are able to make them 
spread. For the wise statesman of a free country 
is not the man who has a mere private theory of 
his own and imposes it on a passive and subject 
class, but the man who sympathetically compre- 
hends the vague wants, the unformulated aspira- 
tions of the half-blind, half-dumb many whom he 
serves by leading. Asa leader he is in advance of 
others, not because his ideas are not theirs, but 
just in so far as he can understand aud express 
what they only feel. 

A people who, like the Russian peasantry, ac- 
cept’ only a unanimous decision as binding, have 
advanced a very small way in political develop- 
ment. The discovery that ‘‘counting heads would 
save the trouble of breaking them’’ marks one of 
the greatest advances that mankind have made in 
their hard upward course. The discovery of the 
“organic’’ system of representation marks another, 
and the significance of ‘‘public opinion”? a still 
further stage. The acts of the government in 
every country which is not on the verge of a revo- 
lution are not the acts of a minority of individuals, 
but the acts of the uncrowned and invisible sover- 
eign, the spirit of the nation itself.—‘‘ Principles 
of State Interference,” by D. G. Ritchie, M.A.., 
Pp. 70-74. . 

(2) Prospects of Popular Government. 
Universal suffrage, which to-day excludes Free- 
Trade from the United States, would certainly 
have prohibited the spinning jenny and the power- 
loom. It would certainly have forbidden the 
threshing-machine. It would have prevented the 
adoption of the Gregorian Calendar; and it would 
have restored the Stuarts. It would have pro- 
scribed the Roman Catholics with the mob which 
burned Lord Mansfield’s house and library in 1780, 
and it would have proscribed the Dissenters with 
the mob which burned Dr. Priestley’s house and 
library in 1791.—‘‘ Popular Government,” by Sir 
Hlenry Maine, K.CS.L., LL.D, LORS, p26 








15. THE “LAISSEZ FAIRE” THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 


The ancient prejudice against government may serve to explain the various uses 


made of the luckless phrases “Zazssez fatre” and ‘‘latssez passer.” 


As first used by 


the physiocrats of the last century, the words were made to mean ‘let people work, 
let them trade.’’ ‘They expressed no theory of the State farther than was involved in 
the liberty to work and to trade. Later economists dwell much upon the injuries to 
industry through unjust governmental interference. Individual activity and volun- 
tary association they contrasted with governmental interference. Under such 
teachings the conviction grew that that government was best which governed least. 
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The perfect government would be no government at all. Government is an evil. 
So far as it is necessary at all, itis a necessary evil. In some way the term “‘Lazssez 
Jatre’’ came to be applied to this negative theory of government: he theory which 
would reduce all government to the lowest terms and leave to the individual and to 
voluntary association the widest possible field.(1) The extreme form of this theory 
is reached in the position of the anarchist who would abolish all government. 

The theory has its roots deep in the past and deep in human nature. From the 
primitive war-club rule of the savage to the present so-called government by majori- 
ties, governments have been doing * violence to man’s better nature; they have been 
violating the moral sense of the people. In opposition to their rulers, the people 
have formed ties and associations which have kept the State from ruin. Early in 
the present century, at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, a great peace came over 
Christendom. It was certainly natural that men should ask the question: Since 
in all forms of human government that have ever been tried there is so much that 
is unjust and cruel, and since the people left to themselves are so resourceful and 
have shown so great ability to attain a fair degree of justice, why not eliminate 
government altogether? or, at least, why not restrict it to the narrowest possible 
range of activity? This view of government has found abundant expression, and 
it has received the approval of many of the wisest men of the century. 

This Lazssez faire theory of government, supported by eminent statesmen, 
reformers, and philosophers, has the natural support of all the prejudice against 
government engendered by the tyranny of all the ages. It will be observed that the 
theory came into existence just at the time when modern democracies were making 
their first attempts in the discredited business of governing. Democracy has had 
no enemies so insidious and so effective as the believers in Lazssez faire. Many of 
them were themselves professed democrats. Few have been open and avowed 
enemies. Yet they have said to the untried and inexperienced democratic govern- 
ments, with their awkward and unpractised voters, that they should confine their 
activities to the one business of administering justice and leave every other activity 
to the individual and to voluntary association.(2) Now the one business which in 
all reason is the most difficult which man has at any time attempted is that of 
administering justice. Governments have managed farms and distributed the fruit 
sthereof. They have engaged in mining, in manufacture, in transportation, in 
almost every line of human endeavor, and have succeeded fairly well. But in the 
one business of administering justice they have not succeeded. ‘The very best that 
can be said is that some methods and some administrations are less unjust than 
others. It is this very failure which constitutes the basis of the Lazssez fazre philos- 
ophy. If a government could be found under any form or name which could do 
the one thing, administer justice, then surely everything else might be left to the 
will of the individual. 

At the hands of the promoters of individual and private enterprise the new 
democracies have incurred relentless and hostile criticism. Every attempt of the 
government to engage in a sort of business in which there was any reason to expect 
success, has been exposed to ridicule and public contempt. ‘The acts of the govern- 
ment are compared with the corresponding acts of the most intelligent, the most 
honest, and the most public-spirited citizens. Some of these philosophers maintain 
that the post-office business would be more efficient and satisfactory in the 
hands of private companies; that the education of youth should be left to parents 
and to voluntary association. The public telegraph is unfavorably compared with 
the private telegraph; the public railway with the private railway; the public water- 
supply, light supply, and street-car service with the corresponding enterprises in the 
hands of private companies. 

The teachings of the Lazssez faire philosophers have been reinforced by the greed 
of business corporations and joint stock companies which, by voluntary association 
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have acquired the power to exact tribute from the public. Judge Hubbard, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Attorney for the Northwestern Railway, says that a business 
corporation for the purpose of private gain ought never to have been allowed to exist. 
This astute and experienced lawyer knows, as we may charitably suppose that 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Sumner do not know, that the courts of law have 
not been equal to the task of protecting the property of the stock-holders of a joint 
stock company. On the contrary, he knows that the judiciary has been an effective 
agency for unjustly appropriating the property of the minority of the stock-holders. 
As they have failed to do justice to the members of the business corporations, much 
more have they failed to effectively guard the rights of the less-interested public. 

In England, and especially in the United States, through the teachings of Lazssez 
faire philosophers, appealing as they do to a most inveterate prejudice, and through 
lust for private gain, voluntary associations have shown a marked tendency to 
encroach upon civil government and to discredit all public endeavor. Switzerland 
has been peculiarly fortunate in this respect. No propaganda has appeared to array 
the individual against the State, and the poverty of the country has protected the 
people from the greed of business corporations. On the other hand, the people have 
used their towns, their communes, their cantons, and their general government, as. 
voluntary associations which included them all, associations in which all have a 
sympathetic interest. ‘Their public roads have long been the pride of the State and 
the admiration of foreigners. The same is true of the public telegraph. ‘The citi- 
zen of Geneva pays the State nine dollars a year for a telephone service, such as 
costs the citizen of New York more than ten times as much paid to a company 
organized for private gain. The people of Switzerland are really coming to feel 
that their State, with its various subdivisions, is the most interesting and inspiring 
friendly society which it would be possible for them to join. (3) Democracy will 
not have a fair chance until the people are taught to look upon their government 
with a friendly sympathy. They are not likely to do this so long as leaders in 
education teach that government is a necessary evil. Teaching people to confide in 
a government so esteemed is like teaching mothers to substitute snakes for kittens 
for their children to play with. It will not succeed where there are those who 
appeal to the ancient prejudice. 








153 CHE SSCAISSEZ FAIRE’ SVE OR YOr 
GOVERNMENT. 


(1) Modern Views of Money = Making.—A 
second result is a change in the attitude of econ- 
omists towards state interference. When people 
thought that every business man was trying to 
serve himself at the expense of the community, a 
large number of restrictions of all kinds were 
brought into play. The commercial legislation of 
past centuries was a mass of such restrictions. 
Adam Smith and his successors showed that the 
bulk of this legislation had a very different effect 
from what was intended. Instead of preventing 
extortion, it prevented mutual service. Instead 
of enabling the nation as a whole to make money, 
it interfered with the development of its resources 
and the wise application of its labor. To so great 
an extent were the economists able to point out 
the evil results of mistaken legislation, that in the 
popular mind the teaching of economics has be- 
come synonymous with the effort to reduce the 
activity of government to a minimum. ‘The 
phrase Laissez fatre, latssez passer (let things 
take their own course), which was the motto of 
the physiocrats, has taken an exaggerated hold 
on the public imagination, and has been re- 
garded as a fundamental axiom of economic 





science, when it isin fact only a practical maxim 
of political wisdom, subject to all the limitations. 
which experience may afford.—‘‘ Economics,” by 
Arthur Twining Hadley, pp. 11, 12. 


(2) Private Enterprise.—As it is, however, 
they seem to have read backward the parable of 
the talents. Not to the agent of approved effi- 
ciency do they consign further duties, but to the 
negligent and blundering agent. Private enter- 
prise has done much and done it well. Private 
enterprise has cleared, drained and fertilized the 
country, and built the towns—has excavated 
mines, laid out roads, dug canals, and embanked 
railways; has invented and brought to perfection, 
ploughs, looms, steam engines, printing presses, 
and machines innumerable; has built our ships, 
our vast manufactories, our docks; has established 
banks, insurance societies, and the newspaper 
press; has covered the sea with lines of steam 
vessels, and the land with electric telegraphs. 
Private enterprise has brought agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce to their present height, 
and is now developing them with increasing rapid- 
ity. Therefore, do not trust private enterprise. 
On the other hand, the State so fulfillsits protect- 
ive function as to ruin many, delude others, and 
frighten away those who most need succour; its 
national defenses aresoextravagantly and yet ineffi- 
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ciently administered, as to call forth almost daily 
complaint, expostulation or ridicule; and as the 
nation’s steward, it obtains from some of our 
vast public estates a minus revenue. Therefore, 
trust the State. Slight the good, faithful servant 
and promote the unprofitable one from one talent 
to ten.—Spencer’s Essays, ‘‘ Moral, Political and 
“Esthetic,” p. 53. 

(3) Swiss Enterprise.— While I was in Geneva 
the city gained possession of the lighting plant of 
an outlying district which had previously been in 
hands of a company. 

In a former letter I told you that wherever there 
was anew building there were smokestacks near, 
but in Geneva I saw much new building and 
almost an entire absence of smokestacks. 

A few years ago the city began to utilize the 
power of the Rhone river, which comes out of the 
lake in a mighty torrent. They needed the water 
of the lake in their streets and houses, and they 
made the river pump the water. 

The watch industry was languishing, on account 
of competition with the machine made watch in 
America and elsewhere. The city corporation de- 
veloped a system for distributing power to the 
local manufacturers through the pressure of water 
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pumped from the Rhone by the Rhone. This 
gave a stimulus to many industries and more 
and more power was demanded. When experi- 
ence had demonstrated the economy of electricity 
as anagency for lighting, and for the distribution of 
power, the city gained possession of all electrical 
appliances and attached them to their mill on the 
Rhone. By all these demands the power of the 
river as developed within the city limits was ex- 
hausted, and the demand for power to be used in 
manufacture was rapidly increasing. 

To meet the demand the city government 
secured a site four miles down the river, where 
they have constructed a dam of stone, which 
appears as permanent as Niagara Falls, and where 
they get an immense head of water. This new 
mill is now nearing completion. From it, power 
will be distributed by electricity and sold to small 
manufacturers in the city and suburbs. On my 
return to the city from my visit to the new mill I 
rode with a manufacturer from Zurich. He said 
that their company bought power from a private 
company, and that they paid three dollars for 
power which costs the Genevese manufacturer 
only two dollars.—/Jesse Macy, in ‘“American Joure 
nal of Sociology,” July, 1896. 


A banker, having listened to a lecture in which there were frequent references 
to public opinion and social consciousness, remarked to me that all this talk about 


social consciousness was ‘‘ nonsense. 
There is no such thing.’’ ‘There is 
an individual consciousness: nothing 


more. Individuals have opinions, but 
there is no such thing as public 
opinion. It has taken more than 


six thousand years of perpetual agony 
for the human race to develop a 
clear comprehension of the individual 
consciousness. There was a family 
consciousness, a consciousness of tribe 
and race, a class consciousness, a caste 
consciousness, a guild consciousness, 
and a State consciousness; and last 
of all, at the end of the ages, there 
has been developed the consciousness 
of the individual. And the intoxi- 
cated victim of the new idea is 
disposed to turn his back upon the his- 
tory of the race and deny its existence. 

But the advent of the individual 
consciousness has introduced much 


confusion into all reasoning about the State. 





Thomas Hobbes. From a Portrait in his ‘‘Leviathan’’ (1651). 


Plato and Aristotle held long and 


intelligent discourses about the nature of the State without once suggesting that 
there could be such a thing as a conflict between the individual and the State. 
They assumed that man’s proper nature is political or social; that the perfect man 
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requires the perfect city; that the one cannot exist without the other. There would 
have been war in the little Greek heaven if a modern individualist had come stalk- 
ing into the midst. The consciousness of a conflict between the individual 
and the State is distinctly modern. Yet the events leading to this consciousness are 
ancient and honorable. ‘They are closely associated with the habit of Hebrew 
prophet and Christian teacher, who, in the name of righteousness, have stood up in 
the integrity of their own souls and been willing to defy tyrannical rulers. Such 
conduct is fitted to call attention to the importance of the individual. Surely the 
believer in modern democracy ought not to object to the attainment of a sense of 
the sacredness of the rights of the individual, for it is absolutely essential to the 
democratic State. A temporary inconven- 
lence arises from a coincidence of the new 
ideas with ancient institutions. 

In a former chapter we have seen that a 
distinct enunciation of the principle of 
modern democracy occurred in England in 
the midst of the Puritan Revolution, along 
with a distinct recognition of the principle 
of religious toleration. We cannot be far 
from the truth in assuming that already 
leading minds were gaining a distinct appre- 
hension of the importance of the individual. 

Just after the beheading of Charles L., 
Hobbes wrote his great book, called Zhe 
Leviathan. In this he propounded his 
famous Contract Theory of the State. Ac- 
| a =) cording to Hobbes the material from which 
Marrer,FoR™M : a the State is made is separate and distinct in- 
i = dividuals. Before the State is formed these 
individuals are in ‘what he calls a ‘“‘state of 
nature.’’ In this state of nature each indi- 
vidual has a right toall goods. In this state 
of nature the individuals are equal, or at 
least each individual readily finds his match 
in another. Each individual having a right - 
to all things naturally puts forth his powers 
to vindicate his right. ‘This leads to univer- 
sally diffused and perpetual war of equals 
against equals. The end of such a state is 
annihilation unless the reason of man can find a way of escape. 

According to Mr. Hobbes deliverance is attained by each individual contracting 
with every other individual to surrender as large a share of his right to all goods 
as the others surrender. ‘Then in order to see that this contract is enforced 
and perpetuated a sovereign is chosen. (1) Thus the people pass from a “state 
of nature” into a ‘‘state of civil society.’? Having chosen the sovereign the 
people have only one right left, one duty: it is the duty to obey. They have no 
right of revolution, no right to a voice in the government, no voice in the choice of 
rulers. ; 

In Hobbes’ State we see a clear conception of the individual side by side with 
the baldest Asiatic view of government. After the State is formed the only thing 
permitted to the individual is obedience. Yet the State is created by the act of 
individuals contracting with individuals. Yet even Hobbes does not admit that 
there is in his State a conflict between the individual and the government. (2) So 
appalling, in his view, is that state of nature from which the State preserves the 






















































































Frontispiece to Hobbes’ ‘‘ Leviathan,’’ Published in 1651. 
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individual, that it is better for the individual to obey, whatever may be the con- 
sequences. 

The successors of Hobbes have been little affected by the hobgoblin of a state of 
nature, which was a creation of his fervid imagination, but they have been pro- 
foundly affected by the contrast which he has drawn between the individual and 
the government. Hobbes’ view of government holds, in large part, to the present 
day, while there has been a growing sense of the importance of the individual. 
Cords of books on politics and ethics have appeared during the last two centuries in 
which may be found the assumption that there is a natural and inevitable conflict 
between the individual and the State. 

If the one business of the State is that of governing, and government is 
defined as an agency for controlling the conduct of men by brute force, then 
there is conflict between the individual and the State so long as men survive who 


retain the individual consciousness. 


Under an economy of force Mr. Hobbes and 


Sir Henry Maine are correct in their reasoning that the natural form of govern- 


ment is that of a monarchy or a despotism. 


absurdity. 


Under such a system democracy is an 


The individualist is either forced to the position of the anarchist favoring no 
government at all, or he must consent to perpetual war between the State and the 
individual, or he must cease to think upon the subject, that is, he must cease to 


be an individualist. 


Under a government founded upon force there:can be no peace until the sub- 
jects of the government are crowded back into the earlier state in which they 


lose their individuality and are content with only a class consciousness. 


Democracy 


will have no fair trial while the great body of the citizens believe either in anarchy 


or despotism. 


16. MAN VERSUS THE STATE. 


(1) Political Unity.—The only way to erect 
such a common power, as may be able to defend 
them from the invasion of foreigners, and the in- 
juries of one another, and thereby to secure them 
in such sort, as that by their own industry, and by 
the fruits of the earth, they may enrich themselves 
and live contentedly, is to confer all their power 
and strength upon one man, or upon one assembly 
of men, that may reduce all their wills, by plural- 
ity of voices, unto one will: which is as much as 
to say, to appoint one man, or assembly of men, to 
bear their person; and every one to own, and 
acknowledge himself to be the author of whatso- 
ever he that so beareth their person, shall act, or 
cause to be acted, in those things which concern 
the common peace and safety; and therein to sub- 
mit their wills, every one to his will, and their 
judgments, to his judgment. 

This is more than concert, or concord; it is a 
real unity of them all, in one and the same per- 
son, made by covenant of every man with every 
man, in such manner, as if every man should 
say to every man, ‘‘I authorize and give up my 
right of governing myself, to this man, or to this 
assembly of men, on this condition, that thou give 
up thy right of governing thyself, to him, and 
authorize all his actions in like manner.” 

This done the multitude so united in one per- 
son is called a ‘‘commonwealth,” in Latin 
civitas. This is the generation of that great ‘‘Le- 
viathan,’’ or rather, to speak more reverently, of 
that ‘‘moral god’’ to which we owe under the ‘‘im- 
mortal God’’ our peace and defense. For by this 
authority, given him by every particular man in 
the commonwealth, he has the use of so much 





power and strength conferred on him, that by ter- 
ror thereof, he is enabled to perform the wills of 


_them all, to peace at home, and mutual aid against 


their enemies abroad. 

And in him consisteth the essence of the com- 
monwealth; which, to defend it, is ‘‘one person, 
of whose acts a great multitude, by mutual cove- 
nants one with another, have made themselves 
every one the author, to the end he may use the 
strength and means of them all, as he shall think 
expedient for their peace and common defense.”’ 
And he that carrieth this person is called ‘‘ Sover- 
eign,” and said to have ‘‘sovereign power;” and 
every one besides, his ‘ subjects.’’ — Hobbes’ 
“‘ Leviathan,” Fart IT, Chap. XVII. 

(2) Unity of Power.—So that it appeareth 
plainly, to my understanding, both from reason 
and Scripture, that the sovereign power, whether 
placed in one man, as in monarchy, or in one as- 
sembly of men, as in popular and aristocratic 
commonwealths, is as great as possibly men can be 
imagined to make it. 

And though of so unlimited a power, men may 
fancy many evil consequences, yet the conse- 
quences of the want of it, which is perpetual 
war of every man against his neighbor, are much 
worse. 

The condition of man in this life shall never 
be without inconveniences; but there happeneth 
in no commonwealth any great inconvenience 
but what proceeds from the subject’s disobedi- 
ence, and breach of the covenants, from which 
the commonwealth has its being. And whosoever 
thinking sovereign power too great, will seek to 
make it less, must subject himself to the power 
that can limit it, that is tosay, to a greater.—/67d., 
Part Il., Chap. XX. 
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1'7. THE STATE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


In the first chapter reference was made to the distinction between the State and 
the Government. We are now in a condition to get a clearer idea of this distinc- 
tion. The difference has been emphasized because of the coexistence of two con- 
tradictory theories of the State. When we use the word Government, from inveterate 
habit we give to it the Asiatic signification of repression and force. Several times 
in these lessons I have said that governing was only one of the functions of the State. 
In such statements I have had in view the Oriental ideaof repression. Yet I have 
also used the word in an entirely different sense; I have made it include all sorts of 

state activity. Government is the only word in common use which expresses that 
idea. In this sense, the State governs in the maintenance of libraries as well as in 
. the punishment of crimes. In this sense, Gov- 
; CS ernment is the concrete embodiment and expres- 

sion of the State. It is the State in action. 

There are then two contradictory meanings 
to the word Government corresponding to the 
Western State and the Asiatic anti-State, respec- 
tively. In the anti-State, governing means the 
forcing of the people to obey the ruler. In the 
democratic State it means the free and conscious 
activity of a self-conscious people. I have asso- 
ciated the anti-State with Asia because there it 
has found most perfect expression. ‘The State, 
in the new sense, is only in process of attain- 
ment. In all actual States the two hostile prin- 
ciples are seeking expression. 

Several years ago, I think it was soon after 
an anarchist had attempted the life of William 
I., Bismarck secured the passage of laws for 
putting down the Socialist propaganda. Having 
secured the necessary votes, the Chancellor re- 
marked, ‘“‘Now for the pig-sticking.”’ (1) In 

Fiiperot Willianitl’ this remark Bismarck represented the anti-State 
of Germany. He exhibited a spirit which is 
inseparable from an attempt to govern by force. It isa spirit which in the West 
breeds revolution, assassination and anarchy; in the East it has tended to dehumanize 
a large part of the race. German citizens have been induced by this brutal chal- 
lenge to vote in increasing numbers for socialist candidates. Not that they believe 
in socialism. But in this way they may‘offer most effective resistance to the destruc- 
tive policy of their rulers. A London socialist said to me: “If we could but have 
two months of the German Emperor we would elect a socialist House of Commons.”’ 
‘The fact that socialism in Germany grows under a policy of repression shows that 
the German people think more of their State than they do of their rulers. 

Sitce the assassination of the Empress of Austria a consultation has taken place 
among the rulers of European States as to more effective methods for the suppres- 
siou of anarchy. We can imagine that these rulers would look into the circum- 
stances of the birth and education of the present known anarchists. It is said, of 
the one in question, that he was born in a brothel, exposed by his parents, brought 
up by cruel keepers, having received kindly treatment at the hands of no human 
being. In adult manhood his character was not lovely, and he fell an easy prey to 
revolutionary propaganda. Now, if the rulers of Europe should consult together 
and adopt effective means for securing to every subject born in their States his natural 
right to kind and loving nurture, they would be building their States upon sure 
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foundations, and incidentally they would be putting down anarchy. If, on the other 
hand, they lay plans for the destruction of adult anarchists in the pig- sticking spirit of 
the German Chancellor then these rulers of Europe are themselves enemies of their 
States. They are themselves anarchists of a far more dangerous type than those 
whom they would destroy. 

The anti-State is founded upon the assumption that some men are born to exer- 
cise authority over other men. Governments have in the main been founded upon 
this principle. The natural effect of this principle is to destroy the moral basis of 
the Stateand to introduce universal anarchy. The natural tendency of governments 
has been to destroy the State. ‘This tendency has been resisted by organizations of 
men pitted against the government. The State has been preserved and gradually 
built up out of forces inherent in the people in opposition to the governments which 
have been bent upon their destruction. The State is founded upon the recognition 
of a moral law binding upon all the people. This law is not artificially and arbi- 
trarily imposed; it is recognized as a fact of 
human nature. The attempt to govern men by 
force does violence to the primary and universal 
moral sense. In the Orient resistance to the 
threatened anarchy of force has taken the form 
of caste. In the West resistance has more and 
more taken the form of conscious and voluntary 
association. _ 

In 1888, I attended the funeral of John 
Mandeville at Mitchelstown, Ireland. Mande- 
ville had been a political prisoner, and had died, 
as was alleged, from the effects of treatinent 
received in prison. At that time Ireland was 
governed nominally by a strong Tory Ministry 
in England, which was pursuing a _ resolute 
policy of coercion. The Tory Ministry was sup- , 
ported by the active codperation of the Pope of 
Rome, who had issued an order positively for- 
bidding his Catholic subjects to engage in the 
“Boycott ’’ (2) or the so-called “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” (3) which were the most. effective weap- 
ons in the handsof the Irish National League One eteetene 
for resistance to the English government. Ire- 
land was really being governed by a voluntary association called a National 
League. It was already weil understood that the coercive policy was a failure. 
So ‘said members of the army of occupation.. So said the editor of a Tory 
paper in Ireland, who at the time was engaged in writing a history of the Eng- 
lish occupation of Ireland. But could not the most powerful nation in the 
world bring into subjection a disarmed, poverty-stricken, and feeble folk? Let 
six hundred years of English effort to govern Ireland answer that question. If 
England should succeed in coercing Ireland then England would not be England. 
England is to-day the most powerful government on earth because the government 
has at all times confronted unauthorized voluntary associations which would not be 
coerced. Democracy has come into the English Constitution by these unauthorized 
forces gaining control of, or becoming the Government. The Cabinet is itself an 
example of an unauthorized voluntary association which in course of time has gath- 
ered to itself the control of legislation and administration. 

The modern State is strong according as it approaches the ideal of a voluntary 
association including all the people. It is weak and tends to anarchy according as 
the idea of repression by brute force lingers in the minds of citizens. 
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17. THE STATE AND THE ‘GOVERN- 
MENT. 


(1) Anti-Soclalistic Law.—The anti-Socialistic 
law being only enacted for a twelve months, was 
renewed in 1880, and again in 1884, 

Finally in 1889 it was sought to make it perma- 
nent, but, although the bill, minus the clause giv- 
ing power to expel the Socialists, was carried 
in the Reichstag by a majority of fifty-five, it was 
finally dropped by the Government ( Jan., 1890) and 
the anti-Socialist law ceased to operate. The 
abandonment of coercion was followed by the fall 
of Bismarck (March 17, 1890), and then it became 
evident that the cause of both was an acute dif- 
ference of opinion between the Emperor and his 
Chancellor as to the best method of dealing with. 
Social Democracy. 

The Emperor wished to try Richard Plantage- 
net’s policy, when he met the revolted peasants of 
Essex and Kent with the brave words, ‘J will be 
your leader.”’ 

Bismarck had already tried the experiment and 
was satisfied that ‘‘it was of no use, since God had 
not implanted in the workingman the faculty of 
contentment.”’ 

Besides, the wrath of the capitalists was a more 
serious thing for the State than the grumbles of 
the workingmian. 


* * * * *% * 


However, William II. was not to be daunted. 
He not only proposed an international congress 
of labor, which assembled, and did good work, 
but he caused a Sunday bill to be brought into the 
Reichstag, securing to the workers, with some ex- 
ceptions, Sunday rest for the whole twenty-four 
hours, besides six clear days holiday in the year. 

The new imperial policy was to veil large and 
generous concessions under a guise of savage 
threats, uttered ina tone of relentless autggracy. 

But the Social Democrats accepted the first as 
only the due of the people, and used the second as 
ameaus of obtaining further sympathy for their 
cause, 

The concessions referred to were the act for the 
insurance of workingmen against old age and dis- 
ablement from sickness or accident, by means of a 
combination of the workmen, the employer and 
the state. 

This act has been a great success. Other acts 
for the protection of the lives and health of the 
working-classes, and for the regulation of the rela- 
tions between journeymen, apprentices and their 
masters, followed. Since April, 1894, no children 
under thirteen can be employed in factories, and 
only above that age in cases where elementary 
education is not obligatory on the parents. 
Women cannot be made to work more than eleven 
hours a day nor for a month after giving birth to 
a child. 

But the ameliorating effect of these concessions 
was destroyed and the Social Democratic move- 
ment stimulated by the spienetic speeches which 
the emperor thought fit to make about this time. 

But his speech to the recruits of the Foot Guards 
at Potsdam outdid everything he had hitherto 
said in its almost brutal extravagance. ‘‘ You 
have, my children, sworn allegiance tome. That 
means that you have given to me body and soul. 
You have only one enemy and that is my enemy. 
With the present Socialist agitation I may order 
you—which God forbid—to shoot down your rela- 
tives, your brothers, and even your parents, ang 
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then you must obey me without a murmur,’’— 
(‘‘Annual kegtster,” 1891, pp. 280-282.) 

The answer to these imprudent attacks came in 
the form of a mute remonstrance on the part of the 
people, who gave a vote in 1893 for the Social 
Democrat program of no less than 1,786,738— 
more than seventeen times as numerous as that of 
1871. 

And thus William II., instead of effecting his 
end of suppressing the Social Democratic Agita- 
tion, very considerably stimulated it, and impaired 
uot a little his much prized prestige.—Heath, in 
“Contemporary Review,’ Oct., 1898. 

(2) Boycotting.—A boycott is a combination 
against a landlord, a tradesman, employer, or 
other person, to cease social or business relations 
with him, and to induce othersto withhold having 
relations with him, 

It is also used in agreements, not to use certain 
articles, or the articles of a certain manufacturer, 
on the ground that they have been produced in 
ways or under conditions condemned by the 
parties dictating the boycott. ; 

The word is derived from the name of Captain 
Boycott (sometimes written Boycatt), who was, in 
1880, living at Lough Mask House, County Mayo, 
Ireland, as land agent to Lord Erme, an Irish 
nobleman. 

The population of the region for miles around 
resolved to have nothing to do with him, and as. 
far as possible to prevent any one else from having 
anything todo with him. His life appeared to be 
in danger—he had to claim police protection. .. . 
To prevent civil war the authorities had to send a 
force of soldiers, and Captain Boycott’s harvests. 
were brought in, guarded always by the little 
army. 

This proceeding was the origin of the word, and 
its origin has undoubtedly contributed to the 
prejudice which the court feels toward acts called 
by thisname. The ideaof the courts has uniformly 
been that the word implied lawless violence, or 
what led directly to it —Bliss, “Encyclopedia of 
Soctal Reform.”’ 

(3) The Plan of Campaign.—The Plan of Cam- 
paign in Ireland was organized in 1886, and was. 
sustained and encouraged by the members of the 
National League, chiefly in the Luggacurren, 
Mitchelstown, Ponsonby, O’Grady, Brooke, and 
Leader estates. 

In each case the tenants, after presenting their. 
demands regarding a reduction of rent, the 
amount of back rent they are willing to pay, and 
other conditions, if they meet with a refusal, place 
the sum they consider due in a common purse, 
which is committed to the custody of a trustee, 
usually either a politician or a priest. 

The trustee notifies his willingness to settle with 
the landlord on the terms that have been con- 
certed, expressing the determination otherwise to 
use the fund in defending the tenants against evic- 
tion or vexatious legal proceedings and in support 
of the evicted. 

The landlords formed a corporation, or league, 
for the purpose of combating the Plan of Cam- 
paign by advancing money to embarrassed land- 
lords and working vacant farms from which the 
tenants had been evicted. They also organized a 
subsiding emergency committee, which undertook 
to furnish tenants or care-takers for evicted farms, 
and sheriff's deputies to enforce writs of ejectment. 
In some cases new tenants were imported from 
the Protestant districts.—‘‘4ppleton’s Cyclopedia 
Annual 1888, Great Britain,’ p. 392. 
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18. VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION, 


Above all countries America is the home of government by voluntary association. 
Our Virginians came for the most part because they wanted tocome. So long as 
there were attempts to govern them by repression there were rebellions and manifest 
tendencies to anarchy. Left to manage their affairs in their own way the colony 
became strong and prosperous. ‘The town meeting organized on board the May- 
flower is but a type of thousands of similar acts where a group of friends and neigh- 
bors have gone into the wilderness to plant a church, or have organized a new 
township, a school district, or a county. Americans have by conscious volition 
organized all their governments, local and general. (1) 

Voluntary movement has for the most part outrun formal legal authority. Iowa 
may be taken as a type of what has happened in many places. The State was 
founded by people who crossed the Mississippi in violation of law, adopted for them- 
selves a system of local ‘government, and took possession of the land yet unsurveyed 
by the Federal government. In each neighborhood minute’ regulations were 
adopted securing to each ‘‘settler’’ an equitable 
share of both wooded and prairielands. They 
created a system of registration and convey- 
ance of titles to land which still belonged to the 
United States government. When Congress 
threatened eviction the settlers threatened seces- 
sion. In course of time all the property rights 
which had grown up under the voluntary asso- 
ciations were recognized as legal. This conti- 
nent has been occupied and its governments 
organized by the free will of the people. 

The greatest strength and the greatest weak- 
ness of the American State comes from the 
training of the people in free and voluntary ad 
association. (2) The movement for Independ- Alexander Hamilton the “Father of the Ametican 
ence was strong according as it secured the 
free and voluntary support of the people of the Thirteen Colonies. During the War 
the Continental Congress was comparatively strong since the people gave it voluntary 
support. After the War it collapsed, disowned by the people. The new Constitution 
was the result of avoluntary movement among thecitizens. "The General Government 
has been strong according as the conviction has prevailed that it is an organization for 
the better fulfillment of their wishes. It has been weak according as the conviction 
has prevailed that it represents coercion in all our school districts, townships, towns, 
cities, counties, States, as well as the General Government. All effective strength 
rests upon the belief that the government is an agency for the accomplishment of 
desirable ends. "The man who feels that he is a subject from compulsion is a natu- 
ral enemy to the government and is hence a source of weakness toit. The per- 
fection of strength is reached when all the people have a supreme interest in the 
State with its various branches, as being the one Society which includes them all, 
and is capable of responding to every righteous demand. 

But in America, as perhaps in almost no other country, has government been 
weakened by voluntary associations which do not include all the people. Political 
parties are voluntary associations and one political party cannot include all the people. 
It is possible, however, for the party system, as an agency for seeking a wise policy of 
government, to so represent the whole people, that all the people may “be served and the 
State strengthened. But with the advent of the ‘‘Spoils System” into American 
politics, the party has tended to become an association of a few citizens who gain 
control of government and exercise its powers for the private gain of the few. 
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\ 
Through the party machine which is inseparable from the spoils system in party 
politics, the people suffer at the hands of the few, and the government is correspond- 
ingly weakened. 

All except extreme anarchists concede that that the police ought to be con- 
trolled by the one association including all the people. Yet in America a consid- 
erable part of the police business has gone into the hands of private associations. 
A government cannot allow the police business to drift out of its hands and still be 
in the true sense a government. 

I have already referred to the growth of private business corporations which 
encroach upon the field of government. Professor Jevons, in view of the many 
powers which in one way or another control us, refers to the ‘‘State as among the 
least of the powers to which we are subject.’’? If this could be said in England it 
is even more applicable in America. Our State surely is complicated enough at 
best. We cannot permit private dominion to be added without its weakening the 
State. 

_ Associations of employers of labor and the associations of laborers include only 
a minority of the people, vet they become organized and pitted against each other. 
These private organizations tend to usurp the powers of government and threaten 
the safety of the State. The industrial revolution involves increased power of associ- 
ation. ‘This means increased power in the State. The State being the one associ- 
ation including all the people cannot safely permit itself to be over-shadowed by 
ally minor association or group of associations. 

Notwithstanding the well-known fact that our State is itself a product of volun- 
tary association formed in comparatively recent times, yet, because we give to the 
agents of the State the name government, there is a strong race tendency in case of 
any apparent conflict between State and citizen or private association to side against 
the government. We still look upon the agents of this association into which we 
have solemnly entered as ina sense our enemy, as something to be dreaded. When 
our legislatures meet we tremble ; when they adjourn we breathe easier. So long 
as the people believe that their governments are dangerous, they are likely to be 


dangerous. 


It requires long and patient training to attain both the realization and 


the fact of a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 





18. VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION. 


(1) The True Origin of the State.—Just as we 
have shown that itis, at the bottom, an idea or 
sentiment that creates a Nation out of an aggre- 
gate of men; that where without this sentimental 
element we have only a mechanical union, or com- 
plexus of atoms, withit, we have a higher, more 
intimate, permanent, psychological unity ; so, in 
like manner, itis true that in the State, in the body 
politic, we have a unity created out of a mere sum 
or individuals by means of a sentiment of com- 
munity of feeling and mutuality of interest, and 
this sentiment finds expression in the creation of a 
political power, and the subjection of the com- 
munity to its authority. 

Astheeminent Austrian publicist, Jellinek, has 
put it, ‘‘The inner ground of the origin of the 
State is the fact that an aggregate of persons has 
a conscious feeling of itsunity, and gives expres- 
sion to this unity by organizing itself as a collect- 
ive personality, and. constituting itself as a voli- 
tional and active subject.”” That is to say, in 
effect, that this essential psychological element 
must first exist subjectively in the minds of the 
people, and then become objective in laws and 
political institutions. It thus follows that while 
this subjective element of unity is the essential 


element of the State, it alone is not sufficient 
to constitute a State. 

The body politic cannot be said to be created 
until the desires. that this feeling engenders 
have become outwardly realized by the erection 
of a common governing authority. Other con- 
ditions favoring, or at least not hindering, the 
objective realization will always follow the subjec- 
tive inclination.—‘‘ 7he Nature of the State,” by 
Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph.D., pp. 119, 
120. 

(2) The Nature of the State.—To repeat, then, 
what was made plain in the last chapter, there is 
no onus upon the State to justify its existence as 
an infringement upon a predicated natural freedom 
of the individual. Sucha freedom we have shown 
to be a myth and an impossibility. Liberty, as 
equivalent to a condition in which there exists a 
certain sphere of activity in which the individual 
is protected from outside interference by some 
power other than that based upon his own physical 
strength, is only possible in a political com- 
munity. Hence, if there be a necessity to demon- 
strate the moral right of the State to be, apart 
from, and in addition to, the question whether it 
subserves the ends for which it was established, 
such a right of existence may be said to rest upon 
the consent of the People collectively expressed. 
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That this is so, is obvious from the fact that should | abolish all civil control and to re-establish a régime 
the entire community, or a dominant portion | of complete animality, it could do so.—Jézd., pp. 
thereof, decisively determine, in any given case to | 726, 727. 
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I3. NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES.—Western States Still Influenced by Asiatic Ideas. 

14. ‘*THE TYRANNY OF MAJORITIES.’’—Majorities are Dreaded because Democracy is Viewed 
by Oriental Eyes. 

15. LAISSEZ FAIRE THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 
The Less there is the Better. Anarchy is the Logical Conclusion, 

16. MAN VERSUS THE STATE&.—The Consciousness of the Individual Coinciding with Asiatic 
Views of Government Creates War between Man and the State. 

17. THE STATE AND THE GOVERNMENT. —There are Really Two of Each Founded upon Con- 

} tradictory Principles. Modern Democracy a Reaction against Asiatic Government. 

18. VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION.—The American State the Result of Voluntary Association. Great 

Danger to the State from Voluntary Associations Including only a Part of the People. 








QUESTIONS. 


13. Why ts man a political animal? What are the characteristics of the Asiatic Staite? Of the 
Western State? Are moral obligations equal? Why 1s there no common morality in Asia ? 

14. Why has the West been progressive and the East non-progressive? Can there be democracy 
without a common recognition of a supreme moral law? Why does a belief in government by force 
tend to destroy government? Why are people prejudiced against government? Why do men fear 
majorities ? 

15. What is the meaning of Laissez Faire? How did the term come to be applied to the State ? 
How has the theory tended to weaken democracies? What ts the most difficult business the State has 
attempted 2 How has Laissez Faire teaching been reinforced by private greed? Why have the Swiss 
escaped from organized private greed ? 

16. Which comes earlier, individual or public consciousness? Why does individual consciousness 
introduce confusion in the State? Could modern democracy exist without the consciousness of the 
individual 2. Give Hobbes’ contract theory of the State. Did Hobbes admit that the State was at war 
with the individual? Isa government by force necessarily at war with the individual ? 

(7. What does government mean in the Asiatic Anti-State? In the Western democracy? Why 
has socialism increased in Germany? How could European rulers put down anarchy? How do they. 
produce anarchy? In cases of attempts to govern by force do voluntary organizations of the people tend 
to preserve the State? Did the Irish League strengthen the English State ? 

18. How was the American State formed ? How does voluntary association strengthen the State ? 
Do voluntary associations, including only a part of a people, tend to weaken a democracy? Why? 
What ts the effect of the Spoils system ? Of private police 2? Of monopolistic corporations ? 


SUBJECTS <FORSSPECIAL-STUDY, 


The slow growth of public opinion as a reaction against the unrighteousness of rulers. 
Majorities and the substitutes for majorities in deciding questions of government. 

The Laissez Faire theory in Economics and Politics. 

Man versus the State. Ritchie's reply to Spencer. 

The contract theory of the State, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau. 

Voluntary association; in a Despotism and in a Democracy. 
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GENERAL EXTERNAL FACTORS IN ASSOCIATION. 


BY 


H. H. POWERS, Ph.D., Ex-Professor of Economics and Sociology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Cal. 


19. SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


alN the preceding lessons we have considered society as a whole, its charac- 

i ter, its use and its dangers. We have inquired what a society is, how it 
happens to come into existence and what purpose it serves in that econ- 
omy of life which insures its perpetuity. We have now to consider 
society in its parts. First of all the factors which contribute to its forma- 
tion and modify its character, and then, means by which the group inducesits mem- 
bers to do its bidding and further its interests. 

The factors that are first and most fundamental are external to society, in accord- 
ance with the general law that all development is governed by environment. 
These factors are so fundamental that they are generally overlooked. Too often it 
is assumed that the foundation stone of social development is race character. But 

it seems certain that race character is a product of conditions more fundamental and 

ancient than itself. If it seems at times to be quite independent of soil, climate, 
etc., it is only because by long continuance under fixed conditions, it has become so 
rigid that it does not quickly change when those conditions are altered. But the 
indications are that character ultimately yields to environment in every case. It is 
important, therefore, to consider carefully the external factors upon which so much 
depends. 

The first of these is climate which we may consider under its two aspects of heat 
and moisture. Societies are as certainly affected by these factors as vegetation is 
and for this among other reasons that society is dependent upon vegetation. For as 
all animal life depends directly or indirectly on vegetation only those climates which 
are favorable to vegetation are favorable to population, (1) Butit 1s atfamiliar fact 
that a fairly dense population is an indispensable condition of social organization. 
When population is scanty, society never progresses beyond the most elementary 
stages. 

But while climate must be favorable to vegetation it is quite possible to have it 
400 
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too much so. Not only does indolence take the place of industry where nature fur- 
nishes food on too easy terms, but a too luxuriant vegetation seems to be more than 
man can control. (2) Society requires for many reasons that the earth should be 
completely subservient toman. There must be good roads maintained without undue 


“exertion, the raw materials of civilization must be produced by a submissive and 


adaptable agriculture, and destructive forms of life, animal and vegetable, must be 
thoroughly under control. | 

We must consider also the effects of heat and moisture on the material means of 
civilization. Excessive moisture, for instance, seriously interferes with many me- 
chanical processes. The enormous role which paper, iron, gunpowder, etc., play in 
the development of civilization suggests the embarrassment under which a society 
must labor where these materials can not he easily made or preserved. Civilization 
in such a climate must always be a dependent and imported one. 

Most serious of all are the direct effects of climate on the human system. 
is especially obvious in connection with extremes of heat and cold. 
system, like that of all warm blooded animals, can function only at a certain 
temperature. A few degrees one way or the other speedily becomes fatal. By admira- 
ble adaptations nature manages to keep this temperature constant in spite of consid- 
erable changes in temperature of the air. But beyond certain narrow limits the 
bodily heat can be maintained only by artificial means which speedily become bur- 
densome and interfere with those activities necessary for the maintenance of society. 
We have but to notice the difficulties attending the construction of a large building 
in mid-winter to understand that in a climate of constant winter there can be no 
such buildings. The same is true in excessive heat. . Activity increases the bodily 
heat to a painful and, it may be, a dangerous degree, thus producing that aversion 
to work which characterizes the tropics. Spencer argues that a tropical civilization 
normally rests on slavery. When the superiority of unforced labor became apparent 
the seat of civilization was naturally transferred to a cooler clime. 

As the human system will exist only within certain limits of heat, so human 
society in its fuller development is confined within equally inexorable and perhaps 
even narrower limits. Within the limits where society is possible, also, it will as- 
sume various forms and attain various degrees of complexity and perfection accord- 
ing to the sunshine and the rain that fall upon it and the soil in which it strikes its 
root. ‘The neglect of these simple truths has disappointed many hopes and frus- 
trated many efforts for the enlightenment of mankind. 


“has 


The human 





19. SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


(1) Climates and Conditions.—It will occur to 
any one familiar with modern conditions that exist- 
ing societies, at least as represented by political 
conditions, do not always conform to this rule. 
England, for instance, though possessing a fertile 
soil, has a population far greater than her own 
agriculture can support. This is because her vast 
supplies of iron and coal have been turned into 


ties, that is, organizations of men resting | on 
mutual service and imitation, in which even such 
a country as Russia enters as ‘only apart. Keep- 
ing in mind that we are dealing with societies and 
not with nations the seeming exceptions to our 
rule disappear. 

(2) Climatic Influence. — Probably neither of 
these difficulties is fundamental. The question 
naturally arises, why, since population tends al- 
ways to increase, does not the lavish food supply 





manufactures which she has exchanged tor the 
food products of other lands. The same is true of 
Germany and other countries and the reverse, of 
course, of many others. All this means that in 
certain important respects we now havea world 
society. Indeed, we can not be too strongly on 


our guard against the fallacy of assuming that so- ' 


cieties are coextensive with political divisions. 
Society simply means organization and human or- 
ganizations lap over and include one another in a 
most complicated way. 

A couutry like Russia or even Holland, small 
and unified as it is, includes many societies of a 
certain order. On the other hand there are socie- 





of the tropics produce a correspondingly dense 
population? And if there were such a dense pop- 

ulation endowed with the same cnergy as that of 
the temperate zones would it not master the luxu- 
riant life of the tropics with equal ‘ease ? 

In that case we should have in the tropics 
simply a much denser population but one work- 
ing just as hard for its living and mastering 
nature quite as effectually as in the temperate 
regions, a condition exceptionally favorable to 
civilization. The fact seems to be that the 
exuberant life-power of the tropics is not favorable 
to the production of this particular kind of life.— 
“Principles of Sociology,” by Spencer, Vol. I., p. 34: 
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20. PHYSICAL CONFORMATION OF TERRITORY. 


Important as is the influence of climate on social development, we have abundant 
proof that the most diverse civilizations may grow up in the same climate. ‘The 
climate of Southern Russia is not so very different from that of France, or that of 
China from that of the Eastern United States, but the actual societies existing in 
those countries are very different in kind and very different in maturity. (1) While 
it is difficult to tell just how much a society has been shaped by its present environ- 
ment, and how much by an earlier environment, from which it migrated in historic 
or prehistoric times, (2) a great deal can usually be easily explained by peculiarities 
of the region in which a society is located. Perhaps the most important of these 
peculiarities, especially at first, is the conformation of surface, more particularly the 
presence of mountains or plains. (3) 

It must be borne in mind that the essence of society is a practical union of men 
involving, first, a mutual exchange of services, and second, a solidarity of feeling 
or sense of unity. The second, of course, grows out of the first, in part. The 
development of society, therefore, requires free and frequent communication between 
its different parts, a communication sufficient to develop a sense of community of 
interest and friendship. (4) The difficulty of this communication has always been 
the great obstacle to the development of society. 

Mountains constitute a natural barrier to communication, while plains facilitate 
it. Mountains naturally, therefore, divide territories into areas which tend to de- 
velop distinct civilizations; so distinct that peoples thus separated for a considerable 
time can seldom understand each other’s speech. Such barriers may be crossed, 
but not so easily, or so often but that the peoples they separate, tend to regard each 
other as strangers, or in extreme cases as enemies, people of whom they know little, 
and from whom they therefore hope nothing and fear much. 

Confining ourselves for the present to those cases in which mountain barriers 
effectually separate peoples and mark off distinct civilization areas, it is evident at 
once that they determine the size, and so to a large extent the character of societies. 
For it inheres in the nature of evolution that small and isolated areas should develop 
a less efficient race than large or more exposed ones. For instance, the animals 
or plants of isolated islands are quickly exterminated by those introduced from 
large continents. The latter have met more enemies and overcome more difficul- 
ties, and they quickly demonstrate their superiority. Precisely the same is true of 
small and isolated societies. They may, and often do, present wonderful examples 
of adaptation to their surroundings, but this adaptation is narrow and local. It is 
often ludicrously inadequate to the larger conditions ruling outside. And when the 
broader civilization is encountered the result is predetermined. 

But it frequently happens that a country more or less divided into distinct areas 
by natural barriers acquires a certain unity of organization, either as the result of 
laboriously effected commercial relations or conquest, or pressure of enemies, or, 
most commonly of all, by immigration; a race which has grown up ina large and 
unified area moving into one thus broken up. Common traditions and common 
speech and common religion and customs operate as powerful bonds to hold the 
now separated parts together. Nevertheless, the disintegrating forces at once begin 
to work, ‘The language differentiates into dialects, local peculiarities appear in 
religious and social customs; jealousies and quarrels break out, and conflicts, the 
more bitter, it would often seem, by reason of the conscious kinship, mark a rever- 
sion to an earlier state. It may be that these conflicts will end in a new union 
under the leadership of a virile section,(5) but more frequently the whole falls a 
prey toa stronger people, whose unity has been cemented under more favoring 
natural conditions. 

Mountains are the principal, but by no means the only barriers of this character. 
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Perhaps the most effective of all have been swamps. 
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A civilization thus protected 


is exceedingly slow and backward in its development, but its protection was about 


tthe most effective of any known to the ancient world. 
was due to the very completeness of this protection. 


Indeed, its backwardness 
Into the inaccessible swamps 


of northeastern Europe the Roman armies and the Roman arts were alike unable to 


penetrate. 


They nursed no culture, but they produced the raw material of a civi- 


lization which was ready to displace that of Rome when the latter had been ener- 


vated and vitiated by its very supremacy. 


Rivers, especially when navigable, have had a profound influence on. social 
development, but this will best be considered in another connection. 


PHYSICAL CONFORMATION OF 
RERRITORY. 


(1) Civilization.—It would of course be unfair 
to cite the present civilization of the United States 
asan example of what its climate can produce, since 
that civilization isin all essential particulars a Kuro- 
pean product, and only very recently imported to 
this country We might as well instance English 
rule in India or Egypt as an illustration of the kind 
of government which those climates tend to pro- 
duce. But if we take the indigenous culture of 
America, that which existed here before Euro- 
peanscame, and compare that with the culture 
which has developed in similar climates elsewhere 
the contrast is still more striking. But in both 
cases we might still be dealing with imported 
civilizations. 


20. 


(2) Race Character.—This is of course the ori- 
gin and meaning of race character, as distinguished 
from environment. We may, perhaps,call it ab- 
sorbed or assimilated environment. 


(3) Conformation of Surface.— Social integra- 
tion is facilitated within a territory which, while 
it is able to support a large population, affords 
facilities for coercing the units of that population ; 
especially if at the same time it is bounded by 
regions offering little sustenance, or peopled by 
enemies, or both. 

Egypt fulfilled these conditions to social inte- 
gration ina high degree. Govermental force was 
unimpeded by physical obstacles within the oc- 
cupied area; and escape from it into the adjacent 
desert, involved either starvation or robbery and 
enslavement by the wandering hordes. Joining 
together these examples of hinderance to social 
integration by some forms of surface and facilita- 
tion by others, we may figuratively say that itis a 
process of welding, which can be effectually car- 
ried on only when there is both pressure and diffi- 
culty in evading that pressure. 

And here, indeed, we are reminded how, in 
extreme cases, the nature of the surface perma- 
nently determines the type of social life it bears. 
From the earliest recorded times, these arid tracts 
in the East have been peopled by Semitic tribes 
having a rudimentary social type fitted to them. 
In like manner the description in Herodotus of 
the Scythian’s mode.of life and social organization 
is substantially the same as that given of the Kal- 
mucks by Pallas. Even were regions fitted for 
nomads to have their inhabitants exterminated, 
they would be re-peopled by refugees from 
neighboring settled societies ; who would similarly 
be compelled to wander by the character of their 
habitat, and would similarly acquire an adapted 
form of union, with its fit ideas, sentiments, 
usages. There is, indeed, a modern instance in 











point: not exactly of a regenesis of an adapted 
type of society, but of a genesis de novo. Since 
the colonization of South America, some of the 
pampas have become the refuges of robber-tribes 
like Bedouins-—‘‘ The Principles of Sociology, by 
Flerbert Spencer, Vol. I., pp. 27, 28. 


(4) Means of Transportation.—It is difficult 
to exaggerate the effect which improvements in 
transportation have had on the development of 
society. Herodotus mentions as one of the won- 
derful things about the Persian empire, its system 
of couriers, by which communication was main- 
tained at an almost incredible rate of speed be- 
tween different parts of the empire. The Roman 
empire was even more dependent on Roman roads 
than on Roman law. ' When,in the Middle Ages, 
communication was ill-provided for, the towns 
not only became independent of necessity but 
they were scarce restrained from constant warfare. 
Their economic policy was incredibly narrow and 
short-sighted, placing new barriers in the way of 
such communication and commerce as was other- 
wise possible. The construction of canals, paved 
highways and railroads, has been accompanied by 
a steady formation of larger social organizations 
and a broadening of policy and sympathy. To 
this must be added the revolutionary changes in 
ocean transportation, which, especially in the last 
quarter century, while well nigh ruining some of 
the economic systems of Europe, have laid the 
foundations, broad and deep, of a world society. 

This influence has been particularly marked in 
the history of our own country. When Wash- 
ington as president visited the great West of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee he reported that the West 
hung to the Union ‘‘by a thread,” and with his 
usual sagacity recommended the construction of a 
road through the Cumberland Gap asa means of 
establishing a firmer union. The indifferent loy- 
alty of the Pacific States during our civil war led 
to the subsidizing of the Pacific railroads as a 
means of assuring their coOperation. Both experi- 
ménts were entirely successful. The civilizing 
influence of all such works is a powerful argument 
for their encouragement. It has an important 
bearing on certain pending questions of national 
policy, such as the Nicaraugua Canal. 


(5) National Unity.—It is hardly necessary to 
direct the reader’s attention to so familiar an ex- 
ample as Greece. Such unity as they had was 
acquired before they came to Greece, and steadily 
diminished while there. Once or twice it seemed 
as if internal dissensions were about to end in 
consolidation under the leadership of Athens or 
some. other vigorous state, but sympathies were 
too narrow and policies too short-sighted. Sub- 
jection to Macedon and Rome was the natural 
alternative. 
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21. GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 


Under this head we have to consider the relation of societies to one another as 
determined by situation. This is, of course, but a larger aspect of the general sub- 
ject of conformation of territory. 

We have seen that isolation is unfavorable to social development. Contact, 
friendly or hostile, with other societies has always been a characteristic of progres- 
Sive societies. But as success in a battle always depends in part on the ability to 
choose the time and place for fighting, so contact between two societies usually 
profits most that one which can best control the conditions of that contact. The 
most favorable situation is therefore that which permits the freest access under the 
most complete control. Distinctly less favorable are those situations which are 
accessible without control or controllable without access. Nations, like families, 
are best off in dwellings well supplied with doors which can be firmly locked. It is 
a pity to have doors that will not lock, still more to have doors that will not open. 
The desirable thing, therefore, is to be surrounded by something which. can be 
made a barrier or a highway at will, like the drawbridge of an ancient castle. 
Nature furnishes but one such boundary, the sea. Its influence in the development 
of civilization has, at all times, been most important. 

The sea as a means of access has ever been the most efficient and economical 
known. Of old, however, the superiority of water communication was much 
greater than now, despite the frailty and inefficiency of the early craft. (1) Con- 
venient access to the sea has, therefore, long been recognized as a prime requisite of 
commercial and social development. (2). 

It must be remembered that simple proximity to the sea is not all that is 
required. Access, in the sense which is here important, depends on having good 
harbors, open and feasible doorways to the sea through which commerce can safely 
come and go. France and Spain are peculiarly blessed with sea coast, but neither 
has ever become a mercantile country because of the lack of harbors. (3) England, 
on the contrary, with her numerous rivers all opening into deep estuaries and 
sheltered bays, presents almost ideal conditions of maritime accessibility. (4) 

But if the sea affords easy access it also affords easy defense. It is easy for ships 
to sail.into the harbor when they are welcome, but exceedingly difficult when they 
are not. To force an entrance into harbor and effect a landing in the face of an 
enemy, requires vastly superior forces. It is now more than eight hundred years 
since England has been successfully invaded, though she has often been opposed by 
greatly superior forces. Even so narrow a strip of sea as the English Channel has 
proved an invincible protection. 

Maritime accessibility is valuable in proportion to the number and importance 
of the countries naturally available as neighbors. Thus England’s insular position 
would have been worth much less had she been situated in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. But she has enjoyed the advantage of having great and powerful societies 
for close neighbors and good customers, while yet being in no danger from them. 
The less ocean the better, only so that there is enough for protection. For this 
reason the Mediterranean has always been favorable to the developments of civiliza- 
tion, for though exposed to constant dangers from behind and scantily provided 
with harbors, the immense range of coast which is easily accessible to Mediterranean 
navigators has always offered large rewards to enterprise and stimulus to progress. (5) 

A country not thus accessible by sea has neither the immunity from attack nor 
the stimulus to progress that this access assures. Necessities of stubborn defense 
and self-preservation develop military efficiency, but the cuitnre side of civilization 
struggles against tremendous odds. Not until unity of organization has essentially 
been achieved over the whole area involved, can the higher phases of civilization 
have an unhampered development. ‘This result has nowhere been fully achieved 
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as yet. (6) 
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Even in that case, however, it must not be supposed that large inland 
territories will be favorable to social development. 
of civilization, although all danger of attack has long since disappeared. 


Siberia has not become a center 
Its rivers 


empty into unnavigable seas and its vast stretches of territory can never by any 


means now known to us be made easily accessible. 
very vastness always suffer from a certain isolation. 


Central Asia must from 
It is difficult to imagine any 


improvement in the arts which would overcome this disadvantage, a disadvantage 


which is in a degree characteristic of all inland regions. 


are likely to remain near the sea. 





The centers of civilization 





21. GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 


(1) Water Communication.—As by meaus of 
water-carriage a more extensive market is opened 
to every sort of industry than what land-carriage 
alone can afford it, soit is upon the sea coast, 
and along the banks of navigable rivers, that in- 
dustry of every kind naturally begins to subdivide 
and improve itself, and itis frequently not till a 

_long time after that those improvements extend 
themselves to the inland parts of the country. 

A broad-wheeled wagon, attended by two men, 
and drawn by eight horses, in about six weeks’ 
time carries and brings back between London and 
Edinburgh near four ton weight of goods. In 
about the same time a ship navigated by six or 
eight men, and sailing between the ports of Lon- 
don and Leith, frequently carries and brings back 
two hundred ton weight of goods. Six or eight 
men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage, can 
‘carry and bring back in the same time the same 
‘quantity of goods between London and Edinburgh 
as fifty broad-wheeled wagons, attended by a hun- 
‘dred men, and drawn by four hundred horses. 
Upon two hundred tons of goods, therefore, car- 
ried by the cheapest land-carriage from London to 
Edinburgh, there must be charged the mainte- 
nance of a hundred men for three weeks, and both 
the maintenance, and, what is nearly equal to the 
miaintenance, the wear and tear of four hundred 
horses as well as of fifty great wagons. 

Whereas, upon the same quantity of goods car- 
ried by water, there is to be charged only the 
maintenance of six or eight men, and the wear 
and tear of a ship of two hundred tons burden, 
together with the value of the superior risk, or 
the difference of the insurance between land and 
water-carriage. Were there no other communica- 
tion between those two places, therefore, but by 
land-carriage, as no goods could be transported 
from the one to the other, except such whose 
price was very considerable in proportion to their 
weight, they could carry on but a small part of 
that commerce which at present subsists between 
them, and consequently could give but a small part 
of that encouragement which they at present mutu- 
ally afford to each other’s industry.—‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” by Adam Smith, LL.D., Vol. I., pp. 
19, 20. 

as Necessity of Seaports.—In the territorial 
struggles of modern nations few things are more 
noticeable than their anxiety to possess seaports. 
The curious running of boundary lines between 
Austria and Hungary has evidently been deter- 
mined by the desire of each to possess a seaport in 
the Adriatic. One of the greatest grievances of 
the Transvaal government is that England has 
prevented her securing an outlet to the sea, and 
‘by the control of Delagoa Bay holds the little re- 
public essentially a prisoner. Above all the policy 














of Russia. has been for many years governed by 
this same purpose. In the Black Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, the Sea of Japan, and the Gulf of Pechili 
she has striven by every means to secure and con- 
trol her access tothe sea. It is hardly too much 
to say that the struggles of modern states are 
primarily to secure harbors. 

(3) Development of Harbors.—This is liable 
to change somewhat now that we have learned 
how to develop harbors artificially, But after all 
an artificial harbor can only be a poor substitute 
for a natural one. It is doubtful, too, whether art 
can ever do more than improve what nature has 
essentially created. 

(4) Maritime Position of Italy.—It is note- 
worthy that throughout its whole history Rome 
seems to have made but a moderate use of naval 
power in spite of the fact that Italy has an enor- 
inous sea coast, and the Roman Empire was nearly 
all accessible by sea. The reason is plainly that, 
in spite of its enormous sea coast, Italy has poor 
harbors and little real access to the sea. Even 
with the expenditure of much labor, Italy can 
boast of only one or two fair harbors (Brindisi and 
Genoa). In spite, therefore, of her commanding 
position and her previous coinmanding importance 
in the government of the world, Italy has never 
occupied a commanding maritime position. 

For similar reasons it may be doubted whether 
any possible shifting in the currents of civilization 
can give to the western coast of the United States 
the importance either in maritime commerce or 
civilization which has been acquired by the 
Atlantic coast. 

(5) Extensive Coast Lines.—This considera- 
tion is again important as indicating the possi- 
bilities of ourown country. What are our prospects 
in the direction of foreign commerce? What is 
our line of least resistance? What is there in our 
resources and our location which bears upon this 
question, and what action on our part will best 
accord with nature’s dispositions in our behalf? 
There are some questions of very remote destiny 
which can be predicted in our case with great 
certainty, and which have a direct and important 
bearing on our immediate policy. It would be 
well if more thought were given to some of the 
most elementary forces which govern social de- 
velopment. 

(6) Balance of Power.—It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that political union is necessary 
to thisend. If instead ofa ‘‘ balance of power ” 
in Europe there were a preponderance of power, 
such that the lesser powers, though still having 
large power of protest and great influence over 
the dominant power would still be constrained to 
keep the peace, the conditions here specified 
would be fulfilled. The proposed Anglo-Saxon 
alliance if fully effected would apparently accom- 
plish this in the widest sense. 


\ 
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22, NATURAL INCENTIVES TO CO-OPERATION. 


We have seen that obstacles to communication greatly hinder social development 
as also those more fundamental obstacles which prevent the growth of population 
itself. It not unfrequently happens, however, that obstacles favor in the long run 
the development which they at first hinder. ‘This happens whenever a way is dis- 
covered of removing the obstacle by combined effort. Such an inducement in the 
long run can not be resisted, and the combination thus formed is in itself society. 

Thus, it is afirmed that among primitive men fishing tribes are as a rule higher 
in the social scale than hunting tribes, the reason being that their occupation more 
easily suggests ways by which they can codperate with advantage and so leads. to 
combination. In the long run this advantage is reversed, and for precisely similar 
reasons, namely, because land occupations, if not so immediately suggestive of co- 
operation, ultimately offer very much larger scope for it. 

A fitful or inadequate rainfall has proved a great civilizer wherever circum- 
stances have made irrigation feasible. Irrigation requires an extensive and stable 
organization of society, but its advantages are so obvious that it puts a premium 
on such organization and secures it far sooner than would otherwise be the case. It. 
is not remarkable that the first great societies developed in artificially watered 
regions, and were, so to speak, based on irrigation. At the present day the same 
influence of irrigation is plainly manifest either in extending the mechanism and 
functions of the state or in consolidating ownership over large areas which will 
permit of private irrigation. (1) 

The natural conditions of Holland are a striking illustration of this same tend-. 
ency. Originally composed of low sandy flats traversed by the many and shifting 
outlets of the Rhine, and constantly threatened by the sea, the country was uninhab- 
itable by individuals living independently, as was the custom in the interior of the 
continent. Only by extensive combination for works of vast labor and importance 
has the development of a civilization in such a country been possible. The accom-. 
plishment of this work imposed by nature has had its natural result on Dutch 
society. Perhaps no people in the world has shown more tenacity of national life 
or stability of organization within itself. Although without natural defences the 
people has ever been one of the most indomitable to be anywhere met with on 
account of this same tenacity of national life and stability of organization. (2) 

Less definable but not less real was the influence of natural conditions on the 
development of Virginia and the New England colonies. The two colonies were 
confronted by the same enemies, and were recruited from essentially the same stock. 
But Virginia had a rich soil adapted to the growing of tobacco and tended irresisti- 
bly toward agriculture.(2) Its territory was deeply intersected by rivers allowing each 
plantation to have its own wharf, and lessening the importance of cities as collecting 
and distributing centers. Local self-sufficiency thus hindered social development. 
New England, on the other hand, was not well adapted to agriculture and its rivers 
were less numerous and practicable. Its development was naturally in the direction 
of manufacture and ocean commerce. But these occupations build cities and call 
inevitably for a much more extensive and complex organization. It was by reason 
of these conditions in large part that New England has played the principal réle in 
the larger task of organizing the great nation. It is noteworthy, too, that in the 
early struggles between Federalists, or organizationists as we may call them, and the 
party of Jefferson, who stood for the utmost local independence, the former found its 
support and leaders in and about New England and the latter in Virginia and the 
South. 

Following farther along this same line we are able to account for many contrasts * 
now visible in the great family of nations. England, for instance, has, by reason of 
natural conditions, developed in the direction of manufactures and commerce. It is. 
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interesting to note the astonishing adaptation of her vast political organization to 


these interests. 


Each part of her vast colonial empire hasa government designed at 


once to secure the order necessary to make industry secure and the liberty needed to 


make it prosperous. 


Without exacting a penny of direct tribute England grows 
rich by making her colonies rich enough to be good customers. 


On the other hand 


it is pathetic to notice how France, without manufactures suitable for colonial trade, 
and with social instincts and organizations which are the product of her exposed 
situation, is attempting to organize a colonial empire which does not prosper, and 
which burdens her with au annual deficit. (3) 





22. NATURALS INCENTIVES’ TO’ -CO- 
OPERATION. 


(1) Use of Water Facilities.—The use of water 
in hydraulic mining in California at an early day 
proved one of the most remarkable organizers ever 
known in ourcountry. The streams available for 
the purpose were remarkably valuable and it took 
very little experience to show that the one who 
tapped the stream highest got the water, perhaps 
quite an unnecessary amount of it, to the detri- 
ment of those lower down. 

Hence, a system of law, the most original per- 
haps that America has ever produced, as well asa 
complex administration, grew up out of this neces- 
sity for joint use of streams. In this case the 
land was parcelled out into small holdings or in- 
dividual claims while the streams remained com- 
mon property. 

California agriculture illustrates, at least in 
some cases, the other solution of the problem. In- 
stead of public control of streams guarding the 
interests of many land-owners, immense tracts of 
land have been consolidated in single properties 
controlling whole irrigation areas. 

All disputes are thus removed and the problem 
becomes politically simple. The organization 
simply becomes an industrial or economic instead 
of a political one. As before, however, many 
persons have to combine and harmonize their 
efforts in order to utilize the large area thus de- 
pendent on irrigation. 

The question of reducing the large ownerships of 
land in California, which has some most regrettable 
consequences, social and economic, has been much 
discussed, but its intimate connection with natural 
peculiarities of the country has been only recently 
and partially perceived. Small and zudependent 
land holdings, such as characterize New England, 
can never be characteristic of California. 

(2) First Report of Virginia.—The adventurers 
were back again in England by the middle of Sep- 
tember, having spent, perhaps, six weeks among 
a people so attractive and so simple, amid scenes 
so novel. Of the country they said ‘‘the soile is 
the most plentifull, sweete, fruitfull and whole- 
some of all the worlde:” of trees they found four- 
teen “of sweet smelling timber; ’’ the oaks were of 
as many kindsas in England, but ‘‘far greater and 
better.” 

The fruits were ‘‘of divers kinds, and very ex- 
cellent good,” such as ‘‘melons, walnuts, cucum- 
bers, gourdes, pease,’’ and ‘‘grapes in all the 
world the like abundance is not to be found; ” 
the corn of the country [maize] was very white, 
fair and well tasted, and there were three crops 
from May to September. 

The fish were the best in the world and in great- 
est abundance; of ‘‘divers beasts’ they name fat 
bucks, conies and hares; and for the people,—they 
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were “most gentle, loving and faithful, void of all 
guile and treason, and such as live after the man- 
ner of the golden age.” 

As witnesses to the truthfulness of this pleasing 
picture of the new found land, they carried back 
with them to England two of the natives named 
Manteo and Wanchese; some of its products, ‘‘as 
chamois, buffalo and deer skins,’’ and a bracelet 
of pearls as big as peas” for Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The effect of such a report was very marked in 
England. Inthe namie of a virgin queen Raleigh 
was permitted to call the new country Virginia; 
as a reward for his part in its discovery the honor 
of knighthood was bestowed upon him; to his 
arms was added the legend, Propria insignia 
Waltert Ralegh, mtilitis, Domini, et Gubernatoris 
Virginie, and perhaps that he might have the 
means to persevere in this enterprise he was en- 
riched with a monopoly in the granting licenses 
for the sale of certain wines.—‘‘A Sopular Hts- 
tory of the United States,” by William Cullen 
Be ee and Sydney Howard Gay, Vol. L., pp. 245, 
246. 

(3) Colonization.—Not a single French colony, 
not even Algeria, which she has possessed for 
sixty years, and which is nearest her shores, and 
best adapted to colonization, as yet tempts French 
colonists or pays the expense of its own govern- 
ment. The English colonies have, with few ex- 
ceptions, been acquired to protect a commerce 
already established; those of France have been ac- 
quired in emulation of England and in the hope 
that commerce would ‘‘follow the flag.”? In an- 
ticipation the country has usually been burdened 
with an undue number of officials whose mainte- 
nance has prevented that prosperity which might 
have invited commerce. 

Spain has done all of this and in larger degree, 
and in addition has levied tribute on her colonies 
to support the home government. 

There are two ways of dealing with colonies. 
The first is to make them rich by good govern- 
ment, light taxes and the development of their re- 
sources, and trust to their trade to enrich the 
citizens and so ultimately to fill the coffers of the 
mother country. 

The second is to extort from them as much as 
possible, either directly as tribute, or indirectly 
in the maintenance of officials, thus preventing 
their growing rich enough to enrich the home 
country. 

The one policy feeds, and the other kills the 
goose that lays the golden egg. England had ‘the 
good fortune to learn through the loss of the 
American colonies that the policy of direct exaction 
did not pay. No other country has thoroughly 
learned that lesson. It is with the utmost interest 
that the experiment of the United States in the 
management of colonies will be watched by both 
her friends and her enemies. 
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23, PRESSURE-OF ENEMIES: 


The preceding lessons have more than once brought us within sight of an exter- 
nal factor in social development which is so important that we have reserved it for 
fuller consideration here, namely, the pressure of enemies. For although this factor, 
unlike those we have been considering, is a human and social one, it is still exter- 
nal, for the enemies with which a society is confronted are no part of it, however 
much they may represent civilization. 

In order to understand the influence of this pressure of enemies on a society we 
must remember that within every group, there are common interests which unite the 
group, and special or individual interests that tend to divide it. The power of these 
general interests, however, varies with circumstances. So long as these general and 
fundamental interests are undisturbed, people take them for granted and think very 
little about them. On the other hand they feel at liberty to turn their attention to 
their special or individual interests,and are emboldened to assert them without stint 
orscruple. So strong is this tendency that a society left quite to itself almost always 
flies to pieces of its own accord unless it has reached avery advanced stage of devel- 
opment. If, on the other hand, the interests which are common to all are endan- 
gered, they suddenly acquire an importance which overshadows all the lesser 
interests under dispute. Quarrels are made up or postponed, and all unite to present 
a solid front to the common enemy. (1) 

It is well known that actions produce feelings, and that feelings, long continued 
or often repeated, become habitual, precisely as actions do. Ifa group of men quar- 
rel continually they become incorrigibly quarrelsome. ‘To the habit of quarreling 
is added the heritage of long-standing feuds, which become traditional and in- 
stinctive, and which make combination, even for the most necessary purposes impos- 
sible. 

In precisely the same way the necessity for common defense reacts upon the feel- 
ings of those upon whom that necessity is imposed. To be called on again and 
again, to cooperate under circumstances which elicit the utmost heroism, and the 
renunciation of private interests, can not but make men heroic and self-denying, 
creating after its own kind powerful traditions of patriotism and self-abnegation. 

In view of these facts which are so constantly and impressively illustrated in 
history, it has sometimes been urged that societies could never attain to unity and 
stable organization, unless menaced by enemies and compelled to fight for existence. 
But important as this factor is, such a conclusion is hardly warranted. Cases are 
not wanting, even if exceptional, in which societies have been left to themselves and 
the unbridled development of their own dissensions, and yet have become united 
and stable. ‘This is effected simply by the continuance of these same dissensions, 
the natural outcome of which is, that some part or faction gets the upper hand and 
coerces the rest. Only in those regions where the conformation is such as to pre- 
vent alike access from without, and effectual dominion from within, is something like 
permanent anarchy and dissension possible. (2) 

If, therefore, it is not to be concluded that societies can be consolidated only by 
foreign war, it remains pretty nearly true that war in some form is inevitable and 
indispensable at a certain stage of social development. ‘The alternative would seem 
to be between war with other societies, and war within the society itself. Men do 
not unite at first without constraint, however willingly they may afterward continue 
the union which they have once been constrained to enter. Men are social because 
they have associated. ‘They have not associated because they were social. (3) 

It is not surprising that governments sometimes deliberately invoke war as a 
means of repressing internal dissensions and averting revolution. There is little 
doubt that the wars of Napoleon were undertaken in large part to increase his 
prestige as a ruler and to solidify that organization of French society which his rule 
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It is noticeable that modern French diplomacy becomes particularly 


belligerent and reckless when the dominant party has occasion to divert attention 


from unpleasant inquiries ? 


A tactful appeal to the instinct of national glory, and 


national safety seldom fails to restore confidence in the most discredited politician. 
It is the weak and tottering governments of Europe that are the great menace to 


the world’s peace. 





Mont hoo kE OF ENEMIES. 


(1) Unity Under Pressure.— We have seen 
how unfavorable to unity was the conformation of 
Greece. Yet the Persian wars went very far to 
unify even the Greeks into a nation. Had the 
victories of Salamis and Platzea not been so final, 
the unification might have been more complete. 
With the removal of Persian pressure came an- 
other period of dissension so long and exhausting 
that Greece fell a prey to Macedon. Yet Philip’s 
aggression again had the usual effect of unifying 
his divided foe although the unification came too 
late. 

The case of the American colonies is a still bet- 
ter illustration. The student of American colonial 
history can not but be impressed with the bitter dis- 
sensions between the colonies and the exaggerated 
importance which they attached to their individual 
independence. The common resentment at the 
new policy inaugurated by England under Lord 
North united them in an effort.at resistance. Even 
this union hardly endured the strain after the 
pressure was removed. Nothing could have been 
more disastrous for the colonies than to have easily 
and speedily thrown off the British yoke. As it 
was, eight years of enforced concerted action 
developed the sense of common interest and the 
sympathies which barely sufficed to hold them 
permanently together. Who does not smile now 
at the hesitation with which little Rhode Island 
entered the permanent Union? 

Recent events have further illustrated this prin- 
ciple. Our warwith Spain followed upon a period 
stillembittered with memories of the civil war, and 
marked by an extraordinary manifestation of local 
prejudices and antipathies. While the war can 
not be said to have involved any serious danger it 
is astonishing how quickly internal dissensions 
were forgotten under its influence. The disability 
resting upon confederate soldiers was at once re- 
moved, an action which three months before 
would have been impossible, and party and local 
interests ceased to appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. Evenmore than this. There was a moment 
when it looked as if the great powers of Europe 
might interfere in behalf of Spain. Almost in- 
stantly the common interest and common sympa- 
thies of England and America asserted themselves 
with a power that astonished Europe, as much as 
it did ourselves and effected a combination which 
no amount of reasoning without coercion would 
have rendered possible. 

(2) External Factors.—That the habits of 
men, Originally hunters or nomads, may be 
changed into those required for settled communi- 
ties, the surface occupied must be one within 
which coercion is easy, and beyond which the dif- 
- ficulties of existence are considerable. The suc- 
cessful resistances made by mountain tribes,due to 
the difficulties of pursuit, have been in many times 
and in many places exemplified. Instance the 
Illyrians, who remained independent of the adja- 
cent Greeks, gave trouble to the Macedonians, and 














mostly recovered their independence after the 
death of Alexander; instance the Swiss; instance, 
more recently the people of the Caucasus. 

The inhabitants of desert tracts, as well as those 
of mountain tracts, are difficult to consolidate: 
facility of escape, joined with habits of life adapted 
to sterile regions, greatly hinder social subordina- 
tion. 

Within our own island we have seen that sur- 
faces otherwise very different, have similarly hin- 
dered political integration, when their physical 
traits have made it difficult to get at their occu- 
pants. The history of Walesshows us how, within 
that mountainous district itself, subordination to 
one ruler was difficult to establish; and still more 
how difficult it was to bring the whole under the 
central power: from the primitive Old-English 
period down to 1400, eight centuries of resistance 
passed before the subjugation was complete, and a 
further interval before the final incorporation with 
England. 

The region of the Fens, in the earliest times a 
haunt of marauders and those who escaped from 
established power, became, at the time of the Con- 
quest, the last refuge of the still-resisting English, 
who, for many years, maintained their freedom in 
this tract, made almost inaccessible by morasses. 
The long-continued independence of the Highland 
clans, who were brought under central government 
only after General Wade’s roads put their wild 
refuge within reach, yields a later proof.—‘‘ The 
Principles of Sociology,” by Herbert Spencer, 
VOCGTS pp 2027 

(3) Difficulties of Unity.—The extreme reluc- 
tance of the English colonies like Canada, Austra- 
lia, and Cape Colony to enter into a closer union 
seems to be repeating the history of the American 
colonies. Even the different parts of Australia 
have thus far found it impossible to unite, despite 
the obvious desirability of so doing. The expla- 
nation isto be found in the absence of outside 
pressure. Were the Australian colonies oppressed 
by the mother country, or the British Empire se- 
riously menaced by enemies, unification would be 
amazingly rapid and complete. Meanwhile the 
friends of Anglo-Saxon unity may console them- 
selves with the thought that if it comes slowly it is 
because it is not urgent. If security does not 
breed dissension it can safely wait. 

Switzerland offers a curious illustration of the 
force of this. factor. The persistent pressure of 
Austria in the fourteenth century, drove the Forest 
Cantons to make common cause against the pow- 
erful enemy, and the union has ever since been 
tenaciously maintained. 

This all suggests an interesting inquiry as to the 
development of our own country. For the first 
time in our history we have been tempted to annex 
territory, which would bring us into close and per- 
haps uncomfortable contact with great powers 
from whom we have thus far been separated by 
distance and difference of interests. The only 
dangers that have seriously menaced us have been 
from within. 
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24, CONQUEST. 


Hostile contact between societies may do more than unify them within them- 
selves. Indeed it is the rule that war leads to the subjugation, temporary or per- 
manent, partial or complete, of one group to the other. The unification previously 
existing in the separate groups is now complicated by a larger relation which 
successful. war has established, a relation of dependence instead of independence, 
marking, as we have before seen, the beginning of a larger unification. 

In its simplest form, conquest results in annexation of the conquered territory, 
that is, the incorporation of the conquered society in that of the conqueror. Such 
an incorporation is likely to be complete about in proportion to the crudity and 
especially the inferiority of the conquered society. In the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion, wars are comparatively unsparing, the culture of the vanquished is little 
respected or understood and is rudely displaced by the customs and institutions of the 
the conqueror.(1) But more advanced culture, entrenched deeply in habit and feel- 
ing, is exceedingly tenacious of life. It therefore seldom disappears with conquest 
and continues to develop under the new conditions, modifying and being ate AES 
by the institutions with which it now comes in contact. 

Incorporation of subject societies therefore becomes more and more difficult a 
qualified. Later conquests usually involve but partial subjection. Rome united 
her subject territories by very elastic bonds, endeavoring to leave undisturbed 
the customs, prejudices, religions and even the governments of the peoples them- 
selves and trusting to the prestige and inherent excellence of her own civilization to 
establish itself and confirm her authority.(2) Still more striking has been the wis- 
dom of England, whose empire, larger and more heterogeneous than that of Rome, 
is far more firmly united under an authority which refrains from doing violence to 
local institutions. (3) 

In continental Europe the process of amalgamation has advanced until the whole 
available territory and population has been absorbed into a few powerful nations. 
In these, however, the developmeut of civilization has gone so far that military con- 
solidation seems impossible. Napoleon’s effort in this direction, though most bril- 
liant, completely failed, and even the slight and exceptional case of ‘Alsace. Lorraine (4) 
is still a doubtful experiment. But though compact civilizations resist amalgama- 
tion by force it is perfectly clear that the present status is not a finality. The 
armed truce now existing in Europe is only another way of settling the question of 
supremacy. Already some are failing under the strain and sinking into inferiority 
which is the prelude to vassalage, an inferiority at first sullenly felt and uncon- 
fessed, but ultimately destroying all real power of independent action. Already 
these powers are grouping themselves and each group is plainly more or less domi- 
nated by a single powerful state.(5) Whatever form these larger groups may take 
it is plain that they look to consolidation through conquest. Aside from the small- 
est groups, which take their rise in the family, all social aggregations are the result, 
at least in part, of conquest or the fear of conquest. War in some form, the 
coercion of one nation by another, is certain to continue until all human societies 
are sufficiently united into one to insure the peaceful settlement of difficulties arising 
from the necessary conflicts of interest. Whether that unification will come as a 
formal empire or only as a preponderating influence matters little. 

Civilizations brought thus into contact under a unifying authority displace one 
another but often ina most complicated manner. It is not always the institutions of 
the conquerors which become the conquering institutions. When the fusion is 
thoroughly effected the result is sure to be a composite made up of the most suitable 
elements chosen without partiality. When Rome conquered Gaul her civilization, 
her arms, laws, customs and even her language speedily displaced their less efficient 
predecessors. But when, later, the Franks conquered Gaul, already civilized and 
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Romanized, the reverse happened. The Franks relinquished their own civilization 


in favor of the one they found. 


Only a few military terms in the language suggest 


by their Germanic origin the superiority of Frankish arms. (6) The conquest of 


Greece by Rome illustrates still another result. 


Roman law and Roman arms pre- 


vailed, for they were superior and they insured the retention of the Latin tongue. 
But Greek art and literature, in turn, won an easy victory over the Roman world, 


_ which hastened to do them homage. (7) 





24. CONQUEST. 


(1) Conditions of the Conquered.—The result 
is often worse than this during that stage of de- 
velopment in which slavery plays a large part. 
Under such circumstances the culture and institu- 
tions of the conquered are not only ruthlessly de- 
stroyed but they are very imperfectly replaced. 
The conquered are incorporated into the society of 
the conquerors but only in an inferior class to 
which all the advantages of culture are effectually 
denied or granted in the most meager measure. 
The best that can be said is that these slave 
populations eventually acquired freedom and be- 
came full participants in the culture which was at 
first withheld. 


(2) Roman Civilization.—In this, Rome gener- 
ally succeeded, especially in the West, where Ro- 
man institutions rivalled those of Italy itself. The 
monuments of Roman civilization still to be found 
in Southern France exceed in extent and perfec- 
tion even those of the imperial city. In the East, 
Rome was less successful. Especially the Semites 
proved tenacious of their national institutions. It 
was from this region, too, that Rome received at 
a later date those religious and philosophical ele- 
ments which exercised such a modifying influence 
on Roman life. 








(3) England and India.—Many have thought to 
discover an exception to this rule in the case of 
India. There seems to be little doubt that at the 
outset England failed to understand the compli- 
cated civilization of India and irritated the people 
by the best intended arrangements. For instance, 
the Sepoy rebellion was largely caused by the re- 
quirement that the native soldiers should bite off 
the ends of the cartridge papers then in use. 
These were greased and the Sepoys, fearing lest 
the grease were pork-fat, which it was a mortal sin 
to taste, mutinied in consequence. Such cases 
have been exceptional. The deference shown by 
England for existing institutions is illustrated by 
the case cited by Maine in which injunction pro- 
ceedings were brought to restrain from the collec- 
tion of the taxes due to a certain temple, on the 
ground that the idol which was worshiped there 
wascracked. The case was heard with all solem- 
nity and appropriately decided. 


Certain customs England has ruthlessly sup-, 


pressed, such as the capture of slaves, the burning 
of widows, and those funeral rites which have 
hitherto spread the plague. This has been a diffi- 
cult but perhaps not excessive contribution of 
Western to Eastern civilization. 

“‘The two most meniorable acts of Lord William 
Bentinck, as Governor-General of India,’’ says the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘are the abolition of the 
sati (suttee) and the suppression of the 7hag7, or 
Thugs. At this distance of time it is difficult to 
realize the degree to which these two barbarous 








practices had corrupted the social system of the 
Hindus. 
* * * * * * 

‘‘The Emperor Akbar is said to have prohibited 
it (the suttee) by law, but the early English rulers 
did not dare so far to violate the traditions of reli- 
gious toleration. 

‘“In the year 1817 no less than seven hundred 
widows are said to have been burned alive in the 
Bengal presidency alone. To this day the most 
holy spots of Hindu pilgrimage are thickly dotted 
with little white pillars, each commemorating a 
salt, 

‘‘In the teeth of strenuous opposition, both 
from Europeansand natives, Lord William carried 
the regulation in Council, on December 4, 1821, by 
which all who abetted sa¢z were declared guilty of 
‘culpable homicide.’ 

‘‘The honor of suppressing the 7hag7 must be 
shared between Lord William and Captain Slee- 
man. V7hagi was an abnorinal excrescence upon 
Hinduism, in so far as the bands of secret assassins 
were sworn together by an oath based on the 
rites of the bloody goddess Ka4li.’’ 


(4) Border Territory.—I have called this an 
exceptional case because it is border territory 
which has changed hands before, and has always 
had a mixed population and mixed civilization, 
The transfer from French to German control was 
more feasible than almost any other such transfer 
which might have been suggested. Yet it has in- 
volved great friction and in spite of 1ts immense 
strategic advantages has been a doubtful gain to 
Germany. Some of the most far-seeing Germans, 
including Bismarck, opposed the annexation on 
these grounds. It is doubtful whether the assim- 
ilation of so advanced a civilization is now pos- 
sible. 


(5) Alliance of Foreign Powers.—The “con- 
cert of the powers,’’ which has so unceremoni- 
ously bustled Turkey out of Crete is significant of 
the status of Turkish independence and of the 
tendencies toward the organization of Europe, as 
are also the triple and the dual alliances in which 
in turn it is easy to recognize the supremacy of 
Germany on the one hand and Russia on the other. 
Even more far-reaching combinations than these 
seem to be in sight. 

(6) Germanic Origin of Name. — Strangely 
enough, in view of the hatred of the French for 
everything German, the name of the country it- 
self is one of these terms which by their origin 
remain as permanent monuments of former Ger- 
manic dominion. 


(7) Norman Conquest.—The Norman conquest 
of England is perhaps the only one on record 
which produced an extensive mixing of two differ- 
ent languages. Even here, however, as well as in 
the composite institutions of England, it is easy to 
trace the different rdle of the conquerors and con- 
quered in the mixed population. 
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FOURTH WEEKLY REVIEW. 


19. SOIL AND CLIMATE.—Their Influence upon Society. 

20. PHYSICAL FORMATIONS.—Their Influence upon Development. 

21. GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION.—The Relation of Societies, as Determined by Location. 
22. NATURAL INCENTIVES TO CO-OPERATION.— Favorable Results upon Society, 
23. PRESSURE OF ENEMIES.—A Potent Factor for the Promotion of Unity. 

24. UNITY IN TIMES OF DANGER.—Necessity of a Solid Front. 


QUESTIONS. 


19. What purpose does a society serve, which insures its perpetuity? What factors are first ané 
most fundamental? Of what is race character usually the product? To what does character usually 
yield? Why should the external factors be so largely considered? Whatis the first af these? In what 
way 1s society dependent upon vegetation? Mention one indispensable condition to social organization. 
Mention some of the requirements of society. Specify the results of heat and moisture. Describe the 
effects of climate on the human system. 

20. Why may diverse civilizations grow up in the same climate? Compare the civilizations of, 
southern Russia and France. Of China and the United States. How do you account for the radical 
differences in the social development under similar climatic conditions? What ts the essence of society? 
Mention some of the obstacles to the development of society. What physical formations promote or 
hinder the development of society2 Why do small and isolated areas develop a less efficient race than 
larger or more expanded ones? Howmaya country more or less divided by natural barriers acquire a cer- 
tain unity of organization? Mention some of the disintegrating forces. Mention some of the most 
prominent natural barriers. 

21. What can you say of geographical position in connection with the relation of societies to each 
other? In what way ts isolation unfavorable to social development? What can vou say of the ocean in 
relation to tts influences, upon civilization? Whatcan yousay of it asa means of access? In what way 
ave France and Spain especially fortunate? How many centuries have passed since England was success- 
fully invaded? In what proportion ts maritime accessibility valuable? What can you say of England's 
insular position if she had been situated in the middle of the Facific ocean? Why ts the Mediterranean 
an important factor in. the developments of civilization? Why must Central Asia always suffer from 
tsolation? 

22. Why may obstacles sometimes favor development? Mention some instances. Whatcan you 
say of the relative social scale of hunting and fishing tribes? Why do these relative positions obtain? 
Why may an inadequate rain-fall prove a great civilizer? Whatcan you say of the natural conditions 
of Holland? What have been the results? Whatcan yousay of the influcnce of natural conditions on 
the development of Virginia and the New England colonies? Why did New England play the princt- 
pal réle in the task of organizing thenation? What can you say of the natural conditions of England 
asameans for the development of her manufactures and commerce? 

23. Whatis usually the result of pressure brought to bear from common enemies? Whatcan yor 
say in relation to the variation of common interests? What 1s the tendency of society when left to 1tself? 
What influence 1s usually exerted by common interest? Whatcan you say of habit? Mention circum- 
stances under which societies often become stable. Why were the wars of Napoleon probably undertaken? 

24. What can you say of hostile contact between societies? To what does war usually lead? In 
what does conquest in its simplest form result? What can you say of wars during the earlier stages of 
civilization? What can you say of Romein this connection? Whatof England? What of the Franks? 
What can you say of the conquest of Greece and Rome? 


SUBJECES -FOR SPECIAL STUDY, 


The influences of climate upon civilization. 

Influence of natural barriers. 

Geographical position as a factor in development. 

Obstacles as an incentive to codperation. 

Necessity of a solid front in the presence of mutual enemies. 
Unification dy hostile contact. 
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Bland Silver Bill.—A United States statute of 
1878; so-called from its author, Richard P. Bland, 
a member of the House from Missouri. It rees- 
tablished the silver dollar containing 412} grains 
troy of standard silver asa legal tender. But its 
special feature was a clause requiring the treasury 
to purchase every month, not less than two mil- 
lion, nor more than four million dollars’ worth of 
silver bullion, and to coin it into dollars. It 
passed over President Hayes’ veto. 

Caste.— One of the hereditary classes into which 
the Hindus are divided, according to the laws of 
Brahmanism. 

The original castes were four, the first, or high- 
est, being that of the priesthood; the second was 
composed of kings and warriors; the third con- 
sisted of husbandmen and merchants, while the 
lowest, or Sudras, were the laborers, mechanics or 
slaves. Men of no caste are Pariahs or outcasts ; 
numerous mixed classes or castes have, however, 
sprung up in the course of time. 

The members of the same caste are theoretically 
of equal rank and of the same profession and 
occupation. They are not allowed to eat or inter- 
marry with those not of their own caste, or even 
to eat food which has been prepared by them. 
To lose caste is to be degraded—to lose social 
position or consideration. 

Chevalier (she-va-lya’), Michel.—A noted 
French political economist, who was born: at 
Limoges, France, Jan. 13, 1806, and died at Mon- 
pelier, France, Nov. 28, 1879. He was the author 
of several works on political economy, and also 
produced a number of books on Mexico, etc. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas.—An English financier 
who died in London Nov. 21, 1579. He was 
employed to negotiate loans for the government, 
both at home and abroad, and was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1559. 

He founded the Royal Exchange in 1596. He 
comments upon the tendency of the inferior of two 
forms of currency in circulation, to circulate more 
freely than the superior. This tendency has been 
named for him. —‘‘ Gresham’s Law.” 

Hobbes (hobz), Thomas.—An English philoso- 
pher, who was born at Westport April 5, 1588, and 
died in 1679. His father, Thomas Hobbes, was 
vicar of Charlton and Westport. 

In 1603 Hobbes entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1608. He soon entered the 
service of William Cavendish, who was afterward 
the first Earl of Devonshire, as tutor to his eldest 
son, and retained this position until the death of 
his pupil in 1628. 

The following year he became traveling tutor to 
the son of Sir Gervase Clifton. He returned to 
the services of the Cavendishes in 1631 as tutor to 
the third Earl of Devonshire, with whom he made 
an extended tour of the Continent. During this 
time he established friendly relations with such 
men as Galileo, Gassendi, Mersenne and Descartes. 

For a time in 1646 he instructed the Prince of 
Wales (who afterward became Charles II.) in 
mathematics. After the Restoration he lived with 
the Earl of Devonshire ~ 

He is best known from his theory tht the power 








of the State is absolute as against that of the indi- 
vidual—that it is the leviathan which swallows . 
all—a mortal god who, like the Deity, governs 
according to his pleasure and gives peace and 
security to his subjects. 

Latin Union.—A monetary alliance of France, 
Belgium, Italy and Switzerland formed by con- 
vention Dec. 23, 1865, and joined by Greece in 
1868. Its object was the maintenance and regula- 
tion of a uniform interchangable gold and silver 
coinage based on the French franc. 

Its limited term was continued by two renewals 
(1878 and 1885), Belgium withdrawing on the lat- 
ter occasion and adopting the single gold standard. 

Laveleye (lav-la’), Emile Louis Victor de.— 
Born at Bruges, Belgium, April 5, 1822; died at 
Doyon near Liége, Jan. 3, 1892. He wasa Belgian, 
political economist, and writer, being the author 
of several works on this subject. 

Twelve Tables.— The tables on which were 
engraved and promulgated in Rome (451 and 450 
B.C.) short statements of those rules of Roman law 
which were most important in the affairs of daily 
life. They were drawn up in large part, it seems, 
from existing law, and in part as new legislation 
by the decemvirs ; and hence they were at first 
called ‘‘the laws of the decemvirs.” Ten were 
first promulgated and two weresoon added. They 
formed thereafter the principal basis or source of 
the Roman jurisprudence. 

WALKER, FRANCIS, A., Ph.D. LL.D.—An 
American statistician and political economist. He 
was graduated at Amherst in 1860, and served in 
the Civil War, being brevetted brigadier. general 
of volunteers in 1865. He was commissioner of 
Indian affairs in 1871-1872 and professor of political 
economy and history in the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale in 1878-1881. Afterward he was 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was the superintendent of the ninth 
and tenth United States censuses (1870 and 1880), 
and was United States commissioner to the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference at Paris in 1878. 

Among his works are a ‘‘ Statistical Atlas of the 
United States’? (1874), ‘‘The Wages Question ”’ 
(1876), ‘‘Money, Trade and Industry” (1879), 
‘‘ Land and its Rent”’ (1883), ‘‘ Political Economy” 
(1883), ‘‘ History of the Second Army Corps”’ 
(1886). He died in January 1897. 

Wells, David Ames.—A noted American econ- 
omist, who was born at Springfield, Mass., June 
17, 1828. He graduated at Williams College in 
1847, and at the Laurence Scientific School, Har- 
vard, in 1851. In 1865-1866 was United States 
commissioner of revenue and has served on other 
important commissions, besides taking a leading 
part in financial and economic discussions. 

He was an able advocate of freedom of trade. 
Among his works we find ‘Science of Common 
Things” (1856), various text books on natural 
philosophy, geology and chemistry, besides govern- 
ment reports. Also ‘Our. Merchant Marine” 
(1882), ‘‘ Primer of Tariff Reform’’ (1884), ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Economics’’ (1885), ‘‘Study of Mexico” 
(1886), ‘‘ Relation of Tariff to Wages’’ (1888), 
and various other economic works. Died 1898. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































PROFIT SHARING AND CO-OPER- 
ATION. 


BY 


N. O. NELSON, President N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 


{ \O-OPERATION is said by one writer to bea 
child of Socialism rescued from its parents 
by Voluntary Association. Mazzini, after 

going through the stages of secret revolution and 
political agitation, settled upon Industrial Codper- 
ation by Voluntary Association of workingmen as 
the surest course to independence, justice and 
morality. It was Robert Owen who gave the 
word Cooperation its specific meaning. In its 
broadest sense it is applicable to all human affairs 
wherein men join together to attain a common 
purpose, in its specialized sense it now stands for 
business associations in which the employes or 
the customers, or both, are wholly or chiefly the 
owners of the capital and receive the benefits. 

The advocates of Cooperation believe that com- 
petition is wasteful, that it breeds fraud and greed, 
that it creates an irrepressible conflict between 
master and men, and-that private profit causes in- 
equalities which are injurious alike to the rich 
and the poor. ‘ 

As a substitute for business carried on by private 
parties or joint stock companies, for profit to 
capital, they recommend the organization of 
workers into voluntary associations in which the 
customary wages and prices shall be maintained, 
and the profits be divided among the members. 

In codperative stores, the capital is supplied by 
the members in legally limited amounts, and the 
profits are divided in proportion to purchases; in 
cooperative factories the profits are divided among 
the workers, or the’ workers and customers. 
Another class of cooperation, in which the capital 
and management are supplied by private pro- 
prietors, but the employes receive a part of the 
profit in addition to wages, is technically known 
as profit sharing. 

The cooperative theory is now well understood 
and generally approved, not only by sociologists 
and reformers, but in a halting way by economists 
and business men. It is eighty years since Robert 
Owen, one of the saviors of men, gave it practical 
form, and with a record of vicissitudes and dis- 
appointments which all great reforms must 
encounter, and some modifications, it has reached 
a position of preéminent success in an econoniic 











sense, and it isasfarabove the competitive systemin 
its moral and social influence as the religion of 
Jesus was above that of the scribes and pharisees. 

But cooperation has shown this peculiarity in 
common with other human institutions; it must 
grow from small beginnings, it must assimilate 
men, it will not spring Minerva fashion, full- 
fledged from the brain of any ardent sponsor. 
Cooperative stores are usually started in a small 
way by a number of persons who believe that the 
expenses of retailing goods are larger than neces- 
sary. They make up the initial capital by small 
weekly contributions, and when they have enough 
to buy the ordinary necessaries, they retail them 
out to themselves at full prices without incurring 
any expense. They thus accumulate the whole 
difference between wholesale and retail prices ; 
and this, added to the continued contributions, 
enables them to increase the variety of goods. If 
they have persistence, enthusiasm, and ordinary 
intelligence in managing, the store prospers. 

When the growth of the business requires a man- 
ager, he is selected by the committee which has 
been elected by the members. In most countries 
there are now :iaws especially adapted to the needs 
of cooperative associations. Usually these laws 
provide that only a certain amount of share 
capital can be owned by one member, and he can 
have only one vote. Simple interest is allowed to 
capital, and the remainder of profits is divided 
pro rata on purchases. 

A cardinal principle of codperative business is 
that all dealings shall be for cash. Whenever this 
is deviated from, it usually ends in failure. Many 
extensive beginnings have been made in the 
United States, in which credit has been the chiet 
inducement, and their gravestones bear the legend 
‘*Born too great.”’ 

Manufacturing is always more difficult than buy- 
ing and selling: in codperation it is doubly so. 
There must be a considerable capital to start with, 
and this the workmen haven't got, and have no 
basis upon which to borrow. ‘The class by which 
a new factory must be started is limited, for they 
must be all of one handicraft. Good workmen 
have comparatively assured positions and are 
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cautious about leaving them ; poor ones would 
spoil the chances of success, and increase the un- 
certainty of a new venture; few would have any 
capital to invest. A certain jealousy there is 
likely to be as to who shall be the managers, and 
some reluctance in submitting to the authority of 
equals. Should all these obstacles besurmounted, 
there is then the difficulty of securing trade. 
Skill in factory management, judgment in buying 
material, tact in selling and mastery of accounts, 
do not often combine in one head. Managers are 
brought to the front by a process of development 
and selection of a few from great numbers; the 
coOperators must arbitrarily choose one from un- 
accustomed men. Theycannot well hire ability 
from outside themselves, because the salary would 
bea heavy charge, and the prospects not enticing 
to acapable manager bent on his own advantage. 
They lack experience even in the selection of a 
leader. 

It is then not a wonder that comparatively little 
has been done in independent cooperative manu- 
facturing, and that many attempts have failed. 
It is this which has led many of the broadest 
minded advocates of codperative production to fall 
back on public capital. Most of the successful 
attempts have been the result of strikes; they 
have been in the simplest classes of work, where 
labor is the chief ingredient, where not much ma- 
chinery is required, and where the product is staple 
and in ready demand. All over the country such 
factories may be found, though unknown beyond 
their own neighborhood. There are thousands of 
cooperative creameries and farm product depots 
- scattered over the country. When once fairly es- 
tablished, these associations are more likely to 
succeed than private concerns. There is united 
effort and the incentive of profit to bring out the 
best work. 

In England, where codperation is now an estab-’ 
lished fact, independent manufacturing has made 
slow, yet steady headway. An exemplary instance 
is that of the Hebden Bridge Fustian Manufactur- 
ing Company, whose business is that of finishing 
woolen cloth. Ina period of special depression, a 
number of cutters who were thrown out of work 
joined together, took a room in one of their 
houses, ‘got a mill to furnish the rough cloth, paid 
themselves small wages, and so were able to accu- 
mulate a surplus little by little. It now occupies 
a thoroughly equipped factory, employs three 
hundred men, and makes good profits. The stock 
is held largely by the codperative stores, and the 
profit is divided between the capital, the workers, 
and the customers. “ 

At the end of 1897 there were in England about 
two hundred cooperative factories independent of 
those operated by the stores as branch departnients. 
These societies are of three classes: 

1. Those composed entirely of workingmen pro- 
viding their own capital, doing their own work, 
and taking all the profits themselves. 

2 Those where part of the capital is furnished 
from the outside, for which interest is paid, and 
the profit divided between labor and custom. 

3. Companies founded by private parties, but 
turned over to workmen for partial management 
and partial profits. 

There have been no strikes or any serious differ- 
ence in regard to wages or other matters in these 
associations. They pay the full standard wages, 
supply better conditions and obtain the best men. 
They have steadier demand for their goods, and 
consequently steadier work; and they have had a 
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very considerable influence on the condition of 
emiployment in private works. 

Independent cooperative production is practica- 
ble, and has in it inherent business advantages, 
yet the initial difficulties are serious, and it can 
spread only by slow steps and much determina- 
tion. 

There is an easier way: the engrafting of facto- 
ries upon successful stores. Stores are a simple 
matter when codperatica gets in the air, and a 
good manager is secured. It comes so natural for 
more and more memibers to join when the store is 
successfully established. There are a number of 
English stores with a menibership of over ten 
thousand, representing fifty thousand persons— 
equal to a good sized city—and some as high as 
thirty-three thousand members. When such a 
store saves to its members all the waste there is in 
maintaining the usual number of shops of all sorts 
for such a population, it is easy to see how an 
abundance of capital can be accumulated. 

The original codperative society, the Rochdale 
Pioneers, was started in 1844 by twenty-eight 
weavers, by installment payments of two pence a 
week, It has now over a million and a half 
dollars invested outside. its own business, and this 
is the surplus accumulation after allowing five per 
cent interest ou capital, and repaying to the mem- 
bers from ten to fifteen per cent on their pur- 
chases. 

There are now about two thousand societies in 
Great Britain, and many of them have a number 
of branches. In some parts nearly the whole local 
store business is in their hands. It is not uncom- 
mon for single associations to have a capital of 
half a million or a million dollars, all accumulated 
without any cost to the members, besides paying 
interest on their shares, and ten to twenty per cent 
dividend on their purchases. In the process of 
building up from nothing, a self-education in 
business goes on, aptness develops into ability, 
committeemen selected first for their character’s 
sake, responsible to a vigilant and deeply inter- 
ested constituency, proud of their responsibility, 
become thoroughly versed and capable directors. 
They engage a general manager exactly as the 
directors in a corporation do. 

There is, however, this important difference: 
in a coOperative store, there are hundreds and 
thousands of watchful men near at hand, while 
ordinary stockholders are at a distance, and look 
only for their dividends at the end of the year. 
After the full development of such a codperative 
store, it isin a strong position for undertaking 
production. It has capital, skilled management, 
and, ready at hand, a demand within itself and its 
sister stores for the product. Of such codperative 
factories there are a great many, and they are uni- 
formly prosperous. 

The largest shoe factory in the world is owned 
and operated by what is known as the Co6perative 
Wholesale of England. This wholesale is a note- 
worthy institution, absolutely without any par- 
allel in business history. About thirty years ago 
the stores, of which there were then about four 
hundred, came together and formed a federation 
for the purpose of buying from first hands. The 
stores supplied the capital andcreated a managing 
committee of theirown number. This committee 
appointed a manager, premises were taken at 
Manchester, which is the chief codperative center; 
they were their own customers, and a turn over of 
about a million was made the first year. 

At the end of thirteen years the sales amounted 
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to over twelve million dollars a year, and now 
they amount to about sixty million dollars a vear. 
There are branches at London and Newcastle, 
Bristol and Belfast, and a similar wholesale for 
Scotland in Glasgow. Their supplies are bought 
from first hands, and they keep resident buyers 
in the leading commercial cities, including New 
York and Montreal. They own seven ships, 
which carry the produce of Denmark and Ger- 
many to Newcastle and London, and that of Ire- 
land to Liverpool. 

Their unlimited capital, their enormous distri- 
bution of goods, and the thoroughly developed 
system resulting from such an expert and watchful 
constituency, give them every advantage for pro- 
ductive enterprise, and they have not wasted their 
opportunities. They have flour mills, cracker 
bakeries, bread bakeries, cloth mills, clothing 
factories, jam and sweetmeat works, shoe factories, 
and other branches. One of their manifest ad- 
vantages is economy; the expense account for 
handling all their business is less than two per 
cent on the sales. All the profits and savings 
reach the final consumer through his retail store, 
which draws its dividend on purchases from the 
wholesale. 

The Scottish Wholesale has some remarkably 
fine factories, and all their employes have a share 
in the profits. There seems to be no obstacle'in 
the way of the indefinite extension of these ad- 
junct factories. The profits made in the stores are 
in the aggregate so large that capital is abundant 
—so abundant in fact that it is constantly a ques- 
tion what to do withit. Custom is ready at hand 
and must keep well in advance of production.. 
Managing ability of the highest quality, and 
thorough experience, is brought forward in 
abundance, having graduated from the retail 
stores, been promoted to the wholesale, and all 
the time under the sharpest spur of ambition and 
watchful criticism. 

In this country the Arlington, at Lawrence, 
Mass,, has a membership of three thousand five 
hundred, annual sales of about three hundred 
thousand dollars, and after paying interest on 
capital and creating a liberal surplus fund it re- 
turns regularly seven per cent on purchases. 

The Johnson County Cooperative Association 
of Olathe, Kan., has passed its twenty-second an- 
niversary. It has about seven hundred members, 
oue hundred and twenty thousand dollars capital, 
does the chief store business of the town and re- 
turnsa dividend of eight per cent on purchases; 
its members also have a cooperative bank, the 
largest of three in the place, and a substantial 
insurance company. 

The most remarkable aspect of codperation is its 
influence on businessmen’s motives, remarkable 
on its moral side, and showirg the error of the 
common belief that business ability is a product of 
the fascination of wealth and luxurious living. 
The codperators pay no large salaries, the general 
managers of the two British Wholesales have 
never had above a thousand dollars a year, they 
would not accept more: money would no more 
tempt them away from their post than it would 
have tempted Washington, or would now Admiral 
Dewey. 

For almost twenty-one years Mitchell ruled the 
fortunes of one of the most extensive, the best 
organized, the most varied and most prosperous of 
commercial enterprises, he lived modestly and 
serenely, and died at the age of sixty-five worth 
less than two thousand dollars. There is a regi- 
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ment of such men in the movement as directors | 
and branch managers of the wiiolesales, man- 
agers of factories and retail stores, not to mention 
such life-long promoters as Holyoake and Green- 
wood and Ludlow, still living and active; Neale, 
Maurice, Hughes and Kingsley of the past. All 
of them have remained hcnestly poor in property, 
but grandly rich in works, and the honor and af- 
fection of the masses they have helped so much. 

What is technically known as Prefit-Sharing or 
industrial partnership, is designed to unite the in- 
terest of the owners of capital and the workmen. 
The control rests in the capital and its owners, 
but those who do the work are given a share in the 
profits. Customary wages and salaries are paid, 
interest is paid on capital, and whatever profit 
then remains is divided by some previously agreed 
plan between the two. The business or economic 
logic assigned for this arrangement is that inter- 
ested labor will be more careful and efficient than 
the labor which has no contingent interest. Con- 
vict and slave labor is inefficient, men working for 
wages aim to do only a minimum day’s work. If 
the slave converted into a freeman, educated and 
well fed, becomes a better producer; if the wage 
earner turnedintoa small proprietor becomes more 
energetic and more careful—then the same logic 
will make the wage earner, who has an interest in 
the profits, more industrious, and less disposed to 
carelessly waste material or do bad work. The 
dividend may, in fact, be only a portion of this 
extra yield, or it may be the whole of it, or it may 
exceed it and be drawn partly from the ordinary 
profits. But whatever additional product results 
is a clear economic gain. ‘ 

The social value of profit-sharing is the tendency 
toward equality, the increased income and better 
living, and the opportunity which is usually of- 
fered for acquiring a moneyed interest in the busi- 
ness. It exercises a moral influence in bringing 
employers and workmen into close relations, and 
in giving the motive of self-interest to stimulate 
honest efforts. There is no rigid plan or propor- 
tion necessary, each instance may govern itself. 
The only specific requirement is that the plan shall 
be known in advance, and shall not depend upon 
the caprice of the management. 

In actual practice there are very few profit- 
sharing concerns which use exactly the same 
method, but there are two general outlines which, 
in the main, are followed. By one of these the 
same rate of dividend is paid on wages as on 
capital, a dollar of wages receiving the same 
amount as a dollar of capital; always, of course, 
after wages and interest have been paid. By the 
other, the division is between wages and interest, 
a dollar of wages drawing the same as a dollar 
of interest. The latter of these gives a much 
larger proportion to wages, and is more nearly 
scientific, because it puts the wages of labor and 
the wages of capital on the same footing. Atthe 
same time, the former plan might yield a larger 
sum to wages in a highly profitable business than 
the latter plan would, where profits are small. 

The proportion between the capital employed 
and the amount of product and the profits vary so 
much, that no specific plan would be equally fair 
in any two cases. The most complehensive and 
most developed example of the profit-sharing idea 
is that of Godin at Guise, in France. Godin began 
the stove foundry business in a small way, about 
1854. Along in the 50’s he began paying’ a bonus » 
to his workmen out of the profits. About 1865 he 
incorporated asa jointstock company, and adopted 
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an elaborate scheme of profit-sharing, mutual aid 
and cooperative living. He charged five per cent 
interest on his capital, took one-fourth of the profits 
for himself and the managing directors, of which 
there were nine; set aside another fourth for edu- 
cation and a provident fund, and divided the re- 
maining half by equal percentage on wages and 
interest. 

The dividends were paid in shares of the com- 
pany, and it was stipulated that, whenever the 
capital grew excessive, the oldest shares should be 
redeemed and cancelled; thus by degrees retiring 
his own capital, and replacing it with the accumu- 
lations of the active workers. Eventually,this will 
throw the ownership and control into the em- 
ployes’ hands, and will be perpetually replacing 
the oldest capital with the mew. The works have 
fora long time employed upwards of 1,000 men, 
have been steadily prosperous, and though Godin 
has now been dead ten years, the business goes 
on without interruption, and is increasing in pros- 
perity. 

Godin was controlled more by large social ideas 
than mere money-making; and incidental to his 
profit-sharing scheme, he built large and conven- 
ient apartment houses, where from three hundred 
to four hundred families live; established a school, 
a theater, a gymuasium, a nursery and kindergar- 
ten,a park,andacodperativestore. There is, proba- 
bly,no place in the world where an equal number of 
working people are surrounded by so good con- 
ditions, and have the same security of employ- 
ment. 

The house of Leclaire in Paris was turned into 
profit-sharing just fifty-seven years ago; 
-though Leclaire has been dead twenty-seven years 
it continues to prosper on the plan he adopted in 
1842. The business is house painting and deco- 
rating, employing from nine hundred to twelve 
hundred men, and has rarely failed to earn a divi- 
dend. The managing partners are elected for life, 
and they own one-half the capital, the other half 
being owned by the Mutual Aid Society, which is 
composed of the workmen. The managers receive 
one-fourth, the Mutual Aid Society one-fourth, and 
the men one-half in cash dividend. Work like 
this, which is done by hand, and in small detach- 
ments, where superintendence cannot be so strict 
asin a factory, 1s especially adapted to bringing 
out the advantages of a profit-sharing system, 


Workmen of this class are intelligent above the , 


average, and knowing that the larger part of 


the extra profits caused by diligence and econ- — 


omy come to themselves, they will not throw 
their opportunity away, nor allow their asso- 
ciates to do so. As might be safely assumed, a 
superior quality of men are drawn to such a part- 
nership. 

There has never been any internal dissension in 
either the Godin house or the Leclaire house. A 
direct self-interest is reasonably certain to exer- 
cise a controlling conservatism on the majority, 
and that there must be a centralized power and 
subordination, is as well understood by a work- 
man asa millionaire. 

In France, profit-sharing factories are numer- 
ous; and there is in Paris an influential society of 
profit-sharing proprietors, devoted to the spread 
of the system. In England, profit-sharing has in 
the last few years been given an impetus by an 
association to promote labor copartnerships, and 
there are a goodly number of stock companies 
’ which divide profits on- wages. 

In the United States, the spread of profit-sharing 
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has been considerable since its first actual intro- 
duction about twelve years ago, but it is sporadic 
rather than systematic. The American people is 
peculiarly given to money making; nearly all 
have a vague hope of getting well off or rich, and 
there is not much fine sentiment in the heads of 
our men of affairs. Those proprietors who do for 
one or another motive, adopt a profit-sharing sys- 
tem are rather afraid to have it known, for there 
is, or is supposed to be, a prejudice in the minds 
of the business class against a practice that fla- 
vors of socialism, or goodyism, or giving the em- 
ployes the right to interfere. For this reason no 
one knows, or can guess, to what extent profit- 
sharing in some form prevails in American facto- 
ries and stores. There are a good many, perhaps 
a thousand such concerns, but most of them are of 
a timid, tentative, unscientific sort. 

Profit-sharing, adopted as a scheme to make 
more money for the capitalist, will always be of 
short duration. I have known many such to be 
given up after a yearor two. Unlessthe motive 
has a moral and social basis, profit-sharing had 
better not be attempted. 

A provident fund should always bea part of a 
profit sharing system. The well and able-bodied 
should take care of their disabled comrades. 
There is no aid system so economical and so ad- 
justable as one in which a body of men working 
daily together can help each other. A fund drawn 
from the profits in which all have an interest ob- 
viates the uncertainty of voluntary contributions 
or assessments, or the great expense of profes- 
sional insurance. It is much better that a helpless 
family, losing its bread-winner, should have a reli- 
able annuity, according to its needs, than to 
receive a lump sum, soon to be exhausted or lost 
by ignorant investment. 

In order that losses as well as profits may be 
shared, there should be created a reserve fund by 
holding back a percentage of the profits in good 
years. Aseach employe has contributed to the 
profits, and possibly by extra exertion has made 
it greater, he is directly sharing in the losses when 
this reserve fund is drawn upon. Asa matter of 
practical fact, in any concern which has reached 
the stage of earning regular profits (and there 
can be no profit-sharing until that condition ex- 
ists) and has the self-interest of all employes to 
keep production up to its best, there need rarely 
be any losses. 

For average circumstances, a very fair plan of 
profit-sharing is to charge fair value for the serv- 
ices of the owners or managers, charge the same 
rate of interest for capital as the concern must pay 
if it borrows at the bank, set apart ten per cent of 
the profits for a reserve fund until it becomes large 
enough, and five per cent for a provident and edu- 
cational fund. Then divide the remainder by 
equal per cent on wages and interest. 

The best books on the subject are George Jacob 
Holyoake’s ‘History of Cooperation,’’ ‘‘ History 
of the Rochdale Pioneers’’ and the ‘‘ Cooperative 
Movement of To-day;’’ Beatrice Potter’s ‘‘ Cooper- 
ative Movement,” ‘‘ Codperator’s Manual,”’ by B. 
Jones and Arthur Acland; ‘‘ Profit-Sharing,’’ by 
N. P. Gilman; ‘‘Social Solutions,’ by Godin; 
Henry D. Lloyd’s ‘‘labor Copartnership.’’ The 
Codperative News of Manchester is a weekly of 
fine spirit and ability, nine shillings a year. La- 
bour Copartnership is a monthly, published at 15 
Southampton Row, London. The American 
Cooperative News, 744 Massachusetts avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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ESIDES the valuable discussions in the 

B present number along the lines of political 

economy, political science and social prob- 

lems, we are glad to present a paper of 
especial value on cooperation. 

This paper is the outgrowth of much careful 
thought which has been given to the subject in 
connection with the practical working of the 
problems under discussion. 

Mr. Nelson’s views are not visionary or hypo- 
thetical, but they are the result of long and faithful 
effort in this direction. He is a practical and 
successful business man, standing at the head of a 
large manufacturing corporation and having about 
four hundred men in his employ. 

He is one who has the courage of his convict- 
ions—who is willing to put his principles to the 
severe test of every day life. It is now twelve 
years since he began to share the profits of his 
great establishment with the workers, and the 
results after this long experience are eminently 
satisfactory. 

He has founded a village in the suburbs of a city 
and he resides there with his employés living 
around him. Besides his own experience, he has 
kept in close touch with the codperative move- 
ments in England and on the Continent, having 
personally visited the large establishments, which 
areconducted on this plan in Great Britain, France, 
and elsewhere. . 

He speaks, therefore, ‘‘as one having authority,” 
and his words in connection with his example 
ought to lead to many practical results. 

We wish to call especial attention to the subject 
of codperative stores, creameries, etc. Small 
manufactories might also be profitable. The social 
value of profit-sharing, and the fact that it teaches 
lessons of sobriety, patience and fidelity, should 
also be considered. The system of insurance 
against death and disability, of which he speaks, is 
a suggestion of great value and should be care- 
fully examined. 

It is doubtless true that codperation and profit- 
sharing might be advantageously carried into 
many fields where it is now looked upon as merely 
an impracticable theory. 


Denison, lowa.—This Center is also in its third 
year. Mr. H.-V. Failor. Superintendent ‘of 
Schools, is the moving spirit in this year’s work. 


Seymour, Conn.—Through the efforts of Rev. 
E. C. Tullar a Center has been organized at Sey- 
mour, which is doing excellent work. Rev. Mr. 
Tullar has also organized a Center of twenty mem- 
bers at Waterville, Conn. Weclip the following 
from the Waterville items of the Waterbury (Conn. ) 
American: ‘The evidence that a desire to become 














acquainted with the principles of Political Econ. 
omy has taken a strong hold upon the people of 
this community was forthcoming last evening 
when over twenty persons braved the pouring rain 
and frightful walking to attend the meeting for 
study at the University Association Center.”’ 


Rochester, Ind.—Rochester has an organiza- 
tion of fifty-six active members on the course in 
Political Economy. This Center is now on its 





' third year’s work, and has issued a very attractive 


program for the year. Mr. C.K. Bitters, attor- 
ney, Secretary of the Center, writes: ‘“ All of our 
members are enthusiastic in praise of the lessons,. 
and say that the work is certainly superior to any- 
thing else they know of.”’ 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—The Association is proud 
of this Center, It is now on its third year’s work, 
having over thirty active members. All of the 
old officers have been re-elected for the year, which 
insures its continued success. They are as follows: 
Prof. E. KE. Beckwith, Superintendent of Schools, 
Leader; Mr. Williain A. Lawrence, banker, Vice- 
President; Mr. C. Ll. Nelson, Treasurer; Mrs. Y. 
V. Dreutzer, Secretary. 


Piqua, Ohio.—Rev. W. R. Leeper writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Our class here is getting along very well 
indeed, and growing, and will possibly have to be 
divided into two divisions. The best and most 
thoughtful men of our city are in the class, and it 
is very well spoken of. I think it will do much 
good.’’ This Center is composed entirely of men, 
Judge John C. Geyer being the President; Mr. 
James Ward Keyt, attorney, Leader; Dr. W. J. 
Prince, Vice-President; Dr. R. M. Shannon, 
Treasurer, and Mr. M. G. Smith, Secretary. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—Fort Smith shows that it is 
entitled to rank with the progressive cities of the 
southwest by the formation of two Centers, one on 
History and one on Economics. Mr. J. S. Hollo- 
way, Superintendent of City Schools, writes as 
follows: ‘“‘ The membership of the Economic Club 
is between thirty and forty. The receipt of num- 
bers two and three of PROGRESS has whetted our 
appetites perceptibly, and the indications point to 
active, profitable and pleasant work for the win- 
ter. Iconsider the plan the best extant for gen- 
eral masses, because it gives all a systematic 
treatment of great and vital subjects in condensed 
yet comprehensive form. I sincerely wish you 
success.”’ : 

Griswold, lowa.—This Center is now on its 
third year’s work. Much of its success is due to 
the efforts of Prof. I. B. Stewart, Superintendent 
of Schools, who has taken an active part in the 
work. 
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TRANSFERS OF ECONOMIC GOODS, INCLUDING, AS 
AGENTS OF TRANSFERS, MONEY, CREDIT, AND BANKING. 


BY 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


1. MONOMETALLISM. PART IV. (Continued). 


=ea\N the last lesson we mentioned the claim made by the monometallists that 
fi there is on the part of the commercial world a natural preference for 
gold. A similar thought finds expression in Professor Laughlin’s Final 
Report, prepared for the Monetary Commission of the Indianapolis 
convention. 

Professor Laughlin states that standards are not created by government, but 
that they are adopted by the latter ; that consequently it is the duty of government 
to ascertain the standard and then by law adopt it. (1) ‘The business world has 
decided on gold, we are told by the monometallists, Coupled with this thought we 
have the argument that business will be likely to act altogether independently if 
government should adopt the silver standard. It is claimed that along with the 
legal standard we should have extensive contracts calling for payment in definite 
quantities of gold; and that indeed we might have a pressure which would lead to 
the general use of gold notwithstanding the establishment of a silver standard. 

In other words, we have the assertion of the limited power of government with 
respect to money and its inability at the present juncture to use silver as standard, or, 
in fact, to use anything but gold as full legal tender money with unlimited coinage. 

The monometallists lay emphasis upon the changes between the relative values 
of gold and of silver, and claim that we must have either one or the other as 
standard and that we cannot have both. We may, however, have an alternating 
standard, using first one and then the other metal as a standard. This is what they 
claim would result from attempted bimetallism even if it should be measurably 
successful, giving us, therefore, more frequent changes in the standard than we 
would otherwise have. ‘The monometallists are not convinced by the experience of 
the Latin Monetary Union, to which they attach far less importance than the 
bimetallists. The former call attention to the variations even during that period, 
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and they frequently intimate that it was simply due to an unusual combination of 
circumstances that the departures from the ratio of one to fifteen and one-half dur- 
ing the first three-quarters of this century were not greater. 

Monometallists at the present time are quite inclined to treat as a matter of 
relative indifference the quantity of money, although there are wide differences 
among them in this particular. Some of the extreme advocates of gold have main- 
tained that it made no difference whether we had much money or little; that 
whether we had much or little, we always had enough. In other words, that the 
supply of money was self-regulating. Says one of the writers in favor of gold: 
‘‘ However much or little gold there is, it must always be enough for the purpose.”’ 

The argument in this extreme form 
appears to overlook the nature of the ques- 
tion at issue. The point of the bimetallists 
is this: It is not the quantity itself which 
jis a matter of so much importance, as it is 
the relative increase or decrease in the 
quantity of the money material. Says Dr. 
E. Benjamin Andrews: ‘‘It is not low 
prices which we condemn; low prices once 
established are as good as high. ‘That is 
to say, the words ‘high’ and ‘low’ in 
respect to prices are not absolute but 
relative terms. | >The Jeverlastine tall@on 
prices, the act of sinking, is the accursed 
things,” 

Recently the ablest monometallists are 
generally inclined to lay emphasis upon 
other things than money; for example, 
credit, and the institutions of credit, 
especially banking, and above all, general 
confidence. They allege that money 
effects after all comparatively few ex- 
changes, and that of far more importance than the supply of money is that general 
confidence which encourages a free use of credit instruments, and which also brings 
into use the money in actual existence, inasmuch as in the absence of such con- 
fidence, considerable quantities of money are certain to seek hiding places. 





Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin. 


standard of the people whose business it wishes to 
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(1) Standards.—Standards, moreover, are not 
discovered or created by governments; they are 
adopted by the latter. People of all nations and 
all conditions, civilized, and savage, have more or 
less exact standards of value by which they 
measure property and services. 

An African wishes certain things in exchange 
for his goods or his labor, and has roughly in his 
mind the amount which he should receive. He 
has arrived at this standard, not by express agree- 
ment with his fellow savages, but by the concur- 
rence of the habits of the members of the tribe. 

And so we goon through various stages of civili- 
zation, and we find that at various times men in 
this way have created standards of value, Govern- 
ments often have adopted them, but not.always. 
Sometimes they have attempted to change them, 
and such attempts have invariably been followed 
by disastrous results. Therefore it is manifestly 
the duty of the government to ascertain what the 


promote may be, and then by law adopt that 
standard. If it does not, it might better leave 
the whole subject alone and let the standard take 
care of itself, asit will do under the play of natural 
forces arising from the habits of the people. 

The business interests of the country regard the 
choice of gold as the standard by the greatest 
modern commercial nations, asanatural evolution 
of the commodity fitted for that purpose. 

We are dealing herein with facts and not with 
theories. In so far as this standard has been 
evolved by the concurrence of practical men of 
affairs in the conduct of commerce and industry, 
it is the duty of the state not in any way to inter- 
fere with this choice. The mere fact that gold is 
the standard of most commercial nations is suffi- 
cient ground why the government should not 
attempt to establish another standard, especially 
since this fact is an evolution of business and not 
of politics.— Report of the ‘‘Monetary Commission 
of the Indianapolis Convention,” Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago. 
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2 MONOMETALLISM (Continued). 


It is not at all the design in these articles to present exhaustive arguments, but, 
as we have already intimated, to bring forward some of the points at issue in this 
great struggle which has taken place, and is still taking place, concerning money. 
When the points are brought forward readers will have abundant opportunities to 
follow them out in the daily press and in periodical literature. We will, therefore, 
mention hastily, other arguments advanced in favor of monometallism, some of these 
arguments manifestly having greater weight than others. 

It is sometimes alleged that the whole bimetallist agitation is nothing but a 
scheme of silver producers. Perhaps this allegation is not so frequently heard now 
as formerly. Any honest man must unhesitatingly say that the alleged cause is 
insufficient to account for the results. To what extent the silver producers may 
have utilized forces actually at work, and have promoted a movement over which 
they could at best have but slight control, is altogether another question, upon 
which it is not necessary to enter at this time. 

Monometallists lay great stress upon the rights of creditors, and have generally 
a keener appreciation of their rights than of those of debtors, while the reverse is 
frequently found to be the case in the agitation of bimetallism. The vast majority 
of men on both sides of the question evidently wish to do what they believe to be 
right, and to rob no one. However, while this is true, it is likewise true that the 
one party has a keener appreciation of the interests of debtors and the other party 
of creditors. Consequently such expressions as “sound money’ and ‘‘ honest 
money’’ have different meanings, according to the persons who use them, ‘‘ honest 
money’’ to the one man signifying gold monometallism, and to another the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of one to sixteen. 

It is claimed by the monometallists that national bimetallism is simply out of 
the question; that the only result of attempted bimetallism would be silver mono- 
metallism—we are speaking, of course, of the Uuited States at the present time. 
So far as international bimetallism is concerned, they assert the impossibility of 
bringing about the necessary international agreement ; and they urge further, the 
danger that an international agreement, even if once established, would be broken, 
inasmuch as there is no power above the nations to enforce upon them the fulfill- 
ment of their agreements. Again, it is urged that if a large number of nations could 
be induced to establish international bimetallism, these nations would be the less 
progressive nations, because the progressive nations are, as a rule, the creditor na- 
tions; consequently, it is against the interests of these nations to do anything which 
depreciates the value of money. We would thus have, it is alleged, a league of the 
less advanced nations on the side of bimetallism, and on the other side would be the 
wealthier and more progressive nations adhering to gold monometallism. 

It is furthermore urged that the interests of the wage-earners are clearly on the 
side of gold monometallism, inasmuch as wages will rise less rapidly than commodi- 
ties, if we have a large increase in the quantity of the circulating medium. 

They allege, furthermore, that the real interests of the debtors are on the side 
of gold monometallism, inasmuch as so many debts are payable in gold, and without 
the adherence to gold as a standard there would be great danger of a premium 
on gold, which would have to be paid by the debtor in case of gold con- 
tracts. 

Another line of argument is that advanced by Prof. J. B. Clark in the Poletecal 
Science Quarterly for September, 1895. It is to the effect that the variations in the 
value of money are largely foreseen and are discounted in the rate of interest. It 
is in part because it has been foreseen that the value of the monetary unit is rising 
that we have a falling rate of interest. (z) 

Somewhat analagous to this line of argument, attention may be called to the 
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low rate of interest on United States bonds. 


THE SLTODI SCOR 


The creditor of the nation has had a 


choice between gold and silver, which the letter of the law certainly has not given 


him. 


But can it be denied that this has been offset to at least a certain extent by 


the low rate of interest on United States bonds in recent years ? 





2. MONOMETALLISM (Continued). 


(1) The Appreciation of Money and the Rate 
of Interest.—To make the legal dollar heavier or 
lighter than that which the debtor has received 
and has promised to pay, or to coin it from a dif- 
ferent metal, is to violate both the letter and the 
spirit of a myriad of contracts. Ifit corrects the 
unequal—we do not say unjust—action of some 
contracts of long standing, it introduces clear in- 
justice into the fulfillment of many times more 
numerous contracts which are of recent date. 

Morally, as well as otherwise, it is a costly way 
to correct the dealings of evolutionary fate or of 
Providence. Monetary contracts in force »to-day 
were largely made yesterday. The overwhelming 
majority of them were made within the year just 
completed. Some, such as are embodied in the 
bonds of governments and of corporations, and in 
mortgage notes, date from remoter periods in the 

ast. 

: Let it be supposed that within ten years the 
purchasing power of the gold dollar has gained 
ten per cent in terms of agricultural labor, shall 
we take atenth from the weight of the coin, in 
order to correct existing contracts and make them 
conform to a fairstandard? Ifthe appreciation of 
gold has been uniform through the ten years, it 
requires only a little arithmetic to show that on all 
the vast majority of contracts still pending—those, 
namely, that have been made within the latter 
haif of the period—we shall create more inequality 
than weremedy. Inthe case of all that have been 
made within a year, we directly rob one party 
of the contract and give the proceeds to the 
other. 

The contracts made in the immediate past have 
been made in terms of a dollar of a known labor 
value, and one that, on every ground, ought to be 
paid in terms of the same unit. The wrong and the 
practical harm that have resulted from changing 
the metallic weight or quality of the coins that 
are the bases of contracts are too apparent to need 
argument. 

The second possibility of evil which we noticed 
comes from a matching of ignorance against 
knowledge in the making of contracts for future 
payments. The coin which the debtor receives 
and agrees to repay may be foreordained to increase 
in purchasing power. One party, say the creditor, 
may know this, and the debtor may not. Igno- 
rantly the debtor may take upon himself the obli- 
gation to pay the equivalent of more units of labor 
than he gets when the loan is made. Beyond 
simple interest he ignorantly promises to pay a 
bonus on his loan. If he pays a nominal rate of 
five per cent in interest, he may pay a real rate of 
six. At the expiration of the time covered by the 
loan he will have to pay, in effect, more labor than 
he received. For money wherewith to satisfy his 
creditor he must work more than the creditor 
worked, or caused other men to work, in order to 


get the money with which the loan was made. ° 


He may have to pay, in short, more of real wealth 
than he received. 

_ Now it is clear that, if such a result is foreseen, 
1t can be corrected by varying the nominal rate of 




















interest. Under the assumed conditions, the loan 
of real capital should be repaid, at the end of ten 
years, by an equal amount of real capital and fifty 
per cent more in the way of total interest. This 
would afford a real interest of five per cent per an- 
num. 

If money gains in purchasing power at the 
rate of one per cent per annuni, or ten per cent in 
ten years, then nearly one per cent can be de- 
ducted from the nominal rate of interest promised 
in the note without reducing the true rate of 
interest on the loan of true capital below five per 
cent. 

By repaying at the end of the time the original 
sum of money loaned, and by paying at intervals 
through the period a sum aggregating forty per 
cent in the way of interest, the debtor really pays 
fifty per cent, because the principal of the loan, at 
the time of repayment, represents ten per cent 
more in real wealth than it did when the loan was 
contracted. Would an ignorant debtor be able to 
take advantage of this fact? Would he reduce'the 
nominal interest that he agrees to pay, so as to 
make the real interest correspond with the earn- 
ings of capital? 

If the transactions between a debtor and a cred- 
itor were made in isolation, and without influence 
from a general loan market, the one who best 
foresaw the future might be able to take advantage 
of the other. This, however, is a nearly impossible 
case. In asingle transaction with one borrower, 
a lender of capital must usually content himself 
with about the rate that he could get for itin the 
general market; and the borrower, however igno- 
rant of the future he may be, is only obliged to 
know about how much he would have to pay in 
thesame general market. The prevalent rate of 
interest on loans dominates individual transac- 
tions. In the general market it is impossible that 
knowledge of the future should be very unevenly 
distributed. Lenders, as a body, know as much 
as borrowers, and not more. If the rate secured 
on loans of money corresponds to the earning ca- 
pacity of real capital, as by any clear theory it 
should do, then the variations in the purchasing 
power of money are unerringly corrected through 
the nominal rate of interest. 

That such a correction is actually made when 
changes in the purchasing power of money are 
generally foreseen, admits of little doubt. In the 
course of one of the ablest speeches recently made 
in the senate in behalf of the free coinage of silver 
the speaker was asked how he knew that gold 
had appreciated in value. He replied that he 
wanted no better proof than the low rate of inter- 
est prevailing. ‘‘Men do not,’’ said he, ‘‘ agree 
to pay a large percentage when the money in 
which the repayment of the principal must be 
made is becoming more and more costly.”’ It was 
a naive confession that a debtor does not suffer nor 
a creditor gain by a change in the purchasing 
power of coin, provided that the change is gener- 
ally anticipated. There may be aberrations in the 
working of this law, as there are in the case of 
other laws of economics; that on a large scale it 
does work is not doubtful.—/. B. Clark, in ‘‘Polit- 
tcal Science Quarterly,” for September, 1895. 
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3. THE MULTIPLE OR TABULAR STANDARD OF VALUE. 


The claim is frequently put forward, both by conservatives and radicals, that 
there is something better than the precious metals as standards of value, and that 
we should work towards a multiple or tabular standard of value, as it is called. 

Attention is called to the variations in the value of gold and of silver which 
have taken place in the past and which must take place in the future, whether we 
have monometallism or bimetallism. The suggestion is made that instead of having 
either one metal or two metals as a standard, we should select a large number of 
typical commodities and use certain quantities of these as the unit. We might 
take, for example, one hundred pounds of wheat, fifty pounds of beef, one thousand 
feet of lumber of a specified kind, a cord of hard wood, one hundred yards of cotton, 
and other typical commodities and let these constitute the unit. We could borrow 
so many units at one time and then repay the same number of units at the time of 
repayment. Thus the creditor would give up and receive the same quantity of 
commodities. (1) 

What is contemplated, however, is not a transfer of commodities, but a transfer 
of money which will purchase these quantities of the commodities. If, for example, 
at the time the debt was contracted the commodities comprising the unit should be 
worth twenty dollars, and at the time the debt was paid these commodities should 
be worth only fifteen dollars, then a debt of one thousand units would be expressed 
at the one period by twenty thousand dollars, and at the later period by fifteen 
thousand dollars, it: 

It must be admitted by the impartial student that the plan of the multiple or 
tabular standard of value does not appear to be making much headway at present. 
The idea is something which in itself is not so difficult, but the uncertainty in 
regard to the price of commodities is such that the ordinary creditor prefers to take 
his chances with money. Contracts ordinarily run for comparatively short periods, 
and are revised from time totime. We have adjusted ourselves to the use of money, 
and we dread the uncertainties which we fear would accompany payment in units 
of the kind mentioned. The psychological factor has to be taken into account, and 
especially in money matters we dread the unknown and the unfamiliar. 

Money is comparatively stable for short periods, and those who argue in favor of 
the multiple or tabular standard of value generally lay emphasis upon payments 
running through long periods of time, even centuries. The question may be raised, 
however, whether it is desirable to make any special provision to encourage con- 
tracts for payment running through centuries for thereby we are likely to lay the 
weight of the ‘‘dead hand’’ upon future generations. 
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Seer Neu bE PE OR TABULAR 
STANDARD OF VALUE. 


(1) Applicability of a Multiple or Tabular 


measure, which would embrace a certain number 
of pounds, bushels, or yards of each one of the 
articles on the list. Any person selling a house 
orafarm might then fix the price at so many of 


Standard.— The schemes particularly referred 
to are those of Messrs. Lowe and Scrope in 
England, and of Count Soden and Professor 
Roscher in Germany, which all propose, under 
differing forms and conditions, a tabular standard, 
or multiple tender, in which the value-variations 
of a considerable number of articles of general 
consumption and of prime importance in the econ- 
omy of daily life—corn, beef, potatoes, wool, cot- 
ton, tea, coffee, sugar, timber, iron, coal, etc.— 
shall be trusted to compensate each other, with 
the result of a high degree of stability in the whole 
body so composed. 

The articles selected should be taken in definite 
quantities, and all of standard quality. An arbi- 
trary name might be given to a unit of this 





these units, corresponding to the present value of 
a bill of goods of such commodities, in such quan- 
titles. 

* * * * * * 

But as it might be inconvenient to the non-com- 
mercial creditor to receive, ten years hence, a 
number of cart-loads of goods of one or two score 
of kinds, representing the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdom, and to be obliged to 
dispose of these for himself, it should be stipulated 
that tbe debt should be paid in current money 
—gold, silver, or paper—in such amount as would 
at then current prices purchase the bill of goods 
which had been taken as the measure of the claim 
of the creditor, of the obligation of the debtor. 

Of course, for the satisfactory carrying out of 
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such a scheme, the sanction of government would 
be required. Commissioners would have to be 
appointed who should be empowered to make 
periodical publication, quarterly or monthly, of 
the prices of the several articles taken for this 
purpose, according to the rates prevailing in the 
principal or representative markets of the country. 

Such publication would embrace a computation 
of the value in money of the Unit of the multiple- 
tender—that is, the commissioner would announce 
that so many pounds, bushels, or yards,of the 
commodities on the list were worth at date so 
many ounces of silver or gold, or so many dollars 
of paper money. All payments falling due within 
the quarter, or the month succeeding, would be 
made in money, according to the terms of the 
announcement, 

To illustrate the operation of this scheme, let us 
suppose that in 1869 I sold my house or farm on a 
credit of ten years. The price of the property, as 
reached in the negotiation between the buyer and 
myself, was six thousand dollars. But instead of 
his giving me his note for six thousand dollars, 
we looked together at the official published list of 
prices for the multiple-tender, and found that the 
value of the unit, embracing so much of each of 
so many articles, was at the time twelve dollars. 
The note was thereupon given for five hundred 
units of the multiple tender, S 

On the note coming due the present year, my 
debtor and myself would refer to the last list pub- 
lished, dated just ten years after the one which 
formed the basis of the contract; and we should 
probably find that the value of the unit, in curtent 
money, was now higher or lower, say eleven dol- 
lars or thirteen dollars. That is, the same amount 
of the same articles could be purchased for one or 
the other of these sums, which could have been pur- 
chased for twelve dollars when the note was given. 

The announcement is official, conclusive. No 
controversy is possible between us. The compu- 
tations required are no more elaborate than those 
involved in casting up the semi-annual interest. 
I receive five thousand five hundred, or six thou- 
sand five hundred in money, according asits value 
now is, and the transaction is closed. The effect 
of the introduction of the tabular standard has 
been to put me precisely where I should have 
been had I received payment at the time of pur- 
chase. I get no more, no less, by changes in the 
value of any article. 

* * * * * 

So far as I am able to judge, the scheme has 
not a single weak point. It is merely a ques- 
tion whether it is worth while to take any trouble 
whatever to accomplish the object proposed. The 
expense of the system to the nation would not be 
worth a moment’s thought, if indeed the end in 
view were desirable. Let us then inquire more 
specifically what classes would be especially bene- 
fitted by such a system of ascertaining the claims 
of creditors and the obligations of debtors; and at 
what point in the commercial and industrial 
economy the advantages of the use of such a Mul- 
tiple Tender would be neutralized by the obstruc- 
tion it would occasion. 

Professor Jevons seems to think that the Tabular 
Standard might be applicable, in the course of 
ordinary commercial transactions, to the payment 
of debts of more than three months’ standing. In 
this, however, Ican not concur. In the first place, 
the advantages anticipated for the scheme are re- 
duced to a minimum when it is applied to short 
credits. The precious metals have a high degree 
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of steadiness in value from season to season, and 
from year to year, far exceeding in this respect 
any other considerable class of substances. It is 
true that such a tabular standard would be even 
less subject to variation than the precious metals ; 
but I apprehend the gain would not be sufficient to 
induce any merchant or manufacturer to open a 
set of books upon this plan. 

While the inducement to undertake the proposed 
mode of ascertaining the due weight of obligations 
is thus greatly reduced in its application to credits 
for short terms, the objections to its use are greatly 
increased. It is essential to the conduct of busi- 
ness that the merchant or manufacturer shall be 
able at any time to tell just where he stands ; to 
strike a balance of assets and liabilities. But this 
would be, in the case assumed, impossible. A 
part of his liabilities and of his assets would be 
expressed in termsof money. Another part would 
be in units of the Multiple Tender. The value of 
a unit of this, at the maturity of any note to be 
paid or to be collected, could, by the very descrip- 
tion of the system, never be known in advance. 

A note given for four hundred units, payable in 
September, might not balance, probably would 
not exactly balance, a note for four hundred units, 
receivable in August or October. 1t would thus 
be impossible for the merchant or manufacturer 
at any time to cast up rapidly and decisively the 
results of a venture, or ascertain his own exact 
standing. Every note given or taken in the course 
of business under this system would have to be 
liquidated. Its present value in money would 
never be known. 

Commerce will not tolerate any such obstruc- 
tions, and the scheme, so far as this application is 
concerned, may be dismissed at once. Commerce 
will do the best it can with the use of money, and 
of credit expressed in terms of money. Nothing 
is more characteristic of the commercial spirit 
than the disposition to take the evil with the 
good, roughly to strike the average of gain and 
loss, promptly to charge off bad debts, always 
looking on towards the future, never regretting 
the past. This spirit leads, doubtless, into many 
errors, but it is the very life of commerce. 

For what classes of contracts, then, might the 
Multiple Tender be advantageously employed ? 

Certainly the need of such a standard of deferred 
payments is most imperative in the case of those 
who are not in the way of repairing any losses 
they may suffer through fluctuations in the value 
of money; upon whom the full effects of deprecia- 
tion fall directly and remain without relief. And 
while the advantages of such safeguards upon the 
value of debts here rise to their maximum, the 
obstruction sinks here to a minimum. 

In permanent investments of property not the 
least inconvenience would be encountered by the 
scheme of a Multiple Tender, which might be 
extended to the cases of all who have definitely 
retired from active life, carrying away with them 
all they will ever have to support old age and pro- 
vide for their children; to the cases of trustees 
and guardians, under a solemn responsibility in 
the care of estates, where loss is more to be 
dreaded than gain to be desired ; to the cases of 
institutions whose funds are sequestered from the 
stock of active capital for pious and charitable 
uses. The funds of savings banks might be put 
under the same safeguard, and government loans 
might also be issued in terms of the multiple 
tender.—“‘Money, Trade and Industry,” by Frantis 
A. Walker, pp. 70-77. 
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4. PAPER MONEY. 


It is best to begin the discussion of paper money by a brief presentation of cur- 
rent terms which are frequently encountered in writings on the subject. 

We have irredeemable paper money or inconvertible paper money, and redeem- 
able or convertible paper money. Money which is redeemable or convertible is 
money, which the issuer is prepared to change on demand into that metallic money 
which serves as a real standard of value. Irredeemable or inconvertible paper 
money is money which cannot be redeemed at once without sacrifice, in the money 
which serves as areal standard. At the present time in the United States all our 
money is redeemable or convertible. The government paper money may be 
exchanged at once for gold at the subtreasuries of the United States; and the 
paper money issued by national banks is redeemable in legal tender, and if this 
happens not to be gold, it must be government paper or silver, which is redeemable. 
It is thus that all our paper money is directly or indirectly convertible into gold. 
This was not always the case, however. During the Civil War the paper money was 
not redeemable, except at a discount, and we had what was called a suspension of 
specie-payments, which lasted till June 1, 1879, when specie-payments were 
resumed and the paper money of the country became convertible. (1) 

The expression “representative money ’’ is one that is frequently used, and the 
term carries with it its own: explanation. It means money which stands for or 
represents something else, not having its value in itself. 

‘Fiat’? money is money which rests upon governmental authority, ordinarily 
government authority pure and simple. It is inconvertible, but may circulate 
because it is taken in payment of taxes and is legal tender for debts both public and 
private. Government has these two levers for bringing into circulation a certain 
quantity of fiat money, namely, the declaration of legal tender, and the designation 
of the kind of money which is receivable for public dues—an important item, 
amounting in the United States to several hundred million dollars a year. 

Mention has been made of bank paper money as well as of government paper 
money. ‘These are in fact our two great classes of paper money. At the present 
time national banks in the United States issue bank notes that circulate as money, 
and so does the United States government. Other countries have similar mixed 
systems of paper money. 

The number of kinds of paper money which have been put in practice or pro- 
posed is legion. Jevons mentions fourteen different kinds, classifying them with 
respect to the methods for their regulation and convertibility. He says, however, 
that he is not sure at all that his classification is complete. It is impossible at this 
_ time and place to enumerate all the possible or even actual kinds of paper money. 

We will speak simply of a few main classes which are of chief interest to the citi- 
zens of the United States at the present time. And we will confine ourselves to the 
governmental paper until we reach the subject of banks. 

Government paper money may rest, as we have seen, upon the mere power of 
government. In this case we have what we may call pure fiat money. It has 
been suggested from time to time, and perhaps implied more frequently still, that 
there is scarcely any limit to the power of government to issue paper money and to 
make it circulate, regardless of quantity. When, however, governments have 
attempted to proceed upon the theory of large and indefinite powers with respect to 
the issue of paper money, the result has been disaster. Again and again have ill- 
regulated issues of paper money broken down in practice. The most notable failure 
of paper money which was practically fiat money is furnished by the so-called 
assignats of France. ‘These assignats were, in a general way, based upon land, but 
they were issued in vast quantities, and were practically pure fiat money. In spite 
of the severest laws passed to enforce their acceptance, making refusal to accept 
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them even punishable by death, they depreciated rapidly, and finally were current 


at only one three-hundredth part of their face value. 


During our colonial period 


our colonies had a similar experience with paper money, although it was conducted 


on a smaller scale. 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, now our ambassador at Berlin, 


has, in his Paper Money Inflation in France, described the former experiment, 
and many writers on our currency, among others the Hon. John J. Knox in his work 
United States Notes, have described the results of experiments by our colonies and 


of our Continental Congress. 


The experience seems to have been conclusive, and now we do not find any one 
of note, so far as the present writer is aware, advocating unlimited issues of paper 


money. 





4. PAPER MONEY. 


(1) Currency and Banks.—A currency is in 
its most perfect state when it consists wholly 
of paper money, but of paper money of an equal 
value with the gold which it professes to repre- 
sent, 

The use of paper instead of gold, substitutes 
the cheapest in place of the most expensive 
medium, and enables the country, without loss 
to any individual, to exchange all the gold 
which it before used for this purpose for raw 
materials, utensils, and food; by the use of 
which, both its wealth and its enjoyments are 
increased, 

Ina national point of view, it is of no impor- 
tance whether the issuers of this well-regulated 
paper money be the Government or a bank, it 
will, on the whole, be equally productive of 
riches whether it be issued by one or by the other; 
but it is not so with respect to the interest of indi- 
viduals. 

In a country where the market rate of interest is 
seven per cent, and where the State requires for 
a particular expense seventy thousand pounds per 
annum, it is a question of importance to the indi- 
viduals of that country whether they must be taxed 
to pay this seventy thousand pounds per annum, 
or whether they could raise it without taxes, 

Suppose that a million of money should be re- 
quired to fit out anexpedition. If the State issued a 
million of paper and displaced a million of coin, 
the expedition would be fitted out without any 
charge tothe people; but if a bank issued a million 
of paper, and lent it to government at seven 
per cent, thereby displacing a million of coin, the 
country would be charged with a continual tax of 
seventy thousand pounds per annum; the people 
would pay the tax, the bank would receive it, and 
the society would in either case be as wealthy as 
before; the expedition would have been really 
fitted out by the improvement of our system, by 
rendering capital of the value of a million, produc- 
tive in the form of commodities instead of letting 
it remain unproductive in the form of coin; 
but the advantage would always be in favor 
of the issuers of paper; and as the State repre- 
sents the people, the people would have saved 
the tax if they, and not the bank, had issued this 
million. 

I have already observed, that if there were per- 
fect security that the power of issuing paper money 
would not be abused, it would be of no importance 
with respect to the riches of the country collect- 
ively, by whom it was issued; and I have now 
shown that the public would have a direct in- 
terest that the issuers should be the State, 











and not a company of merchants or bankers. The 


| danger, however, is, that this power would be 


more likely to be abused, if in the hands of 
government, than if in the hands of a banking 
company. 

A company would, it is said, be more under 
the control of law, and although it might be 
their interest to extend their issues beyond the 
bounds of discretion, they would be limited 
and checked by the power which individuals 
would have of calllng for bullion or specie. 
It is argued that the same check would not be 
long respected, if government had the privilege of 
issuing money; that they would be too apt to con- 
sider present convenience, rather than future se- 
curity, and might, therefore, on the alleged 
grounds of expediency, be too much inclined to 
remove the checks, by which the amount of their 
issues was controlled. 

Under an arbitrary government, this objection 
would have great force; but in a freecountry, with 
an enlightened legislature, the power of issuing 
paper money, under the requisite checks of con- 
vertibility at the will of the holder, might be 
safely lodged in the hands of commissioners ap- 
pointed for that special purpose, and they might 
be made totally independent of the control of 
ministers. 

The sinking fund is managed by commissioners, 
responsible only to parliament, and the invest- 
ment of the money entrusted to their charge pro- 
ceeds with the utmost regularity; what reason can 
there be to doubt that the issues of paper money 
might be regulated with equal fidelity, if placed 
under similar management. 

It may be said, that although the advantage 
accruing to the State, and therefore to the public, 
from issuing paper money, is sufficiently manifest, 
as it would exchange a portion of the national 
debt, on which interest is paid by the public, into 
a debt bearing no interest; yet it would be disad- 
vantageous to commerce, as it would preclude the 
merchants from borrowing money, and getting 
their bills discounted, the method in which bank 
paper is partly issued. 

This, however, is to suppose that money could 
not be borrowed, if the bank did not lend it, and 
that the market rate of interest and profit depends 
on the amount of the issues of money, and on the 
channel through which it is issued. But as a 
country would have no deficiency of cloth, of wine, 
or any other commodity, if they had the means of 
paying for it, in the same manner neither would 
there be any deficiency of money to be lent, if the 
borrowers offered good security, and were willing 
to pay the market rate of interest for it.—‘* The 
Works of David Ricardo,’ Esq., M.P., pp. 218-220. 
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5. PAPER MONEY (Continued). 


The next main class of paper money theories all rest upon the general quantity 
theory of money. If the value of money depends merely upon quantity: why 
should it not consist of limited quantities of paper? And if the supply of money is 
no greater than the supply of metallic money, which is displaced: why should there 
be any change in the value of money? As the classical economists of England 
quite generally accepted the qnantity theory of money, so they also admitted the 
feasibility of a paper money circulation just great enough to displace metallic money. 
Ricardo advocated this theory of paper money, and in this particular as in so many 
others, John Stuart Mill was his disciple. They held that if paper money were issued 
just up to the point where it would displace metallic money, it would have equal 
value with the metallic money so displaced, and that depreciation would not set in 
until additional supplies had been issued. According to this theory, paper money is 
in excess whenever it cannot be promptly converted if desired into gold, or whatever 
other metallic money may be the generally accepted standard. It is not necessary, 
according to Ricardo and Mill, that the gov- 
ernment should itself convert the paper 
money. Its value would be maintained even 
it were inconvertible, provided its quantity 
is limited. It will be exchangeable, how- 
ever, for private parties would be willing to 
give the metallic money to those who desire 
it. 

The advantages claimed for the issue of 
paper money to replace the whole or a part 
of the gold and silver in circulation are: (A) Continentals Manes: 

The superior convenience of paper money, 

inasmuch as it is easier to carry the material to be transported from one part of the 
world to another. (B) The economy which paper affords is also an advantage 
claimed -for it. If three hundred million dollars of gold and silver are thrown 
out of use by paper, this amount of capital is freed for other purposes; or if gov- 
ernment has need of additional funds, and issues paper money in limited quan- 
tities, say to the extent of three hundred million dollars, the interest on this sum 
may be saved. 

The applications and modifications of this theory of paper money have been end- 

less. The old Greenback party demanded issues of paper money which would be 
sufficient to prevent a contraction of the currency and also enable the business of 
the country to be done on what they called a cash basis. Frequently they did not 
state exactly how much they wished to have issued, but at times they demanded 
that so many dollars per capita for the entire population of the United States should 
be issued. Their thought seems to have been that the supply of money in the 
country was inadequate, and that in consequence there was on the one hand an 
appreciation of money, increasing the burdens of debtors; and on the other hand, 
on account of the insufficient supply of money, it became necessary to incur debt. 
It is not entirely clear to the present writer how it was supposed that merely larger 
quantities of paper money would directly and immediately decrease indebtedness. It 
is true that we need large quantities of money, and it is also true that very serious 
inconvenience may result from an inadequate supply of money. It would appear, 
however, that these inconveniences and losses would manifest themselves in the 
extended use of barter and in the failure to effect exchanges, rather than in the 
increase of indebtednesss. 

Even those economists who accept the classical statement of tne quantity theory 
of money, and consequently hold to the theoretical possibility of a large use, if not 
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an exclusive use, of paper without depreciation, generally regard the danger of an 


abuse of paper money as so great that they discountenance its use. 


They say that 


it is true that we could use altogether paper money, but that the result would be 
an agitation for larger and larger issues, and that the disadvantages of excessive 
issues with depreciation and the robbery of the creditors resulting therefrom are so 
serious that it is better to give up altogether the issue of paper money, unless it is 
strictly convertible.(1) So long as it is strictly convertible the dangers are either 
entirely eliminated, or reduced toa minimum, and the advantages are maintained. 
Granting the quantity theory, there would still seem to be no disadvantage in 
maintaining strict legal convertibility, inasmuch as there can be no difficulty in 


convertibility so long as there is no depreciation. 


But as soon as difficulty in 


convertibility appears, it implies depreciation, and that implies, even according to 
that theory itself, excessive issues of paper. 





5. PAPER MONEY (Continued). 


(1) Inconvertible Paper Currency.—In order 
that the value of the currency may be secure from 
being altered by design, and may be as little as 
possible liable to fluctuation from accident, the 
articles least liable of all known commodities to 
vary in their value, the precious metals, have been 
made in all civilized countries the standard of 
value for the circulating medium; and no paper 
currency ought to exist of which the value cannot 
be made to conform to theirs. Nor has this funda- 
mental maxim ever been entirely lost sight of, 
even by the governments which have most abused 
the power of creating inconvertible paper. If they 
have not (as they generally have) professed an 
intention of paying in specie at some indefinite 
future time, they have at least, by giving to their 
paper issues the names of their coins, made a 
virtual, though generally a false, profession of in- 
tending to keep them at a value corresponding 
to that of the coins. 

This is not impracticable, even with an incon- 
vertible paper. There is not indeed the self-acting 
check which convertibility brings with it. But 
there is a clear atid unequivocal indication by 
which to judge whether the currency is depreci- 
ated, and to what extent. That indication is the 
price of the precious metals. When holders of 
paper cannot demand coin to be converted into 
bullion, and when there is none left in circulation, 
bullion rises and falls in price like other things; 
and if it is above the mint price, if an ounce of 
gold, which would be coined into the equivalent 
of three pounds seventeen shillings and tenpence 
halfpenny, is sold for four or five pounds in paper, 
the value of the currency has sink just that much 
below what the value of a metallic currency 
would be. 

If, therefore, the issue of inconvertible paper 
were subjected to strict rules, one rule being that 
whenever bullion rose above the mint price, the 
issues should be contracted until the market price 
of bullion and the mint price were again in accord- 
ance, such a currency would not be subject to any 
of the evils usually deemed inherent in an incon- 
vertible paper. 

But also such a system of currency would have 
no advantages sufficient to recommend it to 
adoption. An inconvertible currency, regu- 
lated by the price of bullion, would conform ex- 
actly, in all its variations, to a convertible one; 
and the only advantage gained, would be that of 
exemption -from the necessity of keeping any re- 








serve of the precious metals; which is not a very 
important consideration, especially as a govern- 
ment, so long as its good faith is not suspected, 
needs not keep so large a reserveas private issuers, 
being not so liable to great and sudden demands, 
since there never can be any real doubt of its 
solvency. 

Against this small advantage is to be set, in the 
the first place, the possibility of fraudulent tam- 
pering with the price of bullion for the sake of act- 


‘ing onthe currency; in the manner of the fictitious 


sales of corn, to influence the averages, so much 
and so justly complained of, while the corn laws 
were in force. But a still stronger consideration 
isthe importance of adhering to a simple principle, 
intelligible to the most untaught capacity. Every- 
body can understand convertibility: every one sees 
that what can be at any moment exchanged for 
five pounds, is worth five pounds. Regulation by 
the price of bullion isa more complex idea, and 
does not recommend itself through the same famil- 
jar associations. There would be nothing like the 
same confidence, by the public generally, in an 
inconvertible currency so regulated, as in a con- 
vertible one: and the most instructed person might 
reasonably doubt whether such a rule would be as 
likely to be inflexibly adhered to. 

The grounds of the rule not being so well under- 
stood by the public, opinion would probably not 
enforce it with as much rigidity, and, in any cir- 
cumstances of difficulty, would be likely to turn 
against it; while to the government itself a sus- 
pension of convertibility would appear a much 
stronger and more extreme measure, than a relax- 
ation of what might possibly be considered a 
somewhat artificial rule. There is therefore a 
great preponderance of reasons in favor of a con- 
vertible, in preference to even the best regulated 
inconvertible currency. The temptation to over- 
issue, in certain financial emergencies, isso strong, 
that nothing is admissible which can tend, in 
however slight a degree, to weaken the barriers 
that restrain it. 

Although no doctrine in political economy rests 
upon more obvious grounds than the mischief 
of a paper currency not maintained at the same 
value with a metallic, either by convertibility or 
by some principle of limitation equivalent to 
it, yet projectors every now and then start up 
with plans for curing all the economical evils 
of society by means of unlimited issue of in- 
convertible paper. —‘‘ Principles of Political 
Economy,” by John Stuart Mill, Book XIII, pp. 


369, 370. 
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6. PAPER MONEY (Continued). 


The cruder applications of the quantity theory of money by the advocates of paper 
money have been generally abandoned. We havea strong body of men advocating 
the use of paper money in order to secure elasticity and stability of values. This 
is the principle form which anything like radicalism with respect to paper money 
takes at the present time. The demand is that stability of value should be main- 
tained, and that through regulated issues of paper. The popular proposal at the 
present time combines the quantity theory of money with the plan for a multiple 
ot tabular standard of value. The system of Index Numbers shows the general 
level of prices. Now, it is proposed that a care- 
ful system of Index Numbers should be elabo- 
rated, and that it should be kept up by the 
government. If prices show a tendency to 
fall, increased issues of paper money should 
introduce the needed correction to secure sta- 
bility of value. Should, however, the general 
level of prices rise, paper money should be 
retired from circulation until the old level 
was again reached. 

The advantages claimed for this method 
include those benefits of paper money which 
have been already mentioned, with the addi- 
tional advantages resulting from stability. At- 
tention is called to the fact of the varying 
needs for money during the year on account 
of the movements of crops and other business 
operations, and attention is also called to the 
increasing quantities of money needed with the 
development of industrial civilization and its 
spread over the world. It is held to be im- 
possible that metallic money can meet these 
varying needs in such a way as to maintain 
stability of values, and that this in fact can 
only be accomplished through issues of paper 
money regulated in accordance with the official 
Index Numbers in such manner as to give us a practical multiple or tabular standard 
of value. 

Among the advocates of this theory may be mentioned Prof. Frank Parsons of 
the Boston University Law School and the Kansas Agricultural College, whose 
ideas are explained in his work called ‘‘ Rational Money’? ;(1) also President Thomas 
E. Will, of the Kansas Agricultural College ; further, Mr. George H. Shibley, who 
has written a large work explaining his proposals, entitled “The Money Question.”’ 
The title page of this book suggests the line of thought which itdevelops. Itreads 
as follows: ‘‘’T’he Money Question: the Fifty per cent Fall in General Prices; the 
Evil Effects; the Remedy, Bimetallism of 16 to 1 and Government Control of Paper 
Money in Order to Secure a Stable Measure of Prices,—Stable Money, Monetary 
History, 1850-1896.”’ 





| 





Prof. Frank Parsons. 





6. PAPER MONEY (Continued). commodities largely bought and sold. (4) Com- 
modities that are independent of each other. (5) 


(1) The Multiple Standard.— Our standard | Commodities capable of accurate definition as to 
then is to be made up (1) of the largest practicable | quantity and quality. (6) Commodities regularly 
number of commodities (using the word in its | quoted in the public prints. (7) Our commiod- 
broad sense), (2) weighted according to importance | ities should be taken partly from the class that 
in ordinary consumption. We are to prefer (3) | is subject to the law of diminishing return and 
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partly from the class not subject to this law, the 
choice being made so as to fairly represent each 
class in the proportion it bears to total consump- 
tion. (8) Commodities whose prices vary much 
must be taken as well as those that vary little, for 
men and women have to use their dollars to buy 
both, and dollars are not steady in their purchas- 
ing power unless they are steady in reference to 
the average of all the purchasing to be done with 
them. Moreover a conimodity whose price varies 
greatly may be nearer steady with average com- 
modity values than a commodity whose price 
varies little. Slight variation of price (on the gold 
basis, as at present) means that the commodity 
moves with gold, and that means that the com- 
modity does vary greatly from the general com- 
modity base. The moon does not vary in distance 
from the earth so much as Venus, but it varies in 
its distance from the sun much more widely than 
Venus. (9) Prices must be registered in all the 
principal markets of the country. And (10) the 
averages for the chosen commodities must be 
tabulated and published periodically. 

Let us now select a dozen commodities and illus- 
trate the working of the multiple standard. Sup- 
pose that, on the average of ordinary expenditures 
for every one hundred dollars spent for beef, pork, 
mutton and other meats, seventy-five dollars are 
spent for butter, cheese, milk and cream, twenty 
dollars for sugar, twenty dollars for tea and cof- 
fee, fifty dollars for wheat, twenty-five dollars for 
oats, twenty dollars for fruit, sixty dollars for coal, 
thirty dollars for leather, twenty dollars for cot- 
ton, thirty dollars for wool, fifty dollars for iron, 
steel, lead, copper, tin, silver, gold, etc., and fifty 
dollars for wooden utensils, furniture, etc. In the 
first column we write the names of the commodi- 
ties or groups of commodities selected for the 
standard; in the second column we place the 
numbers just mentioned representing the relative 
importance of the said commodities in average 
consumption ; in the third we write the prices of 
the commodities per unit of volume or weights ; 
and in the fourth column we write the weights or 
volumes that would be required at the said prices 
to equal the amounts in the second column. For 
example, if the market price of meat averages ten 
dollars per hundred weight it would require ten 
hundred weight to amount to the one hundred 
dollars spent for meat, wherefore ten cwt. is the 
item in the fourth column opposite meat. In the 
same way, if fifty dollars represents the relative 
amount spent for wheat, and wheat is one dollar 
a bushel, the quantity of wheat bought will be 
fifty bushels. 


TABLE XX. 
MULTIPLE STANDARD. 
| 2 3 4 

MCAtE RS .tacsnsceeens $100 $10. pr. cwt. 10 cwt. meat. 
Butter, milk, etc... 75 15. pr.cwt. 5ewt:dr:pro 
SUSAR teen eos stesee 20 4. pr.cwt. 5 cwt. sugar 
Coffee and tea...... 20 20. pr. cwt. 1 cwt.cof. T 
WViDGAE re ences a gs 50 1. pr. bu. 50 bu. wheat. 
AUS Aeenese eect: 25 1.5 pr. cwt. 17 cwt. oats. 
Coal octet emer 60 3. per ton. 20 tons coal. 
Leather.ticceees 30 20. pr. cwt. 1} cwt. leath. 
WOLLGH Tt. seamen 20 10. _pr.cwt. 2 cwt, cotn:, 
WiGOl.:.). Se meee eee 40 40. pr. cwt. lcwt. wool. 
Metalsscs:ameacere 50 2.5 pr. cwt. 20 cwt. mtl’s. 
W.O0G..'ccraccenteene 50 25. pr.cwt. 2 cwt. wood. 

$540 


The quantities in the fourth column with their 
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total value five hundred and forty dollars consti- 
tute the composite or multiple.standard. 

These quantities.are made the standard just as 
the law now makes 23.22 grains of gold the stand- 
ard for a dollar, In the real work of the com- 
mission the prices of the third column, instead of 
being the current rates at the time of putting the 
system into effect, might be the averages for five 
or ten years so as to bring the dollar toa level 
representing its past average for the time during 
which existing debts and obligations were con- 
tracted. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The multiple standard will be just. 

It will not defraud labor. 

It will not defraud debtors. 

It will not defraud creditors. 

It will stop the waste of digging gold for a use 
that paper can serve at almost no cost. 

It will free one trillion two hundred million dol- 
lars of the people’s capital that is now locked up 
in metallic money. This gold and silver could be 
used in productive industry, or sent away to buy 
American securities held abroad, and pay Ameri- 
can debts in foreign countries, relieving us of a 
considerable burden of interest, increasing the 
volume of money, and raising prices across the 
water, whereby a better market would be made 
for our products, and a bit of the prosperity that 
comes with the impetus of rising prices would be 
introduced into Europe. 

It would check gambling and speculation. No 
more rocking of our finances by the cornering 
of gold. No more long, steep slopes of rising 
prices, nor financial precipices, with their catas- 
trophes to honest industry and engorgements of 
parasites and beasts of prey. 

It would not build a new bonded debt through an 
endless chain of withdrawing gold from the 
treasury with greenbacks, paying it in again for 
bonds, and again withdrawing it till the govern- 
ment has to issue more bonds to get it back, and 
so on. 

It would not subject the government to the 
ignominy of hiring a foreign syndicate to main- 
tain the treasury reserve, and ‘‘preserve the faith 
of the nation.”’ 

It would not make the war debt heavier after 
more than two-thirds of it had been paid than it 
was at the close of the struggle. 

It would ease the burdens of debt without in- 
justice to the creditor. by enabling the debtor to 
avail himself of inventions and improvements in 
production instead of bestowing the whole advan- 
tages of social progress upon the creditor, as gold 
with its falling prices does now. To give the 
benefit of improved production to the active in- 
stead of the passive classes is not unjust, but very 
distinctly just. 

It would recognize the vast importance of the 
movement of the money volume, by means of which 
average prices may be made to rise or fall, or re- 
main stationary, and it would subject this move- 
ment to intelligent control in the public interest 
instead of leaving it to chance and private manip- 
ulation. 

It would provide a practically invariable stand- 
ard of value, and a medium of exchange whose 
variations of value would be slight. The trifling 
departures of the dollar one way or the other from 
the standard in the intervals between the tabular 
reports would be like the swelling and shrinking 
of a steel ruler under changing temperatures, and 
could not accumulate or go far enough to mate- 
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tially affect the truth of its measurements in 
exchange, the settlement of debt, etc. 

It would afford a money in accord with common 
sense and scientific principles—a currency capable 
of performing a// the functions of money with 
reasonable perfection. 

It would favor provision, and so increase the 
steadiness of business. The movement of prices 
in the fall caused by the annual movement of the 
crops and the settlement of the year’s accounts 
could be anticipated and prevented by an increase 
of the currency volume in September or October, 
on the same principle that a wise manufacturer 
prevents overpressure on his engines and work- 
men by using more machines and employing a 
larger force when he has more work to do. 

It would prevent panics. There would still be 
individual failures and possibly local flurries, but 
no panics. A panic is the product of fear. Some- 
thing makes men suspect credit, and it shrinks. 
Cash instead of becoming more plenty than usual 
to fill the place of the departed, takes flight itself. 
It becomes difficult to get money even at ruinous 
interest. To pay their debts merchants slaughter 
prices, and widespread ruin follows the fall. We 
all know the story. It is lack of elastic money 
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that turns the failure of a few speculators into a 
national disaster. Under the multiple standard 
the government will stand ready at all times to » 
furnish any amount of money necessary to pre- 
vent the fallof prices. There will be no money 
famine, no big interest, no need for men really 
sound to sell at aloss. The very knowledge that 
the nation will issue funds and lend money at a 
reasonable interest in any needful quantity will 
prevent the fear and distrust of the future, which 
makes men ‘‘rush into the market and outvie 
each other in selling goods at a loss.”’ 

It will benefit all classes of the community ex- 
cept the wreckers and parasites. 

It will carry out the constitution, destroy a 
dangerous special privilege, and return to the 
sovereign people as areal possession, one of the 
most important of sovereign powers, the power 
of issuing and regulating the money of the 
country. 

It will be as good in war as in peace. The 
multiple dolar would not go to foreign parts in 
time of danger, but it would stay at home, equip 
our armies, and go with the cannon to the front 
of the fight.—‘‘ Rational Money,” by Frank Par- 


SONS, Pp. 133-135, 144-140. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. What do the monometallists claim with respect to the creation of standards of value? What is 
their claim with respect to the preference of the business world for gold? What has come under your 
observation that has a bearing on this claim? How great is the power of government with respect to 
the standard of value? Which is of more significance the quantity of money, or variations in the 

uantity 2 
: 2. What connection ts there between bimetallism and the interests of silver producers? What 
evidence can be adduced in proof of the statement that monometallists lay more emphasis upon the rights 
of credttors, and bimetallists more upon those of debtors? Ts it true that the progressive nations favor 
monometallism, and the backward nations bimetallism? If so, why? If not, why not? On which 
side are the real interests of debtors to be found? Ts it in the interests of creditors to pursue a policy 
oppressive to their debtors? If not, why not ? 

4. Mention the various kinds of paper money, and describe each. Describe the experience m 
France with the assignats. 

5. What bearing has the quantity theory of money upon the theory of paper money ? 
the position of Ricardo and John Stuart Mill with respect to paper money ? 
the Greenback Party with respect to paper money ? 

6. Describe present plans for the use of paper money in order to secure elasticity and stability of the 
monetary unit. 
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Benefits which were derived by the government from the issue of greenbacks, 
Relations of banks to the government. 
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'7 PAPER MONEY (Concluded). 


Last of all we must call attention to what, for lack of a better designation, we 
may call the conservative theory of paper money. This theory rests upon the in- 
stant and immediate convertibility of money in accordance with the desire of the 
holders. ‘The adherents of this theory advocate deposits of gold and other provisions 
to make this convertibility absolutely secure and undoubted. It is held that while 
the paper money should be legal tender and receivable in payment of all debts, 
public and private, it should be plainly declared that it is corivertible into gold. It 
rests, then, upon a plain and unequivocal declaration in favor of the gold standard. 

The arguments in favor of a government system of paper money have been 
already enumerated. Attention is called to the fact that we in this country insist 
upon the use of paper money. As we have 
become accustomed to it we have learned its 
advantages, and we accept metallic money only 
reluctantly, whether it consists of gold or silver. 
This was well brought out by the experience we 
had in connection with the panic of 1893, when 
at least in parts of the country the banks forced 
gold upon those who were taking part in the 
runs on banks, that is to say who in alarm were 
calling for their deposits. Paper was refused, 
and the acceptance of gold was forced.as a mild 
kind of punishment. When the writer asked 
the cashier of one bank how the people liked to 
take the gold he was told in reply : ‘‘ They kick 
like steers.’? We must take note, then, first of 
all, of the insistence upon paper money of some 
sort. We have furthermore noticed that we 
already have several hundred millions of paper 
in circulation, and that there would be some 

danger of a contraction of the currency if this 

Prof, CS. Waller, Massachusetts Sericulrurel “Leshould mbeywitid tawnae el narephymtomth ere ces: 

tions that the banks should replace it with bank 

money, it is urged, on the one hand, that the people should have whatever econ- 

omies result from the issues of paper; and on the other hand, that bank money 

is not satisfactory unless the government is back of it. Consequently, inasmuch 

as the government must, in any case, bear the burden of securing the redemption 

of the paper money which is issued, all the economies which result from paper 
money should accrue to the people. | 

The full strength of the conservative theory of paper money is not fully appre- 
ciated. The endless sorrow, trouble and disaster which have attended depreciated 
paper money in our history cannot well be exaggerated. Perhaps scarcely anything 
in our history has done more to retard social progress than depreciated paper money. 
All this may be acknowledged, and yet it may be maintained that government paper 
secured against depreciation is an entirely different matter from that paper which 
has cost us so much misfortune. It may be claimed that in the reaction against 
improper issues of paper we have gone too far. What but an excessive reaction can 
explain the withdrawal of the extremely convenient fractional paper currency which 
was issued during the war? No harm resulted from it; on the contrary, through 
its convenience in transportation, it assisted greatly in the development of many 
lines of business in which small payments are made. 

The best statement of the conservative theory of paper money with which the 
present writer is familiar is that found in Prof. Charles S. Walker’s article in the 
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Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1898. 
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It is entitled ‘* The Problem of the Currency.” 


It is unfortunate that this very strong article should not have received a far wider 
circulation than that given by the excellent but limited class of readers afforded by 


this publication. 


Prof. Walker proposes the unequivocal acceptance of the goid 


standard, and the substitution of government paper money redeemable in gold to 
take the place of all our various kinds of money, except gold and subsidiary silver, 
and the small change afforded by token money. His ideas are represented in part 


in the accompanying quotation. (rz) 





7. PAPER MONEY (Concluded). 


(1) The Problem of the Currency.—There are 
those who believe that the United States should 
not only coin money, but should also supply the 
people with all the paper money needed. They 
are at once confronted with the objection, that all 
such money is political money, and therefore nec- 
essarily not good. The answer is, that all paper 
money is either the creature of the law, or else it 
isnot. Ifit is not, it isan unmitigated nuisance. 
If it is the creature of the law, then it is political 
money. Though paper money be issued by the 
banks, it is none less subject to political exigencies. 

This objection set aside, the real question at 
issue is simply this: Is is not only possible, but 
also certain, that the United States government 
can supply the people with paper money as good 
as gold? Ifthis money be as good as gold, if it be 
convertible on demand anywhere in the country 
into gold without discount or delay, then will 
there be no danger of inflation, no trouble as to 
foreign exchange. If it be as good as gold, then 
it is better than gold; for there is no abrasion, 
there is no real loss if it be destroyed, there is a 
great saving in counting, in carrying it, in storing 
it. 

If in order to make a thousand millions of 
paper’money as good as gold it should be necessary 
to keep doilar for dollar of gold in the vaults 
of the treasury and make every piece of paper 
money a gold certificate, even that would be 
an immense gain to the nation and to each indi- 
vidual. 

But this would not be necessary. 

The first essential for success in making govern- 
ment notes as good as gold is that the issue depart- 
ment of the treasury be entirely distinct from 
every other department. The revenues and ex- 
penditures of the government should be separated 
altogether from the department making and issu- 
ing paper money, just as distinct as the mint is 
from the internal revenue department. 

The second essential is that the government 
keep on hand gold enough, for the sole pur- 
pose of paying on demand its paper money, 
whatever amount experience shall prove neces- 
sary: 33% per cent would doubtless be amply 
sufficient. 

From 1879 to 1890, $100,000,000 in gold was 
enough to redeem $400,000,000 of greenbacks. It 
was ony after there were added $500,000,000 of 
silver certificates and the notes of 1890 to the 
greenbacks for the $100,000,000 of gold to sus- 
tain, and after the government was forced to 
draw upon the $100,000,000 of gold to pay its 
large deficits in current expenses, at a time too 
when international complications made an excess- 
ive foreign demand for gold, that the reserve fund 
of gold proved too small for the increased burdens 
' put upon it. 








’ The third essential is that the issue department 
as a rule (the exception will be stated later) should 
not pay out a paper dollar except in exchange for 
gold. Ifthe system were to start from the begin- 
ning, of course there would be a surplus of 
$666, 666,666 to invest in the public debt, or in some 
other security; but, as it is, we have already in 
circulation besides that in the treasury more than 
$1,000,000,000 in paper money, for which the gov- 
ernment is responsible. 

The fourth essential is that the government 
shall have the sole power to issue paper money as 
it has to coin money. 

The fifth essential is that this money shall be 
legal tender the same as gold for all debts, public 
and private. 

Besides these five essentials, the plan provides 
that, if more than $1,000,000,000 is demanded for 
the transactions of the business world, the amount 
may be secured by issuing paper money in ex. 
change for gold, dollar for dollar. 

If in the course of time this demand should 
prove to be permanent, the excess above $1,000,- 
000,000 could be provided by the issue department 
investing paper money in government bonds to 
such an amount as the surplus of gold over the 
33% per cent of issue would allow. 

How this system, when adopted, would work 
can be readily seen. As the six different sorts of 
money are received by the government, they will 
be cancelled and in their place the new bills, pay- 
able on demand in gold, issued. This policy would 
soon simplify our system of paper money and 
make counterfeiting still more difficult. 

This money would act to all intents and pur- 
poses the same as specie. It would automatically 
check inflation. If there were too much money 
in circulation, paper would be changed to gold 
and the gold exported until the equilibrium should 
be reached. If there were not enough paper 
money, by presenting gold for it at the treasury, 
it could be secured to any amount. 

It may be asked: Would it not be difficult for 
the treasury to procure and keep three hundred 
and thirty-three and one-third millions of gold in 
its vaults as the basis of this paper money? 

October 1, 1897, the treasury had in gold 
coin and bullion $184,561,664, and since has 
refused large quantities of gold offered to it. It 
would be necessary to procure only $148,771,669 
additional gold. There was at the same date re- 
ported by the treasury in circulation $528,098,753 
in gold, The comptroller of the currency re- 
ported, July 14, 1896, that the national banks held 
$161,853,560 in gold; the amount to-day is proba- 
bly still greater. 

By cailing in the national bank notes, there- 
fore, the government by that means alone 
could secure the needed gold.—C. S. Walker, 
ee “Bibliotheca Sacra,’ April, 1898, pp: 334- 
339: 
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8. CREDIT AND: CREDIT INSTR UMENGS: 


Before we can understand the present monetary situation in the United States, 
it is necessary to consider credit, its instruments and its institutions, and accordingly 
we will devote a few lessons to these topics. 

The word credit, like all terms used in popular life, has many meanings. It has 
been defined as ‘‘ permission to use the capital of another person’’; also as ‘‘ confi- 
dence in the ability of another to make a future payment.’’ But these definitions 
do not seem quite adequate. We may better define credit as ‘“‘a transfer of goods 
for a promised equivalent.’’ There are several elements involved in this conception. 
First we have the present transfer of wealth from the creditor to the debtor; sec- 
ondly, we have the future transfer from the debtor to the creditor; in the third place 
we have the use of borrowed wealth in the meantime ; fourthly, we have the element 
of confidence, resting either upon personal character or upon deposits of titles to 
wealth; and finally, in the fifth place, we frequently have instruments of credit.(z) 

The instruments of credit are of several kinds, of which the most frequent are 
checks, notes, drafts, bills of exchange. A check is simply an order given by one 
who has deposited money in a bank ordering the payment of money to self, to another 
party named, or to the bearer of the check. The time element is here not promi- 
nent; but the element of trust is a considerable one, as we can see from notices 
posted in hotels and elsewhere to the effect that checks are not received. It is not 
safe to receive checks, unless we know the person who offers them. If the person 
who makes a check has no money deposited in a bank, or has not credit at the bank 
in some form, the check is worthless. The term draft is ordinarily employed sim- 
ply to designate the check which one bank issues upon another bank. A note isa 
promise to pay to some one on conditions named. A note generally runs for some 
time and bears interest. Consequently, the time element is more important than in 
the case of the check or draft. A bill of exchange may be simply the draft of a 
banker upon a foreign bank, or it may be, and it more usually is, the draft of the seller 
of commodities upon the purchaser. The seller draws on the buyer by means of a 
bill of exchange, which is also sometimes called a draft. If merchant A sells goods 
to merchant B, he may draw on merchant B an order to pay to him, the seller, that 
is to A, or toa third party, C, A’s banker, for example, the sum of money for which 
the goods have been sold. If B accepts the bill when presented, he writes his name 
on it and the word ‘‘accept.’’ He is then bound to pay it when it falls due. The 
drawer of the bill, if he needs money, as ordinarily happens, takes it to a bank 
where it is discounted; that is to say, interest is deducted and the balance is 
credited to A, the drawer. B, upon whom the note is drawn, is called the drawee. 

Book credit is still extensively used, both in wholesale and in retail trade. 
Book credit means that goods are simply ‘‘ charged,” and a bill afterward sent for 
the amount. : 





S. * CREDIT: WAND SACRED IT 
MENTS. 


(1) Of Credit, as a Subsiitute for Money.— 


INSTRU- | vert to the exaggerated language so often used 
respecting its national importance. Credit has a 
great, but not, as many people seem to suppose, a 


magical power; it cannot make something out of 


The functions of credit have been a subject of as 
much misunderstanding and as much confusion of 
ideas, as any single topic in Political Economy. 
This is not owing to any peculiar difficulty in the 
theory of the subject, but to the complex nature of 
some of the mercantile phenomena arising from 
the forms 1n which credit clothes itself; by which 
attention is diverted trom the properties of credit 
in general, to the peculiarities of its particular 
forms. 

As a specimen of the confused notions enter- 
tained respecting the nature of credit, we may ad- 








nothing. How often is an extension of credit 
talked of as equivalent to a creation of capital, or 
as if credit actually were capital. It seems strange 
that there should be any need to point out, that 
credit being only permission to use the capital of 
another person, the means of production cannot be 
increased by it, but only transferred. If the bor- 
rower’s means of production and of employing 
labor are increased by the credit given him, the 
lender’s are as much diminished. 

The same sum cannot be used as capital both by 
the owner and also by the person to whom it is 
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lent; it cannot supply its full value in wages, 
tools and materials, to two sets of laborers at once. 
It is true that the capital which A has borrowed 
from B, and makes use of in his business, still 
forms part of the wealth of B for other purposes ; 
he canenter into engagements in reliance on it, 
and can even borrow, when needful, an equivalent 
sum on the security of it; so that to a superficial 
eye it might seem as both B and A had the use of 
it at once. But the smallest consiaeration will 
show that when B has parted with his capital to A 
the use of it as capital rests with A alone, and 
that B has no other service from it than in so far 
as his ultimate claim upon it serves him to obtain 
the use of another capital from a third person, C. 


Thus, for instance, he may borrow money on the — 
) sf MA 


security given him, which he himself may use 
again as capital.—Epiror.] All capital (not his 
own) of which any person has really the use, is, 
and must be, somuch subtracted from the capital 
of some one else. 

But though credit is never anything more than 
a transfer of capital from hand to hand, it is gen- 
erally, and naturally, a transfer to hands more 
competent to employ the capital efficiently in pro- 
duction. If there were no such thing as credit, 
or if, from general insecurity and want of confi- 
dence, it were scantily practiced, many persons 
who possess more or less of capital, but who from 
their occupations or for want of the necessary skill 
and knowledge, cannot personally superintend its 
employment, would derive no benefit from it; 
their funds would either lie idle or would be, per- 
haps, wasted and annihilated in unskillful attempts 
to make them yield a profit. 

All this capital is now lent at interest and made 
available for production. Capital thus circum- 
stanced forms a large portion of the productive 
resources of any commercial country, and is natu- 
rally attracted to those producers or traders who, 
being in the greatest business, have the means of 
employing it to most advantage; because such are 
both the most desirous to obtain it and give the 
bestsecurity. Although, therefore, the productive 
funds of the country are not increased by credit, 
they are called into a more complete state of pro- 
ductive activity. 

As the contidence on which credit is grounded 
extends itself, means are developed by which even 
the smallest portions of capital, the sums which 
each person keeps by him to meet contingencies, 
are made available for productive uses. The prin- 
cipal instruments for this purpose are banks of de- 
posit. Where these do not exist a prudent person 
must keep a sufficient sum unemployed in his own 
possession to meet every demand which he has 
even a slight reason for thinking himself liable 
to. 

When the practice however has grown up of keep- 
ing this reserve not in his own custody but with a 
banker, many small sums, previously lying idle, 
become aggregated in the banker’s hands, and the 
banker, being taught by experience what propor- 
tion of the amount is likely to be wanted ina given 
time, aud knowing that if one depositor happens 
to require more than the average, another will re- 
quire less, is able to lend the remainder, that is, 
the far greater part, to producers and dealers, 
thereby adding the amount, not indeed to the capi- 
tal in existence, but to that in employment, and 
making a corresponding addition to the aggregate 
production of the community. 

While credit is thus indispensable for rendering 
the whole capital of the country productive, it is 
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also the means by which the industrial talent of 
the country is turned to most account for pur- 
poses of production. Many a person who has 
either no capital of his own, or very little, but 
who has’ qualifications for business, which are 
known and appreciated by some persons of capi- 
tal, is enabled to obtain either advances in money 
or more frequently goods on credit, by which his 
industrial capacities are made instrumental to the 
increase of the public wealth; and this benefit will 
be reaped far more largely whenever, through 
better laws and better education, the community 
shall have made such progress in integrity that 
personal character can be accepted as a sufficient 
guarantee not only against dishonestly appropri- 
ating, but against dishonestly risking, what be- 
longs to another. 

Such are, in the most general point of view, the 
uses of credit to the productive resources of the 
world. But these considerations only apply to 
the credit given to the industrious classes—to pro- 
ducers and dealers. Credit given by dealers to 
unproductive consumers is never an addition, but 
always a detriment, to the sources of public 
wealth. It makes over in temporary use, not the 
capital of the unproductive classes to the product- 
ive, but that of the productive to the unproductive. 
If A, a dealer, supplies goods to B, a land- 
owner Or annuitant, to be paid for at the end of 
five years, as much of the capital of A as is equal 
to the value of these goods remains for five years 
unproductive. 

During such a period, if payment had been 
made at once, the sum might have been several 
times expended and replaced, and goods to the 
amount might have been several times produced, 
consumed and reproduced: consequently B’s with- 
holding 100/. for five years, even if he pays at last, 
has cost to the laboring classes of the community 
during that period an absolute loss of probably 
several times that amount. A, individually, is 
compensated by putting a higher price upon his 
goods, which is ultimately paid by B: but there is 
no compensation made to the laboring classes, the 
chief sufferers by every diversion of capital, 
whether permanently or temporarily, to unpro- 
ductive uses. The country has had 100/. less of 
capital during those five years, B having taken 
that amount from A’s capital and spent it unpro- 
ductively, in anticipation of his own means, and 
having only after five years set apart a sum from 
his income and converted it into capital for the 
purpose of indemnifying A. 

Thus far of the general function of Credit is pro- 
duction. It is not a productive power in itself, 
though, without it, the productive powers already 
existing could not be brought into complete em- 
ployment. : 

But a more intricate portion of the theory of 
Credit is its influence on ‘prices; the chief 
cause of most of the mercantile phenomena 
which perplex observers. In a state of commerce 
in which much credit is habitually given, general 
prices at any moment depend much more upon 
the state of credit than upon the quantity of 
money. For credit, though it is not productive 
power, is purchasing power; and a person who, 
having credit, avails himself of it in the purchase 
of goods, creates just as much demand for the 
goods, and tends quite as much to raise their 
price, as if he made an equal amount of purchases 
with ready money. — ‘‘Principles of Political 
Economy,” Book IIl., Ch. XT1., by John Stuart 
Mill, 
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9. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF CREDIT. 


Credit is one of the indispensable institutions of modern society. It would be 
simply impossible to do the business of the world without the use of credit, unless 
indeed the whole industrial order should be entirely reorganized, and that in a 
manner which is scarcely conceivable. We have already seen that the present state 
of industrial life is characterized as credit economy. ‘This points to the fact that . 
our exchanges are generally effected through instruments of credit, so that in the 
great markets of the world the use of money is perhaps required for not over one- 
tenth of the exchanges effected. 

We may summarize as follows some of the marked advantages of credit, and in 
ane this the author will quote from his Outlnes of Economics. 

. Credit furnishes a more perfect and convenient means of payment in Wie: 
sums and between distant places than the precious metals, saving time and labor. 
This is effected by means of notes, checks, and bills of exchange. It is thus that 
only small sums of money are sent from one country to another in international 
trade. Only balances are paid in money. If some London merchants owe New 
York merchants a million pounds and other New York merchants owe these 
London merchants a million pounds, it is obvious that no money need leave either 
country. The London merchants will send orders to their New York debtors to 
pay their New York creditors. This is the simplest kind of cancellation of 
indebtedness. In actual life it is more complex, but the principle is the same. If 
the London creditors of New York merchants are not the same as the London 
debtors, the debtors could buy orders of the creditors and send thém to New. 
York. If New York merchants owe London merchants, it is possible that Paris 
merchants may owe New York merchants an equal sum, while London merchants 
are in debt to Paris merchants to the same amount. By exchange of orders all debts 
could be paid. This is called ardztration of exchange. Naturally a class has 
arisen which deals in these instruinents of credit, and this is the class of bankers 
and brokers. Debtors and creditors both resort to them. Bankers and brokers 
are the middlemen between debtors and creditors. 

2. Credit takes the place of corresponding amounts of gold and silver. This is a 
saving, enabling us to employ the precious metals for other useful purposes. 

3. Capital is employed more productively. He who possesses capital, but is for 
any reason unable or unwilling to use it, transfers it to another for compensation, 
and thus both are benefited as well as the public economy. Other things being 
equal, it is given to him who will pay the most for it, and in a normal condition 
of things this is the one who can employ it most productively. 

4. Credit enables those who have business qualifications and no capital, or inade- 
quate capital, to engage in business and to employ their talents for their own benefit 
and for the benefit of society. Many thus start without capital, and in the end 
become capitalists themselves. Credit has been the starting-point of many of the 
large fortunes now existing. Credit brings together in numerous.instances capital 
without business qualifications or inclination for business, and talent without 
capital, and thus may be said to be not without influence in uniting capital and 
labor harmoniously. This is particularly the case with those institutions which 
supply capital to the poorer classes, like the German cooperative credit unions, 
which furnish artisans, mechanics, and small traders with capital, and with Amer- 
ican building associations, which furnish the same classes with capital for the con- 
struction of homes. 

5. Credit gathers together the smallest sums, particularly by means of savings 
banks, and these small sums forming a large aggregate are productively employed 
by joint-stock companies and other concerns. Capital is thus concentrated, but its 
returns are scattered among the people. Credit encourages capital accumulation and 
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promotes thrift. Credit in this manner gives employment to small accumulations 
as they are made, and this helps men to provide for emergencies and for old age. 
Other advantages of credit will suggest themselves to the careful observer. (1) 

The dark side of the credit economy must not be overlooked. It continually 
encourages extravagance, and this is a fruitful source of fraud and embezzlement. 
Credit promotes precarious speculation, because those who engage in it have little 
of their own capital to lose, and are over-reckless with the capital of other people. 
Our entire land is strewn with the ruins of businesses wrecked by men who have 
mismanaged the property which unwise credit gave into their hands. As credit 
sometimes enables the poor man with gifts recognized and favorably situated to 
become an independent producer, it frequently enables the one already producing 
on a vast scale to extend his gigantic operations and crush out men who have been 
independent producers. 

It has been said that all ‘‘consumptive credit,’’ that is, credit to enable one to 
spend money for one’s personal gratification, or for personal use in any way, is bad, 
while productive credit, credit for carrying on a business, is good; but the line can - 
not be so sharply drawn. Consumptive credit frequently leads to extravagance, but 
it also has enabled many a young man to develop personal powers and to become a 


great artist or scholar, while, as just seen, productive credit frequently causes. loss. 


9. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF; CREDIT: 


(1) Credit.—Another cause of scant money sup- 
ply is exemplified in communities of active pro- 
ducers. Such people spend their money, not for 
immediate personal consumption, but for various 
forms of capital which will tend to increase their 
wealth in the future. It is not because they are 
poor that they keep themselves scantily supplied 
with money, but because they hope to be rich by 
means of its investment. Where farms, railroads, 
factories, and other forms of productive enterprise 
seem to insure their owners areturn of ten percent, 
the temptation to use too much money in purchas- 
ing means of production and leave too little to 
serve asa medium of exchange is at times quite 
overwhelming. In such communities there is 
always an active attempt to develop a credit sys- 
tem which shall serve the place of money. 

The simplest means of accomplishing this result 
isthe use of account books and offsets. If A pur- 
chases stovesof &, and & purchases coal of A, each 
transaction createsa debt. If 4’s purchases in the 
course of a year amount to $100 and A4’s purchases 
to $90, the debt can be settled by the payment of 
$10, and the use of money thus greatly lessened. 
But such a process is only available where two 
people are dealing with one another. If A sells to 
B, B to C, and C to A, acomparison of the books 
and a system of offsets connected with it would in- 
volve so much time and uncertainty that it would 
probably be easier to pay in cash. 

The system of bank credits has been utilized to 
meet this difficulty, Suppose that 4, # and C, all 
have deposits in the same bank. A owes & $100, 
B, owes C $90, C, owes A $80. Instead of paying 
one another the money, each gives his creditor an 
order or draft on the bank for the amount of the 
debt. Such an order is known asacheck. When 
B receives A’scheck he takes it tothe bank; and in- 
stead of collecting the money he has the sum cred- 
ited to his account. Against this credit of $100 we 
have to offset a debit of $90, which B has drawn 
from his account to pay C, leaving him $10 better 
off than he was before. Cin like manner has a 


his deposit account. 


credit of $90 and a debit of $80; while 4 has acredit 
of $80 against a debit of $100, representing a 
net reduction of $20 in the value of his deposits. 
All of these transactions can be settled or ‘‘cleared”’ 
if the bank collects $20 from 4 and pays $10 each 
to Band C. Transactions to the amount of $270 
would thus be effected by the use of $20 actual cash. 
In many instances, even this small amount can be 
reduced. 4 and C will leave their money on de- 
posit instead of calling for the cash from the bank; 
while 4 will make good hisdeficit, not by an actual 
deposit of cash, but by an excess of credits over 
drafts in the immediate future. A balance against 
him to-day will be offset by a similar balance in 
his favor to-morrow. The necessity for actual pay- 
ments of cash to or from the bank, will be dimin- 
ished, if the accounts of different depositors are left 
to run from month to month. 

If A, B, and C deal with different banks, the 
same process of settling debts without the use of 
money is effected through the agency of a clearing 
house. If A hasa deposit in the First National 
Bank, while B has a deposit in the Second Na- 
tional Bank of the same place, A pays B, by giving 
him an order on the First National Bank, but B 
does not take it tothat bank for collection; he takes 
it to his own bank, and transfers to that bank by 
endorsement his title to the check, the bank mean- 
time crediting him with a corresponding sum on 
This check, which was for- 
merly an order from A to the First National Bank 
to pay $100 to B, is by this endorsement made an 
order to the First National Bank to pay $100 to the 
Second National Bank. In the course of the day 
each bank thus accumulates a large number of 
orders in its favor against other banks in the same 
place. These orders or credits are all sent to a 
clearing house, which does for the different banks 
the same work that the bank did for its individual 
customers in the case previously supposed. Any 
bank that has an excess of orders in its favor over 
the orders presented against it, iscredited with the 
surplus; while any bank that has a balance in the 
other direction is debited with the deficiency.— 
“Economics,” by Arthur Twining Hadley, pp. 
234-230. 
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10.: THE INSTITUTIONS OF GREDIT—_BANKS: 


There are various institutions of credit, but those which we will now consider, 
as they are the most important, are Banks and Clearing-houses. 

A bank is sometimes called an institution which deals in credit. A bank is an 
intermediary between the borrower and the lender; and it is through the functions 
it performs as intermediary that it derives its profit. A bank receives deposits and 
makes loans, and as Prof. Charles F. Dunbar of Harvard University has said, these 
constitute the two essential functions of modern banking. Quoting from his work: 
The Theory and Fiistory of Banking, we have this definition of a bank: “A bank 
may ‘be described in general terms as an establishment which makes to individuals 
such advances of money or other means of payment as may be required and safely 
made.”’ (1 

ae have combined with these two functions that of issuing notes or paper 
money. At one time the function of issuing bank notes, that is to say, the bank’s 
own promises to pay 
to bearer on de- 
mand, for general 
circulation, was con- 
sidered one of the 
chief; 1f not), the 
chief, features of 
banking in the 
United States. This — 
was in the days of 
so-called ‘‘wild-cat 
banking.”” The 
security was so im- 

Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, A Model Bank. perfect that the 

. notes frequently 

passed with difficulty and often at a discount, which was a loss to the receiver, 

especially if the receiver were a comparatively poor and helpless person. Working- 

men especially were defrauded by cheap paper money issued by banks. Our 

present bank notes are issued only by the national banks, and these were instituted 

during our civil war. ‘They rest upon government bonds which were deposited at 

Washington as security, and they may not exceed ninety per cent of the face value 
of the bonds thus deposited. 

Inasmuch as our government bonds have stood high in the markets, the bank 
notes have always been perfectly safe, and their holders have never lost any- 
thing on account of the failure of a national bank, inasmuch as the bonds 
deposited have been more than sufficient to redeem the notes. 

The United States government has laid a tax of ten per cent upon notes issued 
by State banks, and this tax is practically prohibitory. As a consequence only 
national banks issue bank notes. ‘Through the payment of the public debt and the 
high price of bonds it has become quite difficult for national banks to supply the 
demand for paper money. In fact, some national banks do not even make use of 
the right which they have to issue bank notes, as they do not find it at present 
profitable. As a result the quantity of notes issued by the national banks has 
decreased. 

Throughout the world generally, the tendency is to confine within strict limits, 
and indeed, greatly to reduce the number of bank notes that may be issued by 
banks. ‘This is the case notably in England and Germany, where no new banks 
can secure the right to issue notes, and where a process of centralization in bank 
issues is going on; in England, in the Bank of England, and in Germany, in the 
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Imperial Bank, making the bank notes themselves more and more resemble 


government paper money. 


We have, however, in this country a strong body of men advocating such 
changes in our banking laws as will enable banks to issue larger quantities of 
paper money with a profit to themselves, and indeed, to furnish the country with 
all the paper money needed, inasmuch as these men likewise propose the 
retirement of the government from the banking business, as they call the issue of 


paper money. 


10. THE INSTITUTIONS OF CREDIT— 
BANKS. 


(1) Discount, Deposit and Issue.—In other 
words, the business of a bank is said to be to lend 
or discount, and to hold deposits. With these two 
functions is often combined a third, that of issuing 
bank-notes, or the bank’s own promises to pay, 
for use in general circulation as a substitute for 
money. 

* * * * * & 

The borrower who procures a loan from a bank 
does so in order to provide himself with the means, 
either of making some purchase, or of paying 
some debt. He seeks, therefore, to obtain, not 
necessarily money, but a certain amount of pur- 
chasing power in available form, or of whatever 

-may be the usual medium of payment, measured 
in terms of money. If we suppose him to bea 
merchant, buying and selling goods upon credit in 
the regular course of his business, he is likely at 
any given time to have in his hands a greater or 
less number of notes, not yet due, signed by the 
purchasers to whom he has heretofore made sales; 
and it isin the form of a loan, made upon the se- 
curity of one or more of these notes and giving him 
immediate command of the amount which will 
become due upon*them in the future, that he 
is likely to procure what he needs from the 
bank. 

This loan may be supposed to take the form of 
what is termed a discount; in which case, in ex- 
change for the note ‘‘discounted’”’ the borrower is 
entitled to receive from the bank the amount 
promised in the note, less the interest on that 
amount computed at an agreed rate for the time 
which the note has still to run. 

* * * * * # 

It is now clear, however, that the operation 
which we have described, although spoken of as a 
loan by the bank to a borrower, is in fact some- 
thing more than a loan. The note when given was 
evidence that its holder owned the right to receive 
at a fixed datea certain sum of money, and this 
right the so-called borrower has ceded to the bank. 
Passing over for the present all question as to what 
he has received in exchange, his cession of prop- 
erty bysale is as distinct and complete as if he had 
sold a bale of cotton to another merchant, instead 
of selling to a bank his right to receive money in 
the future. 

It is true that in parting with the note he proba- 
bly endorsed it, and thus bound himself to make 
good its amount in case the promiser should fail to 
do so; but he might equally bind himself by some 
warranty given to the purchaser, when selling any 
other description of property. The note has ceased 
to be his, and now takes its place among the in- 
vestments or securities of the bank, although 
custom may lead to its classification as a ‘‘loan or 
discount.” 


! 








* * * * * * 


We have now toconsider what it is that the bank 
gives in exchange for the right to demand and re- 
ceive money at a future time, acquired by it under 
these circumstances. To return to our first and 
simplest case of so-called discount; the proceeds of 
the discounted note, or its nominal amount less the 
interest for the time for which it is to run, are in 
the first instance placed to the credit of the mer- 
chant, to be drawnout by himat once or at different 
times, as convenience or necessity may dictate. In 
thus crediting him with the proceeds, the bank 
plainly gives to him simply the right to call upon 
it at pleasure for that sum of money. 

Whether this right is exercised at once by de- 
manding and receiving the money, or whether the 
exercise of it is postponed as regards the whole or 
a part of the amount, in either case the right to 
demand, or to ‘‘draw,’’ is the equivalent received 
by the merchant in exchange for the right sold by 
him to the bank, of which the note discounted was 
the evidence. And the sum which he is thus at 
any time entitled to call for, so long as it stands to 
his credit, is said to be deposited in the bank, or, 
to be a deposit standing in his name. 

So, too, in other cases of so-called ‘“‘loans’’ or 
‘discounts’; whatever form they take and what- 
ever the collateral security held by the bank may 
be, the operation is after all essentially an exchange 
of rights, whereby the bank acquires the right to 
receive money, or the legal tender of the country, 
at some future time, and the individual acquires 
the right to call for money or legal tender at pleas- 
ure, 

The result is to give to him that immediate 
command of purchasing power, or-of the usual 
medium of payment, which, as we have said, is the 
real object sought by him; but at the outset this 
result is usually secured and the relations of the 
bank and the ‘“‘borrower’’ are settled, by the sale 
of one right for another, and without the inter- 
vention of money or any of its tangible substi- 
tutes. 

But the deposit may owe its origin to a different 
operation from that which has just been examined. 
It happens every day that the merchant having 
cash in hand prefers not to hold it in his posses- 
sion until it is required for use, but to ‘‘deposit’’ 
it with the bank where he usually transacts his 
business, until he needs to use it. 

In this case when he make his deposit, the 
property in the money or substitutes for money 
actually handed in by him, passes to the bank, 
and he receives in exchange the right to demand 
and receive at pleasure, not that which he paid in, 
but an equivalent amount. ’ Here then, asin the 
former case, the transaction is in effect a sale, 
although the use of the word ‘‘deposit ’’ seems at 
first to justify an entirely different idea of its 
character.—'' Theory and History of Banking,” 
by Charles F-. Dunbar, pp. 9-14: 
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11: . CLEARING=HOUSES:; 


Clearing-houses, of which we hear so much, are, after all, very simple con- 
trivances. They are institutions, primarily, to economize time. A clearing-house 
is an association of banks which meet at a given time and place to exchange checks 
and drafts which they hold against each other. This saves an immense amount of 
running about and economizes the use of money, as only differences are paid. For 
example, if bank A holds checks and drafts amounting to a million dollars on bank 
B, and’ bank B holds similar instruments to the amount of nine hundred thousand 
dollars on bank A, then bank B would only pay the difference of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and this difference would be paid to the clearing-house, which 
would in a similar way adjust all differences between all the banks belonging to 
eG 

Be rcentaaee have, however, taken upon themselves a few functions growing 
naturally out of the association of the banks in a given locality. ‘They allow only 
those who are supposed to be up to a certain standard to come into the association, 
or to remain in it, and thus they help to keep the banking business upon a high 
plane. They have also, in times of panic, issued certificates which for the time 
being have passed among themselves in lieu of money, and have helped to tide over 
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periods of distress. 





11. CLEARING-HOUSES. 


(1) Clearing-houses.—An institution set up by 
persons or corporations engaged in some particu- 
lar department of trade or finance for convenience 
in settling accounts and effecting exchanges. 

There were May 1, 1892, in the city of New York 
ninety-five banks, with an aggregate capital of 
sixty-seven million, three hundred and twenty-two 
thousand, seven hundred dollars and a surplus of 
sixty-nine million, nine hundred and seventy-two 
thousand, five hundred dollars, many of them situ- 
ated at remote distances from others. Each in its 
daily dealings receives large amounts of bills of, 
and checks on, other banks, so that at the close 
of the day’s business every bank has in its drawers 
various sums thus due it by other banks. It isin 
like manner itself the debtor of other banks, which 
have, during the day, received its bills and checks 
drawn upon it. 

Before the establishment of the clearing-house 
it was necessary for each bank every morning 
to make up its account with every other bank, 
and to send its porter to present the bills 
and checks so received to the debtor banks for 
payment. The balances of their indebtedness 
were adjusted by payments in gold, which became 
so laborious, dangerous and complicated that the 
balances were settled only weekly, on Friday in- 
stead of daily—a course that induced much evil. 

This was obviated by the clearing-house system, 
through which settlements are so simultaneously 
and almost instantly effected that the transactions 
adjusted through it have amounted in one day to 
the enormous sum of two hundred and ninety-five 
million, eight hundred and twenty-one thousand, 
four hundred and twenty-two dollars and thirty- 
seven cents, in adjusting which the exchanges 
were settled in the space of an hour. 

The establishment of a clearing-house system 
closed two thousand five hundred bank ledger ac- 
counts, with numerous daily entriesin each; enabled 
the banks to settle every day with each other with- 
out delay or loss through the clearing-house, they 
now having no direct business with each other ex- 





cept through that medium; and with comparatively 
little trouble brought each officer into intimate 
and friendly relations with the others, thus ena- 
bling them by united action to aid and strengthen 
each other in times of excitement and financial 
danger, and to exert by their combined power a 
salutary influence upon the banking business of 
the country at large. 

It is doubtful if without the aid of the banks of 
the city of New York the United States, upon the 
breaking out of the civil war in 1861, could have 
raised the loans necessary to carry on the war in 
time to prevent the success of the enemies of the 
Union. It is certain that without the Clearing- 
house Association the banks could not have 
furnished the funds, which at once established the 
credit of the government, and enabled it, by the 
restoration of confidence, to negotiate its bonds to. 
the enormous amount of over two billion dollars. 

During those exciting times the machinery of the 
clearing-house worked with regularity and exact- 
ness; the banks united as one, daily equalized 
their resources, and presented to the world a most 
important as well as practical proof that in ‘‘union 
there is strength.’’ 

The panic of 1873 was only checked by similar 
action, as also in May of 1884, the experience of 
the war enabling the banks to act with such 
promptness in combining their entire resources by 
the use of over twenty-five million dollar loan 
certificates as to sustain themselves against a 
panic, the serious results of which were greatly 
modified by their action. 

From Oct. 11, 1853, to May 1, 1892, a period of 
thirty-eight years and seven months, the total 
transactions of the New York clearing-house 
amounted to the sum of $1,015,343,101,754.53, an 
average of $85,791,559.08 per day for the entire 
period. The present daily average is about $130,- 
000,000. 

Of this vast business so exact and complete, is 
the system that no difference of any kind exists in 
any of its books or accounts, neither has a loss oc- 
curred from its organization to the present time.— 
‘Tohnson’s Universal Cyclopedia.”’ 
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12. SUGGESTIONS ON THE PRESENT MONETARY SITUATION IN 
THES OUNTT ED? STATES. 


The readers of this course who have followed with care the discussions of the 
money problem up to the present lesson may feel that the subject is both a complex 
and a perplexing one; and so it certainly is. Any presentation of the subject 
which conveys any other impression is one-sided and false. It is one which has 
engaged the attention of many fine intellects in our own and other lands, and as 
yet there is no agreement among them. For this state of things, passion and preju- 
dice, arising out of conflicting or supposedly conflicting interests, are partially, but 
only partially responsible; the difficulty of the money problem itself is equally 
responsible. 

It must not be supposed, however, that no progress has been made; for a com- 
parison of the literature of money in the past and present shows that many errors 
have been discarded, with something like sub- 
stantial unanimity, by men of scientific attain- 
ments, while we certainly have more light than 
formerly on the entire subject. Prof. Charles S. 
Walker, from whose article in favor of paper 
money and the gold standard we have quoted, 
has quite different ideas and quite a different 
program of monetary reform from Prof. J. Laur- 
ence Laughlin, but on the entire subject of 
money it is probable that their points of dis- 
agreement would be few in comparison with their. 
points of agreement. Were we to add the names 
of Prof. J. Shield Nicholson, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, and Prof. H. S. Foxwell of Cambridge, 
England, to the two authors already mentioned, 
and take a survey of the monetary writings of 
these five men, new points of difference would 
speedily become apparent; but it would still be 
true that the points of agreement outweigh and 
outnumber the points of disagreement. Perhaps 
it could scarcely be said that the points of agree- George H. Shibley. 
ment outnumber and outweigh the points of 
disagreement if we included in our survey the more radical wing of monetary 
reformers like Professor Parsons, President Thomas E. Will, and Mr. George H. 
Shibley; but if we contrast the writings of the last-named authors with those of the 
monetary radicals of one, two, and three generations ago, we shall still see that 
progress has been made in the direction of harmony, even though it has been dis- 
couragingly slow. We must fight out many points of difference, for all cannot 
have their way; but whichever side wins, the other has no reason to fear quite so: 
serious disaster as might at one time have been anticipated. And that is at least 
something. 

The present writer, as he has so often stated, has not tried to elaborate in 
these articles his own program of reform, or to make propaganda for any par- 
ticular program; but solely to help his readers, whatever their predilections, 
to survey the entire field, and to familiarize them with the various tendencies in 
monetary reform with ceiicn we must reckon; and with a few further sugges- 
tions concerning the actual situation, he must leave the subject of money “for 
other topics which must engage our attention during the remainder of this course 
in economics. 

The writers and speakers on the subject of money in the United States may be 
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divided into two main classes with respect to their attitude towards government on 
the one hand, and towards banks on the other. The banking school, if we use this 
term, desire to enlarge the monetary functions of banks and to reduce those of 
government toa minimum. They make little of the legal tender quality of money, 
and many of them apparently would have the government do little else than certify 
the weight and fineness of coins. ‘They believe in paper money, but only in that 
issued by the banks. Consequently, they would have the government retire its 
paper money and would encourage the banks by suitable legislation to supply the 
monetary needs of the country by bank notes, in so far as these needs cannot be 
satisfied with gold, subsidiary silver and small change. It is away from govern- 
ment and to the banks that they turn for an 
abundant supply of money, and for desirable 
elasticity in that supply. 

The government school, on the other hand, 
prefer to fit government for the task of supply- 
ing money. ‘The conservative wing of the 
school admit the defect in the present govern- 
mental machinery; but they believe it prac- 
ticable to remedy these. (1) They would 
doubtless all admit the faulty character of the 
method adopted for the custody of the govern- 
ment funds, so well described by Prof. David 
Kinley of the University of Illinois, in his book 
entitled Zhe Independent Treasury System of 
the United States; but they look upon the 
desire that the government should ‘‘go out of 
the banking business” as a Utopian aspiration, 
if that means that government should be so 
conducted as to have no connection with this 
business. They would rather so develop our 
treasury system as to place the government in 
a position of control over the banks, rather 
than of dependence on the banks. 

In conclusion it must be said that the 

Thos. E. Will, President Kansas State Agricultural position of those who dread the domination of 
College. the banks over the government is a far 
stronger one than many scholars and financiers 
seem to understand. Many great statesmen have shared apprehensions of this 
kind; and there are those who regard it as one of the wise features of Bismarck’s 
statesmanship that by a variety of measures he attempted to place the German 
government in a relatively independent position with respect to the banks. The 
ignorant clamor of agitators against banks and bankers has obscured the real points 
at issue. Our bankers are a fine class of men, in the main upright, generous 
and public-spirited—a superior class of citizens. It is quite possible that the con- 
ditions of the banking business are now such as by a process of natural selection 
to place that particular kind of business in the hands of men who, take it all in all, 
can scarcely be matched by men in any other business in the country. All 
this may be cheerfully admitted by one whio at the same time strenuously insists 
that there is grave danger in giving to the bankers such power over the SoUnLEY 
as the banking school desire to confer upon them. 

The reason for this apprehension is found in the danger of conferring whee 
the adherents of this school regard as public powers even upon a superior class of 
private citizens. They dread what they believe to be aclass-consciousness, already 
developed among bankers, a class-consciousness which may be seen in their. general 
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opposition to so conservative and entirely wholesome a measure of reform as postal 
savings banks—a reform which, after all, might be found directly beneficial to the 
bankers, apart from its indirect benefit in stimulating thrift and accumulation in 


which, in common with all other citizens, they would share. 


Even so conservative 


a writer as Mr. Alexander Dana Noyes has, in his excellent book, 7hzrty Years 
of American Finance, felt obliged to enter a protest against what he deems an 
abuse of power on the part of certain bankers, when the exigencies of the situation 
a few years since gave them an opportunity to drive a hard bargain with the 


federal government. 





12. SUGGESTIONS ON THE PRESENT 
MONETARY SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


(1) The Goid Reserve.—Passing on now to the 
expedients proposed for carrying out more per- 
fectly the national purpose to maintain the gold 
standard we find a very large variety. 

As we have just noted, the immediate object of 
all such expedients must be the maintenance 
and proper management of the national gold 
reserve. 

At this point the various plans of reform differ- 
entiate according as they leave this task of main- 
taining and managing the gold reserve to the 
United States Treasury as at present, or transfer it 
to some banking institution or institutions. 

Let us begin with reform plans of the first class. 
The various expedients of thissort naturally divide 
into two such classes—those which try to render 
easier the task of the treasury and those which 
better fit the treasury for the performance of the 
task. But again, there are at least three ways for 
making the task easier for the treasury. 

1. We can so alter the conditions that there will 
be diminished demand for gold for hoarding and 
export. : : 

2. We can so change things that in ordinary times 
the supplies of gold needed for the satisfaction of 
this demand will be furnished from other sources, 
and so will not constitute a drain on the treasury. 

Take now the first of these methods. What are 
the ways of checking the demand for gold? 

Plainly the restoration of confidence would do 
much, since hoarding is entirely, and exportation 
largely, due to a feeling of doubt as to whether 
gold payments will be maintained. In this direc- 
tion of restoring confidence would operate the ex- 
pedients already referred to, such as the passage of 
a declaratory resolution or making notes and bonds 
payable in gold. 

In the same way much would be gained were we 
to carry out the proposals to segregate silver and 
treasury notes by putting the former in the place 
now occupied by bank notes of small denomina- 
tions, and shunting off the greenbacks into the 
bank reserves, or into the treasury as security or 
guarantee fund for the bank circulation or asa part 
of the reserve of the issue department. 

Get silver and demand notes out of sight, par- 
ticularly out of New York, and confidence would 
be greatly increased. i 

Again, much help would come from the partial 
retirement of these forms of currency by the dimin- 
ution of their stock to say, two-thirds of the pres- 
ent amount. 

The business world cannot but regard the prob- 
ability of a debtor’s solvency as varying inversely 
as to the extent of his outstanding obligations. 

Men would feel that our gold reserve could 








easily support four hundred millions of silver and 
notes, while six hundred millions might cause the 
structure to topple over. 

A change of the utmost importance which would 
work in the direction of making the maintenance 
of the reserve easier by diminishing the demand 
for gold, as well as in other ways, would be the 
furnishing of adequate revenues. 

During the troublesome period of borrowing 
through which we have passed, the presence of 
ample revenues in the treasury would have prac- 
tically compelled the treasurer to hoard the green- 
backs which it redeemed with the proceeds of 
various loans, and so would have caused a natural 





Prof. David Kinley, University of Illinois. 


contraction of the circulation, which in turn would 
have checked the outflow of gold, and therefore 
greatly assisted in the maintenance of the stand- 
ard. To meet this need for ample income, several 
schemes propose to give tothesecretary the power 
to make temporary loans. The same would be the 
operation of any device for providing elasticity, 
especially contractility, in the currency, so that in 
dull times there would bea natural relief to that 
plethoric condition of the bank reserves, which 
always tends to drive out gold. .. . 

Such are some of the devices for rendering easier 
the task of the treasury by diminishing the de- 
mand for gold. 

The second method of seeking this result was to 
shift the burden, to a certain extent, on other in- 
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stitutions—to make the conditions such, that other 
sources of supply will furnish in part, at least, the 
needed gold. As is well known, this was the 
state of the case almost entirely prior to 1892, 
The banks supplied the gold needed for export. 

_ As the general stock in the country outside the 
treasury is larger than ever, the explanation of the 
failure of the banks to continue to do this work, is 
not the lack of resources. 

It was chiefly due, no doubt, to the distrust 
caused by the purchase of silver and the correlated 
issue of new notes—a distrust which has not yet 
altogether disappeared. ; 

Consequently everything that works in the direc- 
tion of increased confidence will tend to reéstab- 
lish the former practice. Here, then, the methods 
already proposed to restore public confidence again 
suggest themselves. 

But it is possible not only to persuade banks to 
furnish at least some of the gold but also to put 


some pressure, with this end in view, upon them, 


even though the task in general still rests upon 
the treasury. 

The banks must of course maintain legal tender 
payments to their various creditors, whether note 
holders or depositors. Now, it is quite possible to 
‘diminish the care with which they can get poses- 
sion of other sorts of legal tender. It is not neces- 
ary to retire all the silver to diminish the stock of 
the great central banks. 

As already noted, almost every scheme proposes 
the relegation of the silver coin or certificates, to 
the smallnote circulation. Getit fully occupied in 
this way and the chances are that the New York 
banks would see comparatively littie of it. 

Similarly the greenbacks would be shelved by 
any one of two or three plans requiring the banks 
to keep a considerable part of their reserves in 
treasury notes, or to use them as a guarantee fund 
for the bank notes (asin the Carlisle-Cox bill) or 
prohibiting reissue after redemption, except in 
exchange for gold, and so far it would tend to 
compel gold payments. 

If it should not prove easy to compel the banks 
to maintain gold payments by cutting off their 
supplies of other legal tender, then some measures 
would, at least, make it more difficult for the 
banks to get hold of the treasury notes with which 
to draw off the treasury’s gold, and thus would 
bring upon the banks considerable pressure to fur- 
nish, themselves, the gold demanded by their 
customers for export. 

Doubtless the banks could refuse to do this, but 
it is not likely they would do so, since they would 
have every reason to dread the possible appearance 
of a gold premium. 

A third class of expedients for making easier the 
task of the treasury in maintaining the reserve is 
to provide that the gold stock of the country shall 
naturally gravitate towards the treasury. : 

When one considers the very great dimensions 
of this stock, and the very small portion of it 
which is in actual use, is a medium of exchange in 
theordinary sense, it seemscertain that our failure 
to make easy work of maintaining the gold re- 
serve, must be due, not to the lack of gold in the 
country but to some failure on our part to make 
the most economical use of what we have. 

Now, plainly, the most economical way to use 
gold isto withhold it from uses where other moneys 
will do just as well, and devote it to the particular 
task which it alone can perform. 

Applying this principle, it surely would he 
wasteful to extend the use of gold as the ordi- 
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nary medium of exchange, since people do not 
like it for this purpose, and, besides, have some- 
thing else for that work. Again, it is wasteful to 
use the gold for bank reserves, since banks are 
not obliged to pay gold, but only legal tenders of 
SOME SOKU icy ee) ae 

But a use for gold which is not wasteful, be- 
cause absolutely necessary is to keep up the stand- 
ard money reserve, the maintenance of which is 
so plainly essential to the maintenance of the 
standard of value. 

These propositions being admitted, it plainly 
follows that the system should be so constructed— 
the channels of the circulatory system so adjusted 
—that the supplies of gold shall naturally flow into 
the treasury, which has the keeping of the reserve. 

Now is it needless to say that this is very far 
from being thecase. Just now, indeed, the treas- 
ury stock is growing. But in general, during the 
last five years, it has been necessary to make great 
and constant effort to keep a fifth of the gold stock 
with the treasury. 

* * * * x * 

Where does the gold go that does not get into 
the hands of the Treasury? The answer is, into 
hoards and bank reserves chiefly. As regards the 
hoards nothing would avail so much as unques- 
tioning confidence-in the stability and perma- 
nence of the gold standard. Few people would 
hoard gold if they had no thought that it would 
gotoapremium. The devices already suggested 
for this object of securing confidence will tend to 
release gold from hoards. Further, restored con- 
fidence would diminish the tendency of the banks 
to discriminate in payments to the government, as 
they do now, retaining the gold and paying over 
either Treasury notes or silver. 

But, again, the bank reserve must be made to 
yield its supplies of gold. And this, as remarked 
in another connection, is very easy. Thus several 
of the reform projects provide that the banks shall 
be required to keep the larger part of their re- 
serves in Treasury notes. Doubtless the banks 
will object to this. Their position is a favorable 
one. Reserves—idle money—they must keep. On 
some hundreds of millions, therefore, they lose in- 
terest in any case. Now these reserves they are at 
liberty to keep in the form of gold; yet they are 
permitted at the same time to discharge all their 
other obligations in other legal tenders, paper or 
silver. Thus they are by law placed in a position 
to reap all the advantages of hoarding gold with- 
out accepting any of the burdens or obligations 
belonging to such a position. 

Either require them to maintain gold payments 
or to release the gold. Of course, this does not 
mean that they shall be prohibited from hoarding 
goid, as any one else would—that is, outside their 
reserves. 

If they think the chance of gain great enough 
to offset the loss of interest, let them keep all the 
gold they please. But we may be very certain 
that they will do little hoarding of this sort. 

* * * * * * 


We have now considered some of the devices for 
making the task of the Treasury an easier one, 
We must next see how it has been proposed better 
to fit the Treasury for the performance of that 
task, for of course it is impossible to provide auto- 
matically working conditions which will entirely 
satisfy the case. Conscious, rational interference 
is at times inevitable. The keeper of the reserve 
must consciously endeavor at times to check the 
outflow of gold and at times to stimulate the in- 
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flow. Where the banks attend to the work they 
have devised an elaborate system of expedients to 
accomplish these ends. 

If, with us, the Treasury is to continue the per- 
formance of this function, it should be organized 
as far as possible for that purpose, and provided 
with adequate machinery. 

This necessity is more or less fully realized by 
all reformers. .The first thing needed is evidently 
the separate organization of an issue department 
having special functions and powers in this mat- 
ter. To go at least as far as to make the reserve 
inviolable has been repeatedly proposed, and is 
contained in the Brosius bill still before the House 
of Representatives. The plan of Secretary Gage, 
as also that of the Monetary Commission, goes 
still further, and formally provides for a separate 
department to have charge of this matter, with 
authority to issue bonds, convert the note issue 
into bonds, and wice versa. 

Some step toward organizing a separate depart- 
ment is almost plainly indispensable. 

The Treasury department is a political depart- 
ment. Its business is not the best regulation of 
commercial affairs, but the providing of the fiscal 
needs of government. 

The regulation of the circulating medium should 
be entirely unhampered by the needs of the gov- 
ernment for revenue. Practically the gold reserve 
has been repeatedly spent to pay the every- 
day bills of the country, instead of being devoted 
to its proper function of the maintenance of the 
standard. Probably the administration had no 
option in the matter. But the law surely should 
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be so changed that such a thing may not occur * 
again. 

But supposing a separate issue department es- 
tablished, provision should be made for enabling 
it to discourage the outflow and encourage the in- 
flow of gold. It would probably have the power 
to use the so-called premium policy, making some 
special charge for gold bars higher than for coin. 
The Treasury at present, as I understand it, re- 
fuses to give bullion. A much more important 
provision was proposed by Mr. Jordan in his hear- 
ing before the Committee on Currency and Bank- 
ing, that the Secretary should have power to issue 
bonds to draw off and hoard the surplus supplies 
of money on the New York market, and so raise 
the rate of discount and check a golddrain. This 
is substantially the policy used by the Bank of 
England in recent years, whereby she borrows 
upon consols the free money in the city, and so 
compels other banks to raise their rate of dis- 
count to correspond with her own official mini- 
mum. 

This hoarding of greenbacks, as provided for 
above, would also act to hinder the outflow of 
of gold by making it difficult for the banks to get 
hold of the greenbacks with which to draw out 
the gold, and so putting some pressure on them to 
furnish the supplies themselves. Most plans of 
reform which anticipate even the temporary con- 
tinuance of the Treasury in the business of keep- 
ing the reserve, further provide for the building 
up of the reserve, when necessary, by borrowing. 
—F. M. Taylor in the *‘ Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics,” April, 1898. 
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JESSE MACY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Science, lowa College, Grinnell, lowa. 


13. THE SPARTAN STATE. 


Near LL governing is by means of education and training. In the anti-State 

n \#)| education is based upon force. Such education tends to destroy certain 
faculties and to abnormally develop others. It tends to make of the 
subject a machine, and to render him a victim of superstition and erro- 
neous beliefs. In the anti-State, governing involves lying and deception. 
In the true State education has a wholly different meaning. In the anti-State what 
we call education tends to destroy the characteristic qualities of man and reduce him 
to the condition of a brute. It is education in ignorance; a forced acceptance of 
error. The true State assumes that there is in human reason a natural preference 
for the truth; that in a free and unforced exercise of the faculties truth tends to pre- 
vail, that error requires the continued support of brute force; that the attempt to give 
to truth the support of brute force is a negation of reason, and results in the substitu- 
tion of error. ‘Truth cannot be maintained by an appeal to force; error cannot be 
maintained in any other way. ‘This is the fundamental distinction between the 
State and the anti-State; between a government based upon reason and a government 
based upon force. In the State, authority rests upon will and not upon force. Force 
may be used as a minor agency in the process of education, applied chiefly to the 
abnormal or rudimentary man. 

In the development of the modern State, Sparta holds an important place. It is 
the one Greek State which endured for many centuries with little change, and whose 
history has been fully written and widely read. Grote speaks of Lycurgus as “the 
founder of a warlike brotherhood, rather than the law-giver of a political commu- 
nity.’’(1) The State was emphatically a training school for all the citizens, men, 
women and children. ‘The State became the foster parent of the infant, and from 
infancy to old age the citizen remained in the training-school of the brotherhood. 
It should be understood that that which constituted the ideal Spartan State included 


only a small fraction of the people. The Periceci, who held and worked a portion 
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of the lands, were freemen, and at the same time the subjects of the Spartan State, 
while the Helots, who worked the estates of the Spartans, were slaves, and constituted 
the great body of the population. The Spartan State which has had such an influ- 
ence upon state-building in Europe is the ‘‘brotherhood’’ itself, the subject peoples 
being only incidentally ‘involved. 

It is dificult for the victim of Asiatic philosophy to think of anything but force 
as prevailing in such a Stateas Sparta. But if we may trust the uniform testimony 
of historians, the government of the Spartan Brotherhood was founded upon some- 
thing infinitely stronger and more enduring than brute force. ‘The Spartan youth 
endured pain, and privation, and death, not from a fear of punishment, but because 
he felt himself to be a part of the Brotherhood. ‘The Brotherhood commanded en- 
durance, and every member of it was trained to express the common sentiment in 
his own life and conduct. Sparta endured with ‘tittle change for five centuries, 
because for so long a time it maintained 
unbroken the spirit of the Brotherhood. 
There was no division, in the Asiatic sense, 
into rulers and subjects. Every member 
of the Brotherhood was a ruler and every 
member was a subject. They had, it is 
true, their Senators, their two Kings, and 
their Ephors. But these were at all times 
individually and collectively subjects of the 
Spartan State. When, in later and degen- 
erate days, the officers of the Brotherhood 
ceased to be subjects, the State was at an 
end. ‘The Spartans depended for security 
upon the will of the people. No true State 
can have any strength, any security, in any 
other way. ‘The State was destroyed as 
soon as there was an attempt to govern 
Spartans by force. In all States in all 
lands the same tendency has been manifest. 
Force in government has tended to destroy 
the State.(2) The Spartans did not dare to build a wall around the city. They 
knew where their strength lay. Their wall was composed of living men animated 
by a common spirit. Any other dependence would have been death to the State. 

Historians remark upon the long duration of the Spartan Constitution. The 
fact is the Spartans would not trust themselves to written laws. Grote states that 
all premeditated statutes were interdicted. ‘‘When disputes are to be settled or 
judicial interference is required, the magistrate is to decide from his own sense of 
equity; that the magistrate will not depart from the established customs and recog- 
nized purposes of the city, is presumed from the personal discipline which he and 
the select body to which he belongs have undergone.’’ ‘The laws of the State con- 
sisted only in custom and the “recognized purposes’’ of the Brotherhood. For the 
enforcement of these laws they depended entirely upon the training of the citizen. 

But the Spartan Brotherhood was itself a Ruler. It ruled over ten or twenty 
times its own number of people of the same race, part of them freemen, part of 
them slaves. Its success as a ruler is no less remarkable than its success as a self- 
governing Brotherhood. The Spartan subjects, both slave and free, were spirited 
people. They had minds of their own. Naturally, it would seem, they were diff- 
cult to govern. It is well to recall here Sir Henry Maine’s contention that mon- 
archy is the easy and natural form for all government. Will any one mention an 
instance in history where so difficult a task in the ruling of subject peoples by a 
monarchy has been crowned with success for so long a period? We have a right 
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to assume that it was because the Brotherhood governed itself through education and 
discipline, that it was enabled for five hundred years to secure the hearty co- 
operation of its subjects. The training which the ruler received as a member of the 
Brotherhood fitted him to meet the varied needs of the subjects outside the associa- 
tion. : 
When the Spartans undertook to rule over peoples whom they had conquered 
they utterly failed. They could rule themselves and their immediate subjects 
through a self-imposed discipline. In defense of the State they were invincible. 
They could not impose their rule upon other States. 

In its mere form of government Sparta was not democratic. It is usually 
described as an oligarchy. But we cannot too often remind ourselves that the 
modern democratic State is not a mere form of government. It may assume any 
form the people want. In the evolution of the modern State, Sparta holds an 
important place, because it is an early instance of the expression by the State of 
the common purposes of a Brotherhood. Greece is in a sense the birthplace of 
the European theory of government, and Sparta is the most conspicuous instance of 


a successful Grecian State. 








13. THE SPARTAN STATE. 


(1) Laws and Discipline of Lycurgus.—Lycur- 
gus (or the individual to whom this system is 
owing, whoever he was) is the fonnder of a war- 
like brotherhood rather than the lawgiver of a 
political community; his brethren live together 
like bees in a hive (to borrow a simile from Plu- 
tarch), with all their feelings implicated in the 
commonwealth, and divorced from house and 
home. Far from contemplating the society asa 
whole, with its multifarious wants and liabilities, 
he interdicts beforehand, by one of the three 
primitive Rhetrze, all written laws, that is to say, 
all formal and premeditated enactments on any 
special subject. When disputes are to be settled 
or judicial interference is required, the magistrate 
is to decide from his own sense of equity; that the 
magistrate will not depart from the established 
customs and recognized purposes of the city, is 
presumed from the personal discipline which he 
and the select body to whom he belongs, have 
undergone. 

It is this select body, maintained by the labor of 
others, over whom Lycurgus exclusively watches, 
with the provident eye of a trainer, for the purpose 
of disciplining them into a state of regimental 
preparation, single minded obedience, and bodily 
efficiency and endurance, so that they may be 
always fit and ready for defense, for conquest and 
for dominion. ; 

The parallel of the Lycurgean institutions is to 
be found in the Republic of Plato, who approves 
the Spartan principle of select guardians carefully 
trained and administering the community at 
discretion; with this momentous difference in- 
deed, that the Spartap character formed by Lycur- 
gus is of a low type, rendered savage and fierce by 
exclusive and overdone bodily discipline—desti- 
tute even of the elements of letters—immersed in 
their own narrow specialties, and taught to des- 
pise all that lay beyond—possessing all the qual- 
ities requisite to procure dominion, but none of 
those calculated to render dominion popular or 
salutary to the subject; while the habits and 
attributes of the guardians, as shadowed forth by 
Plato, are enlarged as well as philanthropic, quali- 
fying them not simply to govern, but to govern 
for purposes protective, conciliatory and exalted. 








Both Plato and Aristotle conceive as the perfec- 
tion of society something of the Spartan type—a 
select body of equally privileged citizens, disen- 
gaged from industrious pursuits, and subjected to 
public and uniform training. Both admit (with 
Lycurgus) that the citizen belongs neither to him- 
self norto his family, but to his city; both at the 
same time note with regret, that the Spartan 
training was turned only to one portion of human 
virtue—that which is called forth in a state of war. 
—‘‘ History of Greece,” by George Grote, F.R.S., 
Vol. IT., pp. 189-191. 

(2) Individuality.—He who lets the world, or 
his own portion of it, choose his plan of life for 
him, has no need of any other faculty than the ape- 
like one of imitation. He who chooses his plan 
for himself, employs all his faculties. He must use 
observation to see, reasoning and judgment to 
foresee, activity to gather materials for decision, 
discrimination to decide, and when he has de- 
cided, firmness and self-control to hold to his de- 
liberate decision. And these qualities he requires 
and exercises exactly in proportion as the part of 
his conduct which he determines according to his 
own judgment and feelings is a large one. 

It is possible that he might be guided in some 
good path, and kept out of harm’s way, without 
any of these things. But what will be his com- 
parative worth as a human being? It really is of 
importance, not only what men do, but also what 
manner of men they are that do it. Among the 
works of man, which human life is rightly employed 
in perfecting and beautifying, the first in impor- 
tance surely is man himself. 

Supposing it were possible to get houses built, 
corn grown, battles fought, causes tried, and even 
churches erected and prayers said, by machinery— 
by automatons in human form—it would be a con- 
siderable loss to exchange for these automatons 
even the men and women who at present inhabit 
the more civilized parts of the world, and who as- 
suredly are but starved specimens of what nature 
can and will produce. 

Human nature is not a machine to be built after 
a model, and set to do exactly the work prescribed 
for it, but a tree, which requires to grow and de- 
velop itself on all sides, according to the tendency 
of the inward forces which make it a living thing. 
— ‘On Liberty,” by John Stuart Mill, pp. 173, 114. 
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14. THE ATHENIANS. 


Sparta was a State devoted to the narrow purpose of producing a perfect phys- 
ical man adapted to the functions of war. It produced no artists of note, no poets, 
historians, or philosophers. It is Spartan history as seen through the eyes of 
Athenians that has tended mightily to give direction to the politics of modern 
Europe. The Athenians admired the Spartan State, and with Sparta as a model 
they sought to express the true philosophy of the State. 

Xenophon had good reason to admire Sparta. Ona certain night, in the heart 
of Asia, a thousand miles from the sea, he found himself in company with ten thou- 
sand Greeks, mostly Spartans, surrounded by innumerable hosts of enemies, and 
with all the generals of the Greeks treacherously slain. Yet in those desperate straits, 
the Greeks having held an extemporized town meeting in the early morning, 
appointed new generals, organized a plan of campaign and accomplished the most 
remarkable retreat in all history. Ifthe Ten Thousand Greeks had been victims of 
a government by force, they would have been as helpless 
as were the Asiatic soldiers. They had the discipline of 
the Brotherhood, and hence they were invincible. So 
impressed was Xenophon with the superb training of the 
Spartans that he wrote a political novel in which he rep- 
resented Cyrus the Great as being subjected to Spartan 
training, and by means of his Cyrofaedza sought to teach 
his countrymen, the Athenians, how a statesman should 
be educated. 

Following the writings of Xenophon are the great 
works of Plato and Aristotle, who have ever since been 
teachers of the race. It is wide of the mark to suppose 
that these great philosophers followed in any narrow 
sense the teachings of Sparta. They had a minute knowl- 
edge of the structure of all the States of the period. 
Aristotle names more than a hundred whose constitutions 
he had carefully studied. Among them the Spartan 
State supplied the most abundant illustrative matter. 
Especially is it important, in that it furnished the model 
for a State founded upon the friendly cooperation of the 
citizens. But in the hands. of the Athenian philosophers the scope of the Brother- 
hood is infinitely enlarged and aims at the perfection of man in his complete nature. 

The Greeks saw distinctly the contrast between a despotic government and a 
true State.. Aristotle says, ‘“Many seem to think a despotic government isa political 
one, and what they would not allow to be just or proper if exercised over themselves, 
they will not blush to exercise over others; . . . Buta despotic power is absurd, 
except only where Nature has framed the one party for dominion, the other for sub- 
ordination.”(1) A truly political State, according to Aristotle, cannot be a despotic 
State. It is a society for the mutual exchange of services. In such a State there is 
no place for a conflict between the individual and the State. In the writings of both 
Aristotle and Plato, the State has a care even for the unborn child. It has a care 
for the training of the citizen from infancy to old age. Right conduct is secured 
by right education; not by pains and penalties. 

Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Zreatise on Government are treatises upon educa- 
tion quite as distinctively as upon politics. In the view of those authors, politics 
and education are one and the same. The State is the product of education. The 
business of the State is the training and the exercise of the citizens in the practice 
of virtue. Plato and Aristotle were both preachers of righteousness. They lived at 
-a time when the glory was departing from their city. Wars and conquests were 
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resulting in the formation of despotic government. "They who had been free were 
becoming wonted to despotism. The philosophers, being also patriots, wished to 
point out a better way; tocall attention to the one only way for the preservation of 
the State. That way was to preserve the Brotherhood and unite all classes by bonds 
of mutual service. ‘‘Our object in the construction of the State,” says Plato, ‘‘is 
the greatest happiness of the whole, and not of any one class.” 

But the Grecian States were not to be saved by the foolishness of preaching. 
Despotisms flourished, and the States became an easy prey to the Romans. ‘There 
is reason to believe that Grecian learning had a salutary effect upon the Romans; 
that Roman politics was made more humane, more just, through Greek education. 
Grecian learning also profoundly affected the teachings of the Christian Church. 
It was, however, only at the end of the Middle Ages that the whole of European 
Christendom was baptized anew with Grecian learn- 
ing. As stated in a former chapter, this was at a 
time when despotism in Church and State was 
being fastened upon the peoples of Europe. And 
then it was that sermons against despotic rule 
preached by Greek philosophers more than two 
thousand years earlier had great effect in arousing 
Europe to revolt. 

Sir Thomas More’s Utofza was written in 1515, 
soon after the discovery of the New World, and at 
the beginning of the Reformation. In this book 
we see heathen Greece in a supposed island in 
heathen America set to rebuke Christian Europe 
for its cruelty, injustice and tyranny. Utopia isa 
transcript of Plato’s Republic, with many additions 
and variations. More did not admit slavery into 
his State, except in a limited way, and chiefly for 
disciplinary purposes. Utopia was a Brotherhood 
of all the people; no class was recognized as by 
nature rulers over other classes. The contrast 
Holbein tn 1807. between Utopia and the Greek State is most strik- 

‘ ing in the place given to war. In Utopia war is 
a dishonorable business. lf it became necessary for purposes of defense, it was to be 
put into the hands of mercenaries, or those not yet trained to a high standard of 
morality. The Greeks were wanting as to any broad humanitarian spirit. Uv¢opza 
on the contrary recognized a mission to the world. It proposed to conquer the 
world not by force but by moral and political training. It breathed the broad, 
catholic spirit of a ‘‘ Parliament of Religions,’’ and a ‘‘ Federation of Man.” 

Sir Thomas More and the Greeks were at one in that they founded the State 
upon the will of a people who recognized no man as master. ‘They are alike in that 
they repudiated force as the foundation of the State, and in its stead placed moral 
and religious training. Aristotle had much to say about the government of slaves; 
yet he distinguishes sharply the relation of the slave to the master, from the relation 
of the citizen to the powers that be in the State. In the State there is no yielding 
to force: there is yielding only to reason. (2) A despotic State he called an 
absurdity. 

It should be n6&ticed that what the Greeks called the State (as), or city, 
was composed chiefly of the select body formed into a brotherhood. This might 
take organic form either as monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy. Whatever the 
form it continued to be a brotherhood. As soon as it became a despotism, the State 
was destroyed. Yet this Brotherhood held subject peoples, both slaves and freemen. 
In More’s Utopia the brotherhood is expanded so as to include all the people. ‘The 
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State among the Greeks was a ruling body. 


should call the government. 
is, it exercised authority over subjects. 





14. THE ATHENIANS. 


(1) The Ethics of Goverment.— Among the 
Iberians, a warlike nation, they fixed as many 
columns upon a man’s tomb as he had slain ene- 
mies; and among different nations different things 
of this sort prevail, some of them established by 
law, others by custom. Probably it may seem too 
absurd to those who are willing to take this sub- 
ject into their consideration, to inquire whether it 


But viewed as a government it was despotic. 
It imposed its own authority. 
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It corresponds more nearly to what we 
That 


hunt men either for food or sacrifice, but what is 
fit for those purposes, and these are wild animals 
which are eatable.—‘‘Avistotle on Government,”’ 
Morley’s Universal Library, Book VII., Chap. XT, 


joes ZIG 


(2) Relations of Governors to People.—As 
every political community consists of those who 
govern and of those who are governed, let us con- 
sider whether during the continuance of their lives 
they ought to be the same persons or different; for 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Ancient Athens. 


is the business of a legislator to be able to point out 
by what means a State may govern and tyrannize 
over its neighbors, whether they will or not; for 
how can that belong either to the politician or 
legislator which is unlawful? For that cannot be 
tawful which is done not only justly, but unjustly 
also; for a conquest may be unjustly made. But 
we see nothing of this in the arts, for it is in the 
business neither of the physician nor the pilot to use 
either persuasion or force, the one to his patients, 
the other to his passengers; and yet many seem to 
think a despotic government is a political one, and 
what they would not allow to be just or proper if 
exercised over themselves, they will not blush to 
exercise over others; for they endeavor to be wisely 
governed themselves, but think it of no conse- 
quence whether others are so ornot. Buta despotic 
power is absurd, except only when nature has 
framed the one party for dominion, the other for 
subordination; and therefore no one ought to as- 
sume it over all in general, but those only which 
are the proper objects thereof; thus no one should 





























it is evident that the mode of education should be 
adapted to this distinction. Now if one man dif- 
fered from another as much as we helieve the gods. 
and heroes differed from men; in the first place, being 
far their superiors in body; and, secondly, in the 
soul, so that the superiority of the governors over 
the governed might be evident beyond a doubt; it 

is certain that it would be better for the one always 

to govern, the other always to be governed; but as 

this is not easy to obtain, and kings are not so su- 

perior to those they govern, as Zeylax informs us. 
they are in India, itisevident that for many reasons. 
it is necessary that all in their turns should both 

govern and be governed; for it is just that those 

who are equal should have every thing alike, and 

it is difficult for a State to continue which is. 
founded in injustice; for all those in the country 
who are desirous of innovation, will apply them- 

selves to those who are under the government of 
the rest, and it will be impossible for the magis- 

trates to get the better of them.—/d7d., Book V/T., 

Chap. XIV., pp. 255-256. 
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15. THE: REBREWS: 


Few persons read Aristotle or Plato; few read U/ofza. ‘These works have af- 
fected the thinking of the many through the interpretations of the few. The 
Greeks have made an impression upon the modern State through their influence upon 
the minds of statesman and philosophers. But the Hebrews produced a book whose 
influence has been most conspicuous upon the minds of the common people. States- 
men and philosophers have been guided and controlled by what the common people 
have read out of the Bible. : . 

A few of the many Bible societies report a publication of two hundred and 
thirty-five million copies of the Bible during the present century. The number of 
copies from all other sources is probably greater. Notwithstanding the immense 
number of Biblesin use, the same societies report an annual publication of about 
five million copies of the Scriptures and parts thereof. When the revised version 
of the New Testament appeared, in 1881, traffic in the streets of New York was 
impeded for days by men with handcarts, hawking the old book. It was days and 
weeks before orders from country towns could be honored. ‘The Chicago dailies 
printed the whole of the New Testament for their readers. This was the longest 
telegram ever sent over the wires. Apart from the Bible, the few books which 
have won the hearts of the common people and sell by the millions, are largely 
little else than transcripts of Bible language or Bible teaching. Instance the 
Book of Common Prayer, Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, Thomas a Kempis’s Imitation 
of Christ. 

The book has gone or is going into every tongue and ianguage. If a language 
finds expression in books at all, one of them is sure to be the Bible. In the case of 
many tongues, the Bible is almost the only book which gives them expression. lLan- 
guages have been reduced to writing for the express purpose of teaching the Scrip- 
tures.(1) The Bible is not simply a book; it is a cosmopolitan institution. It is the 
one agency which enables the highest and the lowest of the race to read each other’s 
thoughts and to recognize a common moral obligation. When Stanley was sojourn- 
ing witha friendly chief in the heart of the Dark Continent he desired to do some- 
thing which should cause his dusky friend to feel that he was a part of the common 
brotherhood of the race. So he translated for him as best he could a portion of the 
Bible.(2) What better could he do? 

The Bible is not a book for a race, or a sect, or a religion. It is a book for all 
races, sects, and religions. It reveals and exemplifies the principles of universal 
morality adapted to man. It reveals and exemplifies the principles of moral prog- 
ress. [he God of the Bible is on the side of the .poor, the weak, the unfortunate, 
the victims of tyranny and injustice. He is against the man who would use the acci- 
dent of superior strength, or craft, or knowledge, for the sake of self-aggrandizement 
at the expense of his fellow-men. ‘The theme of Plato and Aristotle is justice, or 
righteousness. [The theme of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, is the 
same. But, unlike the Greeks, the writers of the Hebrew book look upon the 
human family asa unit. Abraham was called in order that he might bless all the 
nations and all the families of earth. The Bible point of view is that of universal 
history growing out of universal morality. There is one Lawgiver, one Law, ex- 
pressed by one word, Love. And the whole of history, the whole of moral progress, 
consists in learning the meaning of this word, and expressing it in a righteous 
society. 

The teachings ot the Bible are the most considerable factor in the building of 
the Western State. Greek philosophy proceeds from the few to the many. In this 
it is Oriental in its ultimate tendencies. ‘The effective teaching of the New Testa- 
ment proceeds from the many to the few. In this it has ever been preparing the 
way for the foundation of a State based upon universal brotherhood. ‘The common 
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peopie heard him gladly.’? ‘The original apostles were peasants. We have the 
authority of the one learned apostle for saying, “that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty were chosen.’? God rather chose the weak to bring to 
naught the devices of the mighty. Green calls our attention to the fact that when 
the Normans conquered England and proposed to force the French language upon 
the English, they filled all the high offices in church and state with foreigners. 
There followed a revival of religion among the English people. The lower clergy 
were English. By the very fact of 
foreign rule they were driven into 
closer alliance with the common 
English people. By the power of 
religious teaching addressed to the 
common people they saved their 
language along with their local 
institutions, and in course of time 
the people conquered their Norman 
conquerors. Without this triumph 
there would have been no English 
and American States, such as we 
know. 

. The Friar’s revival in the cen- 
tury following the Norman Conquest 
began among the lowest classes of 
the people, and later it gave new 
life to the universities. The Lollard 
movement in the Fourteenth cen- 
tury was a political and religious 
revival among the peasants. Wyclif 
gave to the people the Bible in 
their own tongue, and, notwith- 
standing brutal repression for more 
than a hundred years, this Biblical 
teaching was kept alive among the 
people and prepared the English 
for the Reformation. Before the 
days of printing, the Scriptures John Wyclif. 
were made familiar to the masses 
of the people by means of the drama—that is, by the mysteries, or miracle mies of 
the middle ages. 

It was after morethan a hundred years of printing, and after multitudes had 
learned to read, that England, as Green tells us, had become ‘the people of a 
book.’’(3) The Puritan movement included all classes, high and low; yet the root 
ideas of the modern State, Toleration and Democracy, found their clearest and 
most effective expression among the common people. The modern State can never 
be understood by one who does not clearly perceive that the great ideas of law and 
order, and morality, and religion, have first found social expression among the 
common people, and then have been gradually extended to those in places of power 
and privilege. It is this which Mr. Gladstone had in view when he said the masses 
have been right, and the classes wrong. 











15. THE HEBREWS. achieved important philological triumphs in re- 
ducing many of the savage dialects for the first 


(1) Various Translations.—Science and ciy- | time to grammar, and thus preparing the way for 
ilization on the soil of India and elsewhere are | intellectual culture as well as ethics. 
greatly indebted to the missionaries who have Translations have been made, either of the en- 
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tire Bible or portions of it, into about three hun- 
dred and fifty different languages and dialects. 

The American Bible Society alone has aided in 
the translation, printing, or distribution of the 
Scriptures in the following languages and dialects 
—ninety-five in all: Hebrew, Greek, English, 
Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, French, Spanish, Hebrew- 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, Hebrew- 
German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Finnish, Polish, 
Bohemian, Hungarian, Latin, modern Greek, Al- 
banian, Roumanian, Servian, Bulgarian, Slavonic, 
Russian, and Reval-Esthonian; Turkish, Osmanli- 
Turkish, Greeco-Turkish, Armeno-Turkish, An- 
cient Armenian, Modern Armenian, Koordish, 
Azerbijan, Arabic, Ancient Syriac, Modern Syriac, 
Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Punjabi, Telugu, Canarese, 
Tamil, Marathi, Pahari, Kumaoni, Gurmukhi, 
Siamese, Laos, Mongolian, Burmese, Chinese 
(Classical), Easy Wenli, Chinese (Mandarin), the 
Foochow, Swatow, Shanghai, Soochow, Canton, 
Ningpo, and Amoy Colloquials, Japanese, Japanese 
(Kunten), and Corean; Hawaiian, Ebon (Marshall 
Islands), Gilbert Islands, Kusaien, Ponape, Mort- 
lock, and Ruk; Dakota, Muskokee (Creek), 
Choctaw, Cherokee, Mohawk, Seneca, Ojibwa, 
Delaware, and Nez Perces; Zulu, Benga, Grebo, 
Mpongwe, Dikela, Tonga, Umbundu, and Sheet- 
swa; Creolese, Arrawack, and Aymara. 

The circulation of the Scriptures is now more or 
less free in all parts of Europe. In Asia the book 
has obtained entrance to the Turkish Empire and 
Persia, while India, China, Siam and Japan have 
been more or less benefited thereby. Africa, north, 
south, east and west (including Egypt), has been 
partially reached, while in Central America, South 
America, and many of the South Sea Islands the 
circulation is increasing. 

(2) Translation.—This little incident, trivial 
as it may appear, had very interesting results. 
Encyclopedic talk was forgotten in the grander 
and more sublime themes which Scripture and 
divinity contributed. The emperor cast covetous 
eyes on the Bible and my Church of England 
Prayer Book, and perceiving his wish, I introduced 
to him a boy named Dallington, a pupil of the 
Universities Mission at Zanzibar, who could 
translate the Bible into Kiswahili for him, and 
otherwise communicate to him what I wished to 
Say. 

Henceforth, during the intervals of leisure that 
the war gave us, we were to be seen—the king, 
court, Dallington, and I—engaged in the transla- 
tion of an abstract of the Holy Scriptures. There 
were readers enough of these translations, but 
igs himself was an assiduous and earnest stu- 

ent. 

Having abundance of writing paper with me, I 
made a large book for him, into which the trans- 
lations were fairly copied by a writer called Idi. 
When completed, Mtesa possessed an abridged 
Protestant Bible in Kiswahili, embracing all the 
principal events from the Creation to the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ. St. Luke’s Gospel was translated 
entire, as giving a more complete history of the 
Saviour’s life. 

When the abridged Bible was completed, Mtesa 
called all his chiefs together, as well as the officers 
of his guard, and when all were assembled he be- 
gan tostate that when he succeeded his father he 
was a Mshensi (a heathen), and delighted in shed- 
ding blood, because he knew no better, and was 
ouly following the customs of his fathers.— 
‘“Through the Dark Continent,’ by Henry M. 
Stanley, p. 322. 
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(3) Puritan England.—No greater moral change 
ever passed over a nation than passed over 
England during the years which parted the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth from the meeting 
of the Long Parliament. 

England became the people of a book, and 
that book was the Bible. It was as yet the one 
English book which was familiar to every English- 
man; it was read at churches and read at home, 
and everywhere its words, as they fell on ears 
which custom had not deadened, kindled a start- 
ling enthusiasm. 

When Bishop Bonner set up the first six Bibles 
in St. Paul’s ‘‘many well-disposed people used 
much to resort to the hearing thereof, especially 
when they could get any that had an audible voice 
tomread*ton then? = Ss  -Ones)ohnekorter 
used sometimes to be occupied in that goodly ex- 
ercise, to the edifying of himself as well as others. 
This Porter was a fresh young man and of a big 
stature; and great multitudes would resort thither 
to hear him, because he could read well and had 
an audible voice.” But the ‘‘ goodly exercise”’ of 
readers such as Porter was soon superseded by the 
continued recitation of both Old Testament and 
New in the public services of the church; while the 
small Geneva Bibles carried the Scriptures into 
every home. 

The popularity of the Bible was owing to other 
causes besides that of religiop. The whole prose 
literature of England, save the forgotten tracts of 
Wyclif, has grown up since the translation of the 
Scriptures by Tyndale and Coverdale. So far as 
the nation at large was concerned, no history, no 
romance, hardly any poetry, save the little known 
verse of Chaucer, existed in the English tongue 
when the Bible was ordered to be set up in 
churches. 

Sunday after Sunday, day after day, the crowds 
that gathered round Bonner’s Bibles in the nave 
of St. Paul’s, or the family group that hung on 
the words of the Geneva Bible in the devotional 
exercises at home, were leavened with a new 
literature. Legend and annal, war song and 
psalm, state-roll and biography, the mighty voices 
of prophets, the parables of evangelists, stories of 
mission journeys, of perils by the sea and among 
the heathen, philosophic arguments, apocalyptic 
visions, all were flung broadcast over minds 
unoccupied for the most part by any rival learn- 
ing. 
The disclosure of the stores of Greek literature 
had wrought the revolution of the Renaissance. 
The disclosure of the older mass of Hebrew litera- 
ture wrought the revolution of the Reformation. 
But the one revolution was far deeper and wider 
in its effects than the other. No version could 
transfer to another tongue the peculiar charm of 
language which gave their value to the authors of 
Greece and Rome. 

Classical letters, therefore, remained in the 
possession of the learned, that is, of the few; 
and among these, with the exception of Colet 
and More, or of the pedants who revived a 
pagan worship in the gardens of the Florentine 
Academy, their direct influence was purely intel- 
lectual. 

But the tongue of the Hebrew, the idiom of the 
Hellenistic Greek, lent themselves with a curious 
felicity to the purposes of translation. Asa mere 
literary monument, the English version of the 
Bible remains the noblest example of the English 
tongue.—‘‘A Short History of the English Peo- 
ple,’ by John Richard Green, pp. 460, 467. 


Or 
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16. THE NEW EDUCATION. 


What we now know as the modern State could not have come into existence 
without the inventions of printing and the manufacture of paper. Luther’s Bible 
could not have been so potent in the creation of a uniform German language, and a 
German system of general education, without these material aids to spiritual forces.(1) 
The printed page enabled the millions to think and act together in ways otherwise 
impossible. Yet there had been three hundred years of printing and the peoples of 
Europe were apparently as completely and hopelessly in the hands of cruel and des- 
potic power as ever. Only in America, where there was unlimited access to God’s 
free acres, was the outlook more hopeful. The ruling classes of Europe still looked 
upon education and government as something to be imposed upon the people. 
They were still Asiatic in their modes of thinking. The people with their new 
aids went on thinking with 
such light as they could 
command. Dhe +s French 
Revolution was the natural 
conclusion. We date the 
beginning of modern peda- 
gogy from about the time of 
the French Revolution, and 
the coincidence is not acci- 
dental. 

About twenty years be- 
fore the breaking out of the 
Revolution, in a letter toa 
woman of wealth in which 
he asked her to become his 
wife, Pestalozzi said: ‘‘Great 
and holy simplicity shall 
reign in my house. One 
thing more, my life will not 
pass without great and im- 
portant undertakings, when 
the good of my country de- Martin Luther. 
mands it. My whole heart 
belongs to it, and I shall risk everything to mitigate the misery and need of 
My scouutrymen, ay. >. wReflect wellsand: decide whether: you, can give 
your heart to a man with these qualities, and in this condition, and be 
happy.’’ (2) In this resolve Pestalozzi did not differ from thousands of Hebrew 
prophets and Christian teachers who had gone before. Like his predecessors, he 
set himself to the task of uprooting injustice and establishing a righteous State. In 
the thirty years following his marriage, in 1769, he had spent his wife’s fortune in 
what appeared to be the vain attempt to institute reforms. At first he addressed 
himself to adults, and finding the task apparently hopeless, he turned to the child. 
His first great success came to him in the midst of the desolation following the 
Revolution. When the French armies overran Switzerland, in 1789, multitudes of 
children whose parents had been siain were left to starve. A company of these 
Pestalozzi gathered into a school at Stanz in the Canton of Unterwalden.(3) In this 
school the principles of the new and righteous State gained objective expression 
and illustration. It was a brotherhood of the humblest and the most helpless, and 
he who was in the place of master was the willing servant and friend of all. 

The New Education has been variously defined and described. It is the pro- 
gressive discovery of the child. It is a reverent treatment of human nature. The 
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New Education is all that Asiatic education is not. Asiatic education would seize 
upon the rudimentary man and distort his nature into some unnatural shape. The 
old education teaches by authority. It would impose beliefs by brute force.. The 
new education, on the other hand, recognizes in the child and in the unspoiled 
human being, a natural disposition to believe the truth. It seeks in all ways to 
preserve and cultivate this disposition. Biber says of Pestalozzi that he led his 
pupils gradually to the discovery of truths which they could never forget. ‘‘ Instead 
of building up a dead mind and a dead heart on the ground of a dead letter, he drew 
forth life to the mind, and life to the heart, from the fountain of life within, and thus 
established a new art of education, in which to follow him requires, on the part of 
the teacher, not a change of system, but a change of State.’”’ ‘‘He directed his 
whole attention to those natural elements which are found in the mind of every 
ehild:??o* 

. Like the Greeks, the promoters of the new education proposed to found a just 
state upon the education and training of youth. Unlike the Greeks, they included 
all classes of the people as members of the common brotherhood. The Spartan 
brotherhood was composed of the few who trained themselves to exercise authority 
over the many. Spartan education did not have a reverent regard for human 
nature. It was an education which was, in part, imposed upon the helpless child. 
The product was abnormal. ‘The higher nature of the Spartan was sacrificed to the 
demands of a ruling class) The Athenians certainly had higher and more nearly 
correct ideals of education. Yet because the Greek mind was dominated by the 
Asiatic idea of ruling classes, their methods in education ‘were, in the main, 
Oriental. In the mind of even the best of the Greeks, justice was something to be 
gotten into the mind of the child rather than something to be discovered and culti- 
vated. He would rely upon mechanical devices for guarding the youth from error. 
He would use the rod freely to teach the boy justice. In Xenophon’s school, when 
the boy failed to. give a just decision in the case of the large boy who had deprived 
the small one of his coat, the pedagogue flogged him severely. Xenophon knew no 
better way of getting a sense of justice into a boy’s mind than through the posterior 
nerves. ‘The modern teacher has discovered the boy’s eyes; he has discovered that 
there is a sense of touch which is unaccompanied by pain, as well as the senses of 
taste and smell which may even be exercised with pleasure. But these are only 
preliminary to the far greater discovery that the unspoiled human being has by 
nature a love of truth, a sense of proportion, a sense of justice, far more precious 
than any crude substitute which can be gotten into the mind by force or by any 
other artificial process. The New Education aims at the progressive discovery of 
all native powers and their harmonious development. As a recent writer has 
expressed it, education consists in keeping out of the way of the pupil. The 
teacher is a friend, a discoverer, and a co-laborer. He is less and less a master to 
impose or to distort. 

The principles of the new education first found social expression among the 
children of outcasts and beggars, (4) and for a hundred years they have been gradu- 
ally making their way to the schools of all classes, to the college, and to the 
university. 


* Krusi’s Pestalozzi, p. 34. 





16. THE NEW EDUCATION. 


(1) Luther’s Bible.—On Luther’s return from 
Worms, he was by order of his friend, the Elector 


of Saxony, ostensibly taken prisoner and conveyed : 


to the Wartburg, where he remained in disguise 
the following ten months. During this time he 
translated the New Testament into German and 
had it completed in March of 1522. He soon after 





began the translation of the Old Testament, and 
his translation of the whole Bible was completed 
in 1532 and published the following year. Luther 
is to be regarded as the founder of the present lit- 
erary language of Germany—that is, of the New 
High German. He himself claims his language 
to be that of Saxon Chancery. This is, however, 
not the language of the court, but of the people, 
and much of the vocabulary of the Bible transla- 
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tion has been drawn from Low German as well as 
from High German sources. In this.sense he is, 
as he is frequently asserted to be, the real creator 
of the present language. The Bible translation 
permanently established the literary language of 
Germany. 

(2) Pestalozzi’s Letter.—‘‘Of my great and 
very reprehensible negligence in matters of eti- 
quette and conventionality, it is useless to speak, 
as itis too obvious. I am further bound to con- 
fess, that I shall place the duties toward my 
fatherland in advance of those to my wife, and 
that, although I mean to be atender husband, I 
shall be inexorable even to the tears of my wife, 
if they should ever try to detain me from perform- 
ing my duties as citizen, to their fullest extent. 
My wife shall be the confidant of my heart, the 
partner of all my most secret counsel. A great 
and holy simplicity shall reign in my house. One 
thing more, my life will not pass without great 
and important undertakings. I shall never refrain 
from speaking, when the good of my country 
demands it. My whole heart belongs to it, and I 
shall risk every thing to mitigate the misery and 
need of my countrymen. 

* * * 





* * * 


“ Reflect well, and decide whether you can give 
your heart to a man with these qualities, and in 
this condition, and be happy. 

‘“My dear friend, I love you so tenderly and 
fervently that this confession has cost me much, 
since it may even take from me the hope of win- 
ning you. My conscience would have called me a 
traitor, not a lover, if I had withheld from you 
any fact that might cause you future anxiety, or 
render you miserable. I now rejoice at what I 
have done. If the circumstances in which my 
duty and my country may place me hereafter, 
should make an end to my yearnings and hopes, I 
shall be conscious at least of not having been 
treacherous—of not having attempted to please 
you by assumed virtue. I have deceived you with 
no chimerical hopes of a happiness that is not to be 
expected ; I have concealed from you no danger 
and no sorrow for the future; I have no cause for 
self-reproach.” ; 

The lady was worthy of hisconfidence. Although 
the candid confessions of the faults of her lover 
presented but a thorny prospect of life, they could 
not shake her belief in his disinterested love and 
integrity of character. They were united in the 
year 1769, Pestalozzi being then in his twenty- 
fourth year. ~ 

With the noble and intelligent lady, who shared 
with him her ample property, he might have lived 
in comparative ease and comfort, had he thought- 
only of his own interests. But having the weak- 
ness of considering all the suffering members of 
the human race as belonging to his own family, it 
may be presumed that his life at Neuhof did not 
pass without dark and bitter experiences.—‘‘ Life 
of Pestalozzt,” part 1, pp. 18, 19. 

(3) Life at Stanz.—Pestalozzi’s resolution to 
go to Stanz seems to have been one of those in- 
spired acts which are not weighed in the scale of 
reason. The inhabitantsof the town were governed 
by priests, frcm whom little help and sympathy 
could be expected. Add tothis the general devas- 
tation of the country, the want of food, shelter, 
and other necessaries of life, the absence of school 
furniture and apparatus, and the reader can judge 
whether it offered many inducements to a man 
fifty-three years of age, of frail physical constitu- 
tion, and weary from disappointment andcare, The 
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saying of a philosopher, that ‘‘ great ideas spring 
from the heart,’’? was applicable to him. It was 
love that urged him to ponder over the means of 
helping his poorer brethren; love that enabled 
him to persevere in his efforts under the most per- 
plexing difficulties. When speaking of his resolu- 
tion, he says: ‘I knew not exactly what I could 
accomplish, but I knew what I wished—to die or 
carry out my plans.” 
* * * * * * 

The government assigned him for his school an 
empty convent, in which some alterations were 
indispensable. When it became known that the 
convent was open, even before the kitchen, school- 
and bedrooms were completed, poor orphan chil- 
dren flocked thither in large numbers. The ap- 
pearance of these ragged, neglected little ones 
would have been revolting to almost any other 
man; but Pestalozzi saw before him immortal 
souls which he might save from the sloth of 
mental and moral perdition. Assisted by his house- 
keeper, he wisely began his task by inculcating 
the necessity of cleanliness and order. He then 
commenced his educational work with an amount 
of vigor, self-forgetfulness, and enthusiasm, such 
as the world has seldom seen combined in the soul 
of one frail mortal. 

The government of the school, even when 
punishment was\ necessary, was chiefly based on 
love and the power of good example. His own 
touching account gives the best idea of this: “TI 
was among them from morning till evening. 
Every thing tending to benefit body and soul, I 
administered with my own hand. Every assist- 
ance, every lesson they received, came from me. 
My hand was joined to theirs, and my smile ac- 
companied theirs. They seemed out of the world 
and away from Stanz; they were with me and I 
with them. We shared food and drink. I had no 
household, no friends, no servants around me; I 
had only them. Was their health good, I enjoyed 
it with them ; were they sick, I stood at their side. 
I slept in their midst. I was the last to go to bed 
and the first to rise. I prayed with them, and 
taught them in bed till they fell asleep.’’—J/dzd., 
PP. 39) ZI. : 

(4) Discouragements.—In many respects his 
experience here was a repetition of that at Neuhof, 
where he had to deal with the very lowest classes. 
of the community. To show the trials to which 
he was subjected, and the patience and forbearance 
which he was obliged to exercise continually, we 
will quote his own words: ‘‘ Mothers who sup- 
ported themselves by open beggary, would, upon 
visiting the establishment, find some cause of dis- 
content, and take their children away, because 
‘they would not be worse off at home.’ Sundays 
especially, fathers, mothers, and other relatives 
came to the house, and, taking their children 
aside in some corner or in the street, elicited com- 
plaints of every kind, and either took them away 
or left them peevish and discontented. Many 
were brought to the asylum with no intention but 
to have them clothed; which being done, they 
were removed without any apparent reason. 

‘Others required pay for leaving their children, 
in order to compensate for the diminished produce 
of their beggary. Others bargained for how many 
days in the week they could take them out for 
begging errands. Such proposals being rejected, 
they went away indignant, declaring that unless. 
their terms were accepted they would soon take 
away their children. Several months passed in 
this constant fluctuation of pupils—J/ézd., p. 35. 
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17 THE*TRIUMPH7OF SGIENCE: 


In a sense the new education grew out of the various popular movements to 
withstand and resist tyranny and oppression which had been kept up for thousands 
of years. It was, in a sense, a part of the same movement which resulted in the 
French Revolution. It is thus a result of the movements which have been all the 
time making for the modern democratic State. It is an effect of democratic tend- 
encies. But the moreimportant thing to understand about the new education is its 
relations to present and prospective democratic triumphs. The new discoveries in 
edncation, while growing out of the past, are at the same time important causes of 
rapid progress towards freedom in all the States. 

The age of democracy has also been the age of the triumph of science. For 
centuries teaching by authority and brute force had been arrayed against scientific 
teaching. Despotic government cannot allow its teachings to be questioned. 
If the rulers teach error, the error must be accepted as true. ‘The influential 
subject must believe, or profess to believe, or he must die. ‘The fundamental 
principles of despotism require this. In no other way can a despotism be main- 
tained. After the New World had been discovered, especially after it had been 
circumnavigated, it became more and more inconvenient to destroy men for profess- 
ing to believe that the world moves. Along with the Reformation and the wars and 
controversies following, the men of science made great gains. ‘The Puritan century 
in England was also a scientific century, as compared with former times. 

In its origin, science was favorable to toleration. The men of science naturally 
objected to being imprisoned and destroyed for the publication of their opinions. 
Undoubtedly the progress of science constituted a favoring condition for the success 
of the new education. But the founders of the new education were not primarily 
men of science. On the contrary, they were religious and moral enthusiasts. For 
moral reasons they appealed to nature. Above all things, the new teachers would 
preserve the truth-loving and truth-telling spirit found in the child. Objects in 
nature furnished the most convenient means for cultivating this spirit. It was as 
religious enthusiasts that they sought to turn the minds of youth away from the 
untruthful and dogmatic teachings of the day, upon which the unjust and tyrannical 
State was founded, and to preserve and cultivate a love of truth. What we know 
as the triumph of science in the middle of the present century was a direct result of 
the new religion. The love of all truth, for the sake of all truth, became 
in the minds of many a sort of all-sufficient religion. Without the new 
religion instilled into the minds of several generations of youth, the doctrine of 
evolution would not so suddenly have captured the intellect of the civilized 
world. It is by the joint labors of the religious enthusiast (1) who would 
inculcate a love of truth in order that he might build a righteous State, and the 
cold- blooded man of science who would exercise his intellect in a limited field 
of human experience and at the same time escape the hangman, that the ax 
has been laid at the root of the tree of despotism. The common enemy of each 
has been dogmatic teaching, supported by brute force. In the negative work of 
destruction, the man of science has been at one with the religious enthusiast who 
would found a righteous State. 

Itis only during the stage in which science is being rapidly advanced that it 
necessarily makes for liberty and freedom of teaching. Ascertained and accepted 
scientific facts admit of being taught dogmatically and tyrannically as well as theo- 
logical dogma. If science enters not into the service of the new and righteous State 
it will be appropriated by its old enemy, the despotic teacher. Already those who 
a little while ago would have slain the prophets of science have begun to garnish 
their tombs. The tyrant could ask no condition more favorable than that he be 
allowed to monopolize the new power which science furnishes, and then that he be 
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‘permitted to impose at the point of a sword a selected body of scientific teaching to 
the exclusion of all else. 

It should ever be borne in mind that the difference between Europe and Asia, 
‘between despotism and freedom, depends, not so much upon the things taught as 
upon the method of theteaching. The man who sees in the universe nothing but 
matter and force will tend naturally to found the State upon force. He will tend 
naturally to suppress by violence all teaching inconsistent with his views, or he will 
‘become Machiavellian, and advocate the use of lying and deception as convenient 
‘substitutes for the other forces of nature. In either case the method is despotic. 

Thus far there has been much in common between the builders of the new and 
righteous State and the revealers of the new scientific world.(2)' The State builders 
have, as far as possible, rid themselves of all prejudice and set themselves to learn 
.all that is true about the growth of mind and character. They have made large use 
of external nature in the process of education and character building. ‘The men of 
‘science have assumed a like attitude towards external nature. Ridding themselves 
of all prejudice, they have addressed themselves to the task of learning all that may 
be known of the universe, beginning with the contact of the senses with external 
nature. The stress of attention for the one has been upon matters subjective and 
spiritual; with the other it has been upon matters external and phenomenal. The 
State has equal need for both classes. It has need of men who will know and follow 
the truth in all matters of mind and character, and in all matters of external rela- 
tion. When the lie is cast out of politics, the righteous State will be assured. 

It is a common delusion among the victims of the war-club philosophy of the 
State that democracy tends to crush out all diversity in education and to reduce all 
to a dead level of mediocrity. The precise opposite is the truth. Despotism tends 
to reduce the masses of mankind to a dead level of helpless dependence. Despotism 
tends to crush out all individuality, all diversity, and to force men down to a com- 
mon level. Ali the forces and influences which for centuries have been working 
for the new State have tended to produce greater diversity, a wider range of indi- 
vidual development, a greater variety of talent, a greater division of labor. Where 
democracy has advanced farthest, there are the strongest tendencies to diversity in 


education. 





17. THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 


(1) The Family a Medium of Culture.—The 
family life, as Froebel says, is the medium best 
fitted to promote the growth and expression of the 
good, pure heart and the thoughtful, pure mind ; 
the true home—and after it and with it the kinder- 
garten—will provide ample opportunity for the 
practice and illustration in their earliest forms of 
all those many sided virtues which St. Paul binds 
together under the one beautiful name of charity. 
But from the home as center the child’s human 
kindliness and desire to help are to spread in ever 
widening circles outward till they embrace, for the 
full grown man or woman, all nations of men 
whom God hath made to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, reaching at length, and mingling with, 
and becoming one with the love of our Father 
which is in heaven. : 

(z) Church and State.—These were the views 
which, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, began to dawn upon French thinkers, 
The extraordinary ability and success with which 
these eminent men cultivated their respective 
sciences, I have traced at a length greater than I 
had intended, but still very inadequate to the im- 
portance of the subject. Enough, however, has 
been brought forward to convince the reader of 








the truth of the proposition I wished to prove; 
namely, that the intellect of France was, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, concen- 
trated upon the external world with unprecedented 
zeal, and thus aided that vast movement, of which 
the Revolution itself was merely a single conse- 
quence. 

The intimate connection between scientific prog- 
ress and social rebellion, is evident from the fact 
that both are suggested by the same yearning 
after improvement, the same _ dissatisfaction 
with what has been previously done, the same 
restless, prying, insubordinate, and audacious 
spirit. 

But in France this general analogy was strength- 
ened by the curious circumstances I have already 
noticed, by virtue of which the activity of the 
country was, during the first half of the century, 
directed against the Church, rather than against 
the State; so that in order to complete the aitece- 
dents of the Revolution, it was necessary that, in 
the latter half of the century, the ground of attack 
should be shifted. 

This is precisely what was done by the wonder- 
ful impetus given to every branch of natural 
science.—‘ History of Civilization in England,” 
by Henry Thomas Buckle, Vol. 1, pp. 658, 


659. 
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18. THE SAFETY OF A DEMOCRACY. 


As is the school so is the State. If in the school knowledge is imposed by au- 
thority supported by force, the State becomes despotic. ‘This we find even among 
the Greeks. The Greeks had the idea of the State founded on reason and a sense 
of justice, yet because the Greeks included only a part of the people in the brother- 
hood of rulers, and because among the Greeks education was in a measure imposed 
by force, the Greek State at its best tended to become despotic. If in the school, 
knowledge is not imposed, if what is done to the pupil be determined by what is 
discovered in the mind of the pupil, then the State, whatever may be the form 
which it assumes, is not despotic, it is democratic. Ina democratic State the teacher 
controls himself. He religiousiy refrains from imposing himself or his views upon 
the minds of the helpless and the immature. He discovers native and acquired 
powers in those whom he would educate, and he lends a helping hand, he points 
out the way for further growth. He never sets himself up as an authority. Ina 
democratic State the teacher who does not definitely intend to make out of his pupils 
better authorities than he is himself. is an unmitigated nuisance. He is still in the 
toils of Asiatic despotism. 

After a certain stage has been reached in the development of the democratic 
State, the power to impose the so-called ‘‘safe opinions ’’ of the day upon the rising 
generation is lost. (1) Parents and teachers and churches and rulers lose the power 
to impose their views. ‘The effort to impose in the old way becomes a positive 
influence to induce the opposite view and the opposite conduct. A common obser- 
vation among foreign residents in the United States is that little children refuse to 
speak their native tongue at the dictation of their parents. After breathing the 
free air of the American school they carry its language into the family, and the 
parents are powerless to prevent it. The very best that parents can do under such 
conditions is to take Froebel’s advice, get acquainted with their children, and seek 
to live with them on terms of friendship. The use of the dear native tongue may 
be prolonged by love and friendly admonition, while the attempt to prolong it by 
force creates an intolerable disgust. Parents, teachers and statesmen in democratic 
States reach the limit of their powers to secure the adoption of their views when 
they have made as'clear a statement as they are capable of making, and when they 
have exhausted their efforts in adapting the reasons in support of their views to the 
apprehension of their fellowmen. As the State progresses, all suggestion of the use 
of force will play into the hands of the enemy. 

In the anti-State, or the despotic State, there is just one doctrine which is 
supremely dangerous, which threatens directly the very life of the State; this is the 
doctrine that the people may be safely trusted tothink and act for themselves. ‘This. 
doctrine is treason to the State,and must be suppressed at all hazards. In the 
democratic State there is likewise one doctrine which threatens the life of the State. 
That is the doctrine that it is dangerous to trust the people to think and act for 
themselves. (2) Yet the democratic State from its very nature must allow this dan- 
gerous doctrine to be freely held and promulgated. It cannot lift a finger by way 
of suppression without being false to its principles. The democratic State must 
freely allow its sovereign to be maligned and lied about and, in a sense, conspired 
against; and it can meet such attacks only by the mild means of counter statement or 
the slow processes of education and training. It has thus far been a source of great 
weakness to all democratic states that a large proportion of the most influential. of 
the people are conscientious believers in the despotic State. 

It is hard to convince the wise and prudent who have inherited the effects of 
centuries of training under despotic rule, that wisdom can come from the compara- 
tively ignorant masses. They still refuse to believe that wisdom in modern peda- 
gogy has been derived from gaining the point of view of the child and the youth. 
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It is from idiots themselves that we learn wise methods of dealing with idiots. There 
have been thousands of years of dealing with criminals from the standpoint of 
authority. The wisest of statesmen and jurists have had to do with the subject. 
Every imaginable method of treatment which human ingenuity could devise has 
been tried; yet until about a hundred years ago there was a strange lack of any accu- 
mulated wisdom on the subject of criminology. At that time it began to dawn upon 
the minds of a few philanthropists that the source of wisdom about the criminal 
was the criminal himself. Howard made himself a companion of criminals. He lt- 
erally put himself in their place, and thus he began a revolution which has ever 
since been gradually commending itself to rulers in all civilized states. States have 
become wise in the treatment of criminals in exact proportion to the willingness of 
rulers to base their policy upon a sympathetic acquaintance with the criminal 
classes. What is said of criminals is certainly equally true of paupers, of the insane, 
and of defectives generally. If, then, in the case of the defectives it is the aim of 
statesmen to overcome their defects and gain for them the position of free normal 
members of society, surely the statesman ought not to be less willing to learn wis- 
dom from normal citizens. 

In a democratic State, wisdom comes from the masses not because the many indi- 
vidually see the truth more clearly than the few, not because the many are individ- 
ually more virtuous, but because, from the very nature of the case, the thoughts, 
feelings and purposes of the many make up the determining life of the State. In 
such a State every virtuous citizen, high and low, is seeking to induce his govern- 
ment to remove some form of manifest injustice or to adopt some policy of greater 
beneficence. The eftective leader is he who most clearly apprehends the better tend- 
encies of his fellow citizens, who outlines most clearly the aspirations of the people. 
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(1) Charity.—In the meanwhile, if any one 
would write, and bring his helpful hand to the 
slow-moving reformation which we labor under, 
if truth have spoken to him before others, or but 
seemed at least to speak, why should we trouble 
that man with asking license to do so worthy a 
deed? and not consider this, that if it come to 
prohibiting, there is not aught more likely to be 
prohibited than truth itself: whose first appear- 
ance to our eyes, bleared and dimmed with preju- 
dice and custom, is more unsightly and unplausible 
than many errors; even as the person is of many 
a great man, slight and contemptible to see. 

And what do they tell us vainly of new opinions, 
when this very opinion of theirs, that none must 
be heard but whom they like, is the worst and 
newest opinion of all others; and is the chief 
cause why sects and schisms do so much abound, 
and true knowledge is kept at distance from us; 
besides yet a greater danger whichisinit. For 
when God shakes 2 kingdom, with strong and 
healthful commotions, to a general reforming, it 
is not untrue that many sectaries and false teachers 
are then busiest in seducing. 

But yet more true it is, that God then raises to 
his own work, men of rare abilities, and more than 
common industry, not only to look back and re- 
vive what hath been taught heretofore, but to gain 
further, and to go on some new enlightened steps 
in the discoveryoftruth. For such is the order of 
God’s enlightening his church, to dispense and 
deal out by degrees his beam, so as our earthly 
eyes may best sustain it. 

Neither is God appointed and confined, where 
and out of what place these His chesen shall be 
first heard to speak ; for He sees not as man sees, 











chooses not as man chooses, lest we should devote 
ourselves again to set places and assemblies, and 
outward callings of men; planting our faith one 
while in the old convocation house; and another 
while in the chapel, at Westminster; when all the 
faith and religion that shall be there canonized, is 
not sufficient without plain’ convincement, and 
the charity of patient instruction, to supple the 
least bruise of conscience, to edify the meanest 
Christian, who desires to walk in the spirit, and 
not: in the letter of human trust, for all the 


/ number of voices that can be there made; no, 


though Harry the Seventh himself there, with all 
his liege tombs about him, should lend them 
voices from the dead to swell their number.— 
‘« Milton’s Prose Works,’ Vol. I1., p. 98. 

(2) Thomas Jefferson to Colonel Edward Car=- 
rington.— The tumults in America, I expected 
would have produced in Europe an unfavorable 
opnion of our political state. But they have not. 
On the contrary, the small effect of these tumults, 
seems to have given more confidence in the firm- 
ness of our government. The interposition of 
the people themselves on the side of government, 
has had a great effect on the opinion here. Iam 
persuaded myself, that the good sense of the 
people will always be found to be the best army. 
They may be led astray for a moment, but will 
soon correct themselves. The people are the only 
censors of their governors; and even their errors 
will tend to keep these, to the true principles of 
their institutions. To punish these errors too 
severely, would be to suppress the only safeguard 
of the public liberty. 

The way to prevent these irregular interposi- 
tions of the people is to give them full information 
of their affairs through the channel of the public 
papers, and to contrive that those papers should 
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penetrate the whole mass of the people. The basis 
of our government being the opinion of the 
people, the very first object should be to keep 
that right; and were it left to me to decide 
whether we should have a government without 
newspapers, or newspapers without a government, 
I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the lat- 
ter. But I should mean that every man should 
receive those papers, and be capable of reading 
them. I am convinced that those societies (as the 
Indians) which live without government, enjoy in 
their general mass an infinitely greater degree of 
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divided their nations into two classes, wolves and’ 
sheep.* 

I do not exaggerate. This is a true picture of 
Europe. Cherish, therefore, the spirit of our 
people, and keep alive their attention. Do not be 
too severe upon their errors, but reclaim them by 
enlightening them. If once they become inatten- 
tive to the public affairs, you, and I, and Con- 
gress,and Assemblies, judges and governors, shall 
all become wolves. It seems to be the law of our 
general -nature, in spite of individual exceptions: 
and experience declares that man is the only 


animal which devours his own kind ; for I can ap- 
ply no milder term to the governments of Europe, 
and to the general prey of the rich on the poor.— 
Dated at Paris, Jan. 16, 1787,—‘‘ Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” Vol. I1., pp. 84, 85. 


happiness, than those who live under the European 
governments, Among the former, public opinion 
is in the place of law, and restrains morals as 
powerfully as laws ever did, any where. Among 
the latter, under pretense of governing, they have 
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13. THE SPARTAN STATE.—Founded on Education and Training. The Spartan State as a Ruler 
Over Freemen and Slaves. 

14. THE ATHENIANS.—The Works of Zenophon, Plato, Aristotle and Sir Thomas More. 

15. THE HEBREWS.—The Bible the Forerunner of Democracy. 

16. THE NEW EDUCATION.—Its Aim Is a Righteous State. 

17. THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE.—Science Has Favored the New Education. 
Lending Aid to Despotism. 

18. THE SAFETY OF DEMOCRACY.—Its Only Hope is the Continued Freedom of the Human 
Mind, 
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QUESTIONS, 


13. Whatis the meaning of education in a Despotism? In a Democracy? What are the peculiar 
meanings of the words ‘State’ and ‘Government’ as applied to Sparta? What constituted the strength 
of the Spartan State? Did the State, or Brotherhood, include mere subjects? Were Spartan officers at 
the same time subjects? How was the State finally destroyed? Was the State a successful ruler? Could’ 
it rule conquered States? 

14. Why did Athenians admire the Spartans? What is the difference between a political State and 
a Despotism according to Aristotle? What ts the aim of the State according to the Greeks? What place 
did the Greeks give to education in the State? How did the Greeks affect the Romans? How the 
church? Thetr relation to the Reformation? How does Utopia differ from Plato's Republic? 

15. Give facts showing the immense circulation of the Bible. How does Biblical teaching serve to: 
unite the race? What striking difference between Greek and Hebrew teachings? What are the tend- 
encies of Greek and Hebrew teachings as to universal brotherhood? What classes have received most 
readily Biblical teaching? How was the English language preserved? What facts illustrate movements 
from the lower to higher classes in society? 

16. How was the French Revolution produced? How did Pestalozzi differ from other reformers? 
What was his aim? Why did he turn to the child? What is the New Education? What is the differ- 
ence between the new education and that of the Greeks? In what respects are they alike? Why did 
the Greeks miss the true ideal? Whatare some of the chief discoveries of the modern teacher? 

17. The new education ts the effect of what and the cause of what? What has been the relation of 
science to despotic government? How has science favored toleration? What contrast between men of 
science and the founders of the new education? How did the new education favor the triumph of science? 
Ls science capable of becoming a bulwark of tyranny? Does materialism tend to support despotism? 
Does the State need both subjective and objective truth? Does democracy tend to diversity? 

18. Can education by force continue in other than a despotic State? Is it possible to impose “safe 
opinions” in a democracy? How can safe opinions be made to prevail?! What opinion is dangerous in 
a despotism? What in a democracy? Must the democratic State tolerate despotic teachings? How do 
we learn wisdom as to the best method of dealing with defectives? Why is a knowledge of the masses so 
tmportant in a democracy? 


SUBJECTS “FOR @SPECIAL STUD 


The Spartan State. 

Plato’s Republic. Aristotle's politics and ethics. Utopia, 

The historical parts of the Pentateuch: Judges, Samuel, Kings, Daniel, Gospels, Acts. 
Pestalozz1 and Froebel. 

Conflict between science and theology. 

The liberty of teaching in schools of every name. 
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19. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


™IN considering the internal factors which contribute to social develop- 
j/ ment we must recall at the outset a truth with which we are already 
familiar, namely, that these are not fundamental and original but 
derived. It will not do to explain institutions in society by reference to 
race character, as though that werea final and inscrutable fact as eternal 
as the hills. Race character is itself a product of the circumstances in which the 
race has developed. ‘The ‘‘eternal hills” are far more ancient than the races over 
which they cast their shadow, and which they, in connection with other great external 
factors, have helped to shape. 

In speaking, therefore, of the varying characteristics of races as modifying social 
development we have to do either with different degrees of ripeness, or with different 
conditions, both of which can be understood only by a farther reference to external 
conditions. (1) 

But while the study of internal factors is not elementary and final, it is none 
the less important. It is necessary to know how the environment in which societies 
develop, works upon them through the medium of men’s bodies and minds. For 
many purposes, too, it is essentially correct to consider race character as fixed and 
unalterable. Glaciers move, but important as their movement is the person about 
to cross a glacier need not take this movement into consideration. Human charac- 
ter moves in much the same way. In studying social problems covering short 
periods of time it may be considered as fixed. 

The condition of society at any time is largely determined by the physical charac- 
teristics of the individuals who compose it. It is now known that different races, and 
especially races in different stages of development, differ physically. Savages are 
notoriously lazy, but we do not always realize how far this is due to physical charac- 
teristics. Their muscles are soft and flabby, capable of enormous spurts of exertion, 
but quickly exhausted. The savage who says he is tired after he has worked half 


an hour speaks a literal truth, however incredulous we may be. (2) Of course his 
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limited intellectual horizon, and his inability to feel the incentives which stimulate 
us to work on in spite of weariness, also go far to determine the result, but the 
physical factor is not to be overlooked. 

We must be on our guard against assuming, as is often done, that this incapacity 
for sustained effort is merely temporary and can be removed by training. Training 
or personal development is everything where the capacity for such development is 
inborn. ‘To us who are accustomed to see men develop strength and endurance and 
deftness in the exercise of their various crafts, it seems as if a like schooling would 
develop these qualities in any man. ‘This is very far from true. As well might we 
hope to develop moral sentiments in a tiger by constant exercise in moral problems. 
It is now perfectly known that savages asarule have but a limited capacity for 
individual development, and that such development when artificially stimulated is 
unstable, with strong tendencies to reversion and physical collapse. (3) 

It does not follow from this that savage vaces can not advance, but rather that 
their advance, like that of all species, must be a very slow process, and must be 
effected in large part by the selective action of heredity. Somehow the individual 
who is best adapted for the severe tasks and discipline of society must be favored in 
the struggle for existence, and the race brought to a higher standard of efficiency 
by the multiplication of his posterity. We shall see in a later lesson by what stern 
and painful agencies social man has been moulded into the required shape. 

It is difficult to draw the line between physical and mental characteristics, but 
we may perhaps appropriately consider, under the former the grosser passions or 
appetites which are the source of so much embarrassment to society. The appetite 
for strong drink seems to be universal among primitive tribes. The taste for nar- 
cotics, supported by primitive superstitions in many cases, and the powerful sex 
passions so necessary to primitive, and so dangerous to civilized man, all help to shape 
society and determine the limits of its development. The elimination or due sub- 
jection of these passions again imposes upon society the necessity of stern and con- 
stant selection of individuals fitted for its purpose. ‘This selection is accomplished 
for the most part by the simple exercise of the passions themselves, vice being its 
own avenger and in a measure its own cure. (4) ‘The other means by which this 
selection is accomplished and by which all prudent and economical societies supple- 
ment the dangerous cautery of nature, will come up later for consideration. (5) 





19) -PHYSICAL: GHARACTERISTICS VOE 
THE INDIVIDUAL. 


(1) Slavery.—The history of slavery in the 
United States affords an excellent illustration of 
the reaction of external conditions on social institu- 
tions. Asis familiarly known, slavery was not at 
first confined to the Southern States, but extended 
to New England. But slavery has never proved 
advantageous to any but agricultural communities, 
and as we have seen, New Engiand was poorly 
adapted to agriculture. So slavery not only died 
out in New England, but the sentiment gradually 
gained ground that slavery was monstrous and 
contrary to the laws of God, a very just judgment 
from the standpoint of New England, but one 
which must be applied with some caution to other 
times and places. The southern slaveholder was 
quite as conscientious in coming to an opposite 
conclusion, influenced more than he knew by the 
fact that nature about him favored his conclusion. 
As development continued, however, Virginia 
found slavery less profitable than the rice-produc- 
ing States, and became correspondingly disposed 
to reject it. A century ago there was a strong anti- 
slavery party in Virginia, headed by Thomas 
Jefferson and others, and all looked for its speedy 





abolition. The invention of the cotton-gin, how- 
ever, opened up a new field of profit to slavery and 
Virginia revised her former conclusion. All this 
is perfectly natural, nor is it a matter of reproach 
that men whose horizon was necessarily limited, 
should have been influenced in their judgments 
and action by the facts that were nearest to them, 
and so were forced upon their attention. Such 
examples, however, warn us to be temperate in the 
assertion of our opinions. 

(2) Atavism.—It is now recognized that among 
the paupers and ne’er-do-weels that burden every 
community there are many who are victims of 
“atavism,’’ as it is called, that is, they have inher- 
ited a type of character which dates back to some 
remote ancestor. This obsolete type, though long 
discounted by social development, is not entirely 
eliminated from heredity and is liable to crop out 
occasionally as a dominant characteristic in persons 
‘‘born tired.’”’ Of course it isn’t easy to deter- 
mine whether a person is physically incapable of 
hard labor or only disinclined to perform it. It 
matters little. The person whom the conditions of 
civilized life cannot tempt into systematic industry 
is not likely, either in himself or his posterity, to be 
useful to society, whose care should therefore be to 


insure by all humane means his effectual elimina- 
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tion. On the other hand it is as irrational as it is 
unprofitable to reproach or upbraid him. 


(3) Natives of Paraguay.—A remarkable illus- 
tration of this is furnished by the well known case 
of the natives of Paraguay, who were taken in hand 
by Jesuit missionaries and trained to remarkable 
proficiency, not only in the useful, but even in the 
fine arts. They were perfectly docile, and seemed 
to have mastered their lesson completely; but 
when events took an unexpected turn, and their 
teachers were recalled, the whole structure utterly 
and immediately collapsed. Even before this time 
it became apparent that the strain was too much 
for the undeveloped mind and body of these child- 
people, and they became sterile and began to die 
out. Savage tribes, whether treated with severity 
or kindness, seem obliged to travel the same path 
and to acquire the tenser structure of body and 
brain required forcivilization by a terrible winnow- 
ing process. 


(4) Tendeticy of Drink Habit.—It is a signifi- 
cant fact that those countries where drunkenness 
is least common are those in which drinking has 
longest existed, as the middle Orient and the 
Roman world, while the excessive intemperance 
of Scotland, Russia, and especially of savage tribes 
generally, coincides with a comparatively short 
experience with intoxicants. It will not do to 
make too much of this fact and assume that it ex- 
plains everything; but it is an established and an 
important fact that families characterized by a 
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passion for drink tend to die out, thus modifying 
the dominant temper of society on this point. 

It must be a very short-sighted person who can 
find in any of the foregoing considerations a justi- 
fication of vice, but I have found such persons. A 
young man of vicious habits once said to me after 
a lecture on this subject: ‘‘Then, if I understand 
you aright, you think the social evil and so-called 
vices have their place.” ‘‘Certainly,’’ I replied, 
“they have their place. And would you like to 
have me tell you what I think their place and office 
is??? He replied eagerly in the affirmative. ‘It 
is to rid society of just such persons as you,” said 
I, after which his interest visibly waned. The bene- 
fits derived from vice are like those derived from 
the hangman; they do not accrue to its victims. 
Moreover society is never so fortunate as when it 
has no occasion for their services. 

(5) Spencer.—No attempt has been made in this 
lesson to enumerate the numerous physical differ- 
ences between savage and civilized man, the brief 
space at our disposal being required for a consid- 
eration of the few peculiarities which are immedi- 
ately important as affecting the development of 
society. Those who are interested in pursuing 
the inquiry farther are strongly recommended to 
read Spencer, Outlines of Sociology, Vol. I., 
Part I., Chap. V. It will be noticed, however, 
that some of the traits mentioned by Spencer have 
more bearing upon the general theory of evolution, 
which is the subject of the Synthetic Philosophy 
to which his Sociology belongs. 





20. PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. (1) 


That society is modified by the psychological characteristics of those who com- 
pose it is too apparent to require demonstration, but it will assist us in our further 
study if we place definitely before our minds the characteristics which it is of 
importance for us to consider. These fall into two great classes, the emotional and 
the intellectual. 

Of emotions there are again two classes which we may call natural (2) and 
social. The first are emotions which come from our individual life as such, our 
contact with nature, with other animals or with other men in non-social connec- 
tions, and most of all, from our own organic functional life. These emotions stand 
in no uniform relation to society, but hinder, promote or complicate it according to 
their nature. ‘The social emotions, on the other hand, originate in society itself and 
necessarily have reference to its continuance. They are merely a phase of the great 
‘process of adaptation which is everywhere going on in nature. ‘To say that the 
social instincts are a factor in the development of society, is merely to say that age 
is a factor in that development. : 

Among the natural emotions the most fundamental and important is fear, the 
recoil of the organism from danger. It must beremembered that to a being depend- 
ing on itself for protection the dangers which its environment affords are exceed- 
ingly numerous and varied. Development will, therefore, be accompanied by an 
increase of vigilance, suspicion and fear, so long as the individual is dependent on 
himself for protection. Such is man when society begins. 

The relation of fear to society is varied and contradictory, according to its object. 
The fear of nature makes man superstitious, and is the principal source of primitive 
religion, a factor in social development which is so important and complex that we 
must reserve it for later and more detailed consideration. The fear of man con- 
tributes another and important factor to religion and is therefore greatly responsible 
for the complex influences which the latter exerts upon society. But its most direct 
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immediate influence is that of an impediment to the social instincts, an obstacle to: 
that cohesion of men which characterizes advanced society. But fear in turn is 
easily turned to account in the establishment of a certain type of authority and 
becomes the earliest organizing force. As the occasion for personal vigilance 
diminishes, fear tends to disappear and sentiments of trust and affection take its place 
with profound modification to society. 

Other emotional characteristics such as impulsiveness and self-control, cheerful- 
ness and gravity, generosity and parsimony, depend so directly upon intellectual 
faculties that they may as well be considered in that connection. 

And first of all it must be remembered that social beings require a higher intel- 
lectual development than others, for organization is an indirect and less obvious way 
of securing advantages than those previously familiar. Hunger easily suggests to a 
man to kill an animal for food, but it is a very different matter to combine with 
other men to protect the hunting-grounds. where that animal may grow for their 
future use. This process, to be sure, may go on quite atime without any one 
understanding it, but eventually the intelligence of men will determine the success 
of their organization. ; 

The intellectual superiority of social man will manifest itself most of all, per- 
haps, in foresight or ability to anticipate the future. (3) All association beyond the 
most temporary and primitive is an effort to provide for the future. Improvidence, 
therefore, not only hinders the development of society by the poverty which it is 
sure to cause, but it implies a certain obtuseness as to its desirability which is a far 
more serious hindrance. Closely allied to foresight. is the capacity for abstract 
thought, an intellectual process which resembles the printing-press in its 
immense power to extend the results of concrete experiences. Having experienced 
the benefits of telling the truth on some occasion, abstraction forthwith constructs 
a general principle of truthfulness which extends the conclusion of this experience 
to a thousand cases of which we have had no experience, thus organizing human 
conduct on a large scale. 

The idea of cause and effect on which rests, not only our science but our fore- 
sight, is mostly a social product, as it is a social necessity. Without it there can be 
no sustained and useful curiosity or constructive imagination, qualities upon 
which depends progress in knowledge, and in that control of both nature and man 
which is the constant activity of society. 


—— 








20. PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


(1) Spencer.—It is most unsatisfactory to treat 
in a single page a subject to which Spencer, in a 
merely introductory discussion, devotes two chap- 
ters of nearly forty pages. Buta subject so vast 
as sociology must be condensed almost to the 
point of strangulation to bring it within the scope 
allowed by these lessons. It goes without saying 
that the principal purpose of such a treatment as 
this must be to arouse an interest in the subject 
which will induce the student to study farther. 
In this connection the writer ventures to express 
the hope that, in addition to the fewcitations here 
given from Spencer, the student will at least read 
carefully the whole of chapters six and seven of 
part first. 

(2) Natural Sentiments.—The word natural is 
used here as elsewhere in a somewhat arbitrary 
sense. Of course the social sentiments are just as 
natural as anything else in the sense that they are 
in the line of natural evolution and are its inevi- 
table outcome, but it is customary and convenient 
to distinguish between those phenomena which 





are independent of human agency and those for 
which man is in some degree consciously and in- 
telligently responsible. The first we call natural, 
and the second artificial, social, etc., according to 
the aspect of them which we wish to emphasize. 

(3) Laziness of Savages.—The lack of fore- 
sight combines with the defective muscular devel- 
opments already mentioned to account for the 
traditional laziness of savage tribes. That the 
difficulty is partly psychical is proved by numerous 
experiences like the following recently related to 
the writer. A missionary went to one of the 
South Sea Islands taking with him lumber for a 
house which had to be carried a short distance 
from the shore. The well disposed natives under- 
took the task, but were tired at the end of half 
an hour and could not be induced to continue 
until the missionary’s wife began to bake griddle 
cakes and offered to give one for each backload 
of lumber brought to the desired spot. The 
work, rewarded by this exceedingly prompt pay- 
ment, was speedily accomplished. Had the 
savage been asked to work till evening without 
pay, a whole life annuity, payable in griddle 
cakes, would not have tempted him. 
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21. SUGGESTION AND IMITATION. 


The conspicuous fact about society is its specialization or systematic diversity. 
But a still more characteristic and perhaps more important fact is the uniformity 
which, within the limits which specialization permits, characterizes the members of 
a society. ‘To thoughtless persons, it is true, this uniformity occasions no surprise. 
That everybody should wear the same kind of clothes and call things by the same 
names, and use the same salutations, and visiting cards and chairs, seems perfectly 
uatural.(1) How else should they do? But a little study of societies different 
from our own shows us clearly that this uniformity is not natural but highly arti- 
ficial. ‘Thus, in all but the most essential respects, the customs of ‘Turkish or 
Chinese society are very different from ours and seem as unnatural to us as ours do 
tothem. ‘The reason is that the two societies have developed separately, and we 
may be sure that if we as individuals had grown up separately we would have devel- 
oped the utmost diversity on points regarding which it now seems perfectly natural 
for us to agree. 

This uniformity, which is absolutely necessary in large measure to the working 
of society, is plainly a product of society itself. It is secured by a faculty which 
we will call imitation, though the word is here used more broadly than in common 
speech, referring, not simply to conscious copying of other people’s action, but to the 
unconscious copying, which is far more extensive and important. (2) 

The importance of imitation to society is twofold. In the first place it prevents 
collision by removing inharmonious ideas and impulses. The embarrassment 
which two persons experience when, meeting in the street, they simultaneously 
decide to pass, the one on the right and the other on the left, is typical of what 
would occur in a thousand connections if some arbitrary but uniform rule were not 
established. ‘This is accomplished by imitation, which slowly unifies action in small 
and ultimately in larger groups by the preponderance of suggestion.(3) 

Further, imitation is the means by which original and improved ideas or devices 
acquire general acceptance. Most persons have very little power to think out good 
ways of doing things, and even the most capable minds could not consider a tithe 
of the problems which life in society presents. Without this faculty, therefore, life 
would not only be confused and trammeled, but it would be exceedingly meager 
and barren. 

The faculty of imitation differs quite as much as any other in different men and 
animals. It is noteworthy that those animals most nearly related to man are the 
most imitative, while those that are least social seem almost devoid of this faculty. 
The lowest races have but a feeble power of imitation as compared with more devel- 
oped men, comparing often unfavorably with that of the apes. But steadily with 
the growth of society goes an increase of imitative instinct in man. ‘This increase 
may be in two directions. ‘The first we may call the disposition or inclination to 
imitate, the instinct, properly so-called. This is stronger in some of the lower 
animals than in man, especially in some of the gregarious animals. ‘There is some- 
thing pitifully slavish in the imitative instincts of sheep,(4) etc., but this is 
imperatively necessary to the maintenance of the close herds on which these ani- 
mals depend for their safety. An instinct of less intensity suffices for human asso- 
ciation, nor can it be affirmed that the instinct grows stronger as society advances. 

The more important development in man is in the power of observation which 
determines the scope of imitation. ‘The lower animals and lower races imitate only 
a few actions in which their simple organization requires uniformity. Civilized 
man imitates many thousands of acts of all degrees of complexity.(5) 

Imitation continued from generation to generation creates certain enduring lines 
of action which we call social conventions or conventionality. This constitutes a 
complex code of procedure or guide of conduct, which governs all of us and deter- 
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mines ninety-nine hundredths of all we do. 


THE SRO DISOF 


It covers subjects of the most diverse 


character from the tying of neck-ties to the protection of life and honor.(6) Itis 
customary for persons of restive temperament who prize individuality, to cry out 


against conventionality as servile and senseless. 
The great majority of people act most awkwardly 


these, but it usually is neither. 


or foolishly at a supper or meeting without conventionalities to guide them. 


Conventionality may be both of 


It takes 


a genius to be unconventional, and even such an one would find life most burden- 
some if he were not heir to the convenient conventionalities which are the supreme 


legacy of the past. 





21. SUGGESTION AND IMITATION. 


(1) Influence of Locality.—And correspond- 
ingly, anybody who doesn’t do things in the estab- 
lished way is ridiculous or perverse in the eyes of 
these same people. 

“Orientals reproach Europeans with doing every- 
thing the wrong way, such as writing from left 
to right, while they do the reverse, and uncover- 
iug the head on entering a room, while they re- 
move their shoes, but keep their heads covered.’’ 
—Baedeker, ‘Guide to Lower Egypt.’’ 

The orientals are not the only ones who see in 
conventionalities unlike their own, a matter for 
reproach or contempt. The writer has been sur- 
prised to notice how many intelligent people were 
either amused or irritated by those who pro- 
nounced English differently from themselves, 
each assuming that his own pronunciation, that 
is, that of his locality, was the only sensible or 
justifiable one. Strange costumes, likewise, are 
not only strange, but ridiculous to the provincial 
eye, and so on with all other conventionalities. 
When a convention of morals is at stake, or even 
an arbitrary usage which has acquired fictitious 
importance by association with morals or religion, 
the difference may excite horror or hatred, as that 
of the Jew for the uncircumcised eater of swine’s 
flesh, or of the early Christian who loathed the un- 
baptized infidel, each basing his feeling upon an 
uureasoned imitation. 

(2) Unconscious Imitation.—The importance 
of this unconscious imitation has been most ably 
set forth by the distinguished French sociologist, 
M. Tarde, in his Laws of /mitation, a book which 
is unfortunately not yet accessible to the English 
reader. This brilliant writer takes the ground 
that only imitation, the unification of action and 
feeling by ‘‘imitative contagion,” is to be counted 
as a social process. The specialization of men and 
their organization for the purpose of mutual serv- 
ice he would call an economic rather than a 
social phenomenon. This is an excellent illus- 
tration of the confusion everywhere produced by 
personal caprice when not controlled by a general 
convention. Of course, M. Tarde’s definition of 
the words social and society is a matter of personal 
fancy. The facts are just the same and have the 
same interest for us as before. But when the goodly 
fellowship of sociologists has become a little more 
established, and the ‘‘contagion of imitation”’ has 
operated upon them, the word society will acquire 
auniform meaning. For the present it does not 
seem probable that M. Tarde’s restriction of it to 
a part of the phenomena of human organization, 
will prevail. The student of a new science must 
not be too much disconcerted by the capricious 
use of terms which he is sure to meet. 

(3) Suggestion.—Suggestion is the counterpart 
of imitation. The man who leads, acts upon others 











by suggestion, while those who follow his leader- 
ship act by imitation. Every act, therefore, which 
attracts another’s attention is a suggestion, and 
the more attention it attracts the more likely it is 
to be imitated and to become a convention or 
custom. 

(4) Imitation of Animals.—It is said that a 
flock of sheep will frequently graze contentedly 
for weeks in a pasture until a single animal of 
another species or a bolder breed is introduced 
among them. The latter taking it into its head 
to jump the fence, the whole flock then follow, 
apparently without the slightest reflection or cause, 
in pursuance of an irresistible instinct of imitation. 

(5) Tact.—It is especially in this power of ob- 
servation that men differ, and it is in this that a 
large part of what we know as tact consists. The 
tactful man has a large power of observation of 
how other people do things, and how their differ- 
ent ways of doing things are received. He thus 
wisely adjusts his action to the requirements. 
Tact means fouch, the power to feel one’s way. 

(6) Conventionality.—It is frequently objected 
to such a statement that this belittles morals by 
reducing it to mere conventiouality. There is a 
subtle begging of the question in such statements 
which is frequently met with in sociological con- 
troversy, which it is well to notice. 

Such a word as conventionality may be used 
broadly or narrowly. In its broadest use it cer- 
tainly includes morality, for morality is a body of 
conventions consciously or unconsciously adopted 
by society—no matter through what inspiration or 
under what authority—concerning the weightier 
mattersof human conduct. If we define conven- 
tionality as the sum of those conventions or agree- 
ments, partial or complete, which society has 
reached on matters of conduct, a definition which 
is desirable for scientific purposes, then it is 
right to say that morality is conventionality. On 
the other hand, if we define conventionality as the 
sum of those conventions which society has 
reached regarding trifles or non-essentials of con- 
duct, then morality is not conventionality. 

In any case it is not fair to say that morality is 
mere conventionality, because the word mere, im- 
plies that the word with which it is used stands 
for something trifling or inconsiderable. No 
one would say, for instance, that morality was 
mere righteousness, because righteousness is not a 
trifle. To assert that a writer reduces morality to 
‘‘mere conventionality,’ is unfair or dishonest, 
because it implies a meaning in the terms used 
which the writer in question does not assign to 
them, and in this misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation lies the whole point of the objector’s 
argument. Scientists, hampered by the imperfec- 
tions of speech, are often compelled to re-define 
words and even to use them in an unfamiliar 
sense. 
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22. SYMPATHY. 


Sympathy like imitation, is a faculty which has no utility and no existence out- 
side of society. Each implies companions, some one to imitate, some one to sympa- 
thize with. Unless nature has made an exception to her rule of procedure these 
faculties were not created in anticipation of social experience, but by social expe- 
rience, necessity being here as everywhere the mother of invention. That they 
have been thus slowly developed by long continued and painful contact with social 
exigencies is not only probable but abundantly demonstrated. 

Sympathy is participation in the feelings of others. This implies that the feel- 
ings of others, of which we become aware by their actions or other evidence, in 
some measure repeat themselves in ourselves. We thus have sympathy or fellow 
feeling, (1) not a primary feeling due to our being in the situation of the other, but 
a derived feeling caused by our imagining ourselves in his situation, imagining the 
circumstances which he actually experiences. 

It seems to us very natural that men should sympathize with one another, 
because we are very familiar with it. But on second thought nothing is more won- 
derful. How strange that the sensation which a person receives from contact with 
an outside object, should repeat itself in modified but related form in the experience 
of another who has had no such contact! And how remarkable this development 
becomes, how prompt, how far-reaching, how vivid these derived experiences 
become! It seems as if the dividing walls between minds grew gradually trans- 
parent and we saw so plainly into their experiences that we forgot all boundary 
lines, and lived in the mental premises of others almost as much as in our 
own. (2) 

If we ask the occasion for this development we shall find it in the general prin- 
ciple which governs the development of feeling. The function of feeling is to 
inform us more fully with regard to our environment and stimulate us to adjust our- 
selves toit. Fire burns us and the pain makes us recoil from the fire. ‘These pri- 
mary individual feelings prompt to individual action in the interest of individual 
self-protection. 

But the advantage of a society is that it substitutes group protection for self- 
protection. It used to be supposed that this was brought about by a simple agree- 
ment, (3) each one agreeing to defend and help the rest, on condition that they do the 
same for him. But it is now certain that primitive men are entirely too unintelli- 
gent, too suspicious and too quarrelsome to make any such bargain. Nobody 
would ever have thought of such a thing who had not had centuries of social devel- 
opment back of him, and even now not one man in a hundred has any adequate 
appreciation of many social arrangements to which he gives unqualified allegiance. 
Up toa very advanced stage of development society is the product of impulses rather 
than of reasons, and to the last society remains primarily an emotional product. (4) 

If, therefore, men are to work for a common end they must be actuated by a 
commonimpulse. If they are to espouse one another’s cause they must share one 
another's feelings. Only so can they be induced to act with the necessary prompt- 
ness and unity. 

Hence the origin of sympathy. Those races that have given little heed to one 
another’s feelings and have remained unsympathetic and selfish, have not codperated 
heartily and effectually enough to maintain their existence. The fittest races are 
necessarily sympathetic races. ( 5) 

It will at once be apparent that sympathy combines with imitation to give a 
much more effective guide to conduct than either could give alone. Imitation is 
especially active where there is a lack of individual incentive... Finding ‘myself in 
an unfamiliar predicament I am ata loss to know what todo. I have no inclina- 
tions or precedents and if left to myself I should act capriciously or not at all. But 
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let some one else act in the matter in my presence and the suggestion thus afforded 


at once turns the scale in favor of his way of doing. 


flict, the stronger one prevails. (6) 


And when suggestions con- 


But there are cases in which the mind is not indifferent, and actions which need 


to be performed against original individual inclination. 


Mere imitative instinct 


will not induce a man who is not in trouble to act asdoes the man who is in trouble 


when that action involves sacrifice. 


But sympathy contrives to lay part of the 


trouble upon him, to torment him with feelings which originate in the other man’s 


trouble and which can be relieved only by removing the cause. 
supplements imitation as a unifier of conduct in society. 


Sympathy thus 





22. SYMPATHY. 


(1) Sympathy.—The word originally meant fel- 
low suffering rather than fellow feeling. It is 
interesting to note the predominant influence of 
suffering in the formation of language. There 
seems little doubt that men have been more im- 
pressed by the pain, than by the pleasure of exist- 
ence during the period when language was making. 
Whether this is because pain was more prominent 
in the experience of primitive men than in our 
own, whether it is always more prominent, 
or finally, whether its nature is such as to excite 
more comment, are questions not easy and perhaps 
not profitable to answer. In this case, however, 
as in many others, the word which first had refer- 
* ence to disagreeable feeling now refers to feeling in 
general, We sympathize with the ideas, tastes 
and enjoyments of another as well as with his suf- 
ferings. 

(2) Varied Temperaments.—There is no doubt 
that with very sensitive persons sympathy may be 
far more intense than the original suffering, espe- 
cially when the two sufferers differ widely in sensi- 
bility and the sympathizer has an unbridled 
imagination. Thusa sensitive woman may suffer 
far more from seeing a horse whipped than the 
horse itself suffers. The vivid imagination of how 
such blows feel is not duly tempered by the appre- 





ciation of the thicker skin and the more obtuse. 


nerves of the horse. If judgment is altogether 
lacking and imagination keen, the sympathy be- 
comes wholly misplaced though none the less 
poignant. A case was recently reported to the 
writer, of a little girl who wept bitterly because 
her brother beat unniercifully the wooden horse he 
was riding, Here was a painful sympathy for im- 
aginary or purely suggested sufferings. 


(3) Social Contract.—This was Rousseau’s con- 
ception as expressed in his famous work on the 
Social Contract. It is hardly fair to say that Rous- 
seau believed that men came together at the outset 
and deliberated and decided to form such a con- 
tract. He rather looked upon the formation of 
society as implying such a contract between its 
members, so that if they did not actually enter into 
an agreement with one another, what they did do, 
amounted to the same thing. Even in this modi- 
fied form, however, Rousseau was certainly wrong 
in his conception. Like the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century generally, he imagined the 
formation of society to have involved far more con- 
sciousness and calculation than was thecase. So- 
ciety is a product of the emotional, rather than of 
the intellectual development of mankind. 


(4) Impulse.—We see here another reason why 
society has to depend on men’s feelings rather than 








on their reasoning. Their reason does not act 
quickly enough. All the earlier occasions for mutual 
help are sudden, and unexpected. If we had to go 
through an argument ora calculation regarding 
the duty or advantage of saving a child from drown- 
ing, the child would drown before the swiftest in- 
tellect would reach the necessary conclusion. 
How many an intellect would never reach it 
at all. 

Certainly none that had not had a long experi- 
ence of the benefits of society which, is manifestly 
impossible if society is to depena on a reasoned 
perception of its advantages. 

Somebody has well said that if we waited about 
falling in love till we had decided that it was 
the best thing to do, we should either decide 
not to do so, or when we had reached a favora- 
ble decision the opportunity would have passed 
by. Nothing is to be depended on in human 
conduct till it is entrenched in regular human 
feelings. 


(5) Criterion.—One kind of evidence, however, 
there is which amid all these conflicting testi- 
monies, yields us tolerably-safe guidance—the 
treatment of women. 

The status of women among any people, and the 
habitual behavior to them, indicate with ap- 
proximate truth, the average power of the altruis- 
tic sentiments; and the indication thus yielded 
tells against the character of the primitive man. 

Often the actions of the stronger sex to the 
weaker among the uncivilized are brutal; gen- 
erally the weaker are treated as mere belong- 
ings, without any regard for their personal 
claims; and even at best the conduct towards 
them is unsympathetic. That this slavery, often 
joined with cruelty, and always with indignity, 
should be the normal condition among savages, 
accepted as right, not by men only, but by 
women themselves, proves that whatever occa- 
sional displays of altruism there may be, the 
ordinary flow of altruistic feeling is small.—‘ The 
Principles of Sociology,’ by Herbert Spencer, Vol. 
Lp. 78. 


(6) Varied Influences of Sympathy.—Of course 
if we have contrary suggestions made to us our 
sympathy for one person or the other will incline 
us to his way of doing, even if the other example 
is in itself the more impressive and attractive. 
Sympathy thus becomes a great sorter of sugges- 
tions as well as a supplement to them. And in 
turn, to follow the lead, that is, yield to the sug- 
gestion of a person, tends to establish a sympathy 
for him and to commit us to other suggestions 
which he may make, perhaps in quite different 
matters. Thus all conspires to unify the action of 
those who live in association with one another. 
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23. THE MORAL INSTINCT. a> 


The moral instincts, we have seen, are closely related to the general phenomena 
of sympathy and imitation, (1) constituting a special class of social conventions 
whose importance, society has constant occasion to emphasize. It is not difficult to 
distinguish the moral instinct from the other impulses which govern conduct. The 
impulse to do a thing because it is right is not easily confounded with the impulse 
to do a thing because it is pleasant. It will be noticed, however, that the actions 
which we are impelled to do because they are right, are always actions which con- 
cern some one else than ourselves. No one with a hearty appetite feels that it is his 
duty to eat his dinner. His inclination is quite sufficient. Or ifinclination is weak 
and he needs to supplement it lest he suffer later, he reminds himself that it is 
wiser to eat ; that his own interests will suffer if he does not. Such a calculation 
is entirely proper, but it is not moral. It is merely the weighing of future against 
present interests, on the principles of wise investment. But, if the failure to eat 
is going to interfere with the interests of others, by unfitting us to help them or to 
be agreeable to them, then we ought to eat. The matter of prudence becomes a 
matter of right. Even in such a case, however, we seldom have to call on our 
moral sense to enforce its claims, because the other claims are quite sufficient. A 
normal person does not think of eating his dinner as a duty... If other incentives 
should fail, then the obligation would assert itself, but till then it is quite dormant. 
But suppose a man with vigorous appetite is called upon zo¢ to eat his dinner in the 
interest of another. In this case he must act contrary to his own primary inclina- 
tions and immediate interests. Evidently there is occasion here for a new incentive, 
‘one which shall constrain his will and overpower his natural inclinations. This 
must be the feeling of obligation, or the moral instinct. (2) 

Two characteristics thus distinguish all moral phenomena. First, they have to 
‘do only with actions which concern other persons; that is, with social actions. 
Things that concern only ourselves give rise to considerations of prudence and 
thrift, not to obligations. When we say: ‘‘I owe this to myself,’? we either mean 
that our obligations to others require a certain care for ourselves, or else we are 
making rather a disingenuous plea for our own interests. 

Second, they have to do with actions which we are reluctant to perform. What- 
ever potential obligation there may be in actions that are altogether agreeable, it 
plays no active part in our experience. But there are things which we do not like 
to do which after all make us feel very good if we do them and very uncomfortable 
if we neglect them, all because of the presence of this strange feeling of obligation. 
It is further to be noted that duties tend to disappear by the reconciliation of inter- 
ests which time is sure to effect.(3) Obligations long recognized become congenial, 
and unruly inclinations long subordinated gradually disappear. Much of this hap- 
pens in the life of each individual, and constitutes his moral development. Still 
more does it happen in the race where individuals are not only trained but rigor- 
ously sorted with reference to social needs. If one cannot learn to like the things 
that are good for society, either he or his posterity will eventually find himself in 
outer darkness. Thus, the obligation of the mother to sacrifice for her child, the 
oldest of duties, has virtually changed froma duty to a pleasure, so completely have 
the mothers in every race become reconciled to this fundamental obligation. But 
as, one after another, our duties turn to pleasures new duties take their place. ‘The 
further organization of society requires new sacrifices and encounters new resist- 
ances. Increasingly the organization of men requires that no man shall live unto 
himself; that the pursuit of self-interest shall be subordinated to and merged in 
that of the general good and that egoism should be displaced by public spirit. The 
moral instinct is, therefore, the temporary representative of society, the authority 
which establishes a provisional government in the territory which society has last 
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wrested from self-interest, but which has not yet been won over to willing and 
spontaneous obedience. Where society’s conquest is complete and we do her will 
from preference we are social beings; in that part of our nature over which her 
authority is but partial, and our obedience is grudging and painful, we are moral 
beings ; and where in the absence, or in ignorance of social obligations, we follow 
the impulse of direct self-interest, we are merely individual—perhaps we may say 
natural—beings. 

Whatever may be the nature and origin of this strange feeling which has the 
power of changing our action by making bitter sweet, and sweet bitter, it is plainly 
a factor of prime importance in the development and maintenance of society. 
While this conflict of inclinations which duty implies, naturally tends to disappear, 
no society is so static or so completely in command of the sympathy of all its mem- 
bers, that there is not. large need of moral forces to maintain its authority. But it 
will be at once apparent that this need is greatest in progressive societies, whose 
very progress implies a constant encroachment upon the field of self-interest and 
personal indulgence. Only a people whose moral instincts are strong, can meet this 


continual demand for self-sacrifice and individual subordination. 


condition of social progress. 


23. THE MORAL INSTINCT. 


(1) The Moral Sense.—The moral sense is 
closely related to sympathy but not identical with 
it. What we do out of sympathy we do not do 
from a sense of duty. Both impulses may unite 
to urge the same action, and both may be needed 
to overcome our reluctance, but they are not to be 
confounded, 

The connection between the moral instinct and 
imitation is quite different. The two play into 
each other continually. The instinct of imitation 
is very different from the moral instinct, but it 
often determines the application of the latter. Our 
notion of what things are right and what things 
are wrong, and even our conception of the impor- 
tance of doing the one and avoiding the other, 
are largely taken from other people, that is imi- 
tated. 

(2) Careful Definitions.—It troubles some 
people very much to suggest that moral sentiments 
are thus only another form of pleasures and pains. 
In that case, they insist, there is no such thing as 
disinterestedness. That depends on definition. 
There is nosuch thing as action without incentives, 
and incentives are always reducible to agreeable 
or disagreeable sensations. 

But all the same, the difference between the 
man whose pleasure it is to seek gratification 
directly, and the man whose impulse it is to find 
satisfaction in furthering the happiness of others, 
is the most fundamental of any we know. 
Above all, we should remember that realities 
are not affected by our theories. Supposing 
our study leads us to the conclusion that 
altruism is only a higher form of self-interest ! 
What of it? That only means that there are 
two forms of self-interest, one of which is gross 
and pernicious and the other refined and benefi- 
cent. No explanation of the nature of these in- 
centives makes it right to be selfish or in any 
way changes the verdict of experience as to the 
character of human actions. 

A further objection is often urged, that men 
cannot be unselfish wzth a view to happiness; that 
men must forget themselves if they would be 
either happy or truly generous. 








But men must . 


Moral power is a 





forget themselves, whatever they do, if they are to 
do it well and be happy in the doing of it.—‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Ethics,” p. 250. 


(3) The Relativity of Pains and Pleasures.— 
When we have got rid of the tendency to think 
that certain modes of activity are necessarily 
pleasurable because they give up pleasure, and 
that other modes which do not please us are 
necessarily unpleasing ; we shall see that the re- 
moulding of human nature into fitness for the 
requirements of social life, must eventually make 
all needful activities pleasurable, while it makes 
displeasurable all activities at variance with these 
requirements. 

When we have come fully to recognize the 
truth that there is nothing intrinsically more 
gratifying in the efforts by which wild animals 
are caught, than in the efforts expended in 
rearing plants, and that the combined actions 
of muscles and senses in rowing a boat are not by 
their essential natures more productive of agree- 
able feeling than those gone through in reaping 
corn, but that everything depends on the codper- 
ating emotions, which at present are more in 
accordance with the one than with the other; we 
shall infer that along with decrease of those emo- 
tions for which the social state affords little or no 
scope, and increase of those which it persistently 
exercises, the things now done with dislike from 
a sense of obligation will be done with immediate 
liking, and the things desisted from as a matter of 
duty will be desisted from because they are repug- 
nant. 

This conclusion, alien to popular beliefs and 


| in ethical speculation habitually ignored, or at 


most recognized but partially and occasionally, 
will be thought by the majority so improbable 
that I must give further justification of it: en- 
forcing the @ priovt argument by an @ posteriori 
one. 

Small as is the attention given to the fact, yet is 
the fact conspicuous that the corollary above drawn 
from the doctrine of Evolution at large, coincides 
with the corollary which past and present changes 
in human nature force on us.—/d7d., pp. 183, 
I84. 
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24. RACE HOMOGENEITY. 


We have now to deal with a social factor which is very different from the fore- 
going, and is in a measure dependent on them, for it will occur to the thoughtful 
reader at once that the so-called race problems which perplex modern states are 
largely reducible to questions of sympathy, imitation, etc. Nevertheless it will be 
profitable for us to consider here, the factors in so important an application. 

Since a very early period in the development of society, a period reaching indefi- 
nitely farther back than written history, the races of men have been mingled. (1) 
This happened at first mostly through conquest, the conquered race being enslaved 
or otherwise incorporated, and eventually mixing its blood with that of its conquerors. 
In later times the mingling has more generally been peaceful by migration and 
settlement. 

The mingling of races may be of two kinds, physiological and social. In the 
first case there is an actual mingling of blood through intermarriage. Different 
races show the most varied capacity and inclination for this kind of union. Thus 
the Spanish and Portuguese have readily mixed with the more primitive races with 
~ which they have come into so extensive contact, while the English have not. (2) To 
this is due in large measure the different outcome of the colonizing efforts of these 
great powers. ‘The Jews are an illustration of a people who resist the strongest 
pressure to amalgamation, (3) while in some extreme cases it is doubtful whether 
nature has not made amalgamation impossible. (4) 

Amalgamation gives us no problem in race homogeneity, because the hybrid 
race thus produced, whether good or bad, is not heterogeneous. We pass then to 
those cases in which races mingle, but do not mix. In such cases each race retains 
peculiarities of its own, at least for a very long time, (5) despite uniformity of con- 
ditions, and so long as these peculiarities remain it is certain to retain something of 
its race consciousness and race sympathies. What will be the effect of such a 
division of races on the development of society ? 

It may at first seem as though these extra sympathies might be easily reconciled 
with social obligations and simply exist as a sort of annex, causing no complications. 
But it is plain that such is not the case. The reason is that in every society there 
are constant conflicts of interest or inclination which tend to disintegrate it. Every 
society has about all it can do to keep these dissensions under control and maintain 
the supremacy of the common feeling and interest. This it succeeds in doing 
generally because the dissensions are scattered and local, and so never succeed in 
making common cause. If anything happens to organize on a large scale the petty 
jealousies and quarrels which exist everywhere in society, the strain becomes very 
much greater and may easily be fatal. 

Something of this kind tends to happen when different races, conscious of their 

differences and each prejudiced in favor of its peculiarities, are included in the same 
society. Not only do these differences of race tend to produce conflict, but they 
give a new and more ominous character to conflicts of independent origin. Thus, 
if two white men or two negroes quarrel in the South neither quarrel attracts much 
attention. But let a white man and a negro quarrel and the two races at once take. 
sides, at least in sympathy with their several representatives. The result is that 
local dissensions are magnified out of all proportion to their intrinsic importance 
and grievances are accumulated which divide society into vast and organized hostile 
camps. (6) 
' In general, therefore, we must conclude that heterogeneity of race acts as an 
obstacle to the unification and organization of society. It is not strange, conse- 
quently, that society has usually endeavored to assimilate conflicting race elements, 
often by very harsh measures. (7) ‘These are apt to result ultimately in amalgama- 
tion or in the subjection and ultimate elimination of the less virile race. 
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It is to be remembered, however, that all harsh measures not only cause serious 
strain at the outset by the antipathies which they arouse and the shock they bring 
to social instincts, but they sacrifice certain possibilities of strength which may 


prove serious. 
virility are mingled. 


This is especially true where races of nearly equal development and 
Differences of numbers may enable one to suppress the other, 


but it does so at its peril. (8) Such races always have characteristics which are worth 
preserving and the society which succeeds in the difficult task of holding them 
together till their antagonisms disappear is usually richly rewarded for so doing by 
the greater efficiency which it thus secures. 





24. RACE HOMOGENEITY. 


(1) Composite Races.—So true is this that the 
very purest races now existing are almost certainly 
very composite, the different elements having be- 
come more or less perfectly assimilated and hay- 
ing forgotten their identity. The Japanese, for 
instance, seem to have been completely assimilated, 
but they are undoubtedly a mixture. Coming to 
cases whose history is better known to us, we 
have the Spanish and the Italians whose origin is 
extremely complex, but who have forgotten a 
diversity which is still apparent to an observant 
eye. The French and English, perhaps of all 
peoples in Europe the ones who most feel their 
race unity, are very complex stocks, while the 
motley population of modern Greece is exceedingly 
proud of an ancestry from which the most of them 
certainly do not descend. Still more recent are 
the populations of America and the great colonial 
possessions of England where the mixing is still 
going on. 

(2) Spanish Colonies.—In the recent contro- 
versy over the colonial policy of Spain the latter 
country has not by any means been without an 
answer to our harsh criticisms. 

It would be difficult to justify in many respects 
our treatment of the Indian race, but it may well 
be doubted whether the very contrast cited does 
not contain the severest condemnation of Spain 
from the standpoint of race development. The 
Spanish argument implies that Spain has been 
the more humane and considerate, which is not 
true. 

But Spaniards have shown less aversion than 
Englishmen for those unions with savages which 
lead to amalgamation and have created in their 
colonies a vast population of hybrids which have 
linked the interests of the two races. Moreover, 
this whole procedure tended to demoralize a 
national character originally none too energetic, 
and thus gave the natives a chance. It is the 
superior energy of the English race which has 
made their advance so irresistible and so destruc- 
tive. And after all which policy has secured the 
better result for mankind? 

(3) Tenacity of National Characteristics.—It 
is asserted that when Jews marry outside their 
own race the children have the characteristics of 
one race or the other rather than a combination of 
the two. However this may be, the race has 
astonishing tenacity of national character. 

(4) Amalgamation.—It is a well-known fact 
that the crossing of different species of animals 
produces young which are sterile, that is, unable 
to perpetuate their kind. It is doubtful whether 
any branches of the human race are so distinct as 
this, but it is alleged that marriages between 
certain races in North Africa produce no off- 


spring. 

















However this may be, it is certain that the amal- 
ganiation of certain races is attended with great 
difficulties in the way of physical repulsion and 
instinct, and is followed by most questionable re- 
sults. The effect of am algamation on the physical 
and intellectual character of the individual is a 
most interesting and important question, but it is 
not strictly a sociological inquiry. 


(5) Distinctive Races.—So with the Mende: a 
branch of the Slavic race, who for a thousand 
years have been absorbed in the population of 
Northern Germany without losing their black 
hair and dark complexion, so unlike that of the 
Germans. Equally distinct to-day is the German- 
Italian population of Lombardy from the Greek- 
Italian population of Naples, though here the 
conditions have not been altogether the same. 


(6) Race Consciousness. — The influence of 
race consciousness is curiously illustrated in the 
state of Wisconsin where an attempt a few years 
ago to force the use of English in the parochial 
schools aroused the national or race feeling of the 
Germans so that Catholics and Lutherans made 
common cause and appear to have formed a some- 
what durable political partnership. To one 
familiar with the hostility of these two parties in 
their native country, such a combination seems 
incredible. 


(7) National Obstinacy.— Thus the Assyrian 
conquerors of Palestine removed the inhabitants 
of the middle section of the country, and replaced 
them with colonists taken from other races in 
a vain attempt to disintegrate the obstinate 
race, 

This was the origin of the hated Samaria The 
Turks have, in some instances, cut out the tongues 
of those who persisted in speaking Greek. Milder 
measures have been adopted by modern nations 
with a view to the same end, as in the case of 
Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, etc. These efforts have 
sometimes succeeded, but not always, especially in 
modern times. 


(8) Hostility to the Jews.—The hostility to 
the Jews, now so pronounced in Europe, would 
seem to be acase in point. The past year has wit- 
nessed an especially violent agitation of this kind 
in France, where a leader in the movement openly 
declares that the Jews must go because they are 
getting the better of the French, as is proved by 
the fact that, though only one five-hundredth of 
the population, they have acquired one-fourth of 
the active capitalof France. The writer adds that 
the English can compete with the Jews success- 
fully, but the French can not. It never occurs to 
the writer to inquire whether after the Jews were 
gone the French would be able to compete with 
the English. And yet in very many ways such a 
competition is inevitable and unlimited. Can 
France spare the Jews? 
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FOURTH WEEKLY REVIEW. 


19. PHYSICAL CHARACTER.— Viz., Individuality. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS.—The Emotional and Intellectual. 
SUGGESTION AND IMITATION.—Systematic Diversity. 

22. SYMPATHY.—Participation in the Feelings of Others. 

THE MORAL INSTINCT.—Speciai Class of Social Conventions. 

24. RACE HOMOGENEITY.—Physiological and Social Mingling of Races. 


QUESTIONS. 


19. Whatcan you say of the internal factors contributing to social development? Of what ts race 
character the product? What factors do we have to consider in relation to social development? How 
does human character move? How is the condition of society at any time largely determined? Mention 
several ways in which races differ. Can savage races advance? 

20. How is society modified? Mention the most important characteristics of 1ts members. How 
many classes of emotions are there? What are their relations to society? What is the most fundamental 
among the natural emotions? What is the relation of fear to society? Mention other emotional charac- 
teristics. Why do social beings require higher intellectual development than others? What does hun- 
ger suggest? How will the intellectual superiority of social man manifest itself? What rs abstract 
thought? What can you say of the idea of cause and effect? 

21. What is the conspicuous fact about society? What can you say of the uniformity which char- 
acterizes the members of society? Ts is natural or artificial? Why are the customs of Turkish and 
Chinese society so different from our own? Is this the only reason? Of what ts social uniformity the 
product? What is the importance of imitation? How does the faculty of tmtitation differ among different 
men and animals? How and why does the imitative instinct increase? 

22. How is sympathy like imitation? What is sympathy? What is the occasion of its develop- 
ment? Whatis the function of feeling? To what do primary individual feelings prompt? What ts 
the advantage of a society in this respect? How is this sort of thing brought about? At what period 
is society the product of impulses rather than of reasons? If men are to work for a common end, how 
must they be actuated? What is necessary in order to enable them to espouse one another's cause? 
What is the origin of sympathy? How does sympathy combine with imitation? What can you say of 
suggestion? What can you say of mere imitative instinct? How does sympathy supplement imitation? 

23. Towhat are the moral instincts closely related? What can you say of the impulses toward 
right conduct? Give illustrations. What characteristics distinguish all moral phenomena? What are 
the potential obligations in actions which we are reluctant to perform? What ts the effect of a good 
action upon ourselves? What can you say of obligations long recognized? In what way ts this a factor in 
moral development? What will be the result if one cannot learn to like the things that are good for soct- 
ety? What can you say of the obligation of a mother to sacrifice for her child? What does the organi 
zation of men require? When are we social beings? Mention a factor of prime importance in the 
development of society. For what is there a large need of moral forces in society? 

24. To whatare the so-called race problems. largely reducible? How did the mingling of races 
probably first happen? Of how many kinds may tt be? What can you say of the Spantsh and the Portu- 
guese? Of the English? What can you say of the Jews? Whatcan you say of amalgamation? What 
can you say of the races which mingle but do not mix? What will be the effect of such a division of races 
upon society? What ts the reason for this? Whatcan you say of vace prejudice? Mention tllustrations. 
How does heterogeneity of race act? What is the result of harsh measures? Mention several in- 
stances of hostility to the Jews. 


SUBJECTS FOR. SPECIAL STUDY, 





1. Race character as a product of the circumstances under which the race has developed. 

2. Society as modified by the psychological characteristics of its members. 

8. Theuniformity of conventionalities. 

4. Sympathy as a factor in social development. 

5. The moral instincts as important factors in human relationships. 

6. General consideration of important race problems. 

AUTHOR. TITLE OF WORK. AUTHOR. TITLE OF WORK. 
Aristotle .....ccceccsceccereeceenseceer ones oaeee Government, Ul. Mill, John Stuart .2....4.2....0aiee Essay on Liberty, 
Buckle, Henry Thomas..........ceeeeceeseecseseeeseeeeee [0 tenttenenenee reas Principles of Political Economy. 

Srrbhcasbock History of Civilization in England NUITIEt LOM eves 7.5 jonecenpasesessts<s-05s-004k LOSE NV OLMG: 
Dunbar, Chas. F...Theory and History of Banking BAT SOG erat ccseeanenaeece sce Rational Money. 
Green, John R....Short History of English People RoC A CAG ADA VAG se255 bs ona saeareea scenes tas eqemearannes Works. 
Grote, GEOrge........cecrscserererceees History of Greece. | Spencer, Herbert ............. Principles of Sociology, 
Hadley, Arthur Twining............-..0+ CEA Ns ee css tek om Sein whens vinioszeuins Principles of Ethics. 
Jefferson, Thomas............ baer Works, Vol. II. | Stanley, Henry M... Through the Dark Continent. 
Ve SPOR ee ee Life and Works of Pestalozzi. | Walker, Francis A....Money, Trade and Industry. 
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Aristotle (ar’-is-totl).—Born at Stagira 384 B.c., 
died at Chalcis 322 B.c. The most famous and in- 
fluential of the Greek philosophers, the founder of 
the Peripatetic school. In his eighteenth year he 
went to Athens and became a pupil of Plato, with 
whom he remained for twenty years, 

After the death of Plato he went to Atarneus, as 
a guest of Hermias, whose sister (or niece) Pythias 
he afterward married. In 343 or 342 he was sum- 
moned to the court of Macedon to undertake the 
education of Alexander (afterward ‘‘The Great’’), 
who was then thirteen years of age. In 335 or 334 
he returned to Athens, where he founded his 
school and produced the greater part of his scien- 
tific works. 

On the death of Alexander, the uprising against 
the Macedonians forced Aristotle to flee from 
Athens to Chalcis, where he died. 

Coverdale (kuv/-ér-dal), Miles.—Born in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire in 1488; died in Feb- 
ruary of 1568. In 1531 he took his degree as 
bachelor of canon law, at Cambridge. In 1535 
his translation of the Bible from Dutch and Latin 
appeared. In 1538 he was sent to Paris by Crom- 
well to superintend a new English edition of the 
Bible. This was known as ‘‘The Great Bible.” 
He was a co-worker with Tyndale and Wiclif in 
the great work of translation. It is said that he 
also assisted in preparing the translation which 
is known as the Geneva Bible. 

In 1563 he received from Cambridge the degree 
of doctor of divinity, and obtained the living of St. 
Magnus, near London Bridge. In 1566 he resigned 
this office on account of his objection to the enforced 
strict observance of the liturgy. He continued 
preaching, however, and was followed by crowds. 

Plato (pla-t6) from the Greek WAdtwy, so sur- 
named because of his broad shoulders. 

A famous Greek philosopher, who was born at 
JEgina 429 or 427 B.c. He was the disciple of 
Socrates and the teacher of Aristotle, the founder 
of the Academic school, 

After he became a disciple of Socrates he is said 
to have destroyed his poems, but epigrams attrib- 
uted to him are extant. His association with his 
master lasted from an early age until Socrates’ 
death. After that event he traveled in Egypt, 
Cyrene, Sicily and Magna Grecia. 

By Dionysius of Syracuse, who was offended 
because of his opinions, he was delivered to the 
Spartan ambassador, Pollis, who sold him as a 
slavein Aogina. He was ransomed, however, and 
returned to Athens, where he founded an academy. 
His death occurred at a marriage feast in Athens, 
374 B.C. 

Renaissance.—The meaning of the word is 
“new birth,” and the term is understood as apply- 
ing to the revival of classical literature and art. 

Italy was the first to feel this renewal in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but various 
influences retarded it in England for a century 
longer. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
the Greek language and literature began to be 
cultivated at the universities, Greek and Latin 
manuscripts were brought into England, and the 
‘‘ New Learning’’ grew rapidly. 








GAZETTEER AND GLOSSARY. 





Sparta or Lacedemon (las-e-dé/-mon). —An 
ancient city of Laconia, Geeece, which became 
powerful after the legislation of Lycurgus in the 
ninth century B.C. It conquered Meseinia in the 
eighth and seventh centuries and was the leading 
Greek state by the sixth century. It was the rep- 
resentative and champion of aristocratic govern- 
ment. The Spartans took a leading part in the 
Persian war, and with allies fought against Athens 
in the Peloponnesian war. The years 404-371, 
B.C. were the period of Spartan hegemony. Sparta 
passed under Roman rule in 146 B.C. 

Tyndale or Tindale (tin’-dal), William.—Born 
in Gloucestershire, England, about 1484 — died 
near Brussels, Oct. 6, 1536. 

An English reformer and translator of the Bible. 
He studied at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Many millions of people now speak the English 
of ‘‘Tyndale’s Bible,” and there is no other book 
which has had, through the Authorized Versions, 
so great an influence on the style of English liter- 
ature and the standard of English prose. 

Among his own productions are ‘‘ Parable of the 
Wicked Mammon ”’ (1527). ‘‘ Obedience of a Chris- 
tian Man” (1528), and ‘‘ Practice of Prelates ” 
(1530).- 

Utopia (i-t6/-pi-a), from the Greek 0%, no, not, 
and tomes, place or spot; literally nowhere. 

A political romance by Sir Thomas More, pub- 
lished in Latin in 1516. It is so called from an 
imaginary island, the seat of an ideal conimon- 
wealth. The name ‘‘Utopia’’ has given rise to 
the adjective wfopian, with the meaning of im- 
practical or ideal. 

Wiclif or Wyclif, John.—Born near Richmond 
in Yorkshire, England, about 1324. He died at 
Lutterworth, Leicestershire, Dec. 31, 1384. 

He was a celebrated English reformer, called 
‘‘The Morning Star of the Reformation.” 

He was a fellow and later (1360) a master of 
Baliol College, Oxford, and became rector of 
Fillingham the same year. 

He went with John of Gaunt as royal ambassa- 
dor to confer with papal nuncios at Bruges in 
1374. He was long a popular preacher and a hard 
worker in London. 

In the year 1360 the Psalter was the only 
portion of scripture of which there was a transla- 
tion into English of a date later than the Con- 
quest. 

Within twenty-five years from that date, John 
Wiclif had secured by his own work and that of 
true hearted companions, a translation of the 
whole Bible into English. 

Xenophon (zen/-o-fon).— A celebrated Greek 
historian and essayist, a disciple of Socrates. He 
was born about 430 B.C. and died a little later 
than 357 B.C. He joined the expedition of Cyrus 
the younger in 401, and after the battle of Cunaxa 
and the murder of the Greek generals became the 
chief leader of the 10,000 Greeks in their march to 
the Black Sea (see Xenophon’s Anabasis). 

_He was the author of ‘‘ Anabasis,’’ ‘‘ Hellenica” 

(in seven books), ‘‘ Memorabilia of Socrates’’ (in 
eset: of his master’s memory), and several other 
works. 
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THE THREE-FOLD PROBLEM OF CITY GOVERNMENT. 


BY 


JOHN R. COMMONS, Professor of 


ROUGH survey of all the activities of all the 
A people living in a city shows that by far the 
greater part are engaged directly in work- 
ing up the material of nature for the satis- 
faction of human wants. They are manufacturing, 
transporting, and delivering goods, or fitting up 
the machinery, buildings, and highways for such 
purposes. The mental qualities here required are 
knowledge and skill. The work is planned by 
architects and engineers, whether mechanical, 
electrical, or civil, who are more or less equipped 
in the technology of their particular callings, and 
in the ‘sciences of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. The work is executed by foremen, 
artisans and laborers, who have varied skill in 
handling the material to be worked up. Here we 
have the first problem of the residents, not only 
of a city, but also of the country, a technical prob- 
lem dealing with the material of nature and re- 
quiring the physical qualities of knowledge and 
skill. As far as this problem is concerned it mat- 
ters not whether the work is done by the people 
as private individuals on their own account or by 
individuals employed by the organized munici- 
pality. In overcoming nature and exploiting her 
resources, the problem is purely technical. 

The same is true of the large army of people 
who are teaching the children at home or in the 
schools and churches, of the policemen and prison 
officials who are dealing with the anti-social 
classes, of the charity workers and pauper over- 
seers who are dealing with the sub-social classes ; 
these are fitting social material for society just as 
the other technical workers are fitting natural 
material for society’s uses. Their work is also 
technical, requiring knowledge gained more or 
less from the sciences of psychology, penology, 
and sociology, and skill gained from experience in 
the application of scientific principles. Whether 
they do their work as employees of the city or of 
private parties is not at all a matter of concern, 
seeing that the qualities of knowledge and skill 
for which they are employed are the same in either 
case. 

But a high development of technical ability is 
not possible without a minute division of labor 
and a specialization of knowledge and skill in 
limited fields of work. This necessitates transfers 
of goods, the selling of one’s own specialized pro- 
ducts and the buying of the products of others for 
one’s own personal and industrial needs. Further- 
more, this technical ability must also be special- 
ized within a single industry, anda hierarchy of 
knowledge and skill must be organized on a large 
or small scale according to the extent of the 
market and the character of the production. 
Here we have a new problem, that of buying and 
selling, and the organization of responsibility. 


Sociology, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


Material must be bought and sold, wages and 
salaries must be paid, employees must be selected 
and fitted into the related processes according to 
their equipment in knowledge and skill, and the 
highest productive energy must be evoked from 
each employee by the proper play upon his 
motives. Altogether the problem is one of econo- 
mizing the technical abilities of individuals, that 
is, of increasing the productive power of each 
group with the least sacrifices and concessions to 
other groups and to the associated individuals 
within the group. This is usually known as the 
problem of business or administration. It deals 
with individuals, and the psychical quality re- 
quired istact. This quality is seen in the success- 
ful business manager who generally has but little 
technical ability, knows but little of the sciences 
and the various branches of technology over which 
he presides, and has no skill in handling material, 
but is able to ‘‘deal with men’’ through the 
personal qualities of foresight, shrewdness, dip- 
lomacy, persuasion, courtesy, blandishment, and 
firmness. Here again we are not concerned with 
the question of public or private management. 
The same qualities are required whether the work 
be done by a business manager employed by the 
city, or by a private company, or whether he be 
‘his own employer.” 

The characteristics of a technical and a business 
problem, whether for city, state, or nation, being 
thus established, what is the nature of a political 
problem? 

Society is made up of individuals working each 





in his own field. Division of labor is the instru- 
ment for creating wealth. The product is not the 
work of one man, nor of one set of men, but of 
society as a whole. Every thing that the indi- 
vidual man uses in his work and his pleasure, even 
the language with which he thinks, the tools with 
which he works, the food, clothing, luxuries which 
he enjoys, is the joint product of all society, past 
and present. They are all simply the services 
which his fellowmen everywhere are contributing 
to his life. Society 1s mutual service. But the 
motive which leads each individual to contribute 
his share to the joint product is mainly the share 
which he and those whom he loves can get in turn. 





Society is opportunity. Freedom is command 
over the services of others. But in acquiring this 
opportunity and this freedom, the individual alone 
is helpless against the pressure of others. Conse- 
quently everywhere we find that those with com- 
mon interests are compelled to join together for 
the power which united effort secures. If their 
interest is urgent enough and their demands are 
not granted, they will resort to compulsion. 
History is full of the uprisings of sects and classes, 
of riots and wars, brought about by this struggle 
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to share in larger degree the freedom and oppor- 
tunities which society vouchsafes. This struggle 
is not always violent. It may be constitutional. 
That is, the machinery of government may be so 


constructed and the suffrage so extended that dif- 


ferent sects and classes may get ashare of social 
services by simply getting control of the consti- 
tuted authorities through well recognized channels 
and without resorting tocompulson. The power 
of compulsion, wherever it exists, is the power to 
put one’s own opinion or desire into effect regard- 
less of the desires and opinions of others. This 
power is controlled and directed, therefore, not by 
proof and logic, but by appeals to the sense of 
justice and expediency. It belongs to the realm 
of opinion rather than demonstration and under- 
standing. Here we have the essential mark which 
separates the political from the technical and 
business problems. In the technical field there is 
no power of compulsion. One must act according 
to unchangeable laws governing human nature and 
physical nature. ‘‘We conquer nature by obey- 
ing her,’ z.e, knowledge and skill, not by 
opinion and prejudice. 

In the business field we apparently come nearer 
to compulsion. Successful business discipline de- 
pends on the power to appoint, promote, and dis- 
charge subordinates. But this power exists only 
in so far as the laws of property permit and en- 
force it. Here the business problem depends 
upon the political forces that regulate property. 
The business manager is allowed to use compul- 
sion only to the extent that the people through 
their laws have chosen. His success within 
this area is based primarily on tact and persua- 
sion. 

The political problem of society occurs exactly 
at this point. It is concerned with the extent 
to which compulsion shall be used by private per- 
sons, by sects or classes, in promoting their inter- 
ests. It is not independent of technology and 
business. In fact it depends upon these to fur- 
ther its ends. It cannot override them, but it can 
use them. It deals only with the question, who 
shall get the advantages derived from them? Its 
field is the distribution of social privileges. It is 
a question of social classes, instead of individuals 
or the material of nature. It is settled by desires, 
Opinions, prejudices, rather than knowledge or 
tact. It is for this reason that the political prob- 
lem takes precedence over all other social problems 
in the hearts of the people. Men are first of all 
creatures of desire. Knowledge, skill, tact, are 
useful only as they satisfy the desires. The de- 
sires may be those of justice or expediency, of love 
and devotion, of greed and self-aggrandizment, but 
whatever they are, they dominate and guide all 
one’s powers and abilities. Consequently, if the 
structure of the city government does not provide 
separately for each of these problems, the voters 
will assuredly suppress technical. and business 
efficiency in the interests of political preferences. 

It is a mistake to suppose that political con- 
siderations are solely to be found in state and 
federal politics. It is often held that voters elect 
their aldermen and mayor on the basis of their 
opinions concerning the tariff and the currency. 
This may hold of a few highly educated and ab- 
stract persons and of business men with large 
national interests, but for the majority of the 
voters it is their class traditions, friendships, 
likings and dislikings, their clubs, saloons, 
social gatherings, neighborhood acquaintances, 
their childhood and habitual preferences and 
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prejudices, that determine first their local alli-- 
ances and then their national alliances. The: 
most inveterate and deep-seated of these prefer- 
ences has always been that which is based on 
religious belief. In the United States, where 
church and state are separated, and where re- 
ligious opinions are allowed no place in determin- 
ing the laws, these opinions are sometimes injected. 
into the election of officials who will throw the 
balance of advantage to the side of their religious. 
confreres. 

Then as the religious hold weakens and the 
majority turns to search for material pleasures, 
there arises a determined insistence on the right 
of the voters to enjoy themselves in their own 
way, tospend their money as they choose. The: 
state gives to the city the privilege of electing 
its own officials, but gives to the state legislature 
the power of enacting laws which these officials: 
are to enforce. Consequently the officials are 
chosen, not on the question of their ability or in- 
tegrity, but on the question of the enforcement or 
non-enforcement of the state laws. 

Beliefs and enjoyments take precedence over all 
other desires in the hearts of the voters! But with 
the growing density of population, with the in- 
crease in technical improvements, with the rise of 
wide extremes between propertied and non-pro- 
pertied classes, new political prejudices spring 
into being with their destructive influences on the 
business ability of officials. The contests between 
capital and labor, the rise of labor unions, with 
their emphasis on the class-consciousness of the 
working classes, soon shows itself in resistance to. 
the business and property interests which have 
hitherto controlled the cities, and which are also. 
the overt antagonists of the unions in private deal- 
ings. No longer, therefore, is it possible to elect 
men of eminent business qualifications to office. 
Important questions affecting the diffusion of 
property interests among the different classes in 
the city now begin toemerge. Such, for example, 
is the question of municipal ownership of monop- 
olies. Whether these monopolies shall be owned 
by the city or by private parties, what shall be the 
charges for services, are political questions affect- 
ing social classes. Their economical administration, 
the appointment and discharge of subordinates, 
are business and technical questions. So with 
the choice between the contract system of pub- 
lic work and the system of direct employment; 
the taxation of personal property, real estate and 
land values; the wages and hours of municipal 
employees. If all these social and class questions, 
affecting beliefs, enjoyments, and incomes, and 
pertaining peculiarly to cities, are to be settled 
by the state legislature, it is almost useless to 
agitate a municipal canipaign on the basis of 
economical business administration. The only 
means which the voters have of enforcing their 
permanent desires is to elect officials, not on the 
question of their ability or integrity, but on the 
question of enforcement or non-enforcement of 
state law. 

In order, therefore, that the American city may 
acquire a technical and business efficiency, it must 
have first ofall, legislative home rule. If the state 
legislature continues to enact laws for the city, it 
will be compelled, sooner or later, to appoint and 
remove the city’s officials. There is already a tend- 
ency in this direction, which has shown itself in 
a state or “‘ metropolitan’’ police system for Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, and other cities. To what exteut 
the city should be granted home rule, to offset this 
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centralizing tendency, isa matter of expediency, 
but it should probably include local option on 
liquor excise questions, and on all financial and 
business questions of purely local concern. 

Here again, however, we are met by a theory of 
city government which is reshaping American 
cities in such a way as to force their local political 
questions into their business and technical admin- 
istration. This is the theory that the city is 
only a business corporation organized to econo- 
mize the taxes, and should therefore be copied 
after private corporations, with responsibility cen- 
tered in a single general manager, the mayor. 
Under the pressure of this theory the board of al- 
dermen has been deprived not only of all business 
functions, but aiso of discretion in the matter of 
debt, franchises, taxation, and improvements. 

- The mayor and the several boards which he ap- 
points have, in New York, where the business 
theory has been carried to its logical conclusion, 
the initiative in all these matters and an absolute 
veto on the common council, while the mayor has 
also a personal veto equivalent to a five-sixth vote 
of the council. If the city were really a business 
corporation with but one purpose, to make money, 
then this theory might result in the election of a 
capable business manager for itschief. But it is 
a political corporation, with the power of coer- 
cion; aud since the political interests of the voters 
are as various and antagonistic as their passions, 
prejudices, habits, desires, the mayor is elected, 
not for his business capacity, but for his political 
and social preferences. 

The truth is, the city is both a business and a 
political corporation. If the maycr is to be the 
head of its business side, he and his appointees 
should be deprived of all political discretion. He 
should have no veto whatever, should have no in- 
itiative, no power over franchises, taxes, improve- 
ments, or excise, but should merely execute the 
wish of the voters. And this wish should have an 
entirely separate avenue for expression. If this 
avenue is the common council, then the council 
should be given absolute discretion in all matters 
except the mere appointment and removal of sub- 
ordinates. It should fix the rates for taxation, the 
compensation for. franchises, “the charges, fees, 
and licenses for public services; should decide the 
questions of liquor regulation, of municipal own- 
ership, of indebtedness, of wages and hours of em- 
ployment, of contracts and direct employment, of 
public improvements. Here is a wide field for 
discretion and political opinion, which at present 
is occupied by the state legislature and the mayor. 

But it will appear at once that the council can- 
not be trusted with such vital interests. It is not 
a representative body. Mr. Seth Low speaks of it 
as “the great unsolved organic problem of Ameri- 
can Cities.” For this practical reason as much as 
for theoretical adherence to the business concep- 
tion of the city, has the council been deprived of 
power. If it is to be continued it must be reor- 
ganized. Thisis the object of the movement for 
Proportional Representation,* a reform which has 
been adopted in Swiss cantons and cities, though 
first proposed by an American writer. If the coun- 
cilis not to be continued, the people can decide 
these political questions by a direct popular vote. 
This is the initiative and referendum, a measure 
also in operation in Switzerland and quite familiar 
to Americans in a modified form. A striking ad- 
vantage of the popular vote is that it eliminates at 


* See Commons, J. R., ‘‘Proportional Representation,” 
Crowell & Co. Boston, 1896. 
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once the political preferences of the voters from 
their choice of the mayor. Massachusetts towns 
and cities have for several years been permitted to 
vote upon the question of ‘‘license or no-license’’ 
by a popular referendum. As a consequence, these 
are almost the only cities which have been able to 
elect ‘‘non-partisan”’ or ‘‘ independent,”’ or ‘‘citi- 
zens’? candidates for mayor. It has even occurred 
that cities which have voted for licensing the sa- 
loon have at the same election given decided ma- 
jorities for anti-saloon mayors. The simple device 
of the referendum separates the political from the 
business problem of the city and enables the vot- 
ers, in electing the business head, to attend solely 
to the business qualifications of the candidates. 
The two issues are clarified and each is settled on 
its own merits. As an isolated proposition, the 
people do not want corrupt and inefficient govern- 
ment, but as a subordinate proposition they will 
prefer such a government to the restriction of 
those enjoyments and liberties which lie close to 
their habits of life. Furthermore, with honest 
and efficient administration the political problems 
of the city can be debated and decided on their 
merits. At present such questions turn on the 
honesty or dishonesty of the officials who are to 
execute the people’s will, and, consequently, they 
are decided, not by the people’s wishes, but by 
their fears and distrust. 

We really reach, then, this conclusion: If with 
a system of universal suffrage we are to have busi- 
ness-like municipal administration, we must rec- 
ognize the fact that the city is not primarily a 
business corporation; that ic possesses the power 
of coercing those who do not willingly acquiesce 
in its policy; that if the city charter is so framed 
that to the business administration is given discre- 
tion in the control of this power of coercion, the 
voters will use the administration, first of all, to 
control this discretion in their own interests, and 
afterwards to secure efficiency and honesty; but 
that ifthe business head is deprived of political 
discretion by a proper extension of home rule and 
a clean exclusion from all legislative functions, 
either through the creation of an unvetoed legis- 
lative branch without the power of appointment 
or removal, or through the provision for direct 
popular vote on questions of policy—the people’s 
veto instead of the mayor’s veto—then the charter 
will follow scientifically the social psychology of 
the voters, and the city government will be, as it 
should be, not only efficient and honest, but popu- 
lar and progressive. The mayor’s only problem 
will be the selection, appointment, promotion, and 
discharge of the technical experts, who by their 
knowledge and skill execute the will of the peo- 
ple. His own selection by the voters will turn not 
ou his beliefs, his habits, his pleasures, his preju- 
dices, but on his honesty, efficiency, and tact in 
organizing the staff of technical workers and in 
dealing with the contractors and merchants from 
whom his labor and material are to be purchased. 
The people themselves will decide entirely inde- 
pendently of the mayor and his appointees what 
they wish to have done or not done, how much it 
shall cost, how the funds shall be raised, to what 
extent their beliefs, enjoyments, and habits of life 
shall be regulated. 

Thus the three problems of the city govern- 
ment, the technical, the business, and the political 
problems, will each be settled in itsown field on its 
own intrinsic merits, and the minds of the voters 
will be freed from that maze of conflicting prob- 
lems which bewilders the solution of each. 





AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


‘ K 71TH the present number we close the treat- 
ment of the somewhat difficult problem 
concerning money. We have tried to 
present the arguments on each side of 
the question impartially. Some of our members 
seem to think that we are partial to the gold 
standard, and others perhaps feel that we are giv- 
ing too much space to the arguments for bimetal- 
lism, but we have tried to do ample justice to both 
sides. We have not tried to propagate our own 
theories or methods of reform, but to assist our 
students in obtaining a fair and comprehensive 
view of the whole situation. 

We would like to call especial attention to the 
comparatively new theory of the multiple stand- 
ard which is so ably treated by Prof. Frank Par- 
sons in lesson 7. It affords a partial survey of a 
field comparatively new, and contains many in- 
valuable thoughts and suggestions, 

If the great money question could be satisfac- 
torily settled, it would make room for the 
discussion of other serious problems which still 
await solution, consequently every effort in that 
direction should be welcomed as a factor in the 
interests of justice, harmony, and the progress of 
civilization. 

We also take great pleasure in presenting the 
valuable paper prepared by Prof. John R. Com- 
mons on ‘‘The Three-fold Problem of City 
Government.”? This important question is freely 
discussed, and the three problems of city govern- 
ment are shown to be the technical, the business, 
and the political problems. Each of these should 
be settled in its own field, and upon its own in- 
trinsic merits. 

The methods which are suggested would greatly 
simplify the municipal questions and the mayor’s 
work would consist largely in the selection, ap- 
pointment and promotion of the technical experts 
who execute the declared will of the people. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—During the past month 
Terre Haute has come to the front with an organ- 
ization of nearly two hundred members. In con- 
nection with the meetings an admirable series of 
lectures has been arranged which will supplement 
the lessons. The program is as follows: 

*¢ Ethical Aspects of the Labor Movement.’’— By 
John P. Gavit, of Chicago Commons. 

‘The Monroe Doctrine and National Expansion.’’ 
—By Prof, Ellwood W. Kemp. 

‘‘ Are Monopolies Desirable! Why Are They 
Inevitable ???—By Rev. S. N. Deinard (Temple 
Israel). 

** Municipal Ownership of Public Service Systems. 
Should the Government Own and Operate 

/ Our Railways, Telegraphs, and Telephone 
Lines ?’’—By Hon. Dick Miller. 

“The Trend of Our Present Industriai and Com- 
mercial Systems?’’—By Eugene V. Debs. 

‘* Ts Protection a Benefit ??’—By Max Ehrmann. 

‘“* Direct Legislation: Initiative and Referendum.’’ 
—By Prof. Herbert Briggs. 

‘“‘ What Codperation Has Already Done.’’—By 
Rev. William Mitchell. 





‘‘How to Begin Codperation.’’—By Rev. W. M. 
Tippy. 

‘‘ Inheritance and Income Taxes.’”’—By Rev. Jno. 
Ryves. ; 

‘“Woman’s Relation to Modern Society.’—By 
Mrs. Alice P. Dryer. 

This plan of giving a series of popular lectures on 
timely topics relating to the workin hand, is one we 
would especially commend to other organizations. 
While lecturers of national reputation are desira- 
ble they are not necessary to insure the success of 
the plan. In every community there are men and 
women who have made a special study of such sub- 
jects as those indicated, and who, even if not belong- 
ing to the Center, will be glad to deliver a lecture if 
invited to do so. Members of Centers are asa 
rule busy people who have little opportunity for 
reading ; consequently, lectures by people who 
have had the time for special study will prove 
most interesting and instructive. 

We also advise debates on such great questions 
as ‘‘Money,” ‘‘ Protection versus Free Trade,”’ 
etc. Select your best local champions on each 
side of the issue, and whether they belong to the 
organization or not, invite them to a joint debate. 
Do not limit your programs wholly to your own 
members. Seek information wherever it may be 
found. At your debates allow each member at the 
conclusion to say a few words for the side he or 
she may favor. If this plan is followed, we are 
quite sure no Center will lack in interest. 


Peoria, IIl.—It is also gratifying to record the 
organization of a Center at Peoria of over sixty 
members. This Center has good material and 
should do most successful work. In connection 
with it will be given the following lectures, one 
being delivered each month: 

‘‘The Trend of Our Present Industrial and Com- 
mercial Systems.’’—By Bishop Samuel Fal- 
lows, D.D., LL.D., Chicago, Il. 

‘* Are Monopolies Desirable? Why They Are 
Inevitable.””—By Walter Thomas Mills, Chi- 
cago. 

“Production and Consumption.’’—By Dan R. 
Sheen. 

‘‘ The Monroe Doctrineand National Expansion.” 
—By Prof. C. T. Wyckoff, Ph.D., Bradley 
Institute. 

‘“The Power of General Assembly Committees.’’ 
—By Colonel James M. Rice. 

“The Function of Government.’’—By Robert 
Cumming. 

‘“‘ Labor Factors.’’—By Rev. John Faville, 

“ The Economics of Prohibition.’,—By W. A. 
Brubaker, General Secretary Y. M.C. A. 

‘‘ Woman’s Place in the Industrial World.’’—By 
Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, President Woman’s 
Club. 

‘‘ Direct Legislation: Initiative and Referendum.”’ 
—By Prof. James W. Garner; Bradley Institute. 

‘ Codperation.’’—By Rev. Chauncey T. Edwards. 

‘‘ What Codperation Has Already Done.’’—By 
Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, Bradley Institute. 
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FALITIGAL ECONOMY 


TRANSFERS OF ECONOMIC GOODS, INCLUDING, AS 
AGENTS OF TRANSFERS, MONEY, CREDIT, AND BANKING. 


BY 


RICHARD ELY, Ph.D, LE.D-,, Professor. of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


1. THE NATURE AND PURPOSES OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
PART IV. (Concluded). 


sa)E pass now from an examination of the media and instrumentalities of 
|| exchange to a consideration of the nature and purposes of international 
trade. By international trade we mean simply the regular systematic 
and organized exchange of products between nations. We will do well, 
then, to recall the nature and purposes of exchange in general as a first 
step in the discussion of the subject which at present engages our attention, for we 
have here to do simply with exchanges of one sort. 

Exchange, it will be recalled, is a cause and a result of the division of labor ; 
and the division of labor in turn is one of the indispensable conditions of highly 
organized modern industry, making possible the advantageous use of machinery 
moved by wonderful natural forces and giving us those marvelous advances in pro- 
duction whereby in some instances one man does as much work as formerly one 
hundred or even a thousand. Exchanges tend to bring about a condition in which 
each one produces under the circumstances which are to him most advantageous, 
and exchanges his surplus product for the surplus product of another, who likewise 
is occupied where his powers count for most. This, indeed, we may term one of 
the ideals of exchange. ‘The opposite of exchange is self-sufficiency with its primi- 
tive and scanty production. This has already been sufficiently considered and 
therefore need not detain us longer at present. 

We must notice something else, however, as a preliminary to our discussion of 
international trade. When A and B produce different things for exchange, each 

one engaging in the occupation in which he can exert himself most effectively, it 

- does not necessarily imply that A may not in every particular be superior to B. 
Let us suppose that A is a carpenter and Ba blacksmith. A may be both a better 

carpenter and a better blacksmith than B, but if his relative superiority as a _ 
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carpenter is greater than as a blacksmith, he has done well to choose the occupation 
of a carpenter. Similarly if B’s inferiority as a blacksmith is less than his inferiority 
as a carpenter, he has done well to adopt the occupation of a blacksmith. Under 
division of labor and exchange of products what is desired is to let each one find 
that field of employment where his relative advantages are greatest and where his 
relative disadvantages are the least. We thus have the arrangement which is both 
individually and socially most beneficial. 

What has been said doubtless seems simple enough, but it contains wrapped up 
in itself the general principles both of domestic and international trade. 

International trade is in its nature quite similar to domestic trade. ‘There are, 
to be sure, some things connected with nationality to be considered, and the protec- 
tionist is quite right when he insists upon these things, but the bearing of nation- 
ality will be discussed later. We will now simplify the problem by a treatment of 
the most general principles involved. Nations exchange products with each other 
for reasons quite similar to those which induce our Eastern states to exchange 
products with our Western or Southern states. In every case it is relative advan- 
tages which are utilized, and this results in our effective modern industrial organi- 
zation. It has its shortcomings, both with respect to production and distribution, 
but no rational plan which aims to correct these, carries with it an abolition of 


exchange nor even, on the whole, a diminution of exchange. (1) 





1., THE, NATURE AND.» PURPOSES “OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE. PART IV. 
(Concluded). 


(1) International Trade.—As I have said else- 
where after Ricardo (the thinker who has done 
most towards clearing up this subject) ‘‘it is not a 
difference in the absolute cost of production, which 
determines the interchange, but a difference in 
the comparative cost. It may be to our advantage 
to procure iron from Sweden in exchange for cot- 
tons, even although the mines of England as well 
as her manufactories should be more productive 
than those of Sweden; for if we have an advan- 
tage of one-half in cottons, and only an advantage 
of a quarter in iron, and could sell our cottons to 
Sweden at the price which Sweden must pay for 
them if she produced them herself, we should ob- 
tain our iron with an advantage of one-half, as well 
as our cottons. We may often, by trading with 
foreigners, obtain their-commodities at a smaller 
expense of labor and capital than they cost to the 
foreigners themselves. The bargain is still ad- 
vantageous to the foreigner, because the commod- 
ity which he receives in exchange, though it has 
cost us less, would have cost him more.”’ 

To illustrate the cases in which interchange of 
commodities will not, and those in which it will, 
take place between two countries, Mr. Mill, in his 
Elements of Political Economy, makes the sup- 
position, that Poland has an advantage over Eng- 
land in the production both of cloth and of corn. 
He first supposes the advantage to be of equal 
amount in both commodities; the cloth and the 
corn, each of which required one hundred days’ 
labor in Poland, requiring each one hundred and 
fifty days’ laborin England. ‘“‘It would follow, 
that the cloth of one hundred and fifty days’ labor 
in England, if sent to Poland, would be equal to 
the cloth of one hundred days’ labor in Poland ; 
if exchanged for corn, therefore, it would exchange 
for the corn of only one hundred days’ labor. 
But the corn of one hundred days’ labor in Poland 
was supposed to be the same quantity with that 





of one hundred and fifty days’ labor in England. 
With one hundred and: fifty days’ labor in cloth, 
therefore, England would only get as much corn: 
in Poland as she could raise with one hundred 
and fifty days’ labor at home; and she would, in 
importing it, have the cost of carriage besides. 
In these circumstances no exchange would take 
place.’? In this case the comparative costs of the 
two articles in England and in Poland were sup- 
posed to be the same, though the absolute costs 
were different ; on which supposition we see that 
there would be no labor saved to either country 
by confining its industry to one of the two produc- 
tions, and importing the other. 

It is otherwise when the comparative, and not 
merely the absolute costs of the two articles are 
different in the two countries. ‘‘If,’? continues 
the same author, ‘“‘ while the cloth produced with 
one hundred days’ labor in Poland was produced 
with one hundred and fifty days’ labor in England, 
the corn which was produced in Poland with one 
hundred days’ labor could not be produced in 
England with less than two hundred days’ labor; 
an adequate motive to exchange would immedi- 
ately arise. With a quantity of cloth which Eng- 
land produced with one hundred and fifty days’ 
labor, she would be able to purchase as much corn 
in Poland as was there produced with one hundred 
days labor; but the quantity which was there 
produced with one hundred days’ labor, would be 
as great as the quantity produced in England with 
two hundred days’ labor.’’ By importing corn, 
therefore, from Poland, and paying for it with 
cloth, England would obtain for one hundred and 
fifty days’ labor what would otherwise cost her 
two hundred ; being a saving of fifty days’ labor 
on each repetition of the transaction: and -not 
merely a saving to England, but a saving abso- 
lutely; for it is not obtained at the expense of 
Poland, who, with corn that costs her one hundred 
days’ labor, has purchased cloth which, if pro- 
duced at home, would have cost her the same. 
Poland, therefore, on this supposition, loses noth- 
ing; but also she derives no advantage from the 
trade, the imported cloth costing her as much as 
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if it were made at home. To enable Poland to 
gain anything by the interchange, something must 
be abated from the gain of Engiand: the corn 
produced in Poland by one hundred days labor 
must be able to purchase from England more cloth 
than Poland could produce by that amount of 
labor; more therefore than England could pro- 
duce by one hundred and fifty days’ labor, Eng- 
land thus obtaining the corn which would have 
cost her two hundred days, at a cost exceeding 
one hundred and fifty, though short of two hun- 
dred. England therefore no longer gains the 
whole of the labor which is saved to the two 
jointly by trading with one another. 

From this exposition we perceive in what con- 
sists the benefit of international exchange, or, in 
other words, foreign commerce. Setting aside its 
enabling countries to obtain commodities which 
they could not themselves produce at all; its ad- 
vantage consists in a more efficient employment 
of the productive forces of the world. If two 
countries which traded together attempted, as far 
as was physically possible, to produce for them- 
selves what they now import from one another, 
the labor and capital of the two countries would 
not be so productive, the two together would not 
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obtain from their industry so great a quantity of 
commodities, as when each employs itself in pro- 

ducing, both for itself and for the other, the things 

in which its labor is relatively most efficient. The 

addition thus made to the produce of the two 

combined, constitutes the advantage of the trade. 

It is possible that one of the two countries may 

be altogether inferior to the other in productive 

capacities, and that its labor and capital could be 

employed to greatest advantage by being removed | 
bodily to the other. The labor and capital which 

have been sunk in rendering Holland habitable 

would have produced a much greater return if 
transported to America or Ireland. The produce 

of the whole world would be greater, or the labor 

less, than it is, if everything were produced where 

there is the greatest absolute facility for its pro- 

duction. But nations do not, at least in modern 

times, emigrate e# masse; and while the labor 

and capital of a country remain in the country, 

they are most beneficially employed in producing 

for foreign markets as well as for its own, the 

things in which it lies under the least disadvantage, 

if there be none in which it possesses an advan- 

tage.—‘‘Principles of Political Economy,” by John 

Stuart Mill, Book 11t., Chap. 17. 





2. THE NATURE AND PURPOSES OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


(Continued). 


The reason why individuals exchange products is for the sake of what they 
receive, and the measure of’ the advantage consists not in the amount of commodi- 
ties given away, but in the quantities of commodities added to their supply. This 


is true, whether the exchanges are between two 
individuals residing in the same nation or be- 
tween individuals residing in different nations. 
Now exchanges between individuals make up 
trade whether trade is domestic or foreign. Let 
us remember that when we talk about inter- 
national . trade, we are discussing exchanges 
. between individuals, for nations as such take com- 
paratively little part in foreign exchanges. More- 
over, the same principle applies to exchanges 
which nations as such effect with one another. 
The advantage consists, in all these cases, in 
what is received. The benefits of international 
trade are to be sought in what is brought in, 
in the imports, not in what goes out, or the 
exports. This may seem a little strange, but 
reflection will make it clear. And it is some- 
thing in regard to which there would seem to be 
no room for controversy. What we give out or 
send away represents outlay, effort, sacrifice ; 
what we take in represents our reward. Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman, in his article on “ Free 
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Trade,’ in the Lxcyclopedia of Social Reform, expresses this idea well in these 
words: ‘‘Imports are what we get, exports are what we gzve. It is impossible 
that we should gain a profit by forever giving more value than we receive in 
exchange. Prosperity comes from steadily importing things which are of greater 


value to us than those which we export.” 
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What we desire, then, in international trade, is imports. Let us fasten this 
clearly in mind, and remember that this is something which is true whether we 
adopt the theory of free trade or protection. If our aim is simply to get rid of 
things, to send away things, if we strive only to pile up exports, our problem is 
the simplest possible. We can send away from our shores to the poor and needy of 
the world more than all our resources can by any possibility enable us to produce. 
We must simply find those whose wants would make them recipients for the 
products of our industry and offer them our bounty. Most human beings have 
insufficiency of food, clothing, and shelter; consequently, needs exist in supera- 
bundance. But all this brings clearly before us that in our exports we have in 
mind what can be received in exchange, and we seek customers not among the 
poverty-stricken ones but among the prosperous ones of the earth. (z) 

We are apt to deceive ourselves because we think of only one-half of the com- 
plete operation. It is easy for us to make purchases, frequently more difficult for 
us to effect sales ; consequently, when we have effected a sale we are filled with sat- 
isfaction and do not always stop to think that the real cause of gratification is the 
possible purchase which completes the operation, which, indeed, is the cause and 


the explanation of the sale. 
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2. THE NATURE AND PURPOSES OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE (Continued). 


(1) Restraints Upon Importation.—The wealth 
of a neighboring nation, however, though danger- 
ous in war and politics, is certainly advantageous 
in trade. Ina state of hostility it may enable our 
enemies to maintain fleets and armies superior to 
our own; but in a state of peace and commerce it 
must likewise enable them to exchange with us to 
a greater value, and to afford a better market, 
either for the immediate produce of our own in- 
dustry, or for whatever is purchased with that 
produce. 

Asa rich man is likely to be a better customer 
to the industrious people in his neighborhood than 
a poor, so is likewise a rich nation. A rich man, 
indeed, who is himself a manufacturer, is a very 
dangerous neighbor to all those who deal in the 
same way. All the rest of the neighborhood, how- 
ever, by far the greatest number, profit by the 
good market which his expense affords them. 
They even profit by his underselling the poorer 
workmen who deal in the same way with him. 
The manufacturers of a rich nation, in thesame 
manner, may no doubt be very dangerous rivals 
to those of their neighbors. This very competi- 
tion, however, is advantageous to the great body 
of the people, who profit greatly besides by the 
good market which the great expense of such a 
nation affords them in every other way. 

Private people, who want tomakea fortune, never 
think of retiring to the remote and poor provinces 
of the country, but resort either to the capital or 
to some of the great commercial towns. They 
know that where little wealth circulates there is 
little to be got; but that where a great deal is in 
motion some share of it may falltothem. The 
same maxims which would in this manner direct 
the common sense of one, or ten, or twenty indi- 
viduals, should regulate the judgment of one, or 
ten, or twenty millions, and should make a whole 
nation regard the riches of its neighbors as a prob- 
able cause and occasion for itself to acquire riches. 

A nation that would enrich itself by foreign 
trade is certainly most likely to do so when its 
neighbors are all rich, industrious and commercial 
nations. A great nation, surrounded on all sides 











by wandering savages and poor barbarians, might 
no doubt acquire riches by the cultivation of its 
own lands and by its own interior commerce, but 
not by foreign trade. It seems to have been in 
this manner that the ancient Egyptians and the 
modern Chinese acquired their great wealth. The 
ancient Egyptians, it is said, neglected foreign 
commerce, and the modern Chinese, it is known, 
hold it in the utmost contempt, and scarce deign 
to afford it the decent protection of the laws. 
The modern maxims of foreign commerce, by 
aiming at the impoverishment of all our neigh- 
bors, so far as they are capable of producing their 
intended effect, tend to render that very commerce 
insignificant and contemptible. ; 

It is in consequence of these maxims that the 
commerce between France and England, has, in 
both countries, been subjected to so many discour- 
agements and restraints. If those two countries, 
however, were to consider their real interest with- 
out either mercantile jealousy or national animos- 
ity, the commerce of France might be more 
advantageous to Great Britain than that of any 
other country, and for the same reason that of 
Great Britain to France. France is the nearest 
neighbor to Great Britain. In the trade between 
the southern coast of England and the northern 
and northwestern coast of France, the returns 
might be expected in the same manner as in the 
inland trade, four, five, or six times in the year. 

The capital, therefore, employed in this trade 
could, in each of the two countries, keep in mo- 
tion four, five, or six times the quantity of indus- 
try, and afford employment and subsistence to 
four, five or six times the number of people, which 
an equal capital could do in the greater part of the 
other branches of foreign trade. Between the 
parts of France and Great Britain most remote 
from one another the returns might be expected 
at least once in the year; and even this trade would 
so far be at least equally advantageous as the 
greater part of the other branches of our foreign 
European trade. It would be at least three times 
more advantageous than the boasted trade with 
our North American colonies, in which the returns 
were seldom made in less than three years, frequent- 
ly not less than four or five years.— Adam Smith, 
‘“‘Weatth of Nations,’ Bk. LV., Ch. If., Part I. 
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3. JHE“ BALANCE-OF: TRADE: 


The former Chief of the Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia, Dr. Ernst Engel, 
once made the following observation at a meeting of a ‘‘Seminary,’’ of which the 
writer was a member at the time: ‘‘ He who attempts to draw any conclusion what- 
ever as to the nation’s wealth or poverty from the mere fact of a favorable or unfa- 
vorable Balance of Trade, has not grasped the first fundamental principle of 
Political Economy.” 

There can be no doubt as to the substantial correctness of tie remark of Dr. 
Engel, inasmuch as either a favorable or unfavorable Balance of Trade may 
mean a great number of very diverse things. Consider this, for example: The 
United States has long had a favorable Balance of Trade, but so has Egypt. Eng- 
land is the country with the largest unfavorable Balance of Trade. France and 
Germany likewise have an unfavorable Balance of Trade. The unfavorable Balance 
_of Trade of Belgium is very large. In every one of these cases we must know a 
great many things besides the amount of trade balance in either direction before we 
can understand the significance of the statistics which record that balance. Why 
is it that Egypt has a very large favorable Balance of Trade? As nearly as. the 
author can recollect, the unfavorable Balance of Trade of Egypt was a few years 
since, the largest, relatively, of all on record. The explanation is to be found in the 
deep poverty and the heavy indebtedness of that country. She has to make pay- ~ 
ments to foreigners, and does so in exported commodities. It must always be 
remembered that debts between nations are ordinarily liquidated by means of com- 
modities, only relatively small balances being settled by money. 

Turning to the United States, what does it signify that we have a favorable 
Balance of Trade? It might mean that we are acquiring a large amount of property 
in other countries, and that ultimately, on account of payments of interest and div- 
idends, our Balance of Trade may change to an unfavorable one. As a matter of 
fact, it does signify that we are paying interest and dividends to foreigners who 
have made investments in our country, and perhaps it signifies also that we are pay- 
ing a portion of the principal of our debt to foreigners, or that we are repurchasing 
stock. If it is merely temporary, it may mean that we are accumulating claims 
on foreign bankers, which will be adjusted later by imports of commodities, or of 
the precious metals. If, however, the precious metals come in, in such quantities as 
to give us an undue share of the supply, they will have to leave again in payment 
of imports. 

The simply enormous unfavorable Balance of Trade in England is one of the 
manifestations of the great wealth of that country. At the present time the total 
imports of Great Britain are almost twice as great as the exports of British 
produce, and almost one-third greater than the exports of British produce plus for- 
eign and colonial produce exported from Great Britain. England doesa large part 
of the international carrying trade of the world, and owns property in all parts of the 
world, and so people everywhere are obliged to send Englishmen commodities in 
payment of freight charges and also of interest, dividends and profits of all sorts. 
In 1897 the imports of Great Britain were, in round numbers, four hundred and 
fifty-one million two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling; the exports of 
British produce, were two hundred and thirty-four million, three hundred and thirty- 
three thousand, three hundred and thirty-three, and the exports of foreign and colo- 
nial produce, sixty million pounds sterling. 

France is wealthy enough to enjoy a favorable Balance of Trade. After the 
Franco-German war, however, it was necessary for France to economize, on account 
of her great losses. Consequently, for a few years after the war, the Balance of 
Trade in France was favorable ; but as she recovered from her loss the Balance again 
becaine unfavorable. 
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Thus a favorable Balance of Trade may indicate exactly opposite conditions ; 
increasing wealth or deepening poverty; and an unfavorable Balance of ‘Trade may. 
mean great wealth, or great extravagance, resulting conceivably in national 


bankruptcy. (1) 


Illustrative statements will be found in Marten’s Statesman’s Year Book and 
official publications of our own and other governments. 


3. THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


(1) Of the Balance of Trade. —It is very usual, 
in nations ignorant of the nature of commerce, to 
prohibit the exportation of commodities, and to 
preserve among themselves whatever they think 
valuableand useful. They do not consider that 
in this prohibition they act directly contrary to 
their intention ; and that the more is exported of 
any commodity, the more will be raised at home, 
of which they themselves will always have the 
first offer. 

It is well known to the learned, that the ancient 
laws of Athens rendered the exportation of figs 
criminal, that being supposed a species of fruit so 
excellent in Attica that the Athenians deemed it 
too delicious for the palate of any foreigner; and 

inthis ridiculous prohibition they were so much 
in earnest that informers were thence called syco- 
phants among them, from two Greek words, which 
signify jigs and discoverer. There are proofs in 
many old acts of parliament of the same ignorance 
in the nature of commierce, particularly in the 
reign of Edward III.; and to this day, in France, 
the exportation of corn is almost always prohib- 
ited, in order, as they say, to prevent famine; 
though it is evident that nothing contributes more 
to the frequent famines which so much distress 
that fertile country. : 

The same jealous fear with regard to money has 
also prevailed among several nations; and it re- 
quired both reason and experience to convince 
any people that these prohibitions serve no 
other purpose than to raise the exchange against 
them, and produce a still greater exportation. 

These errors, one may say, are gross and pal- 
pable; but there still prevails, even in nations well 
acquainted with commerce, a strong jealousy with 
regard to the balance of trade and a fear that all 
their gold and silver may be leaving them. 

This seems to me, almost in every case, a 
groundless apprehension; and I should as soon 
dread that all our springs and rivers should be 
exhausted as that money should abandon a king- 


dom where there are people and industry. Let. 


us carefully preserve these latter advantages, 
and we need never be apprehensive of losing the 
former. 

It is easy to observe, that all calculations con- 
cerning the balance of trade are founded on very 
uncertain facts and suppositions. The custom 
house books are allowed to be an insufficient 
ground of reasoning; nor is the rate of exchange 
much better, unless we consider it with all nations 
and know also the proportions of the several sums 
remitted, which one may safely pronounce impos- 
sible. Every man, who has ever reasoned ’on this 
subject, has always proved his theory, whatever it 
was, by facts and calculations, and by an enumera- 
tion of all the commodities sent to all foreign 
kingdoms. 

The writings of Mr. Gee struck the nation with 
an universal panic, when they saw it plainly 


demonstrated, by a detail of particulars, that the 
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balance was against them for so considerable a 
sum, as must leave them without a single shilling 
in five or six years. But luckily, twenty years 
have since elapsed, with an expensive foreign war; 
yet it is commonly supposed that money is still 
more plentiful among us than in any former 
eriod. 

: Nothing can be more entertaining on this head 
than Dr. Swift, an author so quick in discerning 
the mistakes and absurdities of others. He 
says in his Short View of the State of Ireland, 
that the whole cash of that kingdom formerly 
amounted but to five hundred thousand pounds; 
that out of this the Irish remitted every year a 
neat million to England, and had scarcely any 
other source from which they could compensate 
themselves, and little other foreign trade than the 
importation of French wines, for which they paid 
ready money. 

The consequence of this situation, which must 
be owned to be disadvantageous, was, that in the 
course of three years the current money of Ireland, 
from five hundred thousand pounds, was reduced 
to less than two. And at present, I suppose, in 
a course of thirty years, it 1s absolutely nothing. 
Yet I know not how that opinion of the advance 
of riches in Ireland, which gave the Doctor so 
much indignation, seems still to continue; and 
gain ground with everybody. 

In short, this apprehension of the wrong bal- 
ance of trade, appears of such a nature that it dis- 
covers itself wherever one is out of humor with 
the ministry, or is in low spirits; and as it can 
never be refuted by a particular detail of all the 
exports which counterbalance the imports,.it may 
here be proper to form a general argument, that 
may prove the impossibility of this event, so long 
as we preserve our people and our industry. 

Suppose four-fifths of all the money in Great 
Britain to be annihilated in one night, and the 
nation reduced to the.same condition with regard 
to specie, as in the reigns of the Harrys and Ed- 
wards, what would be the consequence? Must 
not the price of alllabor and commodities sink in 
proportion, and everything be sold as cheap as 
they were in those ages? 

What nation could then dispute with us in any 
foreign market, or pretend to navigate or to sell 
manufactures at the same price, which to us would 
afford sufficient profit? In how little time, there- 
fore, must this bring back the money which we 
had lost, and raise us to the level of all the 
neighboring nations? Where, after we have 
arrived, we immediately lose the advantage of 
the cheapness of labor and commodities, and the 
further flowing in of money is stopped by our 
fullness and repletion. 

Again, suppose that all the money of Great 
Britain were multiplied five-fold in a night, must 
not the contrary effect follow? Must not all labor 
and commodities rise to such an exorbitant height 
that no neighboring nations could afford to buy 
from us.—‘* The Philosophical Works of David 
Hume,’ Vol. I11., Essay V. 
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4. THE REGULATION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


We have attempted to explain the nature and purpose of international trade. 
While in its fundamental nature it is like the home trade, it has been subjected to 
special regulation in all ages and all lands, and this most significant fact merits our 
attention. ) 

When we pass in review the various forms which the regulation of international 
trade has taken, we find at least four dominant underlying motives. First, one 
object of regulation has been to prevent intercourse with foreigners or to reduce it 
toaminimum. Ancient nations, like the Greeks and the Hebrews, dreaded contact 
of any sort with the outside world, and opposed foreign commerce because it estab- 
lished connections with foreigners. ‘The purpose was the development of nation- 
ality, and the purpose was a good one; nor can we say that under the circumstances 
which actually existed there was not a large measure of justification for the policy 
of exclusion. ‘That, however, is too large a subject for discussion in this connection. 
The second purpose of. regulation was revenue. Sometimes exports and imports 
have been equally taxed. This was the case in Athens in classical antiquity. At 
present England regulates international trade by means of taxation for the sake of 
national revenues, carefully avoiding a taxation which would give home producers 
an advantage over foreign competitors. This policy is usually called free trade, 
but writers like Mr. Henry George and Mr. Thomas G. Shearman insist that it is 
not real free trade, which would interpose no obstacles between nations in their 
commercial dealings, but on the contrary make them as unobstructed as they are 
among the citizens of our various commonwealths in the United States.” These 
writers distinguish between a tariff for revenue, and free trade. 

A third object of regulation, one which was dominant in the later middle ages, 
was the accumulation of a supply of the precious metals by means of a possible 
balance of trade. This was the policy of the Mercantilists, a school of writers and 
statesmen of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The nations of the world were for the most part inadequately supplied with 
the precious metals, and the problem of countries like England, Prussia and 
France, having no mines of their own, was how to secure the gold and silver 
urgently needed for monetary purposes. There was a justification for the attempt 
of these nations to secure the needed supply of the precious metals, and the 
economic doctrines developed by the advocates of this policy of the regulation 
were in the main sound, although they included many exaggerations. 

The fourth object sought to be achieved by the regulation of international trade 
is the protection of domestic producers against foreign competitors by taxes laid on 
imports, so as not to shut off importation altogether, but to render it more difficult 
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and to afford an advantage to domestic capital and home labor, so as to build up | 


manufactures in the protected country. This we call protectionism. It resembles 
the third object, and yet differs from it in important particulars. Mercantilism 
sought as an end the importation of the precious metals, and manufactures were 
encouraged as a means. Modern protectionism professes to have at heart the inter- 
ests of agriculture and the interests of labor equally, whereas Mercantilism aimed to 
keep the price of agricultural products and labor low, in order thereby to cheapen 
manufactured articles and thus gain an advantage over other nations in inter- 
national trade. (1) 





for manufactures and commerce to have been es- 
sentially just, as leading the nations into the main 
avenues of general social development. If the 


4. THE REGULATION 
TIONAL TRADE. 


OF INTERNA- 


(1) The Mercantile System.—And yet, if we 
regard the question from the highest point of view 
of philosophic history, we must pronounce the 
universal enthusiasm of this second modern phase 


thought of the period, instead of being impelled 
by contemporary circumstances, could have been 
guided by sociological prevision, it must have 
entered with zeal upon the same path which it 
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empirically selected. The organization of agricul- 
turalindustry could not at that period make any 
marked progress, for the direction of its opera- 
tions was still in the hands of the feudal class, 
which could not in general, really learn the habits 
of industrial life, or place itself in sufficient har- 
mony with the workers on its domains. The in- 
dustry of the towns had to precede that of the 
country, and the latter had to be developed mainly 
through the indirect action of the former. And it 
is plain that it was in the life of the manufacturing 
proletariat, whose labors are necessarily the most 
continuous and the most social, that a systematic 
discipline could at a later period be first applied, to 
‘be afterwards extended to the rural popula- 
tions. 

That the efforts of governments for the further- 
ance of manufactures and commerce were really 
effective towards that end is admitted by Adam 
Smith, and cannot reasonably be doubted, though 
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- free trade doctrinaires have often denied it. Tech- 
nical skill must have been promoted by their 
encouragements, whilst new forms of national 
production were fostered by attracting workmen 
from other countries, and by lightening the bur- 
den of taxation on struggling industries. Com- 
munication and transport by land and sea were 
more rapidly improved with a view to facilitate 
traffic; and, not the least important effect, the 
social dignity of the industrial professions was en- 
hanced relatively to that of the classes before ex- 
clusively dominant. 

It has often been asked to whom the foundation 
of the mercantile system, in.the region whether of 
thought or of practice, is to be attributed. But 
the question admits of no absolute answer. That 
mode of conceiving economic facets arises spon- 
taneously in unscientific minds, and ideas sug- 
gested by it are to be found in the Greek and 
Latin writers. The policy which it dictates was, 
as we have shown, inspired by the situation of the 
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European nations at the opening of the modern 
period. 

Such a policy had been already in some degree 
practiced in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
thus preceding any formal exposition or defense 
of its speculative basis. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century 
it began to exercise a widely extended influence. 
Charles V. adopted it, and his example contrib- 
uted much to its predominance. Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth conformed their measures to it. 
The leading states soon entered on a universal 
competition, in which each power brought into 
play all its political and financial resources for the 
purpose of securing to itself manufacturing and 
commercial preponderance. 

Through almost the whole of the seventeenth 
century the prize, so far as commerce was con- 
cerned, remained in the possession of Holland, 
Italy having lost her former ascendancy by the 
opening of the new maritime routes, and by her 
political misfortunes, and Spain and Germany 
being depressed by protracted wars and internal 
dissensions. 

The admiring envy of Holland felt by English 
politicians and economists appears in such 
writers as Raleigh, Mun, Child, and Temple; and 
how strongly the same spectacle acted on French 
policy is shown by a well-known letter of Colbert 
to M. de Pomponne, ambassador to the Dutch 
States. Cromwell, by the Navigation Act, which 
destroyed the carrying trade of Holland and 
founded the English empire of the sea, and 
Colbert, by his whole economic policy, domestic 
and international, were the chief practical repre- 
sentatives of the mercantile system. 

From the latter great statesman the Italian 
publicist Mengotti gave to that system the name 
of Colbertismo; but it would be an error to con- 
sider the French minister as having absolutely ac- 
cepted its dogmas. He regarded his measures as 
temporary only, and spoke of protective duties 
as crutches by the help of which manufactur- 
ers might learn to walk and then throw them 
away. 

The policy of exclusions had been previously 
pursued by Sully, partly with a view to the accu- 
mulation of a royal treasure, but chiefly from his 
special enthusiasm for agriculture, and his dislike 
of the introduction of foreign luxuries as detri- 
mental to the national character. 

Colbert’s tariff of 1664 not merely simplified 
but considerably reduced the existing duties; 
the tariff of 1667 indeed increased them, but 
that was really a political measure directed 
against the Dutch. It seems certain that France 
owed in a large measure to his policy the 
vast development of trade and manufactures 
which so much impressed the imagination of 
contemporary Europe, and of which we hear 
so much from English writers of the time of 
Petty. 

But this policy had also undeniably its dark 
side. Industry was forced by such systematic 
regulation to follow invariable courses, instead , 
of adapting itself to changing tastes and popular 
demand. Nor was it free to simplify the pro-| 
césses of production, or to introduce increased | 
division of labor and improved appliances. Spon-. 
taneity, initiation, and invention were repressed 
or discouraged, and thus ulterior, sacrificed in a/ 
great measure to immediate results.—‘‘Aistory of 
Political Economy,” by John Kells Ingram,LL.D., | 
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5h) PROTEGHIONISM: 


The arguments advanced for protectionism in modern times are various, but the 
line of argumentation which appeals to the present author as the strongest is that 
which has been ably sketched by Frederick List, a German author and statesman of 
the middle of this century, who resided in our own couutry for several years, where, 
as he states, he learned his best lessons from the great book of life. List returned 
to Germany after his sojourn among us, and became the great German apostle of a 
protective tariff. It is thus that he unites in a striking way these two great nations. 

List’s thought was historical. He denied that any one policy could be a sound 
policy for all ages and all lands, and thus he at once attacked what is called abso- 
lutism of theory. Free trade was not always right, nor was it always wrong ; simi- 
larly the doctrine of protectionism could not be advocated as a doctrine which would 
be desirable in every part of the world. Nations passed through various stages in 
their evolution, he claimed, and the national regulation of commerce on the fron- 
tiers should correspond with the stage of evolution actually attained. In the early 
agricultural stage of evolution, free trade was desirable on account of the stimulus 
afforded to a primitive people by contact with richer and more advanced peoples and 
the consumption of their products. 

Later, however, a country with natural facilities for manufactures would evince 
a disposition itself to engage extensively in manufactures, and it should be 
encouraged therein by protection against the competition of the industries of more 
advanced countries. Finally, as time went on development would proceed and a 
stage of evolution be reached where free trade would again be the sound policy. 
Germany and the United States had, in the first half of this century, List main- 
tained, reached the manufacturing stage in which a protective tariff was needed, 
whereas England had reached the manufacturing and commercial stage in which 
free trade was the best national policy, and ardent German protectionist as he was, 
he stoutly maintained that were he an Englishman he would be a free trader.(1) 

Russia in her policy to-day affords a remarkable illustration of List’s theory. 
Eastern Siberia is in a primitive condition, and in that part of Russia, free trade 
prevails, while in other parts of the empire, more advanced, a protective policy is 
pursued. The authority for this statement is Mr. Stephen Bonsal, who in an article 
on ‘‘Kastern Siberia,’? in Harper's Monthly for July, 1898, uses these words : 
‘Fast of Irkutsk to-day Siberia is open to the trade of the world, with none, or 
next to none, of the tariff restrictions which are enforced in other portions of the 
empire. This freedom of trade is recognized by the government as more favorable 
to the development and growth of its new empire on the Pacific, and the protective 
system will not be introduced for many years to come.”’ 

Frederick List’s idea of protection as an educational measure is one which has 
met with much favor from Americans, among whom the late President Garfield 
may be mentioned, and it is said that List himself owed much toourown Alexander 
Hamilton, who, in his great state paper on “‘ Manufactures,’’? worked out a system 
of protection, not for all lands and all ages, but for the United States in his own 
day. 





5. PROTECTIONISM. 


(1) Stages in Industrial Evolution and Pro- 
tectionism.—In the economical development of 
nations by means of external trade, four periods 
must be distinguished. In the first, agriculture is 
encouraged by the importation of manufactured 
articles, and by the exportation of its own prod- 
ucts; in the second, manufactures begin to in- 
crease athome, whilst the importation of foreign 
manufacturers to some extent continues; in the 


third, home manufactures mainly supply domestic 
consumption and the internal markets; finally, in 
the fourth, we see the exportation upon a large 
scale of manufactured products, and the importa- 
tion of raw materials and agricultural products. 

The system of import duties being considered as 
a mode of assisting the economical development 
of a nation, by regulating its external trade, must 
constantly take as a rule the principle of the in- 
dustrial education of the country. 

To encourage agriculture by the aid of protect- 
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ive duties is vicious policy; for agriculture can be 
encouraged only by promoting manufacturing in- 
dustry; and the exclusion of raw materials and 
agricultural products from abroad, has no other 
result than toimpede the rise of national manu- 
factures. 

The economical education of a country of infe- 
rior intelligence and culture, or one thinly popu- 
lated, relatively to the extent and the fertility of 
its territory, is effected most certainly by free 
trade with more advanced, richer, and more indus- 
trious nations. Every commercial restriction in 
such a country aiming at the increase of manufac- 
tures, is premature, and will prove detrimental, 
not only to civilization in general, but the prog- 
ress of the nation in particular. If its intellectual, 
political, and economical education, under the 
operation of free trade, has advanced so far that 
the importation of foreign manufactures and the 
want of markets for its own products has become 
an obstacle to its ulterior development, then only 
can protective measures be justified. 

A nation without extensive territory and of 
otherwise limited resources, which does not con- 
trol the mouths of its rivers, or which has not suit- 
able boundaries, cannot resort to the protective 
system, or at least cannot employ it with full suc- 
cess. It must be first enlarged by way of conquest 
or negotiation. 

Manufacturing industry is concerned with so 
many branches of science and art,it implies so 
much experience, practice and adaptation, that 
the industrial training and education of a country 
can proceed but slowly. All excessive or prema- 
ture protection is expiated by a diminution of 
national prosperity. : 

No commercial policy is more dangerous and 
reprehensible than a sudden resort to absolute 
prohibition of foreign products. It may, however, 
_ be justified when a country, separated from others 
by a long war, finds itself almost in a compulsory 
state of prohibitions in regard to foreign products, 
and under the absolute necessity of offering a high 
premium to the industry‘which will enable it to 
supply its own wants. 

The return from such a condition must be by 
gradual transition from the prohibitive to the pro- 
tective system, and shouid be effected by means of 
duties fixed by anticipation and decreasing grad- 
ually. On the other hand, a nation which is to 
pass from free trade to the protective system should 
commence with low duties to be afterward raised 
by degrees according to a suitable scale. 

Duties thus fixed by anticipation must be strictly 
maintained by the government; it must be careful 
not to diminish them before the appointed time, 
and equally careful to raise them if they should 
prove insufficient. 

Duties upon imports so high as absolutely to ex- 
clude foreign competition are prejudicial to the 
country which adopts them ; for they suppress all 
rivalry between domestic and foreign manufac- 
turers, and encourage indolence among the former. 

When, under the rule of suitable and progressive 
duties, the manufactures of a country do not 
thrive, it is an evidence that the country does not 
yet possess the conditions requisite to a manufac- 
turing people. ; 

Duties designed to favor an industry should 
never be put so low as to endanger the existence 
of the latter from foreign competition. It should 
be arule to preserve what exists—to protect na- 
tional industry in its trunk and in its roots. 

Foreign competition should not have more than 
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its share in the annual increase of consumption. 
Duties should be raised when foreign commodities 
supply the greatest part or the whole of the in- 
creased annual consumption. 

A country like England, which is far in advance 
of allits competitors, cannot better maintain and 
extend its manufacturing and commercial industry 
than by a trade as free as possible from all re- 
straints. For such a country the cosmopolitan 
and the national principle are one and the same 
thing. 

This explains the favor with which the most en- 
lightened economists of England regard free 
trade, andthe reluctance of the wise and prudent 
of other countries to adopt this principle in the 
actual state of the world. , 

A quarter of a century since the prohibitive and 
protective system of England operated to her det- 
riment and to the advantage of her rivals. 

Nothing could be more prejudicial to England 
than her restrictions upon the importation of raw 
material and food. 

Union of customs and commercial treaties are 
the most efficient means of facilitating national 
exchanges. 

But treaties of commerce are legitimate and 
durable only when the advantages are reciprocal. 
They are fatal and illegitimate when they sacrifice 
one country to another; when one country, to 
purchase advantage for its agriculture, sacrifices a 
manufacturing industry already well advanced ; 
such a treaty was that of Methuen, a compact in 
which one party took the lion’s share. 

The treaty concluded between England and 
France in 1786 was one of those leonine treaties. 
And all the propositions made since by England 
and France to other countries are of the same 
nature. : 

If protective duties enhance for a time the price 
of domestic manufactures, they secure afterwards 
lower prices by means of internal competition ; for 
an industry that has reached its full development 
can safely reduce its prices far below those which 
were necessary to ensure its growth, and thus save! 
to its consumers the whole expense of transporta- 
tion and the whole profits of trade, which are 
consequent upon imports of the same articles from 
other countries. > 

The loss occasioned by protective duties con- 
sists, after all, only in values; whilst the country 
thus acquires a power by which it is enabled to 
produce a great mass of values. This loss in 
values must be considered as the price of the 
industrial training of the country. 

Protective duties upon manufactured products 
do not press heavily upon the agriculture of a 
country. By the development of manufacturing 
industry, the wealth, population, consumption 
of agricultural products, rent, and exchangeable 
value of real estate are vastly increased, whilst 
the manufactured products consumed by farmers 
gradually fallin price. The gain, thus realized, 
exceeds, in the proportion of ten to one, the loss 
which agriculturalists incur by the transient rise 
of manufactured products. 

Internal and external trade flourish alike under 
the protective system ; these have no importance 
but among nations supplying their own wants 
by their own manufacturing industry, consuming 
their own agricultural products, and purchasing 
foreign raw materials and commodities with the 
surplus of their manufactured articles.—‘‘ National 
System of Political Economy,” by Frederick List, 
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6. PROTECTIONISM (Continued). 


List placed the doctrine of protectionism on a scientific foundation which is 
approved by modern economics, and for this he deserves great'credit. He recog- 
nized that the problem of a protective tariff could never be solved by a discussion of 
purely abstract principles alleged to be forever and everywhere valid. The entire 
question was not an absolute one, mathematical in nature, but an historical and 
relative one; in other words, a question of policy, for a particular nation at a 
particular period of its evolution. List thus anticipated much that we find in 
modern economic thought, as may be seen by a comparison of his views with those 
expressed in the ‘‘Statement of Principles’? adopted by the American Economic 
Association at its first meeting at Saratoga in September, 1885, which included as 
No. 4 this declaration: ‘‘In the study of the industrial and commercial policy of 
governments we take no partisan attitude. We believe in a progressive develop- 
ment of economic conditions which must be met by a corresponding development 
of legislative policy.’’ The association was composed of free-traders and protec- 
tionists and yet no objection was urged at the time against this statement. While 
for reasons which cannot now be considered, the entire Statement of Principles 
has since been dropped by the American Economic Association, it is probable that 
economists to-day would give a very general adhesion to the statement quoted as a 
practical policy. The discussion would largely turn upon what period in evolution 
had been reached and what step could be taken at a given moment. 

One of the main points in List’s argumentation relates to what we now call the 
protection of infant industries, the “protection-to-infant industries’’ argument. 
The kind of a tariff which has this in view we may call an educational tariff. The 
position taken as this: A country in an early stage of its development may have 
superior material advantages for various lines of industry, but the initial difficulties 
may be so great that the competing industries of older countries are able to crush 
attempts to develop these industries, thereby reserving for themselves. exclusive 
economic privileges. In such cases the young industries may be protected by a 
tariff on foreign imports until they are fairly established. The tax paid is like that 
incurred in the education of the young. List objected to the cosmopolitan political 
economy of Adam Smith that account was taken of exchange values only while 
the significance of the education of national powers failed to secure apprecia- 
tion. (1 

The importance of a diversified national industrial life is suggested by the dis- 
cussion of an educational tariff. One object sought in the development of such 
industries as may be especially adapted to a country is in order to secure a desirable 
diversification of industry. It may be readily conceded, even by those who take the 
free-trade position for the United States at the present time, that a diversification of 
industries is important, although this must have its limits, for surely no one can 
claim that necessarily eleven thousand different pursuits will give us a really richer 
and higher form of civilization than ten thousand five hundred. What is wanted is 
sufficient diversity for the employment of all peculiar talents and for ample division 
of labor and codperation. The point at a given moment for a definite country is 
this: Is a protective tariff requisite to secure desirable diversification of industry ? 

One point urged by List is of fundamental importance and it is this: Free-trade 
to secure its best results assumes peace between nations. ‘List, indeed, goes so far 
as to assert plainly that could perpetual international peace among nations be 
guaranteed, the case of free-trade would have to be granted. These are his words: 
“Tf weassume . . . an universal association or federation of all nations asa 
guarantee of perpetual peace, the principle of free-trade among nations would be 
fully established. The less an individual is restricted in the pursuit of well-being, 
the richer and more numerous those with whom he is in relations, the wider is the 
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scope of his activity, the easier and more effective will be the employment of the 
faculties with which nature has endowed him in the improvement of his condition, 
and the more available to the same end will be his acquired knowledge and talents, 


and all other powers which may be at his disposal. 


districts and provinces. 


As with individuals, so with 


It would be folly to maintain that commercial union is less 


advantageous than interior custom-houses would be to the United States of North 
America, to the provinces of France and to those of the German confederation. 

meus Suppose a similar association among all the nations of the world, 
and the liveliest imagination could not fancy the sum of human well-being and 
enjoyment which it would procure for the human family.” * 





6. PROTECTIONISM (Continued). 


(1) Protection to Infant Industries.—The most 
important exceptional case is that—recognized by J. 
S. Mill—of “protecting duties imposed temporarily 
in hopes of naturalizing a foreign industry, in itself 
perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the coun- 
try.” Ofcourse, such a duty, if needed and effec- 
tive, imposes a tax on the consumers of the article 
protected. But it is quite possible that the cost 
thus incurred may be compensated to the com- 
munity by the ultimate economic gain accruing 
from the domestic production of acommodity pre- 
viously imported; while yet the initial outlay, that 
would be required to establish the industry without 
protection, could not be expected to be ultimately 
remunerative to any private capitalists who under- 
took it. This would be the case if the difficulties 
of introducing the industry were of such a kind 
that when once overcome by the original intro- 
ducers, they would no longer exist for others, or 
would exist in a much smaller degree. since in that 
case, almost as soon as the industry began to be 
profitable, competition within the country would 
tend to bring down prices to a point at which they 
would be remunerative to the later comers, but not 
to the introducers of the industry who had borne 
the initial sacrifices. 

It may be convenient to illustrate this by con- 
templating a particular hypothetical case. Sup- 
pose then that a trade is at present carried on 
between a mainly agricultural district (A) and a 
largely manufacturing district (M), in which M 
sends manufactures to A in exchange for corn: 
while yet Aisin respect of natural resources not 
materially less adapted for the manufactures in 
question than M. And for simplicity, we will 
further suppose that there is no material difference 
in the average returns to labor (of the same qual- 
ity) and capital in the two districts respectively; 
and that the new manufactures can be established 
in A by means of floating capital which would 
otherwise be mainly employed in corn-growing. 
It is evident, then, that the employment of this 
capital in manufactures rather than corn-growing 
will be economically advantageous to the two dis- 
tricts taken together if the saving it causes in the 
cost of carriage of corn and manufactures is not 
outweighed by a loss of some other kind. And it 
seems likely that this will be the case, provided (1) 
that the superiority of A over M in the production 
of corn falls decidedly short of the degree that 
would render it profitable for the latter to pay the 
whole expense of a trade in corn from the former; 
and (2) that no such advantages from division of 
labor would be gained by the aggregation of all 
the manufactures in M, as would materially out- 








weigh the gain in effectiveness of A’s labor, which 
may be expected to result from the new opportu- 
nities of producing profitably various kinds of 
agricultural produce, not well adapted for trans- 
portation, and generally from the greater variety 
of occupations opened by the change. 

Supposing then that in this way there would be 
a net gain to the community in the long run, from 
the introduction of the manufacture into A, it is 
further apparent that the intervention of Govern- 
ment, by protective duties or otherwise, will be 
needed in order to realize this gain, if a private 
undertaker would have no prospect of securing a 
share of it sufficient to compensate him for the dis- 
advantages against which he would have to strug- 
gle, under open competition, during the earlier 


| years of his undertaking. Among such initial 


disadvantages the most important appear to be the 
following: 

(1) The difficulty of obtaining the requisite 
skilled labor without paying an extra price for it. 

(2) The difficulty of establishing a business con- 
nection; likely to be aggravated by 

(3) The danger of a combination of manufac- 
turers in M, who may lower their prices temporar- 
ily to ruin their rivals in A. 

(4) The difficulty of effecting simultaneously 
all the industrial changes required for the commer- 
cial success of any one branch of manufacture; 
(é.g.) the manufacturers in A may lose by having 
to obtain instruments or materials from M, or some 
neighboring region, while yet A may be no less 
well fitted for the production of such instruments 
and materials. 

If on these or other grounds the manufacturer in 
A would have to incur a considerable temporary 
loss, it is easy to show that he may not be able 
to obtain adequate compensation by the share he 
could secure of the subsequent gain to society, when 
the manufacture is firmly established. For this 
gain willconsist chiefly in the saving of the cost 
of transport of manufactures; but of this he would 
be only likely to secure a portion for ashort time; 
since, after he had overcome his initial disadvan- 
tages, he would probably have to transfer a part 
of the saved cost to the consumer in lowered 
prices, in order to drive the manufacturers of M 
out of his home market; and he would only enjoy 
his remaining extra profit for a short time, before 
it would begin to be reduced by the competition of 
new men free from the burden of the initial disad- 
vantages. 

Under these circumstances, the imposition of a 
protective duty on manufactures in A for a certain 
time, sufficient to induce private capitalists to 
undertake the manufacture, may be a profitable 
outlay for the community as a whole, resembling 


*List’s System of National Economy, Book ii., Chap. I. 
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the payment of guaranteed interest on the capital 
of a new railway; except that in the case of a pro- 
tective duty the outlay is defrayed by the con- 
sumers of the article protected, and ought to be 
considered, in the adjustment of taxation, as a 
special tax on this class of persons. 

I have never seen any serious attempt to show 
by general economic reasoning that the case above 
analyzed, in which the most enlightened private 
enterprise would fail to turn to account an impor- 
tant opportunity of industrial improvement, is one 
that cannot occur; or to show that if it did occur, 
a ‘‘protecting duty continued for a reasonable 
time’’ would never be ‘‘the least inconvenient 
mode” in which a nation could ‘‘tax itself’? to 
defray the cost of the improvement. What Free 
Traders usually urge against this as a practical 
conclusion is that experience shows that such a 
duty when once imposed is not likely to be taken 
off—that the protection designed ‘to be temporary 
will practically become permanent. And I admit 
fully the force of this appeal to experience; but the 
consideration thus adduced does not strictly belong 
to economic theory: It is a political argument, the 
use of which tacitly concedes the economic correct- 
ness of the protectionists’ reasoning. 

So far we have been considering temporary pro- 
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tection as a means of introducing an advantageous 
change in industry. But it is theoretically possi: 
ble that 1t may be similarly useful to prevent an 
inexpedient change. It is conceivable that under 
open competition a certain industry—e.g¢. wheat- 
growing—established in one district (A) may 
become temporarily so unprotitable as to be aban- 
doned, in consequence of an important advantage 
enjoyed by the corresponding industry in another 
district (B); while at the same time this advantage 
may be so transient, as for instance if it consists in 
a natural fertility that tends to be rapidly ex- 
hausted—that after a very limited period the same 
industry will tend to be revived again'in B. In 
this case it is manifestly possible that the loss on 
the whole through the waste of capital involved in 
the two changes may outweigh the gain from the 
greater cheapness of the products of the industry 
during the interval between the changes: so that 
it would be on the whole profitable to A and B 
together to maintain the industry by protection. 
It must, however, be admitted that, actually, the 
difficulty of definitely forecasting future changes 
of industry, would at best render this application 
of protection a highly speculative employment of 
social capital.—‘' 7he Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,” by H. Sidgwick, Book IIl. Chap. V. 
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THE NATURE AND PURPOSES OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE.—The Advantages of Inter- 
national Trade Similar to Those Effected by Exchanges Within the Nation. 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSES OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE (Continued). 
of International Trade Imports, not Exports. 
The Balance of Trade in Itself Indicative of Neither Prosperity 





The Purpose 


THE REGULATION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE.—Various Forms of Regulation. 
The Historical Argument. 
INFANT INDUSTRIES AND DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What do we understand by international trade? How does it resemble domestic trade? In 


what respects does tt*differ ? 


2. What measures the gain of international trade ? 


emphasize exports rather than imports ? 


What is it which determines exchanges ? 


What ts tt which leads us so frequently to 


How does it happen that the United States and Egypt both have large favorable balances of 
trade? Is there reason to think that as the wealth of the United States increases our balance of trade 
will become a permanently unfavorable balance of trade? If so, why? Lf not, why not? 


4... What different objects have nations had in the regulation of international trade ? 
difference between free trade and a tariff for revenue only? 


protectionism. 


What ts the 
Contrast mercantilism and modern 


5. Who was Frederick List? What was the native of his argument in favor of protectionism ? 
What American protectionists have had similar views? Have you observed any tendency recently to 
place protectionism upon a different basis? What modern country follows in a measure List’s ideas ? 

6. What do you understand by an ‘‘ educational” tariff? Is a protective tariff necessary to pro- 
duce diversification in the industrial life of the United States? What ts the bearing of war upon the 
tariff controversy ? 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


1. An examination of the effects of cheap labor in Japan and China upon wages in the United 
States, first, under free trade, second, under protection. 
. The relation between imports and exports. 
Significance of ‘‘the Balance of Trade.”’ 
Various methods of regulating international trade. 
General arguments for and against protection. 
6. Results of protection upon various industries. 
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7. PROTECTIONISM (Concluded). 


We have already seen that nationality is of importance in the discussion of pro- 
tectionism, because there is always the possibility of war between nations, and war 
means interference with international division of labor. International trade adjusts 
itself to conditions in time of peace which are disturbed in time of war, and this 
disturbance means painful disorganization of the forces of laborand capital. An illus- 
tration is afforded by the so-called ‘‘cotton famine’ in the north of England during 
our Civil War. Previously to that event an international division of labor had been 
effected in such manner that our South grew raw cotton which was manufactured 
in England, but the war cut off the supply of raw material from the English mills 
and occasioned great distress among the English operatives, while the South found 
the absence of manufactures a source of weakness. About this disadvantage of war 
there can well be no doubt. It weakens by so much the argument for free trade. 
The question remains, however, whether or not the advantages of international 
trade nevertheless exceed its disadvantages. (To this an affirmative answer is given 
alike by protectionists and free traders, because even the former do not desire an 
abolition of international trade but simply a regulation of it. Then this further 
question has to be answered : Is a protective tariff a remedy for the disturbances in 
international trade caused by war? Or to what extent is it a remedy? How, 
for example, would England have escaped her distress if she had a tariff on imported 
cotton? Would a different sort of protective tariff from that which we have actually 
had in this country have given the South manufactures previously to the Civil War? 
Or must an explanation of the absence of manufactures in that section be sought 
for in other causes? Slavery, for example? ‘These questions our limited space will 
not allow us to consider in these pages, but it is hoped they will be pondered and 
discussed by the students of this course. 

But more should be said about nationality, for even List did not put the case 
strongly enough. The human race advances through nations and this would seem to 
be the divine order. The cosmopolitan free trade argument must be rejected alike 
by protectionists and thoughtful free traders. The best thing we of the United 
States can do for the world is to build up the strongest nation possible, and by 
strongest is meant not merely in physical powers, but in intellectual and spiritual 
development. What we should strive to do is to cultivate most fully all our 
national powers, doing so, of course, with due regard to other nations and in order 
to benefit humanity. The true questions are these: Is protection ever a help in 
the development of nationality? If so, under what conditions? Is ita help under 
the circumstances which exist in the United States to-day ? 

Closely connected with the subject of nationality we have the argument for a 
protective tariff based on military grounds. We may call a tariff which has in view 
national defense against foreign foes, a Wltary Defense Tariff. It is admitted even 
by the great founder of the English school, Adam Smith, that military defense must 
take precedence of cheap goods and if a tariff is needed on any articles, important 
in war, in order to secure an ample supply in time of war, there is little room for 
discussion as to its advisability. Gunpowder, arms, sail cloth and articles of this 
kind have been mentioned in this connection. We have to ask whether or not ina 
concrete case a protective tariff is required on military grounds. And we cannot 
answer the question fully until we consider the advantages of government manufac- 
tures of the requisites of war, as compared with the advantages of a protective tariff 
to encourage private. manufacturers to produce the commodities which may be 
needed in war. Our own government uses both methods. 

Another kind of a tariff we may call a Social Tariff. It isa tariff designed to 
promote. the interests of some class, the welfare of which is of special concern to 
society. Under this head we must consider especially the wage-earners. It is fre- 
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quently held that high wages require us to give to our manufacturers an amount of 
protection sufficient to counterbalance the difference between American wages and 
European wages. ‘This question will receive treatment later. Mr. W. E. H. 
Lecky in his important, even if one-sided work, ‘‘Democracy and Liberty’ sug- 
gests that it might perhaps have been worth while to retain the protective tariff 
on agricultural products in England, in order to maintain the strong economic posi- 
tion of the land-owning classes upon which English political society largely rests. 
Precisely similar arguments have been urged in behalf of the tariff which Germany 
has laid upon imported agricultural products. This subject is further treated by the 
author in his “Problems of To-day’ in which this last sort of protective tariff is 
designated as a Relief Tariff. 

Another kind: of tariff has been called by the author an Azstorzcal Continuzty 
Tarif. ‘This means that in our tariff policy we cannot neglect the past, but must 
have due regard to interests which have developed under the protection of our tariff 
taxes. This is both right and expedient. One of the most serious mistakes which 
can be made in national policy is to proceed without reference to the past out of 
which the present proceeds. However, the caution that we must proceed carefully 
does not mean that we must not move at all; nor are we to think that in changes 
we can altogether escape pain; progress implies suffering of the present for the 


future, butit is for us to reduce this suffering to its lowest terms. (1) 
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7. PROTECTIONISM (Concluded). 


(1) Nationality and Protection. — Napoleon 
found France, Italy, Belgium, and Austria inde- 
pendent kingdoms, with custom-houses on their 
_ outposts. When they became component parts of 
his empire, he abolished these obstacles to internal 
commerce and introduced free trade throughout 
its limits. Now, the inquiry of the free-trader is, 
how can the advantage, the gain of exchanges, 
depend upon the accident whether the parties to 
it are or are not citizens of the same political 
entity? 

The answer to the question is tolerably obvious. 
On the supposition that France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Austria could become a homogeneous people, 
with common laws, language, institutions, and 
aspirations, the only true marks of nationality 
(and which, of course, were not realized, but which 
Napoleon affected to assume would be realized, in 
order to give his conquest the appearance of ra- 
tional statesmanship), there would then have been 
the economic conditions under which competition 
becomes effective, and labor and capital perfectly 
mobile. 

In all the empire the laborer moves freely to his 
work, and*his migration takes the place of an ex- 
change of products. The parties to the exchange 
may move out of the lines of the old political en- 
tity. By the assumption, both labor and capital 
would be transferred to the localities and the in- 
dustries within the empire—the new industrial 
entity which would have rendered them most effi- 
cient. There would, in due time, have been a 
vedistvibution of the population and a reorganiza- 
tion of industry. Taking the empire as a whole, 
there would have been the greatest annual product 
of the industry of its people. Without undertak- 
ing to forecast the changes in detail, it is evident 
that one or more of these states would have suf- 
fered a drainage of population and a diminution 
of capital which, as a@ state, might have crippled 
it and reduced its relative importance, but which, 
asa component part of the empire, was of no sort 
of consequence. These changes, when become 
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permanent, would have given great and pow- 
erful strength to the empire. If, now, it is again 
broken up into separate kingdoms, it will be seen 
that this régime of free trade within the limits 
of the empire has degraded or ruined some of 
them. 

In rearranging, for the best advantages, the in- 
dustrial forces of the empire on new lines, some of 
the areas of territory which constituted the origi- 
nal states would have been denuded of portions of 
their money and men,drawn offinto new fields. As 
parts of theempire, such inhabitants as remained 
in these areas of reduced production could recoup 
themselves by sentiments of pride and patriotism 
which terminated in the national prosperity. If 
they expected to reap economic results, they 
would have to move into some other part of the 
empire. 

When the geographical subdivision again became 
a separate political entity, and the old political 
lines were restored, it might simply find itselt 
hopelessly poor, and, to recover its status quo, be 
compelled to recall its men and money by impos- 
ing the old duties and setting up the old lines of 
custom-houses. All of which shows that free trade 
may be a good policy between the members of 
certain kinds of industrial groups, and bad policy 
between other kinds. The group may gain, but a 
specific member may lose. The very fact that the 
nations of the earth are of all sizes, shapes, physi- 
cal resources, and ethnical characteristics, shows 
that they were not formed by economical or indus- 
trial but by political and social motives. Political 
motives dam up productive forces in certain pools; 
free trade, operating on industrial motives, draws 
them down to a certain water-level. It is mani- 
fest that the drainage may uncover one or more 
of them. The political motive fills them with 
men—the industrial motive may empty them. 
Non-competing nations will gain, because they 
need not occupy the same level; competing nations 
may be drained to the bottom and emptied of 
productive agencies—labor and capital, men and 
money.—Henry M. Hoyt ‘ Protection vs. Free 
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S.: -FREE- TRADE: 


We discuss under free trade a tariff for revenue for only. It is unfortunate that 
the limits of these articles preclude a treatment of absolute free trade, but as it is 
our readers must be referred for a presentation of the arguments in favor of an 
abolition of all duties on imported commodities to Henry George’s book ‘‘Protec- 
tion or Free Trade’ and Mr. Thomas G. Shearman’s article on ‘‘ Free Trade”’ in 
the Bliss’s Excyclopedia of Social Reform. 

A tariff for revenue only is one which aims to leave home producers where they 
would be without any tariff so far as foreign competitors are concerned. As 
Mr. Shearman points out, it has its effect on home producers and it tends in the 
direction of monopoly, as the tax makes 
a larger capital than would otherwise be 
requisite, necessary in order to become a 
successful dealer in the tax imported com- 
modities ; nevertheless it is the sort of 
tariff which interfered least with interna- 
tional competition, and probably tsage will 
long continue to designate such a tariff, free 
trade even if the term is not strictly appli- 
cable. ee 

When we review the arguments in favor 
of free trade we find that the cause has 
been weakened by false arguments. Free 
traders in the past have been too much 
inclined to discuss the question on purely 
abstract grounds, and the abstract argu- 
ments advanced have in too many cases them- 
selves been unsound. It is surely better 
to bring the discussion down out of the clouds 
to the solid earth. It must be discussed 

Prof. Simion N. Patten, University of Pennsylvania. historically. List may have made many 
mistakes, but his main thought is correct. 

Free trade has been too often urged on Jadssez-faire grounds. It is said that 
government should neither interfere nor participate in industrial affairs, and conse- 
quently it should not on these general grounds protect domestic manufactures. But 
this is pure dogmatism. If such protection promotes the general welfare, why 
should not government grant it? Why should it do a thousand and one other 
things which it does and leave this undone? No one has ever told us. The free 
trade argument for a passive policy of government tends to drive into the ranks of 
the protectionists, all those who, like Prof. Simon N. Patten of the University 
of Pennsylvania, adhere to an active policy. But there is no necessary connection 
between a passive policy of government and free trade, and praise must be accorded 
to Prof. Henry C. Adams. for his effort to dissociate them. No country at the 
present time pursues a more active social policy than England, that one of the great 
nations which approximates most nearly to abstract free trade. Sometimes it is 
urged that a protective tariff is robbery, but does this deserve consideration? Is 
not then all taxation which is designed to promote the general welfare robbery ? 

Sometimes it is said that it is unconstitutional. If it were so, one could bea 
free trader and still say, it would be most unfortunate if nowhere in our country 
were lodged a power to adopt such regulation of international trade as we may 
deem desirable. But until it is so declared by a supreme court, this argument will - 


not become one with which we need seriously concern ourselves in a discussion of 
this kind. 
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One position taken by free traders at present is well stated by Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick in his Prznciples of Political Economy. (1) It is often said that free 
trade is sound in theory but bad in practice. Professor Sidgwick says that as an 
educational measure a protective tariff may be defended on theoretical grounds, but 
that the practical difficulties in the way of carrying out the idea are so great that the 
balance of the argument turns against protectionism. It is held by free traders 
generally that it is a scramble of special interests which gives form to a protective 
tariff and not a well digested policy in the general interest. If the reader follows 
up in detail the methods which have been adopted in the preparation of any one ot 
our protective tariff acts, he may be helped in the formation of a sound judgment 
on this point. Let him examine, for example, the article on ‘‘The Tariff Act of 
1897’? by Prof. F. W. Taussig in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for October 
1897. Is it, however, possible to appoint a tariff commission to formulate a tariff 
policy for us and take the whole question out of politics and the scramble of special 


interests. 





GS FREE PRADE: 


(1) Protectionism in Theory and in Practice. 
—‘‘Within each modern civilized community, free- 
dom of transit and residence, freedom in choice of 
acalling, freedom in the management of property 
and business—except so far as considerations of 
health come in—are now generally established : 
not, indeed, with absolute completeness, as we 
have already observed, but to an extent that con- 
stitutes a substantial victory for the system of 
natural liberty. But though the triumph of the 
the new Political Economy of the eighteenth 
century has been so striking as regards the in- 
ternal conditions of industry and trade, its failure 
to persuade the civilized world to remove similarly, 
barriers to international trade has been no less 
decided : not merely has universal free trade not 
yet arrived, but the most enthusiastic follower of 
Cobden can hardly persuade himself that the 
world is at present moving in that direction. 
Taking the world of West-European and American 
civilization as a whole, it is difficult to deny that 
the common sense of this civilized world has pro- 
nounced in favor of protection. 

_ Still, it may be said, this isnot a matter in which 
much deference is due to common sense when 
opposed to the clear demonstrations of science. 
On a question of mathematics we do not make 
Common Sense the court of appeal: and, in the 
view of ‘orthodox free-traders’ the proof of the 
universal expediency of free trade is held to be as 
evident and cogent as a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. ‘When I was asked,’ says Sir T. Farrer, 
‘to write something in defense of free trade, it 


seemed to me as if I had been asked to prove | 


Euclid’: and this utterance fairly represents the 
sentiments of the majority of educated English- 
men who regard themselves as competent to pro- 
nounce on economic questions. But such a 
statement strikingly illustrates the isolated posi- 
tion, at the present time, of free trade regarded 
from a theoretical point of view. For only a few 
fanatics would now use similar language in dis- 
cussing any other. particular application of the 
general doctrine of Jaissez faire: yet surely if the 
universal mischievousness, to the nations impos- 
ing them, of international barriers to trade is to be 
demonstrated like a conclusion of Euclid, it can 
only be by a method equally applicable to all cases 
of governmental interference for production. If we 








still held with the Physiocrats that the self-interest 
of individuals would always direct them to the 
industrial activities most conducive to the wealth 
and well-being of the community of which they 
are members, then, doubtless, the nniversal expedi- 
ency of free trade might be simply demonstrated 
by mere deduction from this sweeping proposition. 
I conceive, however, that this old belief in the 
harmony of the interest of each industrial class 
with the interest of the whole community has lost 
its hold on the mind of our age: and that the need of 
governmental interference to promote production 
is admitted by economists generally in several at 
least of the cases discussed in the last chapter. 
And, if so, it appears to me that the foundation 
on which the old short and simple confutations of 
protection were once logically erected has now 
been knocked away: and that the fashion which 
still lingers of treating the protectionist as a fool 
who cannot see—if he is not a knave who will not 
see—what is as plain as a proof of Euclid, is really 
an illogical survival of a mere fragment of what 
was once a coherent doctrine. 

“TI do not mean to say that the broad general 
argument for industrial liberty has lost its forcee— 
and I have already expressed strongly the opposite 
opinion—but I think that in the natural develop- 
ment of economic theory it has come to be recog- 
nized as merely a first approximation to the truth, 
and its necessary theoretical limitations and excep- 
tions have come to be more clearly distinguished, 
classified and systematized. And from the theo- 
retical point of view thus attained, consistency (I 
think) requires us to meet the drift of the civilized 
world toward protection by something more rele- 
vant than an obstinate repetition of an essentially 
antiquated mode of refutation. 

Practically I am myself decidedly opposed to 
this drift of popular opinion and governmental 
policy :—herein differing somewhat from several 
German writers by whom my general theoretical 
view of free trade has been anticipated, and from 
whom it has been largely derived. . .. . . 

‘‘Here, however, we are primarily called upon to 
consider how far abstract economic theory recog- 
nizes cases in which—taken by themselves—pro- 
tective duties may be expedient: and I think it 
clear that the sweeping answer which orthodox 
free-traders give to this question is not justified. 
—‘The Principles of Political Economy,” by H. 
Sidgwick, Second Edition, Book Ill., Chap. V. 
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9. FREE TRADE (Continued.) 


Free traders claim that a protective tariff is one of the chief causes of political 
corruption in the United States. A protective tariff necessarily carries with it an 
intimate connection between private business and public policy. Those who receive 
the benefits of a protective tariff and those who hope to receive these benefits have 
an interest in politics special and peculiar, and altogether apart from the general 
interest. The free traders allege that this connection is one which has bad results 
in two directions. First, it tempts private business men to shape government policy 
for their own ends, and taking men as they are it is asserted that this must necessa- 
rily result in the corruption of parties. Large 
contributions are made to campaign funds, it is 
said, in order that thereby the parties may be 
placed under obligations to those who make the 
contributions. It is also held that it is the per- 
sistent effort to place members of Congress under 
obligations to powerful private interests. On the 
other hand, members of Congress are tempted to 
use their power in such a way as to exact tribute 
from private industry. Thiscan be accomplished 
in various ways. One way is to speculate in the 
shares of companies whose prosperity must be 
effected by tarifflegislation. It is claimed that as 
a result of the condition of things which exists, it 
is not the weak industries needing fostering care 
which are so likely to receive protection as the 
powerful industries which, according to the theory 
of the great protectionist, List, no longer need 
protection. (1) 

It is claimed, moreover, by free traders that 
the result of the tariff policy is to divert indus- 
try from more to less productive channels. We 
see a new industry started, and we are apt to 
think that this is a net gain. The question, however, is this: Had not this new 
industry been brought into existence by means of a protective tariff would not the 
labor and capital engaged therein have been otherwise employed, and employed 
in pursuits naturally more productive? 

Attention is furthermore called to the fact that if we shut off imports we must 
thereby diminish exports, inasmuch as the one implies the other. A large export 
trade implies necessarily a large import trade. Foreigners cannot possibly. buy our 
goods year after year if we make no purchases from them. 





Prof. F, W. Taussig, Harvard University. 
(Cf. 497.) 








dangerous course of losses from which we ought 


9. FREE TRADE (Continued). poe 4 
Oo be Saved, 


(1) Protection and Political Corruption.—A The growing demand for taking matters which 
noticeable interest has arisen at times in regard to | affect trade and industry, out of politics is not, I 





the practical means by which questions demanding 
impartial and expert judgment should be taken 
out of the political arena, and be handed over to a 
competent and judicial body for decision. That 
which has led to this suggestion has doubtless 
been the somewhat reluctant admission that a ma- 
jority of inexperienced voters, swayed by political 
agitators, cannot reach an intelligent conclusion 
on technical questions; that a correct solution can 
be only acoincidence, or happy blunder; and that, 
although in the long run we may come out nearly 
right, we can reach the end only by a long and 
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take it, the expression of any pessimism as to the 
ultimate value of our forms of government, but 
rather a desire to consider whether the general 
principles of republican government may not be 
more effectively carried out by better processes of 
practical administration. 

It does not mean a confession of the failure of 
representative government, but it assumes the 
form of ademand for a purer method of adminis- 
tering the powers delegated by the sovereign 
people to its representatives. It is, in fact, an at- 
tempt to develop representative government in 
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additional formis, shown to be necessary by expe- 
rience, as a means of further protecting the general 
weal. 

Certainly, it is patent to all observers that con- 
ditions have arisen indicating the insufficiency of 
present representative forms to meet all the emer- 
gencies of just government. The high-seeing mor- 
alist may reply with admonitions to select a higher 
quality of representatives, expecting the conse- 
quent removal of most of the evils now complained 
of. That would be desirable, doubtless; but while 
human beings remain as they are, it is not likely 
that political campaigns will always bring to Con- 
gress all-round students of government and eco- 
nomics, nor, if they did, that complex questions 
of money and tariff would be disposed of without 
partisan bargains. 

The present times are full of movement and ex- 
pansion. Never before in our history have we 
had so much wealth; never before have we had 
such large industrial operations undertaken under 
one management; never before has the power of 
great riches been so conspicuously borne in on the 
consciousness of the community; never before 
have we seen such attempts to use wealth for 
political influence; never before have municipal 
officers and State legislatures been so extensively 
controlled by Bosses who are the agents by whom 
wealth obtains its political ends; in brief, never 
has the highest legislative assembly in the nation 
had so little of public confidence and respect. To 
be a Senator of the United States is no longer a 
badge-of Nonor.: 5). 

So firmly intrenched are the evils of the present 
situation that evidently they are not of recent ori- 
gin. And worst of all, we have acquired the habit 
of regarding some of them as inevitable, largely 
because they have become familiar to us. Ina 
way, we must be willing to break with some of our 
fixed habits of thinking and doing. The difficul- 
ties in the situation are great; indeed, unless the 
conditions which have given rise to the existing 
evils are eradicated, sporadic attempts at reform 
are likely to result in little of permanent value. 
If, for instance, our water supply is polluted, we 
ought not to go on forever filtering and boiling; 
sooner or later we must set to work to purify our 
sources of supply. And, in the case in hand, we 
must go far up the stream. 

There can be little doubt that the magnitude of 
our present difficulties could not have been fore- 
seen by those earlier Americans who began the 
system of establishing industries which owed their 
existence and their continuance to the protecting 
power of legislation. As things now stand, the 
enormous growth of industrial operations and the 
spread of great wealth has given an unprecedented 
power to the interests that go to legislatures for 
needed enactments. So long as the gains of capi- 
tal can be affected favorably or unfavorably by 
legislation, just so long will there exist,a reason 
why unscrupulous persons will try to bring all 
kinds of pressure, corrupt or criminal though it 
may be, upon members of those bodies which are: 
empowered to grant such legislation. Thisisa sit- 
uation which we ought to examine critically. 
Could there be an arrangement more calculated to 
produce a low character of men in public life—a 
degradation on which we hear lamentations on 
every side—than one that places the public ser- 
vant in a position where he is certain to be bribed, 
corrupted, and bought for the advancement of 
private schemes for gain? 

It is not intimated, of course, that all men are 
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venal, or that all public men are venal; but it is 
certain that, wittingly or unwittingly, we have 
entered upon a system of political management of 
industry which tends increasingly to bring venal 
persons into public office. If the selling price of 
wool or woolens depends not upon the natural 
conditions of production, not upon natural re- 
sources, not upon the character of our laborersand 
the efficiency of machinery, or the organization of 
industry; but upon legislation which may raise or 
lower a customs tax, then it is inevitable —wholly 
irrespective of the economic justification of the 
protective policy—that business mien, selling or 
producing these goods, should give effort and 
money to influencing the legislation which will 
obtain favorable conditions. Manufacturers come 
to regard Washington, during a session of Con- 
gress, quite as much the center of interest to them 
as the busy rooms of their own factories. A 
change of the law may mean more to their profits 
than a great invention in woolen machinery or 
the cheapening of running expenses: The change 
in law which brings to them their raw materials 
at one-half the former price, may revolutionize the 
whole industry. Hence enormous pecuniary in- 
terests will be at stake, so long as we continue the 
political management of industries; and, as a con- 
sequence, we are breeding the kind of man who 
fits into these conditions. Hislatest name is ‘The 
Boss.’’? He is not an accident, but an evolution. 

The naive theory of representative government 
supposes that the elected legislator will represent 
the interests of all his constituents. In practice 
that is not what usually takes place. Inasmuch as 
enormous pecuniary results are at stake in legisla- 
tive assemblies, the men who manage large indus- 
tries necessarily take an interest in politicsas a 
part of theirj;counting-house methods. How much 
to subscribe to the campaign funds of the politi- 
cians who will pass, or who will maintain, legisla- 
tion, is determined on the same general basis as 
the expenses for advertising or for the pay-roll. 

% * x * % 

If legislation can make and unmake fortunes in 
industry, then, of course, in the making of that 
legislation the longest purse wins. You miay call 
this cynicism, but it is only the cynicism of the 
facts. When did an industry get special privileges 
until it grew to such power that it could command 
whatit required? When has a single small pro- 
ducer been able to appeal to economic laws, or to 
right and justice, to obtain favors, when large 
operators wished something else? The legislator’s 
frequent question is: How will that vote affect my 
reélection? And the influence that can in the 
largest measure aid in his reelection is, in many 
cases, sure of a friendly vote on its own schemes. 

* * * * * * 

The extent to which this method has been al- 
ready used in our national life is nothing short of 
appalling. - The exploitation of the tax-payer by 
powerful interests, able to buy special privileges 
in national legislation, has never gone on more 
unblushingly and openly than now. When duties 
on sugar were being established in 1897, all readers 
ofithe press knew of the violent fluctuations in the 
prices of sugar securities; hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, if not millions, could have been made in 
stock speculations caused by these changes. It is 
not impossible that the impetus towardsithe policy 
of annexing the Philippines first came from large 
commercial interests ready to exploit these islands 
under special privileges.—/. Laurence Laughlin, 
in “Self Culture,’ February, 1899. 
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10. FREE TRADE (Continued). 


It is asserted with a great deal of positiveness by free traders that we have passed 
beyond the stage in which protection is needed to infant industries. It is admitted 
by the more liberal free traders that in certain times and places a protective tariff 
may be useful in fostering industries for which a country has special aptitudes. 
Possibly one could bea free trader and still admit that at the present time some- 
thing could be said in favor of a moderate protective tariff for Japan, provided 
such a tariff could be framed on scientific principles and gradually withdrawn. 

Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, in his little book called Protectzon to Home Industry, 
makes much of the case of Ireland, which he claims has been seriously injured by 
English free trade. Even a free trader like the Rt. Hon. Horace Plunkett, M.P., 
makes a claim that in that island, jndustries would have been aided by fostering care 
of some kind, inasmuch as the undeveloped indus- 
trial condition of the Irish people was such that 
without governmental aid or outside assistance 
of some sort, manufacturers could not get fairly on 
their feet. In our own country, however, we 
have already a high degree of industrial develop- 
ment, and we have large accumulated wealth 
enabling manufacturers to wait for years for 
returns on their investments. 

Probably the fair-minded protectionists in 
the United States would not wish to make much 
at the present time, of the argument that protec- 
tionism is with us necessary to develop nation- 
ality or to promote diversification of industries. 

The national feeling is strong and there is no 
evidence that close international relations inter- 
fere with its development. Numerous industries 
are so firmly established and new industries 
spring up spontaneously with such rapidity that 
there would seem to be little reason to apprehend 
an insufficient diversification of industry. 

The common argument advanced in favor of 
protectionism at the present time is that it keeps wages high. Free traders claim, 
on the other hand, that wages are high in this country because our industries are 
fruitful and there is, relatively speaking, a large demand for labor. 

Our industries must be developed by the labor which, at a given moment, is 
in the country, and to secure the codperation of this labor, employers are able to 
give high wages on account of the fruitfulness of industry, and they are obliged 
to give the rate of wages which actually exists in order to induce labor to do its part. 
In other words, free trade would not alter unfavorably to labor the conditions 
which determine wages. (1) 





Robert Ellis Thompson. 








10. FREE TRADE (Continued). 


(1) Second Argument: for Protection. — 
“ Our labor cannot compete with the low priced 
labor of Europe without the wages of our opera- 
tives being depressed to nearly the scale which pre- 
vails abroad. Since there cannot be two prices for 
the same commodity where free competition ts 
allowed, the rate of wages tn countries between 
which trade ts free cannot differ by more than the 
cost of exchange and transportation. 

“We may, therefore, lay it down as a general law 


that whatever free trade is permitted between two 
countries in which the scale of wages 1s decidedly 
different, the resulting competition will tend to the 
disadvantage of laborers in the country where the 
wages are the highest.” 

At first sight this argument might seem iden- 
tical with the former one. The difference is this: 
In the first argument we are concerned only with 
industry and not with the rate of wages. Wages 
are different from z#dustry in the abstract. Very 
low wages might promote industry by compelling 
men to labor more in order to make a living. 
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One fallacy of this argument lies in its not tak- 
ing account of the very different circumstances of 
different countries. To those who will not accept 
any proofs except of fact, the fact that in England, 
which is the typical free trade country of the 
world, wages have long been much higher than in 
the neighboring countries of Europe, where pro- 
tective tariffs are in vogue, ought to be a sufficient 
proof. 

But the use of this particular method of 
proof is quite beneath the economist, for the 
simple reason that it proves nothing except that 
free competition does not necessarily depress 
wages in the country where they are the 
highest. 

There may be great numbers of reasons for the 
causes of this difference besides free trade, so that 
we are not justified in attributing it to the latter. 
The only satisfactory proof of the fallacy is shown 
by the reason of the thing. 

We have shown in Book IV., Chap. VIII. that 
no cheapening of products can lessen the sum 
total of the demand for labor in the country 
because the money saved on any product goes 
into the market for the purchase of labor on some 
other product. Thus the only effect which can be 
produced by free trade is an increase of wages for 
one class of laborers, with acorresponding diminu- 
tion for another class. 

Should we introduce free trade, and, in conse- 
quence should there be an importation of X dol- 
lars’ worth of goods which we had been making 
for ourselves, there would be a falling off of 
XX in the demand for labor to make these goods. 
But there would be an increased demand Y for 
labor to make the goods we should have to give in 
exchange. If Y were less than X, the people who 
have been paying X dollars would save the differ- 
ence and have it to spend for labor of some other 
kind. 

The two demands Y and X Y would exactly 
compensate the loss X. 

The equilibrium is restored by a gradual change 
in the direction of labor from the production of X 
dollars’ worth of goods of one kind to _X dollars’ 
worth of some other kind. Such a change as we 
have already shown, can nearly always be made 
faster than any change in the demand. 

To the cry: ‘‘We cannot compete with the 
pauper labor of Europe,’’ the answer is, Why do 
you want tocompete? And this brings us to the 
question, Why are wages higher here than in 
Europe? 

The answer is, Because we have a larger and 
more profitable field for labor in developing the 
resources of our country. Erecting houses, build- 
ing railways, cutting down the forests, digging 
ore from our mines, and raising wheat from our 
prairies afford a more remunerative employment 
for labor than can be obtained in densely popu- 
lated countries where the railways are already 
built and the fields of wheat are limited. 

Our laborer compares with him of Europe in a 
small degree as the successful lawyer does with 
the bootblack. 

The lawyer cannot compete with the bootblack 
in the art of the latter. Does he therefore desire 
the price of blacking boots to be raised lest his 
professional income shall be reduced? Not at all. 
He simply does not compete, but employs himself 
more profitably in other directions. 

To look at the matter from a different point of 
view, let us consider the case of some great glass 
factory. 
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Here we have an industry employing, we may 
suppose, athousand men and a large amount of 
capital, consisting of buildings, furnaces, and raw 
materials, Under free trade this factory would 
perhaps never have existed, and if free trade were 
permitted, it would perhaps have to stop. Now 
what does all this mean? It means that one 
thousand men who, had there been no protective 
tariff, would have been at work building railways, 
erecting houses, digging in the silver mines, rais- 
ing wool, or raising cattle have been turned from 
their employments into building chimneys and 
making glass. 

Instead of making things to give foreigners in 
exchange for glass, they are making the glass 
itself. 

Now the question whether this change is advan- 
tageous depends very largely upon whether we 
are to assign any special value to the work of 
making glass rather than to the other work which 
we have described. 

By fostering the glass industry we have diversi- 
fied employment. But is this diversity of any 
general advantage ? 

Is this country any better off because a thousand 
men spend their lives in inhaling noxious fumes 
from furnaces rather than working in the open air? 
These are questions for every one to consider for 
himself. 

Another consideration which may be adduced 
is that of the possible amount of foreign competi- 
tion were all restrictions removed. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson estimates the value of 
the total products of industry in the United States - 
during the year 1884 at ten billion dollars. Dur- 
ing the same year the total value of imported 
merchandise was six hundred and sixty-eight mil- 
lion dollars, or less than seven per cent of our 
home production. 

Were the tariff abolished, it is hardly possible 
that our imports could be doubled ; indeed it 
would take a long time to build the ships neces- 
sary to bring in the double quantity. . 

It is, therefore, hardly possible that seven per 
cent more of our labor would meet with foreign 
competition. And if it did we should have to pro- 
duce seven hundred million dollars more of 
goods to export in payment. We should also 
have to build railways and rolling stock to trans- 
port the goods to the sea coast and bring back 
those received in exchange. Thus altogether, 
even the small percentage in which the competi- 
tion was felt, would be balanced by new demands 
incident to the change. 

To completely understand the workings of a 
protective tariff it is necessary to see that it is 
reciprocal in its action. The reason of this is that 
trade is mutual, and will not go on unless each 
country receives an equivalent for what it exports. 
A stream of values is constantly flowing in each 
direction, and the two streams being equal, an 
obstruction produces the same effect, whether at 
one point of the stream or another. One example 
of this is seen in the effect of an export duty. 

Suppose that the English nation should require 
all cotton goods exported to America to pay a tax 
of fifty per cent, while no duty was levied in 
America. It would make no difference either to 
the exporter or importer whether this tax was 
paid on sailing from Liverpool or on arriving at 
New York.—‘‘ Principles of Political Economy,”’ 
by Simon Newcomb, Ph.D. LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in U. S. Navy, Professor in Johns 
Hopkins University, pp. 468, 469. 
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Il. TRUE PROTECTION TO-EABOR. 


There is another way in which we may look at this subject of the interests of 
labor. Without entering upon any theory of wages at the present time, we may 
say that wages are determined by a bargaining process, and that the terms of the 
bargain will depend upon the fruitfulness of industry on the one hand, and on the 
other upon the number of competitors for opportunities to labor together with the 
vigor and capacity which these competitors display in the bargaining process. It is 
directly and immediately, labor which competes with labor, and it is only indirectly 
that commodities compete with labor. On the other hand, it is commodities which 
labor seeks. "The wage-earner puts forth his efforts in order to secure commodities, 
It has, therefore, been claimed that true protection to labor would be afforded by a 
tax on importations of labor; that is to say, on the wage-earners coming into this 
country and seeking employment in competition with those already here. But what 
labor wants is cheap commodities, in order that the wages of labor niay purchase an 
abundant supply of the things needful. The question then suggests itself, Would 
not a true tariff policy be one admitting free of duty commodities and taxing 
heavily the wage-earners coming into this country ? (x) 

No one would claim that this argument is complete, but it may be asserted that 
it has within it a large kernel of truth. The limits of space will not permit the 
writer to attempt to separate out what is true in this, from the exaggerations of 
truth. ‘That must be left to the reader. 

It may, however, be safely asserted that, whatever a tariff policy may or may not 
accomplish for labor, those who desire to protect labor and to secure for labor the 
largest opportunities must favor at least, in addition to the protective tariff, other 
important protective measures. The word ‘‘education’’ suggests one of these, and 
education must be understood in its broadest sense. Education must be directed to 
the development not only of the mind, but of the body; not only of the intellect, 
but of character. We have made scarcely more than a beginning in education. 
The evils which some superficial persons attribute to the education of the masses 
are teally to be attributed to insufficient or poorly directed education. When we 
devote as much mental energy and as large resources to training the American | 
youth for industrial and civic life as Germany does to training her boys for the 
army, the wage-earners will not only be more productive in their efforts, but they 
will be able to make better bargains with their employers, and we shall have a 
higher range of real wages and altogether better social conditions. 
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years, because he would buy our silver at higher 
prices than we were willing to give for it, we now 


(1) Displacement of American Labor. — No 
amount of foreign production can displace Ameri- 
can labor. Every ounce of foreign goods must be 
paid for in American goods, produced from Ameri- 
can materials on American soil by American labor. 
For every dollar’s worth of imported goods a dol- 
lar’s worth of American-made goods must be 
exported. 

Therefore, precisely as much employment is 
given to American labor by the purchase of im- 
ported goods as by the purchase of home-made 
goods. 

But it is said the foreigner will demand payment 
in gold or silver. Let him demand; he cannot 
get either to the value of more than one-tenth of 
what he sends to us, for the conclusive reason 
that we produce no more. And to that extent 
gold and silver are our natural productions, which 
we are fully as anxious to sell as we are our 
wheat or pork. 

Indeed, after abusing the foreigner for fifty 





abuse him because he zw72// not buy it fast enough; 
and it is solemnly proposed in Massachusetts to 
cut off trade with England unless she will agree 
to buy silver instead of wheat. 

The Pauper Labor of Europe.—If there is 
any such thing asthe imported product of ‘‘pau- 
per labor’? (which is a contradiction of terms, 
since paupers necessarily do not produce enough 
by their labor to support themselves, much less to 
send abroad), the only effect of its exclusion must 
be to put a premium upon the importation of the 
paupers themselves, bringing their labor into di- 
rect competition with American labor and reduc- 
ing American wages. 

For paupers are, as a matter of course, at the 
lowest point at which life can be sustained. If 
they are dependent for even this subsistence upon 
the American market for their productions, and 
they are shut out of that market by an increase of 
the tariff, they must and will carry their hands to 
that market. For many years it was the avowed 
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purpose of the protectionists to produce this re- 
sult; and Henry C. Carey pointed to the increase 
of immigration as a proof of the beneficent effects 
of protection; while in 1864 a strong protectionist 
Congress evacted a law giving to the importers of 
pauper laborers a lien upon their earnings and 
land for the cost of such importation, and enforc- 
ing contracts for service made abroad at less than 
American prices. This law was not repealed until 
1884, after immense numbers of laborers had been 
imported under such contracts. 


Duties to Equalize Wages.—This is the most 
plausible protectionist argument. But, in fact, 
nine-tenths at least of American workmen receive 
less wages, in proportion to the value of their pro- 
duction, than do workmen in any other part of the 
world. They receive a larger sum per day, but a 
much smaller sum per piece. 

All over the world high wages mean, as a rule, 
cheap labor. American wages are the highest, 
and therefore American labor is the most pro- 
ductive and the cheapest. 

In a very few lines of production it may be true 
that American labor costs more per piece than 
does foreign labor. A ‘‘duty to equalize the dif- 
ference in wages,’’ in such cases, means that the 
whole mass of American laborers are taxed to re- 
pay to the employers of a very few, this difference 
1n cost. 

The workmen thus employed are not benefited, 


because they could earn just as good wages at. 


some different work; and if the goods which they 
now make were imported, they would be employed 
in making some other article to be exported in 
payment for those goods at the same or better 
wages. 

The whole benefit of such a tax goes into the 
pockets of the protected employers. Moreover, 
such ‘‘compensating duties” are never confined to 
the limits of compensation. They are always 
made so high as to exceed the whole wages paid. 
Thus the protective duties levied upon coal and 
iron are, have been for many years, seventy-five 
cents per ton, while the whole amount of wages 
paid for the production of either has always been 
less than fifty cents, and often less than twenty- 
five cents per ton. 

The protective duty on steel rails, down to 1894, 
was never less than $13.44 per ton, and was for 
many years twenty-eight dollars, while the excess 
of labor cost in America over that of Europe has 
not for many years amounted to three dollars per 
ton, and for the last five years has not exceeded 
fifty cents. 

The labor cost in steel rails is now J/ess in 
America than in any part of Europe. 

Heavy duties are imposed upon cotton goods of 
all kinds, although it has been conclusively 
proved that the labor cost in most of such goods 
is much less in America than in any part of 
Europe, or, indeed, the world, and has been so 
for more than fifteen years. 

A ‘‘protective duty” of sixty per cent is main- 
tained ‘‘solely to enable American employers to 
pay to their workmen” /ess wages than are paid 
in Europe for the same work. 


Diversifying Industries.—Prof. R. G. Thomp- 
son declares that the fundamental idea of the 
protective system is to divert industry by artificial 
means into channels through which it would not 
otherwise flow. 

This is undoubtedly a correct statement of the 
philosophy of protection, as held by all its intelli- 
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gent and disinterested advocates. It is usually 
expressed as the ‘diversification of industries ”’ 
and it is earnestly insisted, that a multitude of 
different new industries are so necessary to the 
prosperity of every nation that they must be 
forced into existence, by taxing all the old indus- 
tries for their support. But diversity of industries 
is neither a cause nor a condition of prosperity. 

The mass of the people in California and Austra- 
lia were never so prosperous as when they had 
practically only one industry—the digging of gold. 
Their industries diversified fast enough when no 
more gold could be scraped up by hand, because 
they no longer had the means of paying other 
people to supply them with other articles. Noth- 
ing ever induces men to diversify their industries 
except the pressure of comparative poverty caused 
usually by the decreasing returns from those 
industries in which they were previously en- 
gaged. 

So far as the protective tariff really does diver- 
sify industries, it must do so by impoverishing the 
people, because it can be done in no other way. 
This would be true even if a bounty was paid to 
those entering upon a new industry, because while it 
might make them rich, it must be taken out of the 
pockets of the people at large, by making them 
poorer by the amount of the bounty and the 
expense of its collection and distribution. 

A protective tariff does not have even the 
questionable merit of a direct bounty. It gives 
nothing, confers no benefits, creates no industry. 
All that it does or ever can do is to &z// some 
existing industry, to ruin some persons who are 
earning an honest living by providing useful 
things for their fellow men—to destroy, never to 
build up. Its work is purely destructive. It 
develops nothing. 

After a new tariff tax has destroyed one or more 
domestic industries by preventing the importation 
of the materials which are essential to them, those 
who are thus deprived of their usual employment 
and income look round for some work which the 
tariff has not destroyed: and thus production in 
that particular-line is increased. 

For example, before 1883 the duty upon both ruf- 
flings and the material out of which they were made, 
was thirty per cent. Somebody thought he could 
make the materials in America, although they 
were then all imported, and he persuaded Con- 
gress to put a duty of about one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent on them, leaving the duty on 
the finished manufacture unchanged. 

The result was that the manufacture of the 
ruffling here was totally destroyed and thousands 
of work people discharged. They could not get 
employment in making the materials, for they did 
not know howto doit. Nobody in America suc- 
ceeded in making them, so the rufflings were 
imported instead of the materials for rufflings. 

In other cases Americans do succeed in making 
the materials after being ‘‘ protected’ out of the 
manufacture of the finished article: and then it is 
proclaimed that the tariff has ‘‘created a new 
industry ’’ when all that it has done, has been to 
kill an old one. 

A new industry is not necessarily any addition 
to national wealth, and certainly a new industry 
‘‘created’’ only by the destruction of an old one, 
which was more profitable to the community (as 
must needs be the case where a heavy tax is re- 
quired to induce men to abandon it for the new) is 
a positive national loss.— Thomas B. Shearman in 
Bliss’s ‘Encyclopedia of Social Reforms.”’ 
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12. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF (1). 


The impartial student who examines critically the entire subject of a protective 
tariff, and the way the protective policy and free trade have worked themselves out 
historically in our own and other countries, will doubtless reach the conclusion that’ 
the importance of the subject has been unduly magnified. It may be that one cause 
of the violence of the controversy concerning protectionism and free trade has been 
the exaggerated hopes on one side and the exaggerated fears on the other. Certainly 
it is possible for a modern nation to be prosperous under almost any kind of a tariff 
policy which has in recent years been brought into discussion. There is, however, 
one thing which experience amply demonstrates, and that thing is the tremendous 
evils of uncertainty. Uncertainty in regard to the future tariff policy is most de- 

moralizing to business and is sufficient if very great and long cgntinued, to produce 
an industrial paralysis. Quite possibly one might think that free trade would be 
desirable in the United States and yet hold that our present protective policy, if it 
could be accepted as something not to be changed for a generation, would be better 
than continuous uncertainty in regard to the future tariff policy. One clear conclu- 
sion from our experience in the United States is, that when changes are made they 
should be made with discretion and that they should be made in such a manner as 
to make the period of uncertainty as short as possible. Moreover, in making 
changes the question must be asked, not what kind of a policy is ideally best, but 
what kind of a policy will be accepted as in the main satisfactory to the American 
people for a considerable future period. 

The subject of a protective tariff cannot be dismissed without a word concerning 
trusts. A few years ago many free traders were inclined to look to the protective 
tariff as an explanation of trusts. The discussions of the principles of monopoly, 
however, within the past few years have make it perfectly clear that the tariff is at 
most only a minor cause. There can be controversy in regard to the magnitude of 
the tariff as a cause of trusts, but it cannot be rationally claimed that it is even a 
principal cause of the monopolies which exist among us. In so far, however, as 
trusts find shelter behind a protective tariff it is extremely difficult to find a defense 
for protectionism. ‘The idea of protectionism is not the abolition of competition 
among producers. On the contrary, the protective tariff is based upon the hypothe- 
sis of real and effective competition on the part of producers at home while foreign 
producers are placed at a disadvantage, not, however, great enough to render their 
competition ineffective. When home producers unite in combinations the purpose 
of which is to bring about a cessation of competition the arguments for protective 
tariff are not applicable to them. 

Any one who will discuss the subject of our tariff policy rationally must take 
account of the immense strides which our manufacturers have made in recent years 
whether or not this has been due to a protective tariff. We find large exports of 
manufactured products of almost every description, and in the most important lines 
of manufactures, our manufacturers are able to hold their own in international com- 
petition. Isit possibly true that the time has come when even from the standpoint 
of protectionism free trade is demanded; that is to say, protectionism of the sort » 
advocated by Frederick List and many early American protectionists ? Is it possi- 
bly true that if we cannot have free trade at once we should begin to cast about and 
devise measures whereby with the least pain we may reach a free trade condition in 
the near future? The answer to this question implies a careful consideration of our 
expanding commerce and colonial possessions. Are we reaching a position in which 
unfettered and unhampered trade will give us the leading industrial position among 
the nations of the world? No discussion of this entire subject can.be satisfactory 
which fails to take into account the expansion of our political and economic inter- 
ests brought about by the events of the wonderful year 1898. 
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When it is said that we must move carefully we must always bear in mind that 
careful movement does not mean standing still. We have also to ask ourselves in 
any given case whether the ultimate gains of a proposed policy may not outweigh 
temporary evils. 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind thata reform of the tariff is always pos- 
sible from the protectionists’ standpoint as well as from the free trade standpoint. 
Undoubtedly much could be said in favor of committing the reform of the tariff to 
the protectionists if they should evince a disposition to deal with the subject in a 
-broad and progressive spirit. This brings us back again to the suggestion of a per- 
manent tariff commission composed of experts. Professor Laughlin has an inter- 
esting article on this subject in the magazine called Se/f Culture for February, 1899. 
In this article the thought is expressed and utterance given to the hope that such a 
commission may be appointed and that thus the whole subject of the tariff may be 


taken out of politics and settled scientifically. 





12. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE 
PROJECTIVE| PARIFE- 


(1) Further Educational Effects of the Indus-= 
trial Protective System.—The sacrifices which 
the protective system directly imposes on the na- 
tional wealth consist in products, fewer of 
which with an equal straining (Anstrengung) of 
the productive forces of the country, are produced 
and enjoyed, than free trade would procure. But 
it is possible by its means to build up (4z/den) new 
productive forces, to awaken slumbering ones from 
their sleep, which, in the long run, may be of 
much greater value than those sacrifices. Who 
would say that the cheapest education is always 
the most advantageous? Only by the develop- 
ment of industry also, does the nation’s economy 
become mature. The merely agricultural state 
can attain neither to the same population nor the 
same energy of capital, to say nothing of the same 
skillfulness of labor, as the mixed agricultural and 
industrial state; nor can it employ its natural 
forces so completely to advantage. How many 
beds of coal, water-falls, hours of leisure, and 
how much aptitude for the arts of industry can be 
turned to scarcely any account in a merely agri- 
cultural state? If, therefore, the protective system 
. could materially promote a national industry, or 
if it made such industry possible, for the first time, 
the sacrifice|connected therewith, in the beginning, 
should be considered like the sacrifice of seed 
made by the sower; but this can be justified only 
on the three following conditions: that the seed 
is capable of germination; that the soil be fertile 
and properly cultivated, and the season favorable. 

So long as a nation is, indeed, politically inde- 
pendent, but economically in a very low stage, 
it is best served by entire freedom of trade with 
the outside world; because such freedom causes 
the influences of the incentives, wants, and the 
means of satisfaction ofa higher civilization to be 
soonest felt in the country. 

The further advance which consists in the devel- 
opment of home industries by the country itself, 
may, indeed, be rendered exceedingly difficult by 


the unrestricted competition of foreign industries, |° 


which are already developed. The carriers on of 
industry in an old industrial country have a supe- 
riority over those in the new, in the amount of cap- 
ital, the lowness of the rate of interest, the skill 
of undertakers (Unternehmer) and workmen, gen- 
erally, alsoin the consideration in which the whole 
country hold industry, and the interest they take 





in it; while in the country which has hitherto been 
merely agricultural, it happens only too frequently 
that industry is undervalued, and that young 
industrial talent is, as a consequence, forced to emi- 
grate. How frequently it has happened that Eng- 
land by keeping down her prices for a time has 
strangled her foreign rivals. 

Even on the supposition of equal natural ca- 
pacity, the struggle between the two industries 
would come to a close similar to that between 
a boy of buoyant spirits and an athletically 
developed man. What then is to be said of 
the cases in which the more highly developed 
nation is at the same time possessed of the more 
favorable advantages; such, for instance, as Eng- 
land possesses over Russia in her incomparable sit- 
uation in relation to the trade of the world, and 
which gives her for all distant countries, without 
any active commerce, a monopoly-like advantage; 
further, her magnificent harbors, streams, her well- 
situated wealth in iron and coal, etc. The advan- 
tages of mere priority weigh most heavily, when 
the great development of all means of transporta- 
tion almost does away with the natural protection 
afforded by remoteness; and when, at the same 
time, a certain universality of fashion, which, as a 
rule, is governed bythe most highly developed 
nations, causes national and local differences of 
taste, which could be satisfied only by national or 
local production, to become obsolete. Under such 
circumstances, it would be possible, that a whole 
nation might be made continually to act the part 
of an agricultural district (p/attes Land), to one 
earlier developed, leaving to the latter, almost ex- 
clusively, the life of the city and of industry. 

A wisely conducted protective system might act 
as a preventive against this evil, the temporary 
sacrifices: which such a system necessitates being 
justifiable where some of the factors of industrial 
production unquestionably exist but remain un- 
used, because others, on account of the mere pos- 
teriority of the nation, cannot be built up. The 
abusive term ‘‘hot-house plant’? should not be 
used where there is question only of transitory pro- 
tection, and where there is the full intention to 
surrender the grown tree to all the wind, rain and 
sunshine of free competition, and where it is fore- 
seen that it shall be so surrendered. The want of 
a certain economic many-sidedness which must 
be given to a nation manifests itself in a particu- 
larly urgent manner in times of protracted war. 
Here the error of so many free-traders, that differ- 
ent states should comport themselves towards one 
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another as the different provinces of the same 
state do, is most clearly refuted. 

No less important is the political side of the 
question. Since the protective system forces cap- 
italand labor away from the production of raw 
material and into industry, it exerts a great influ- 
ence on the relations of the classes or estates of a 
country tooneanother. The immense preponder- 
ance possessed in medieval times by the nobility, 
agriculture, the country in general as contradis- 
tinguished from the city, by the aristocratic and 
conservative elements, is curtailed in favor of the 
bourgeoisie, of industry, of the cities generally, 
and of the democratic and progressive elements. 
If when the history of a nation is at its highest 
point, there is supposed a certain equilibrium of 
the different elements, all of which are equally 
necessary to the prime of a nation’s life, this 
height is now attained sooner than it would other- 
wise be. 

* * * * * * 


However, such an education of industry can be 
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attempted with proper success only on a large 
scale, that is, on a national basis. The least haz- 
ardous (wubedenklich) measure of the system, im- 
port-duties, supposesa relatively short boundary 
line, such as only a great country, even where its 
formation is the most favorable imaginable, can 
possess. The greater the tariff territory (Zollge- 
btet,) the less one-sided is its natural capacity wont 
to be, the sooner may an active competition in its 
interior be built up, while the foreign market al- 
ways suffers from uncertainty. Hence all tariff. 
unions (Zollverein) between related states are to be 
recommended not only as financially but also as 
economically advantageous. Between states not 
related and of equal power, so far-reaching a 
reciprocity, embracing nearly the whole of eco- 
nomic policy, can scarcely be established; and it 
would be still harder forit tocontinue long. Ifthe 
states not related are of very unequal power, the 
probable consequence would be the early absorption 
of the weaker by the stronger.—‘‘ Political Hcon- 
omy,” by William Roscher, Vol. LI1., pp. 432, 440. 
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7. PROTECTIONISM (Continued).—Protectionism and War. 


The Close Connection Between Past 


and Present, and the Significance of this Connection in a Rational Tariff Policy. 


8. FREE TRADE.—False Arguments for Free Trade. 


in Theory but Weak in Practice. 


The Allegation that Protectionism is Sound 


9. FREE TRADE (Continued).—The Allegation that the Protective Tariff is One Chief Cause of 


Political Corruption. 


10. FREE TRADE (Concluded).—Free Trade and Nationality. Free Trade and Wages. 


11. TRUE PROTECTION TO LABOR. 


12. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF.—Exaggeration of the Impor- 
tance of the Tariff Policy. The Evils of Uncertainty. The Advisability of a Permanent Tarift 


Comunission. 


QUESTIONS, 
7. What reasons have you for thinking that the advantages of international trade outweigh the 


evils resulting from disturbances in international trade caused by war ? 


ality to do with this discussion ? 
“social” tariff ? 


What do you understand by a “military defense” tariff ? 
What by an ‘‘historical continuity” tariff ? P 


What has the subject of nation- 
What by a 


8. What disadvantage ts there in associating free trade with a passive policy of government ? 


What reason have you to think that such association 1s not necessary ? 


What reason have you for think- 


ing that free trade may be stronger in practice than in theory? Have you any reason for thinking the 


opposite ? 


9. Explain the alleged connection between a protective tariff and political corruption. 


8 
What do 


you mean by diverting industry from a more to a less productive channel ? 
10. Discuss the allegation that a protective tariff makes wages high. Could a protective taviff 


cause high wages in the Desert of Sahara? Tf not, why not? 


Why ts tt that generally speaking it ts 


the countries with low wages which demand protection against countries with high wages ? 


[1. Discuss true protection to labor ? 


12. What reason have you to think that the importance of the free trade and protective tariff con- 
troversy has been exaggerated? Are there other more important questions from which this controversy 


has diverted attention ? 
protectionism ? 


What reform of the protective tariff 1s possible from the standpoint of 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAEZSTUDY:. 


{. Zhetinfluence of colonial expansion upon a rational tariff policy. 
2. The bearings of the fact that American manufactures are so generally able to compete with 


foreign manufactures upon the question of free trade. 


3. Questions concerning the tariff in their relation to political corruption. 


4. Relation of protective tariff to wages. 
5. The true protection of labor. 


6. The advisability of a permanent tariff commission. 
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13. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION. 


=ya—a]|N previous chapters we have seen that the thing which has been effective in 
|| the binding together of the people into States has been a habit of united 
action. ‘The primitive village State was founded upon a common own- 
ership of land and codperative farming. This was followed by. codpera- 
tive fighting against a common enemy. In so far as there was a binding 
force in a feudal State, it rested chiefly upon these two forms of associated effort. 
In the towns and cities municipal corporations were in their origin industrial 
cooperative societies. There were long centuries of training in coOperative indus- 
tries before there were individual industries. With the advent of democracy there 
is a marked tendency to enlarge the codperative functions of the State. This is 
what democracy means. It is a conscious organizing for the more perfect accom- 
plishment of a common purpose. In no business is this more manifest than in that 
of education. 

In former chapters education has been discussed with reference to its effect on 
the citizen. We now discuss the business of education as a codperative function of 
the democratic State. It is assumed that a successful democracy involves continu- 
ous training of all the people. By simply narrating the facts respecting what has 
already been accomplished by one democratic community or another, the scope of | 
this work may be apprehended. 

_ At the age of three the child enters the kindergarten. The teacher has been 
trained through the agency of the State. In a sense the teacher of the kindergarten 
may be said to be divinely appointed, as the work rests upon her natural gifts. In _ 
“a sense she is self-appointed, since the teacher recognizes and cultivates natural 
faculties. In a sense the children choose their teachers, since one not suited to 
their need would not be retained. The mothers choose the teacher because they 
are first to recognize and voice the needs of the children. The adult male voter 
simply accepts and gives legal effect to these previously determined facts. In an 
ideal system of education similar principles are operative in all its parts. The pro- 
fessor in the university has the native gift of teaching. This gift he recognizes and 
cultivates. His pupils recognize and approve. The public gives to the facts legal 
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status. As in kindergarten and university, so in all intervening stages in the proc- 
ess of education. 

The kindergarten teacher reaches all the people. Through the mothers’ meet- 
ing her influence extends not only to the three-year-old, but to the beginning of 
life. ‘Thus the agency of the State begins when life begins. An ideal already real- 
ized in the best democratic communities furnishes continuous education of all the 
people to the age of sixteen—not the same training for all, but a continuous train- 
ing in State schools for the whole people. From the public school the pupil 
graduates into the public library. The very object of the school is to cultivate a 
habit of intellectual and moral growth which will continue to the end of life. All 
teachers in such a community would be ex officio librarians. ‘The city, the town- 
ship, the county and the State would furnish reading matter for all the people. In 
the democratic State no youth should be sent adrift at the perilous age of sixteen. 
_ His education should be continued through the librarian. Through a system of 
circulating libraries our States and counties may easily furnish reading matter 
suited to the needs of all the people. (1) These may be supplemented by the great 
metropolitan and national libraries, so that no one will lack for means of intellectual 
growth in whatever line he may choose. ‘Thus, through school and library, the 
State becomes a codperative society for the continuous training of all the people. (2) 

The truly democratic State abhors a dead level of uniformity. The age of six- 
teen may be fixed upon as a limit for the continuous training of all, because so 
many years are required for the insurance of a well-developed physical constitution. 
But at this age there is no break in education. ‘Those who do not graduate into the 
library and into business life go on with free tuition through the high school and 
through the university.- In the higher grades greater diversity is offered in the 
lines of study. Then special schools are maintained by the State for meeting 
special needs. ‘There are schools for the training of teachers, for the education of 
seamen and soldiers, for the training of officers in the civil service, as well as an 
endless variety of schools for industrial training. Some of these schools are deemed 
so important that the pupils receive a generous support while undergoing training. 

Other features of codperative education in the democratic State are illustrated by 
the collection and dissemination of information on a great variety of subjects of 
common interest, by the establishment of museums and the display of works of art, 
by the maintenance of men and institutions devoted to the advancement of the 
bounds of knowledge. ‘The State also furnishes special education for the defective, 
the blind, the mute, the feeble-minded, the juvenile criminal. And in the hands of 
the fully developed democracy the penitentiary becomes a training school whereby 
the State attempts the difficult task of the restoration of lapsed manhood. 

The school for children is necessarily a local institution. It unites the people 
of the entire neighborhood in a most interesting and exacting codperative enterprise. 
The school is an enlarged communal family. ‘The public school compels the peo- 
ple to gain experience in local government. ‘The library is a scarcely less important 
agency in the accumulation of valuable coéperative experience. But a library for 
all the people involves a larger area than the school district. For village and 
country the county is a convenient area, and by the library freely circulating to 
every part the county becomes united and instinct with civic life. But the perfect 
library system would involve a free interchange between counties; it would involve 
the codperation of State governments, the United States government, and all the 
great libraries; and the common school as well as the library involves this same 
comprehensive cooperation on the part of all our governmental areas. 





13. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION. eling library system is a direct development of the 
work of the public library. The local library 


(1) A New Aid to Popular Education: Free | lends one book; the traveling library lends a hun- 
Traveling Libraries.—The New York State trav- | dred. The local library lends to one person, the 
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other to acommunity. One lends for two weeks, 
the other for six months. In this way the State 
library becomes the parent of libraries. 

This system was made possible by the legislation 
of the State of New York in 1892. The university 
law of that year authorized the Regents to lend 
for a limited time selections of books from the du- 
plicate department of the State library or from 
books specially given or bought for this purpose, 
to public libraries under State supervision, or to 
communities meeting required conditions. Out of 
$25,000 appropriated for free libraries, a portion 
was at once set apart for the Regents to buy and 
prepare books to be lent under their rules. 

The rules then adopted provide that a selection 
of one hundred books may be lent for six months 
to the trustees of any public library in the State 
under Regents’ visitation on payment of a fee of 
five dollars to cover the expense of cases, cata- 
logues, record blanks, and transportation both 
ways. Where no such library exists, the books 
will be lent on the petition of any twenty-five 
resident taxpayers. In their petition an owner of 
real estate must be named as trustee, who would 
be personally responsible for the books. Libraries 
may be lent to the officers of a university-exten- 
sion center, reading course, or study club, if 
registered by the Regents. A later rule offers selec- 
tions of fifty volumes.for a fee of three dollars. 

* * * * * * 


We may say that 25,000 books have been read as 
a result of these traveling libraries. They have 
been good books and have left their mark on a 
multitude of minds. These libraries have every- 
where promoted an interest in good reading, and 
have already led to the establishment of some im- 
portant local libraries. They have been cordially 
received and are more in demand now than ever 
before. As a public investment they have fully 
vindicated the wisdom of their projectors and 
have proved worthy of the continued interest of 
the State. The system admits, too, of indefinite 
enlargement. Special-subject libraries may be 
multiplied as fast as they are wanted, and the ad- 
dition of general libraries can keep pace with the 
publication of good books. The State of New 
York can well afford this offer of books to her 
citizens, which is at once generous and, in the 
highest sense, profitable; and the plan is confi- 
dently commended to the consideration of other 
States. William R. Eastman, ‘‘ The Forum,’’ 
Vol. XVIII, p. 676, 677. 


(2) The Traveling Library.—Since Carlyle laid 
down the proposition that ‘the true university is 
a collection of books,’’ there have been many at- 
tempts to popularize this means of education, 
The growth of great public libraries in our cities 
has been full of significance as a phase of our 
higher social endeavor. Outside the great centers 
of population this development of library centers 
has been less noticeable, but perhaps not less con- 
tinuous, and certainly not less deserving of at- 
tention. 

At first Carlyle’s university was an exclusive 
institution. Only the aristocracy had access to it. 
Then came the era of subscription libraries in the 
larger towns, and then the founding of libraries 
for the free use of the people, to be maintained by 
general tax. 

Massachusetts has always been foremost among 
_ our States in the diffusion of library privileges 
among her citizens, and it is probably true to-day 
that no other like community in the world is so 
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well supplied with books, or at least with the op- 
portunity to use and read books. But for various 
reasons the Massachusetts system of town libra- 
ries, excellent as it is, cannot be successfully 
adapted to the conditions of every State in the 
Union. At any rate, the fact is that there are 
many communities, even in States that have ade- 
quate laws permitting taxation for library pur- 
poses, still destitute of the advantages which so 
large a proportion of the rural population of Mas- 
sachusetts now enjoys. 

There are towns, villages and cities still in this 
country that will not tax themselves to secure for 
their citizens an entrance into Carlyle’s university. 

The problem thus becomes, not merely how 
many towns can be induced to start free libraries, 
but how can the people, particularly the growing 
children and youth, in towns and country districts 
where no public libraries exist, be helped to share 
in library privileges at once, without waiting for 
the communities themselves to take the initiative? 

In some States much has already been done in 
this direction through ‘‘traveling libraries.” 


* * ® * * * 


Finally, to all who are studying the advantages 
of the traveling library for country places we com- 
mend the summary of those advantages made by 
the Wisconsin Commission after an experience of 
nearly two years in the backwoods of their State. 

1. It makes good literature accessible, and often 
a constant temptation, in communities where 
there are few distractions and no other similar ed- 
ucational forces for any but the younger children. 

2. It puts the control of the reading of numbers 
of people in the hands of persons who have the 
library experience of the world at their command, 
while the literary tastes of the readers are forming. 

3. It is economical. There is no expense for 


local rent, for fuel, light, or librarian’s salary. 


Books are bought at the lowest prices; there is no 
wastage from worthless books or shoddy editions, 
and the volumes are worn out by use, and not by 
mere shelf-wear. at 

4. It keeps up a continual interest in the books 
by frequent exchanges, and the prospect of a near 
exchange keeps each family alert to learn about 
the best books and to get them promptly. 

5. The responsibility of caring for a library and 
extending its usefulness makes a common bond 
for a high purpose, and a new basis of union for 
the best citizens in small neighborhoods. 

6. The library stations form new centers for the 
upbuilding of a better social and intellectual life. 

To sum up briefly, the traveling library gives 
an abundant supply of wholesome literature to the 
people of smail communities at a slight cost, and 
not only excites their interest in such literature, 
but confines their reading to it until their tastes 
are formed. 

It is a free day and night school, which does not 
close on Saturdays or Sundays or for long vaca- 
tions. It instructs, inspires and amuses the old as 
well as the young, and its curriculum is so broad 
that it helps the housewife in the kitchen, the 
husbandman in the field, the mechanic in his 
shop, the teacher in her school, the invalid in the 
sick-room, the boy in his play, and the citizen in 
his civic duties. 

It leaves no room for bad literature and keeps it 
from circulating, without resort to threats, by the 
most natural and wholesome methods.— William 
B. Shaw in “‘American Review of Reviews,” Vol. 
XV LLP. I05: 
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14. PUBLIC SANITATION. 


The medical profession has followed pretty closely the development of the State. 
While the State was despotic the practice of medicine was made a part of the 
tyranny. In early times the medicine-man was a wonder-worker. With the priest 
he was a most efficient agency for the enslavement of the minds of the people. In 
the more enlightened tyrannies of modern times medicine has followed the analogy 
of the government. It has been imposed upon the people. The doctor assumed all 
knowledge while the people were kept in ignorance. Familiar diseases and symp- 
toms were disguised by unfamiliar names. It was accounted unprofessional for the 
patients to be enlightened as to their real condition. It was likewise unprofessional 
to enlighten the people as to the nature of the remedies used and the effects they 
were expected to produce. Long 
after the Reformation even in the 
most enlightened nations, the insane 
were accounted victims of evil 
spirits. Flogging of the insane was 
acommon method of inducing the 
evil spirit to withdraw. This prac- 
tice continued after the belief in the 
possession of devils was much weak- 
ened. George IIL. it is said, com- 
mended his physician for his faith- 
fulness in administering the rod to 
his royal back during his fits of 
1 wa derangement. Not until the demo- 
oN ye cratic State had become well devel- 
g i oped, that is, in the latter part of 

Magic-Implements, Amulets, etc., used by a Kaffir Medicine-man. the nineteenth century, did the treat- 
ment of the insane become an im- 
portant cooperative social function administered by the State. 

The entire medical profession and practice is being revolutionized. No longer 
does it inflict occult treatment upon an ignorant people. On the contrary the people 
are taken into the confidence of the physician and instructed in the laws of health. 
In all enlightened countries the medical profession is doing pioneer work towards 
the perfecting of the democratic State. Everywhere the profession is enforcing the 
doctrine that health can be maintained only by the training of all the people in the 
observance of sanitary laws. 3 

There is high authority for saying that it is man’s duty to rule over the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air. In the light of medical science this means not. 
so much the rattle-snake, the tiger, and the hawk. It means rather the Asiatic 
cholera, the plague, diphtheria, and typhoid. These are, one and all, beasts of the 
sewer or fowls of the air which have served notice upon the peoples, if you do not 
rule us, we will kill you. In the light of medical science there is no longer any 
disguise about this issue. A brood of typhoid microbes, propagated, probably, in 
the sweat-shops of London, effected a lodgment in the veins of Prince Albert, and 
the beloved Prince succumbed. ‘These enemies of human life respect not persons. 
The English are learning that the plague has no regard for hoary caste in India; 
and what is more important, they are learning that effective sanitation involves the 
breaking up of caste distinctions, or such a training of the people as will result in 
true democratic cooperation. ‘These Asiatic plagues which at one time laid low the 
half of both man and beast in England, we now see are calls from the victims of 


tyranny in the old home upon the freer and more privileged West to come and 
deliver them. 
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Public sanitation in our cities has tended greatly to the promotion of civic 
righteousness. Almost every conceivable abomination affecting the property and the 
convenience of the people is committed by bosses and factions in our cities. But no 
boss, no faction, no soulless corporation, has ever taken a stand in favor of diph- 
theria or the typhoid. The typhoid gets a grip upon the civic conscience which 
Doctor Parkhurst cannot attain. In the light of modern science the prevalence of 
many contagious diseases means murder. And the man who is responsible for city 
sanitation can have no assurance that the victim may not be a member of his own 
family. ‘The hardened sinner who may have lived upon blackmail and extortion, 
who may without remorse have bargained away the people’s franchises, will not look 
lightly upon the spread of a preventable disease. In such a case the consciousness 
of guilt fastens itself upon the whole city and the demand for righteous and efficient 
action becomes irresistible. Righteousness, like disease, is contagious. It is not 
possible to maintain honesty and efficiency in one department of civic life without 
developing a tendency for the same to spread to other departments. 

Effective sanitation involves, in the first place, effective education and training 
of all the people. ‘The State, through the school, and the library; through the 
board of health and the medical profession, must become argus-eyed, alert and intelli- 
gent. All this may be attained and yet sanitation may entirely fail. There must 
be an added consciousness, a feeling of responsibility resting upon the people, a sense 
of guilt in the presence of preventable disease, a continued repentance and a disposi- 
tion to bring forth fruits meet for repentance. This may be attained even, and yet 
there may not be effective sanitation. There.must be in addition efficient agencies 
for administering the public conscience. So long as the voter tolerates the spoils- 
man, the briber, and the franchise grabber, the body politic will carry the guilt of 
the murder of the innocents. 

In former chapters three pretty clearly marked stages have been noticed in the 
evolution of the State. In the first, force is pitted against the organizing ability 
of the people; government is simply imposed. In the second the so-called rights 
of the people are exalted above the State, and government is tolerated as a necessary 
evil. In the ideal democracy repressive government is confined to the abnormal 
individual, and the State becomes an organism for enlarging the sphere of the normal 
man. ‘There are three corresponding stages in the profession of medicine. In the © 
first, occult forces are imposed upon the people. Then medicine .becomes chiefly 
occupied with the negative work of preventing diseases. In its final stage the pro- 
fession will be occupied chiefly in the discovery and promulgation of laws for the 
improvement and perfection of the race. (1) 
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(1) Victorian Medicine.—It is notorious, how- 
ever, that the State medicine is as yet but the 
infant Hercules in the cradle, although it has 
really shown its prowess in the strangling of ser- 
‘~pents which have come within its grasp. Even 
now, if it were allowed freely to exercise its powers, 
it could practically extinguish the large class of 
infectious and contagious disorders which spread 
like bush-fires in our midst. The whole group of 
‘“‘filth-diseases’’ could be virtually wiped out. Nor 
can it be doubted that it could immensely diminish 
the dire mass of hereditary disease which now 
bears its doom of life-weakness and premature 
death. And from this point of view it is not too 
much to say that asa simple matter of course it 
should be consulted upon the primary question of 
choice in marriage. It has often been pointed out 
that if a genus homo were cultivated as are the 
domestic animals, a large amount of the disease of 





the nation would be speedily bred out of the blood, | 


and a high physique readily attained. But as this 
can hardly be, man’s own intelligence instructed 
by medicine, should take the place of the skill of 
the stock-owner. So that with this growing con- 
sciousness of its power gradually to abolish in 
these classes the great bulk of the disease of man- 
kind, the medicine of the best and highest type, 
looks forward confidently to a future in which its 
remedial faculty shall decline both in relative 
scope and importance, and when its chief function 
will be the care and nurture of the whole physical 
existence of man. For it is to be particularly 
noticed that hitherto State medicine has beca de- 
veloped on its prophylactic side only, which is, 
after all but its megatize power. It has been 
strictly ‘‘ preventive medicine;’’ and its posttive 
function of cultivating the best, and eradicating 
the worst physical tendencies of the race, of watch- 
ing over all the springs of health, has been hardly 
thought of as within its effective range.—HY. Bap- 
tist Crofts, in‘'The Westminster Review,” Nov. 
1897, p. 572. 
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15. SANITATION (Continued). 


In an informal talk with a company of clergymen, I referred to the share which 
kindergarten pupils have in choosing their teachers, and one of the company 
remarked that if there was a way whereby they could choose their parents the chief 
difficulty would be solved. ‘The remark was intended to be facetious, but it sug- 
gests the profoundest of human problems. There may be a difficulty in a merely 
potential human being signifying a choice; but if there is an entity in this universe 
which possesses unqualified rights, it is that same potential human being. There 
will not be a just State until the normal citizens who have incurred the experience 
of being born and brought up see to it that the not yet existing citizen shall begin 
his existence under such conditions as he would choose if he already possessed the 
accumulated wisdom of the generation which he succeeds. On this subject the 
expositors of a more perfect society, from Aristotle (1) to Herbert Spencer, have been 
agreed. 

. The stress os attention in recent years in the medical profession has been upon 
surgery and contagious diseases, and in both lines the remarkable advance in the 
science grows out of the germ theory of disease. Thus far the work is largely 
repressive and preventive. Yet scientific prevention soon reaches its limits in the 
work of destroying noxious germs and becomes increasingly occupied with the 
creation of vital conditions and vital powers which resist disease. But along with 
the marvelous advance in surgery and public sanitation, there has been a positive 
increase 1n the diseases which most directly affect the well-being of the race. No 
one has yet discovered the microbe which produces an unsound nervous condition. 
This disease will not be discovered by the microscope. It will not be removed by 
antiseptic surgery. Does any. respectable medical authority put confidence in 
materia medica for the treatment of nervous diseases? In the presence of nervous 
disease science can simply give good advice and recommend the improvement of 
social conditions. The most learned doctor is forced to rely upon ‘‘the foolishness 
of preaching.’’(2) Nervous disease is social in its nature. It grows out of adverse 
social, industrial and political conditions. It is maintained upon high medical 
authority that the modern assassin of emperors and presidents is the victim of.a 
clearly defined nervous disease, generated under social conditions equally well defined. 
The victim of the disease is ready to commit suicide, and he prefers to do it in a 
spectacular way. Guiteau’s last utterances were words of exultation, in view of the 
thought that his name ‘‘ would go thundering down the ages.”’ | 

In the treatment of nervous diseases the medical profession is forced to take its 
place along with the teacher, the preacher, the prophet, the philosopher, and the 
statesman in striving for the creation of a righteous State. A sound mind in a sound 
body involves ajust State. 

But there are types of nervous disease in respect to which the physician is com- 
ing to have something very specific and conclusive to say to statesmen. The germ 
theory of disease seems to demonstrate that some diseases formerly thought to be 
hereditary cannot be inherited. Yet the same practical result may be reached 
through the inheritance of a vital condition which results in peculiarly vulnerable 
tissue. As to nervous diseases, the evidence accumulates that many well-defined 
types are hereditary.(3) Itis upon the basis of this evidence that the State is enabled 
to take the first definite step in guarding the rights of the potential human being. 
The first step will be in the orthodox line of repression and negation. ‘The State will. 
see to it that its citizens shall not be born feebleminded, or with a nervous organiza- 
tion which entails a life-long dread of insanity. The State-Church has already done 
a good deal of forbidding to marry; often, no doubt, upon inadequate grounds. But 
here is ground for repression which will commend itself to every sound-minded 
citizen. Such action on the part of the State will be of immense educational value. 
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There will arise a sense of moral obligation to apply the principle far more exten- 


sively than can be attained through the crude agencies of repression. 


From the 


moral obligation not to produce certain well-defined types of deformed human 
beings there will arise naturally a sense of obligation to produce the highest and 


the best. 


It is said that the Norsemen worshiped the reindeer because they perceived that 


it manifested a superhuman wisdom in the generation of its species. 
be a confession of the doctrine that man is, in a sense, a fallen animal. 


This seems to. 
Unless by 


his rational and social powers he rises above the reindeer, the perversion of his 
superior gifts dooms him to a lower place in the animal economy. 
Sanitation as well as education favorably illustrates the codperative character of 


the democratic State. 


It is through the State that progress becomes possible. A 


learned jurist in England told me that when he had the fever he was taken to the 


common public hospital. 
the management of that institution. 


He counted it an honor to be a member of the board for 


Said he: 


‘‘T .advise my friends to become 


patients in the public hospitals when they are sick. The care given them is superior 


to that which they are likely to receive at home.” 


before the grave. 
asylum for the insane. 


The rich and the poor thus meet 


A physicfan in a Western State had his wife treated in a State 
He became aware of many defects in the institution, and 


he initiated reforms which were extended to all similar institutions in the State. 
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(1) Matrimonial Regulations.—If, then, the 
legislator ought to take care that the bodies of 
the children are as perfect as possible, his first 
attention ought to be given to matrimony; at what 
time and in what situation it is proper that the 
citizens should engage in the nuptial contract. 
Now, with respect to this alliance, the legislator 
ought both to consider the parties and their time 
of life, that they may grow old at the same part 
of time, and that their bodily powers may not be 
different.—‘‘Aristotle on Government’ (Morley’s 
Universal Library), p. 261. 


(2) Nervous Patients.—I sincerely advise ner- 
vous patients to avoid, as much as possible, all 
drug remedies. Especially would I warn them 
against habitual use of benumbing narcotics, how- 
ever seductively they may operate at first. In my 
opinion, all these means ultimately do more harm 
than good. Of immensely greater value than 
drugs to nervous patients are the natural factors 
of healing—air, light, water, quiet, exercise, 
etc. 

The first thing required is, of course, to remove 
the fundamental causes of the disease. As much 
rest as possible should be given from without as 
well as from within; a true religious condition, 
which a sure faith gives, is, therefore, of inesti- 
mable value to patients. It is self-evident that 
they must try to be, as much as possible, in the 
open air, and mountain air is particularly advan- 
tageous to them.—Herr Dr. Bilsinger, in ‘‘Popu- 
lar Science Monthly,’ November, 1892. 


(3) Neurasthenia.—The term neurasthenia does 
not so mutch signify a special affection of the ner- 
vous system as it is a fittingly chosen general 
name for a whole group of disorders, the character 
of which consists in the nervous system failing to 
act properly, on account of a deficiency of normal 
nerve substance. 

Such a condition, or at least a pronounced tend- 
ency to it, is, in many cases, inherited from par- 
ents, and only slightly unfavorable circumstances 











are required in children thus hereditarily tainted 
for the development of pronounced neurasthe- 
nia. 

There is, besides the hereditary form, an ac- 
quired weakness of the nerves, which may be pro- 
duced by a considerable variety of causes. The 
blame for the present condition of our society un- 
doubtedly lies in the haste and pressure of the 
age, with its battle for existence, driving us into 
morbidity. 

The increase and crowded condition of lunatic 
asylums speaks with admonitory plainness in this 
matter, and it is time the right meaning was at- 
tached to the momentous phenomenon. 

Even in the country, where the hygienic condi- 


tions are relatively favorable, the evil of nervous 


weakness is gradually making itself more plain. 
It is conspicuous in the larger cities, where, with 
the meeting of great masses of men, the clatter of 
railroads and the driving of factories, excitement 
prevails through day and night, under which the 
afflicted nerves with great difficulty obtain the 
rest they need. 

To this haste and excitement in social life are 
added the schools with their augmented demands, 
and the trial of examinations. * * * 

On the other hand, it cannot be too impres- 
sively insisted upon that the individual has the 
means to a certain degree in his own hands of al- 
leviating by arational mode of life, the general 
harm to which modern man is exposed. 

But it has to be remarked that the greater num- 
ber of us, in spite of all the instructions we get, 


‘remain in incredibly dense ignorance of matters 


of personal hygiene. 

It thus occurs that many allow themselves to be 
guilty of sins against their own personality by 
which the health of their nerves is broken to the 
very warrow. 

Besides overwork, on the one side, there are cer- 
tain special indulgencies, abuse of spirits and other 
stimulants, the early and excessive tobacco smok- 
ing, and in the majority of cases all together, by 
which the nervous system is at last disordered and 
severely injured in its vigor.—J/6zd. 
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16. THE STATE AND VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


The despotic State does not resemble a voluntary organization. It is of the very 
essence of such a State that its power be imposed upon unwilling subjects. The 
democratic State tends more and more to approach the type of a voluntary associa- 
tion. Anysort of society which becomes organic and fulfills a purpose common to 
the body, carries in itself the elements of, or at least the suggestion of, sovereign 
power. A sewing society may exist without any organization. It may have no 
common will. ‘The members may meet at stated times, simply to enlarge their 
individual spheres. But if the society develops a common purpose, if it proposes 
to do something as a society, especially if it proposes to do something which shall 

‘affect the conduct of each member in a definite way, then it must organize; it must 
create agencies for the accomplishment of its will. For the time being, the society 
becomes master of its members in respect to the matter in hand. By as much as 
the society fails to thus control its membership, by so much it fails to becomea 
perfect organism. 

The people of these United States are making up their minds that every child 
of every race born in our midst shall be given the rudiments of an education, and 
that every adult shall be furnished with wholesome reading matter in the lines of 
art, literature, poetry, history, religion, science, philosophy, sufficient in quantity 
for a life course in learning. To accomplish this end the people are making use of 
organs, some of them very old, and created and used fora very different purpose. 
They are using the township, the county, the state, and the United States govern- 
ment. For the sake of the argument, we may assume that when the people became 
possessed of this laudable purpose they were anarchists and did not believe in State — 
education ; that they determined to accomplish the same end through voluntary 
association. But a voluntary association accomplishing such a purpose would have 
organs corresponding to the township, county, state, and national government, and 
such an organization would be, in effect, an agency of the State, to which we are all 
subject. (z) 

A voluntary association may compel or induce the individual member to do a 
thing which he would prefer not to do, as effectively as the government. ‘There is 
almost as much compulsion in efficient voluntary schools as in schools belonging to 
the State organism. A mere isolated human being is an idiot, or he lacks essential 
qualities of manhood. ‘To be rational, to be a man, one must unite his will with 
the will of others. He must plan and act for and with other rational beings. Man 
multiplies his individual powers by becoming a part of organized society. Each 
individual in the Swiss commune counted for a hundred-fold. more than so many 
unorganized men. When the communes projected their wills into the Cantons each 
individual became correspondingly more important. In recent years the importance 
of the citizen is greatly augmented by the organization of the Swiss State. By 
being a member of such a State the power to know, to do, and to be, is greatly 
enlarged. 

The will of a society is something quite different from the aggregate wills of the 
individuals composing it. Reduce the society to discrete individuals and deprive 
them of all societary experience and they are idiots, one and all. Rational indi- 
vidual willing is learned through the process of uniting with others in the formation 
of acommon will. The individual will can be trained and exercised in the con- 
scious effort to modify or change the common will. ‘The individual submits to the 
common will as a necessary condition for the more effective projection of his own 
will and plans. These principles hold in all sorts of societies, in the sewing circle, 
in the club, in the athletic union, or in any human society. 

‘The State, however, differs in some respects from all other societies. The State 
is a society of societies. The State includes all the people within a given area, and 
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hence in that area the subjects of every other society are likewise subjects of the 
State. If there are bands of thieves and robbers, the State seeks to destroy them. 
If there are societies for the advancement of science, the State may aid or encourage 
them. ‘The State includes all other societies or organizations, and it is itself subject 
to no other organization or power. : 

The one radical difference between the State and a mere voluntary association is 
found in the fact that membership in the State is not a matter of choice.(2) One 
becomes subject to the State by birth or by entering its territory. The democratic 
State aims to secure the hearty coOperation of all its subjects ; yet it will not permit 
an individual subject to withhold his support. It is in this quality that the demo- 
cratic State vindicates its superiority to a mere voluntary cooperative society. 
A community of farmers may wish to rid themselves of the pest of Canada thistles. 
or of the spread of pleuro-pneumonia among their cattle. To this end they might 
form a voluntary association including all their number. In such a case one disaf- 
fected individual might balk the will of the entire community. He might refuse 
to cooperate or he might withdraw from the society. If, in such an emergency, 
such an organization creatés agencies to compel membership and to compel the 
obedience of all, then it becomes the State, or for the time being it usurps its func- 


tions. 
society with this one virtue added. 
disaffected individual. 
State to do it. 


The democratic State, therefore, has all the virtues of a mere voluntary 
It enforces the will of the society against the 
All societies attempt this; it is the peculiar mission of the 





16. THE STATE AND VOLUNTARY AS- 
SOCIATIONS. 


(1) Functions of the State Touching Educa- 
tion.—The State has educational functions beyond 
the maintenance of the schools. It is bound to 
help on whatever contributes to the sound informa- 
tion and promotes the culture of the people. 
Voluntary assemblages are to be encouraged. 
Discussion and publicity are the safety valves of 
democratic society. Home study is to be aided 
and guided. Local libraries may well be subsi- 
dized, if need be—at least up to the point where 


‘they can stand alone. 


The State which can put a mark upon its map 
wherever there isa town or village library, and 
find its map well covered will take care of itself. 

Art collections are upon the same footing as 
libraries. That State isa great State whose lead- 
ing public men give genuine support—not a sup- 
port born of ignorance and the lack of courage to 


refuse—but a sympathetic support to scientific. 


research in the hope of hastening the time when 
the truth shall make the whole world free. 

That State will outrun its neighbors which will 
give a strong and willing hand to the good cause 
of industrial and decorative art. Itis peculiarly 
within the functions of the State to aid and pro- 
mote architecture. Public buildings are worth 
more than they cost, jobbery and all, if they are 
architecturally effective. What could not a State 
do for the common culture by making sure that 
every school-house is erected upon artistic lines? 
All this, and more, is clearly within the province 


‘of the self-governing State. 


One may ask if this does not savor too strongly 
of paternalism, and leave little or nothing to the 
initiative of the people. It has no flavor of pater- 
nal government about it. There is no element of 
it which contributes to the support of the people 
in any instance. It does not trench so much as 
the hair’s breadth upon the sound doctrine that 





the people must support the government and not 
count on the government to support the people. 
It leaves everything to the initiative of the people. 
It interdicts nothing. Every man is free to do 
what he will, if it is not inconsistent with the 
Sa rights and opposed to the common 
weal, ; 

Indeed, all acts of the democratic government 
are upon the initiation of the people. It inspires 
individual initiative and encourages every individ- 
ual impulse toward the promotion of the common 
good. It stands in the way of nothing but igno- 
rance and selfishness, and it stops nothing but 
interference with the common interests of over- 
grown local officialism. There is little danger 
that it will do that as completely as. may be de- 
sired.—Dr. Andrew S. Draper, “Educational Re- 
view,’ New York, February, 1898, p. 178. 

(2) Political Unity.—It thus frequently happens 
that there exists in the minds of a community of 
people a desire for a political unity of a particnlar 
sort, and that this desire is of sufficient strength to 
maintain the unity of a State, were it once estab- 
lished and organized, but that objective conditions 
prevent for many years the realization of such an 
end, It is only when this pent-up flood of feeling 
rises to sufficient height and strength to burst the 
existing political barriers that hold it in, thata 
new State is created. 

As has been said, the natural tendency of the 
feeling of Nationality is to find expression in 
political unity. The two sentiments, then, that 
lie at the basis of the Nation and of the State are 
largely similar. The same conditions that tend to 
create the feeling of Nationality tend also, in most 
cases, to demand the establishment of the State. 
Absolute identity of these two sentiments, how- 
ever, cannot be affirmed. It is possible, in other 
words, to have present a well-developed feeling of | 
Nationality, with but slight desire for political 
unity.—‘‘ The Nature of the State,” by Westel Wood- 
bury Willoughby, Ph D., p. 120. 
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17. INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLIES. 


The democratic State is the perfected voluntary co6perative organization. It 
surpasses the mere voluntary association in efficiency in that, without departing 
from its essential voluntary character, it carries in itself the means of preventing its 
will from being thwarted by its disaffected members. A voluntary society which 
should attempt to educate-all the youth of the land and to continuously provide 
reading matter for all adults would find its will thwarted and prevented in a thousand 
ways. ‘The State can do this because it has many ways for removing individual 
obstruction. The-State can do this because the activity of the State is not subject 
to the capricious will of one generation of men; it embodies and seeks to express the 
wisdom and experience of former generations. The State can do this because it 
furnishes the highest possible incentive to the enlightened individual to labor for 
the enlightenment of public functionaries. If a policy is in itself reasonable and 
commends itself to the intelligent conscience, the individual has the highest assur- 
ance that whatever of enlightenment he may contribute will be conserved. The 
democratic State will become an organ for the education of all peoples because to 
this end Hebrew patriarchs and prophets labored and prayed; to this end Greek 
philosophers penetrated the mysteries of life; to this end preachers and reformers 
have given their lives. The democratic State can fulfill all these desires and aspira- 
tions as no other agency can doit. By the very law of its being the democratic 
State must seek to educate, to enlighten, to humanize all people of all lands. 

The principle of codperation holds in the matter of sanitation. It is the demo- 
cratic State, and the democratic State alone, that furnishes any rational prospect for 
so conserving and expressing the wisdom of the ages as to rid mankind of many of 
the most deadly diseases. Neither voluntary association nor the despotic State 
furnish any rational ground of hope for pervasive and efficient sanitation. 

Besides education and sanitation, along with the growth of democracy there have 
arisen other coOperative enterprises which give increased importance to the codpera- 
tive State. Not until the age of democracy did the world know an efficient postal 
system. ‘The telegraph, in nearly all lands, is made a part of the postal system. To 
this is now being added telephonic service. These enterprises are by nature suited 
to the cooperative State. 

In all sorts of States the maintenance of highways has for long ages been made a 
part of the State’s functions. In recent times the railway has supplanted in large part 
the highway. And the function of the railway is in its naturea State function, ‘The 
‘State may neglect education; it may disregard sanitation; it cannot ignore the railway. 
In England as soon as there were competing lines between London and Edinburgh 
the government interfered to prevent railway wars and to establish rates. ‘The State 
not only recognized pooling contracts, but it compelled agreement and enforced 
pooling contracts. In England, therefore, the railway business was made from the 
beginning a function of the State. The companies became agencies of the State. 
The State-controlled railways in England have not become the owners of the coal, 
the iron, the oil, and the staple products generally. They have not been made an 
agency for the monopolization of all sorts of business in which freightage was a con- 
siderable item of expense. In America, on the other hand, the railways have been 
treated largely, as private enterprises. ‘They have not been effectively controlled by 
the State. The result is that in America the railways. have been working out 
their proper nature, and have been moving in the direction of becoming one vast 
cooperative organism controlling not only transportation, but more and more deter- 
mining the metes and bounds of every industry which is dependent upon transporta- 
tion. ‘The railway business being a State function, if the State fails to recognize 
this fact, the railway and its allied industries will in time become the State. The 
form of such a State would be a centralized despotic, or paternal, government in 
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which the people would live by the permission of the despotic rulers. The railway 
business will lend itself as readily to the strengthening of tyranny as of democracy. 
The railway adds infinitively to the organic character of the State. If democracy 
courageously attacks the problems connected with it and makes the new public high- 
way an integral part of the democratic State, as the Swiss have done, then the > 
railway will add strength and coherence to the State. In default of this, the system 
will strengthen despotic tendencies. (1) 

The modern city is in part a creation of the railway. The democratic city 
becomes more and more an industrial codperative association. Sanitation and 
sewerage call for unlimited supplies of pure water. The democratic city by its own 
agents supplies itself with water. There is need of light in street and dwelling, and 
the supply of this through city agencies gives additional valuable experience to the 
codperative society. Then there is the street-car service, which is by nature a public 
city function. All these agencies managed directly by the city tend greatly to sim- 
plify and strengthen the government of the city. But if they are allowed to drift 
into separate hands then the city government becomes divided and confused. 


There are divided interests, divided and conflicting authorities. 


The natural result 


is corruption, inefficiency, bribery and all manner of evil. 
These industrial monopolies have grown up in recent years and they threaten 


the very life of the democratic State. 
is left without choice. 


In dealing with them the democratic State 
It must take charge of them upon the principles of codpera- 


tion for the advantage of the entire community, or the owners of these monopolies 
will be forced into a conspiracy against the people. 





17. INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLIES. 


(1) The Relation of the Modern Municipality 
to the Gas Supply.—One of the most interesting 
phenomena connected with our modern political 
developments in general, is the slowly but ever- 
changing attitude of the government toward the 
industry of society. When Adam Smith published 
‘his immortal work on the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” a 
little more than a hundred years ago, the industry 
of the world was bound by a set of governmental 
restrictions which were slowly but surely crushing 
out the life which they were intended to nourish 
and regulate. Lawsand regulations which, in their 
inception had, perhaps, been fully justifiable, had 
so far outlived their usefulness, that they were 
doing enormous harm and injury by their continu- 
ance. It wasthegreat and unperishable service of 
Smith that he sounded the war cry of death to 
these old obstructions which formed an impassable 
barrier to future industrial progress, and secured 
to the immediately following, and to all future 
generations the great advantage of an enormously 
increased production. 

But, like all great revolutions, this movement 
also rushed into an untenable extreme. 

The argument of Smith for a greater freedom 
from the governmental restrictions of his time—un- 
answerable as against certain abuses which he had 
in mind—was used by his successors to prove that 


government could best protect the interests of so-' 


ciety by a policy of do-nothingism. This purely 
negative theory of government functions became 
at one time so prevalent, that it led our modern 
governments to adopt what relatively speaking, 
may be called a system of /atssez-faire—of letting 
everything take care of itself, which has resulted 
disastrously in a thousand ways. Under the 
immense impetus of new discoveries in industrial 
processes and of relative freedom of action, so far 
as the restraining influence of government 1s con- 
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cerned, private enterprise went forth into every 
field. Not content with developing new wealth by 
which it should be enriched, it sought out and set 
in order many ways of establishing artificial 
monopolies by which it might absorb a large por- 
tion of existing wealth. So successfully has this 
system been followed, that the great problem 
before the modern world is again the same which 
presented itself to the mind and time of Adam 
Smith, viz.: How shall we set our industry free 
from the bonds which bind and cramp it—only in 
our time the bonds are those which have been 
made and applied, and are all the while being 
drawn more tightly by private enterprise and in- 
genuity, while in Smith’s time they were the bonds 
of government interference and restriction. Smith 
called upon private enterprise to check and cir- 
cumscribe government activity; we are forced to 
call upon government to circumscribe and regu- 
late private enterprise. 

Our railroads, our telegraphs, our express com- 
panies, our telephone companies, our oil companies, 
our coal companies, our gas and water companies, 
all taking their start under the domain of free 
competition, and growing into strength and vigor 
under its influence have come to rely for their 
prosperity and increased earnings not only on the 
actual increment of wealth which they contribute 
to the world’s stock, but also on the absorption of 
a larger part of existing wealth by means of arti- 
ficial monopolies, a state of things which will con- 
tinually grow worse unless it be made to grow 
better. . . + The remedies proposed for 
this disease, have been legion in number and 
infinitely various in character. The one which is 
most popular with a certain class of extreme 
optimists and also with their near connections, 
the extreme pessimists, is that of letting every- 
thing alone.’—Frof. E. /. James, in “ Publica- 
tions of the American Economic Association,” 
Vol. I. 
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18. CONFLICT BETWEEN DESPOTISM AND COOPERATION, 


Modern invention applied to industry is creating both a new industrial world 
and a new political world. There has always been the closest relation between the 
organization of the State and the organization of industry. The primitive village 
State was an organization based upon the common ownership of land and upon 
cooperative farming. The feudal State was based upon cooperative farming and 
cooperative fighting. ‘The democratic State has grown up through codperative 
resistance to tyranny. But this is a mere negation. No enduring State can be 
founded upon a negation. So long as the people are held together only by acts of 
resistance to tyrants they will be governed by tyrants. The positive element in the 
building of the democratic State has been codperative education. ‘The invention of 
printing was a mighty codperative agency whereby the learning, the experience of 
the past became more and more the property of all. The book and the newspaper 
became instruments for codperative learning. Through these instruments the 
Church became a codperative teaching agency a thousand fold more effective than 
before. The post-office became a public necessity ; likewise the school. and the 
library for the training of all the people. It is especially through post-office and 
school that the democratic State has taken positive organic form. The organic 
democracy may be indefinitely strengthened by the assumption of a few well-defined 
industrial monopolies mentioned above. For the democratic State to assume 
control of the city monopolies and of the railways is not necessarily a step in the direc- 
tion of socialism. (1) ‘There is no more reason in calling this a step towards social- 
ism than in calling it a step to prevent socialism. If the State were to take 
complete control of the industrial monopolies already formed, then there would be 
entire freedom to adopt or reject the rest of the socialistic program. ‘The chief 
industries would still be outside of State control. As to the monopolies already 
established the State is not free. A monopoly involves State action. If the demo- 
cratic State neglects or refuses to control the industrial monopolies, then the owners 
of the monopolies must control the State. ‘To enable them to do this they natur- 
ally draw to themselves other industries and organize them as monopolies. This 
tends directly to create a socialistic State organized as a despotism. Hence the 
failure of the democratic State to grappleeffectively with monopoly is a step towards 
a despotic form of socialism. If the city cannot control the city monopolies and 
franchises on democratic principles then it must be governed despotically. After 
the fact has been thoroughly demonstrated that the democratic State can success- 
fully manage existing industrial monopolies, then the people may decide for them- 
selves whether they wish to still further extend the activities of the State and add 
State mining, State farming, State factories and State distribution of goods. It 
may easily happen that from this vantage ground of freedom with comparative ex- 
' perience, individual initiative and purely voluntary association may be preferred. 
There might even ensue a tendency for some of the operations already taken over 
by the State to revert back into private hands. If, on the other hand, State codper- 
ation were preferred, the form of socialism which would ensue would be democratic, 
it would be the free and voluntary expression of the wishes of the people. In any 
event the tendency would be to break down and obscure the distinction between 
voluntary association and State action. 

With the advent of steam and electricity the States have become organic as 
never before. ‘The people are driven to closer interdependence. Every part of the 
world is coming into vital relation to every other part. It is still an unsettled 
question whether the world empire is to be dominated by brute force and despotic 
power, or whether it is to be organized upon the basis of friendly cooperation and 
mutual helpfulness. Steam and electricity belong naturally to the economy of 
force. ‘They may as readily be appropriated to strengthen despotism as to strengthen 
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democracy. The only reliable support for democracy is in moral teaching and a 
passion for righteousness. 

The Russian autocracy may take advantage of every contribution of science, 
every increase in the material strength of the State as effectively as may any demo- 
cratic State. The Russian State can build railroads, it can work mines, it can annex 
Asiatic peoples and organize them into faithful and effective subjects. No demo- 
cratic State nor combination of democratic States is in a condition to withstand 
Russia on the basis of force. If China and India are to be ruled despotically, Rus- 
sia is the one State capable of doing it. England is becoming less and less capable 
of playing the despot over subject peoples. The United States can take no step in 
that direction without at the same time taking steps in the direction of fastening a 
despotic government upon American citizens. The weapons of a democracy 
are not carnal, they are spiritual. They are the weapons of brotherly kindness and 
friendly codperation. Doctor Gladden showed himself a true Christian statesman 
‘ when, in an article in the Mew York Independent for January 12, 1899, he proposed 
that the United States government send to the Philippines a thousand teachers to 
live among the people and do the part of friends and guides, and thus relieve the 
army of occupation.(2) Wecan rule the Filipenos by teaching them to rule them- 
selves. We can keep the despot out of China by acting the part of a brother, by 
* filling the empire with missionaries and teachers, by enabling the Chinese to follow 
in the footsteps of the Japanese. Russian despotism may be cut off at its sources 
by teaching the Russian peasant to read the New Testament. Already one-sixth of 
the peasantry refuse to bow to the despotic Church. If the Anglo-Saxon race is to 
rule the world it can only accomplish the task by a successful policy of training all 
people of all lands to govern themselves, to live together in peace and harmony 
under customs and rules of their own choice. If the Anglo-Saxon race has to-day 
any special preéminence it is because it is losing its power to play the part of a 


tyrant. 
to the Saxon. 


In the line of despotic rule the Slav and the Mongol are infinitely superior 





18. CONFLICT BETWEEN DESPOTISM 
AND COOPERATION. 


(1) Socialism.—The word socialism is used 
with a variety of meanings. In a recent editorial 
the New York Independent, referring to the rapid 
multiplication of trusts and monopolies, said that 
this is not an unmixed evil, since by organization 
there are immense savings. But the editor re- 
marked, ‘‘ Of course this means socialism.’? The 
democratic State, by giving free play to the build- 
ing up of monopolies around the railways, di- 
rectly dependent upon the railway and, in the 
end, controlled by them, is forming a socialistic 
State in which the people are not represented. 
Such a socialistic State would be despotic or oli- 
garchic in form. It would be composed of the 
few who controlled the means of subsistence in 
conspiracy against the many who lived by the 
permission of the few. If, then, a democracy 
wishes to escape the formation of a socialistic State 
organized asa despotism, it must administer every 
monopoly, every franchise, in the interest of all 
the peopie. This is the only way whereby the de- 
mocracy may keep itself free to adopt or reject 
a complete socialistic organization of the State. 

All who are in favor of socialism define the 
term as a complete elimination of competition. 
from the industrial world by the substitution of 
democratic cooperation. The enemies of social- 
ism may be sharply divided into two classes. One 
classis wholly ignorant of the meaning of the term. 


|; be a despotic State. 





They call it anarchy, communism, an equal dis- 
tribution of property, or anything that is bad or 
unreasonable. The other class look upon social: 
ism as a means of enslaving the masses of the 
people. In their view, a socialistic State would 
It is impossible for such men 
as Herbert Spencer and Sir Henry Maine, who be- 
lieve that government is in its very nature 
repressive and founded on force, to favor the so- 
cialistic State. In their view, the only hope for 
retaining any tolerable degree of freedom on the 
part of the people is to retain the largest possible 
field of industry for free competition and voluntary 
association. All who believe that government is 
by nature despotic must oppose socialism. There 
is stilla third class who are of the opinion that, 
if the democratic State would do well the work 
of education and sanitation, if it would take 
effective possession of the few natural industrial 
monopolies, it would not be found necessary or 


desirable to organize the whole ‘people into one 


industrial codperative society. 


(2) Civilizing Influences.— We hear much 
about the cost of maintaining armies in these ter- 
ritories. Doubtless armies will be wanted, if our 
business there is mainly plunder. But if our first 
question as a nation is, how much we can give 
these people, how much good we can do them, the 
military and naval estimates can be divided by 
ten. 

Perhaps no nation has ever tried this policy of 
giving all it could to a people brought under its 
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power. Suppose we try it! A thousand school 
masters—industrial teachers—would do a hundred 
times more to keep the peace in the Philippines 
than a hundred thousand soldiers, and they would 
cost a hundred times less. Suppose we try what 
can be done in such populations by weapons that 
are not carnal. A peaceful invasion of arts and in- 
dustries would greatly lessen the cost of armaments, 
and this is the way to get speedy and splendid re- 
turns. If we wish to extend our markets then we 
must civilize these people and thus multiply their 
wants. 

This is what we cam do. Let every man and 
woman of us assume that this is what we wz// do. 
Let us demand in the solution of this problem, the 
most enlightened, the most Christian policy. Let 
us call upon the President and our Congress to 
form such methodsas shall permit us to give to these 
peoples promptly and freely the best things we 
have to give. Let us insist that none but men of 
conscience and good will be intrusted with the 
great responsibilities of leadership among them. 

To our President, especially on whom the great 
business mainly rests, let us lift up our voice. This 
job, Mr, President, is not for spoilsmen. The kind 
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of men who are now clamoring to have the civil 
service rules relaxed are not the men for work like 
this. It would be better to recommend an appro- 
priation for an almshouse in Washington in which 
to feed them. It would be better still to pen them 
into a reservation somewhere and let Indian agents 
minister unto them. 

They are not the kind of men to send to these 
islands. We*want honest men, broad-minded 
men, kind-hearted men—men who can compre- 
hend that a nation may have a philanthropic 
purpose. Such men can be found, and with such 
men this nation can do akind of work not often 
done as yet on the face of the earth. Something 
ofthe sort she has done of late with the weapons 
of war. She can do it better yet, in the days be- 
fore us with the arts of peace. The people have 
the true purpose ; let them not be misrepresented. 
Give us the right leaders and we will prove to the 
cynics at home and the carpers abroad that this 
nation is not only great to plant and build, to forge 
and fight, but that she is greatest when she bends 
to the work of succoring the poor and leading the 
benighted into light and liberty. — Washington 
Gladden, N. Y.‘‘Independent,’’ Jan. 12, 1899, p. 106. 


THIRD WEEKLY REVIEW. 
13. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION.—The Training of all the People through School and Library from 


Birth to Death. 


14. PUBLIC SANITATION.—Sanitation as a Teacher of Righteousness in City and State. 
15. SANITATION (Continued).—Heredity. Codperation for the Perfection of the Race. 
16. THE STATE AND VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION.—The Democratic State is a Voluntary Asso- 


ciation with Added Powers for Enforcing its Own Will. 


17. INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLY. 
18. DESPOTISM OR COOPERATION. 








A Perfected, Self-Conscious Organism. 


Requires an Enlargement of the Functions of the State. 
Natural Monopolies, if not Controlled by the Democratic 


State, will Add Strength to Despotic Tendencies. 


QUESTIONS. 


IS. How are kindergarten teachers chosen? Why should required education extend to the age of 
sixteen? What is the chief agency for the education of the whole adult population? Besides school and. 
library, what agencies may the State employ in the work of education? 

14. What are the various stages in the development of the medical profession? Can contagious 
disease be stayed without State action? How does public sanitation tend to promote civic righteousness? 

15, Must the just State.care for the rights of the unborn citizen? Why do nervous diseases in- 
crease? How may nervous diseases be lessened? 

16. Must a voluntary organization control its individuals? Would a system of schools and libra- 
vies reaching all the people become a part of the State? Must the individual submit to organized society 
in order to extend his individual importance? How does the will of a society differ from the wills of the 
indtviduals composing 1t? Is membership in the State a matter of choice? ‘ 

17. Jn what respect does the democratic State surpass all other voluntary organizations? Is the 
postal system a necessary part of the democratic State? Do the telegraph and railway belong to State 
cooperation? If the State does not control the railway, must the railway control the State? What city 
monopolies are in their nature public? 

18. Jf the State assume control of the present industrial monopolies does it of necessity follow that 
tt assume other industries? Is the democratic State free to leave the railways and city monopolies outside 
of tts control? Do industrial monopolies left to* themselves tend to monopolize all industries? May 
steam and electricity strengthen despotism as readily as democracy? What ts the chief dependence for the 
support of democracy? 


SUBJECTS: FOR - SPECIAL SI UDY? 


The growth of State education in the last half century. 

Sanitation during the last century. 

Heredity and nervous diseases. 

The will of the people in the making of the United States, Switzerland and England. 
The growth of monopoly. 

Wealth agaiust Commonwealth. Lloyd. 
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19. RELIGION AS DISTINGUISHED FROM MORALS. 
lm SE subject of religion is one which the sociologist can not possibly ignore 
| A bai Ot even pass over lightly, because whatever may be our sympathies 

= toward it we must all agree that it has had an enormous influence on 

Je) the development of society. Some will regard that influence as good, 
others as bad; some as temporary, others as permanent; some as in- 
creasing, others as diminishing; but all will acknowledge it to be a fact. But 
while the sociologist must not neglect so important a factor, he may well be excused 
for approaching the subject with hesitation, for experience convinces him that it is 
well nigh impossible to make himself understood. ‘The reason is, that the great 
majority of his readers are religious people, who have not only opinions about reli- 
gion but strong feelings toward it. The things that we love very much we do not 
like to analyze. _ We are accustomed to guard their interest and watch jealously for 
any sign of disloyalty to them. 

. Following in the line of this devotion, there is a strong tendency to attribute 
everything that is good to religion and make it a part of it. Patriotism, parental 
affection, and every form of wholesome sentiment and laudable action have been at 
one time or another made a part of religion.(1) No one will deny that they have a 
certain connection with religion, but to define religion in this inclusive way simply 
spoils the term for purposes of accurate statement.(2) The first thing the scientist 
has to do is to give the term a fairly definite and manageable meaning. But the 
moment he begins to detach from the real conception of religion these numerous 
other good things which it seems necessary to him to give names of their own, a 
great many people begin to feel that he is tearing religion all to pieces and forth- 
with they rise in protest. 

Still another difficulty confronts the sociologist, which is perhaps the most 
serious of all. He cannot consider religion as a whole, but only as a factor in 
social development. Now it is well known that most religions have proposed as 


their principal task to prepare men for the fucure life, and only incidentally for the 
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life in actual society. Sometimes these two ends have been regarded as directly 
opposed, and men have ‘‘renounced the world,’’ that is, abandoned society in order 
to assure their eternal salvation. In other cases the two have seemed quite un- 
related and religion has developed rites and precepts for each purpose.(3) Still 
again, and especially of late, the two ends have been regarded as more or less 
identical and a united effort has been made to secure them.(4) 

Now with this first purpose sociology has nothing todo. ‘The science has not 
considered, and probably never can consider, any other life than this. So far, at 
least, we have no knowledge of any other than terrestrial society, which could pos- 
sibly be made the basis of a science. ‘This being the case, the only questions which 
sociology has any right to ask concerning religion are those which concern human 
society. It should not be resented, that he stops with these inquiries, nor should it 
be imagined that he thinks there are 
no others. He simply sticks to his own 
business. (5) 

It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that those who read a sociological 
discussion of religion should understand 
the limitations imposed upon the sociolo- 
gist and approach the subject without 
prejudice or fear. Above all, they should 
be on their guard against drawing un- 
warrantable conclusions from the soci- 
ologist’s silence. 

Religion may be defined as the activi- 

ag ties which spring from a belief in super- 

Terror in NRE oe Old Den (From Mitford’s natural beings.(6) If men do not have 

any belief in supernatural beings, they 

may believe in goodness and friendship, in duty and self-sacrifice, and in all manner 

of things usually associated with religion, (of course, whether they zwz2// believe in 

these things without religion is another question) but they cannot be said to have a 

religion. Or, on the other hand, if we could imagine men believing in the exist- 

ence of supernatural beings and yet feeling nothing and doing nothing about it, we 
would still have to say that they had no religion. 

But what is more important for us to remember is, that men may have a great 
deal of religion, may believe in supernatural beings, and be much exercised by their 
belief, without having any corresponding notions of right or virtue. Such a 
separation between religion and morals has unfortunately been very common, how- 
ever inseparable the two may seem to us to be.(7) The present close union of religion 
and morals is the result of a very long development, a laborious achievement, and 
not at all a necessary and natural condition of things. 

In the following lessons, therefore, we have to do only with religion, not with 
morality except so far as it is the product of religion or dependent upon it for sup- 
port. Moreover, we have todo with religion only as affecting human society, neither 
affirming nor denying its efficacy as a preparation for life under other conditions. 
If we areable to approach such an inquiry without prepossession or anxiety it will 
profitable ; otherwise not. 








19. RELIGION AS DISTINGUISHED | pretations, designed of course to offset a needless 

literalism regarding the last word, by an extrava- 

FROM MORALS. gant liberalism regarding the first, play havoc with 

(1) Childish Comments.—For instance, the | language. When we make words mean every- 
writer has heard commentaries on the text, “‘Pray | thing they soon cease to mean anything. 

without ceasing,” something to this effect: that The word religion and all its kindred have suf- 

every act of our daily lives if done ina proper | fered sadly from this benevolent mutilation. The 

spirit might be regarded as a prayer. Such inter- | necessity for defining them anew when we begin 
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to study carefully is well illustrated by the above. 
Suppose a man should write a book on prayer and 
define it as ‘‘every act of our lives done ina 
proper spirit,” what would the book come to? ~*~ 


(2) Various Definitions.—The nebulousness of 
thought on the subject of religion is well illustrated 
by the fifteen definitions collected by Benjamin 
Kidd. Of these only four even allude to that which 
has in all ages been the characteristic of religion, 
the recognition of supernatural beings. Most of 
them are arguments in disguise, that is, they lay all 
stress on what the writer thinks is most valuable, 
and utterly disregard what has really been most 
prominent in religion. Such a definition as that 
of Dr. Martineau, while recognizing the super- 
natural as the essence of religion, qualifies it by 
the addition of an element which has been more 
the exception than the rule in religion. Only in 
the highest religions, and especially in the purer 
forms of Christianity, have men conceived of their 
relation to God as essentially a moral relation. 
Even in these cases the moral element in religious 
belief by no means maintains constant supremacy. 

Forms of theology are still current which depict 
this relation as most arbitrary, capricious and 
selfish. All honorto Dr. Martineau and others 
for endeavoring to elevate and ennoble that con- 
ception, but to attempt to do this by a definition 
simply spoils the definition for purposes of scien- 
tific statement. 

Ruskin’s definition is a caricature, a fling at a 
feature of the established church, which he dis- 
likes and wishes to disparage. It is not a defini- 
tion, 


(3) Influence of Ceremonies.—Probably most 
religious rites, like baptism, extreme unction, etc., 
were established without reference to their effect 
- on society, but once established, they have none 
the less exerted a profound influence. On the 
other hand, such rites as those connected with 
marriage or absolution have an obvious origin in 
the necessities of society. 


(4) Love to God and Love to Man.—It is a 
common sentiment now that he is best prepared 
to die who has best learned how to live, and that 
our duty to God is identical with our duty to our 
fellow men, a doctrine which, in spite of numer- 
ous utterances of Scripture to that effect, is a very 
modern doctrine, and one by no means universally 
accepted. 


(5) Basis of Society.—That is what the true 
sociologist does, but writers who have written on 
sociology have not always resisted the temptation 
to make interesting excursions into this as into 
other fields. Thus Bascom makes a powerful plea 
for religion as the basis of society, and Ward goes 
out of his way to attack it. A large number of 
writers have inextricably mixed up the two sub- 
jects. 


(6) True and False.—Tylor says there have 
been religions without gods, but never without 
ghosts, which is only another way of saying that 
the supernatural beings which are the objects of 
religious veneration, are of the most diverse char- 
acter, according to the development of the people 
and its capacity for higher conceptions. All these 
religions, whether high or low, ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false,’’ 
have a claim upon our attention, because they all 
have an influence upon society. 

(7) Most of the Primitive Religions.—This 
is true of primitive religions generally, and was 
pretty much true of the Greek religion. Perhaps 
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it would be more exact to say that whatever no- 
tions of right and virtue they have, they do not 
connect them with their religion.— Powers. 

Greek Religion.—In the first place, Greek re- 
ligion furnished a spiritual interpretation of nature. 
The nature side of most of the greater gods has been 
so obscured that we cannot be confident what it 
was; indeed, in many instances, we cannot be quite 
sure that they ever did represent powers of nature. 
We do know, however, that the Greek peopled all 
nature with spiritual beings; the hills and the 
woods, the rivers, the sea, the winds he regarded 
as the expression, in each instance, of a life like 
his own, only superior. Thus he felt a kinship 
between all that was useful, beautiful, wonderful, 
terrible, in nature and his own spirit. The world 
was made intelligible and human by religion; to 
use the happy phrase of a recent writer, religion 
made man at home in the world. In such a world 
not only could his mind work freely and use the 
objects of nature with confidence, but the spiritual 
side of his nature could also expand. For the 
Greek gods were not merely personified powers of 
nature, but full and complete persons, witn the 
emotions and passions of man, so that a broad, 
spiritual relation connected them with man. Man 
felt himself also to be a part of nature, and the 
deification of his own powers—his love in 4phro- 
dite, his intellect in Athena, his warlike impetu- 
osity in Ares—contributed farther ‘‘ to make him 
at home in the world.”’ 

Secondly, Greek religion met man’s needs 
directly by creating beings which watched over 
particular phases of his life and activity. And 
these gods, like the divinities of nature; furnished 
an environment for the development of man’s 
spiritual nature. 

Thirdly, the social order was reflected in the 
world of the gods. All the elements of civilization 
and of culture were taken up into the Greek gods, 
so that they became the embodiment of all that 
was truly Greek, the concrete expression of the 
excellencies, and the faults also, of Greek life. 
The gods were so closely connected with the state 
that patriotism received the sanction of religion: 
art and literature became all but religious modes 
of expression ; and at length philosophy made the 
daring attempt to re-create the gods—an attempt 
that was logical enough, for the gods were what 
man had made them, but yet it was necessarily 
all-destructive. The result of the intimate relation 
between Greek culture and the Greek gods was a 
peculiar sympathy between god and worshiper 
Greek religion was not only conducive to order, but 
this order was along the lines of every-day Greek 
life, and it responded to every act of the indi- 
vidual, intellectual, aesthetic, or distinctly re- 
ligious. As the natural world developed the 
body and the senses, so the divine world was a 
home for man’s spirit. 

Withallits beauty andallits harmony with Greek 
culture, Greek religion had many weaknesses. In 
fact, its chief weakness lay along the very line of 
its strength. The gods were so truly Greek that 
they copied the frailties of the Greek nature all too 
well ; these ideals of generous, beautiful life lacked 
the moral fiber of a sterner race; moreover, Greek 
religion was rooted in the past, so that popular 
worship, holding to traditional rites, could not 
rise to the idea of the gods which it had itself 
suggested. At length it could no longer satisfy 
religious thought and the needs of the religious 
life, so that the time was fully ripe for the 
introduction of Christianity. 
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20... RELIGIOUS* BELIEFS, AS; xe UNIPYING “VORGE: 


We have seen that the most important problem which confronts society is how 
to hold together. It seems to us who have never known life outside of society that 
we naturally gravitate together. Asa matter of fact men naturally gravitate apart 
and are at last bound permanently together only after endless failures to make fast 
the bonds of sympathy. The anti-social forces in human life, the clash of opposing 
interests, and the collisions even between unharmonized efforts of kindness are ever 
threatening the social peace. And the very development of society, bringing with 
it diversities and widely sundered classes, adds to the disruptive forces which are 
ever tugging at the bonds that hold us together. 

Every social development is, therefore, primarily a development of unifying 
forces. These forces, if they are to be permanent, must rest on common interests, 
and end in common feelings. (1) There must be many things about which men 
think alike and which appeal strongly to their feelings if they are to cling together 
in spite of mutual wrongs and misunderstandings. . 

It may seem at first that the general fact of society itself would farnish a suffi- 
cient basis for these common beliefs and feelings, that all can see that society is a 
blessing and feel like preserving it at any cost “to their lesser personal interests. 
Unfortunately this is far from being the case. (2) The majority of men do not even 
know that there is any such thing as society, being conscious only of the existence 
of other men whose occasional interference with their will is far more present to 
their thoughts than the fundamental benefits derived from their codperation. Even 
of the few who realize that there is such a thing as society only a very few appre- 
ciate its importance and see in it an object of love and reverence. Only in a very 
advanced stage of social development can society as such be the rallying point for 
social unity in belief and sentiment. 

Religious belief is in its nature peculiarly fitted to serve as such a unifying force. 
In the first place there is a degree of uniformity in the belief itself from necessity, 
as a result both of its origin and its development. Whatever may be the origin of 
religious belief, whether in experience or in revelation, the presumption is very 
great that a certain unity will characterize it in its original form. It can hardly be 
supposed that conflicting revelations should emanate from a single source, or that 
persons similarly situated should draw from their experience conflicting conclusions. 
Minor differences there may be and that increasingly as ideas develop and individual 
caprice comes more fully into play, but underneath it all we ought to find a sub- 
stantial unity. And this we find in all primitive religions and in the relics of 
primitivism in those that are more developed. (3) 

This primary unity, however, is vastly increased by the moulding influence of 
society as it reacts upon these primary beliefs. We have said that religions become 
more diverse as they develop, but this is only because societies are diverse and each 
tends to develop a religion after its own type. But within a given society there are 
powerful influences at work tending to unify opinions, especially during the earlier 
period of social development. (4) These may mostly be summed up under the head 
of suggestion enforced by fear. In its simplest form this acts simply as an inter- 
change of impressions. Men see visions and dream dreams and tell their experiences 
and their theories about them. The more vivid impressions become common, the 
more plausible theories prevail. A powerful mind gifted with unusual perception 
or imagination and a rare magnetism may acquire complete ascendency over whole 
communities or societies. But whether through rare or common-place personalities, 
the unifying influence of suggestion works on. _ 

A belief thus unified and elaborated is transmitted by a higher form of sugges- 
tion known as tradition. The individual is born into an environment so saturated 
with the prevailing belief that he absorbs it as he learns to breathe. ‘The Buddhist, 
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or Mohammedan, regarding his religion as a part of the constitution of the universe, 
is quite unable to distinguish between the ideas derived from tradition and the 


evidence of his senses. 


To this unity, which religious beliefs everywhere tend to acquire, is added the 


fact that they appeal powerfully to the feelings of men. 
unite men unless it be agreement about matters of supreme concern. 


Mere agreement does not 
We can 


understand how agreement in religious belief may become the nearest of all kin- 
ships and disagreement the most insuperable of all barriers.(5) 

Thus while sociology can not concern itself with the spirit world or the eternal 
destiny of man as such, there are few questions that concern it more deeply than 
man’s agreements regarding these same things. For sociology is interested primarily 
in the agreements and disagreements of men. 








20. RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AS A UNIFY- 
ING FORCE. 


(1) Relative Results of Sympathy and Force. 
—Not simply by fraternal sympathy and good 
will, of course. Indeed it may seem as if one 
aspect of association, government, was the prod- 
uct of force rather than of sympathy. 

In extreme cases individuals, and even whole 
classes, are held in place by the harshest means 
and in complete disregard of their sympathies and 
preferences. Such cases, however, can only be 
temporary. : 

Either the antipathies thus disregarded will 
eventually destroy the union or the parties will 
become reconciled to the situation and the organi- 
zation is sanctioned by their sympathy. 

Conquered provinces become patriotic or free ; 
subject races grow loyal or disappear. Govern- 
ment, like all other phases of association, must 
ultimately depend on common feeling. And after 
all, government is not all of society, nor even 
its most important part. 


(2) Illustration From Government.—To take 
another illustration from government, it is note- 
worthy that men, even in their heroism for country, 
seldom seem to have in mind the really essential 
things. They will fight for one set of rulers, or 
for certain political forms not a particle better 
than those they are fighting against, or even for a 
mere symbol like a flag with no thought of what 
it stands for, moved by the contagion of example 
and the habit of obedience. 

How often, too, is a person’s interest in religion 
all expressed in devotion to a particular church, 
and in its accidents rather than its essentials at 
that. But both these seem to be changing. 
Nations can not now successfully wage war with- 
out showing substantial reason and the mere con- 
tagion of sectarian enthusiasm is visibly paling 
before larger interests. 


(3) Spencer and Tylor.—Spencer in Principles 
of Sociology, part first, and Tylor in his Primitive 
Culture have collected the most overwheJming 
proof of this essential unity in religious beliefs, a 
unity which they explain as due to certain uniform 
phenomena in nature, the interpretation of which 
has given rise to religious beliefs. 

It is quite impossible to give any idea of their 
argument or conclusions by a quotation, and the 
readers who are interested in the subject are referred 
to the works themselves. Regarding the origin 
of religious beliefs, a different view is held by 
numerous authors, among the rest by Max Miller 
in his /ntroduction to the Science of Religion. 











(4) Unity of Thought.—It will occur to all 
that in recent times the tendency has been the 
other way. There can be very little doubt that 
uniformity of belief (on minor points) is much 
less now than formerly and is constantly decreas- 
ing. 

Few problems are more interesting to the stu- 
dent of society than this. Why has the tend- 














E. B. Tylor, Author of ‘‘ Primitive Culture.” 


ency to the unification of religious belief so sud- 
denly ceased, and what will be the result to 
society? While reserving for another place such 
discussion of the question as is appropriate, we 
may note now that such a change is possible only 
in a very different society from that which made 
religious unity its corner-stone. 


(5) Religious Wars.— Perhaps it is due to this 
fact that religious wars have always been so ter- 
rible. To men who utterly believe in a certain 
creed to which they attach the most fearful im- 
portance, the denial of this creed seems to be the 
most heinous of all offenses, and one which sinks 
the offender to the lowest depths of infamy. To 
purge the earth of such miscreants is a task that 
stifles all humane instincts and excuses all 
excesses. 
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21. RELIGIOUS RITUAL AS A UNIFYING FORCE. 


Under religious ritual are included all those exercises of religion which are of a 
social character, that is, are participated in by a number of persons acting in unison. 
It would thus include public prayer as being a joint exercise of devotion whose 
form is determined by social forces. More remotely it would include private prayer, 
so far as its form and spirit are determined by these same forces rather than original 
with the individual.(1) 

To this simplest religious exercise of prayer is usually added a more or less 
complicated system of religious observances—sacrifices, processions, chants, ablu- _ 
tions, annointings, benedictions, oracles, divinations, etc.,—whose purpose is to 
maintain or modify the relation existing between God and man. 

The goal of all such efforts is, of course, to improve the condition of the wor- 
shiper, or of those in whose behalf the worship is undertaken (2), a result to be 
secured either by inclining the Divine Mind favorably toward the worshiper or 
unfavorably toward his enemies.(3) With regard to the efficacy of such efforts, we 
have here nothing to do. The question which concerns us is simply what is the 
reaction of religious ritual or social religious exercise upon society ? 

It may be laid down as a general principal that the doing of anything in common, 
exercises men in the art of codperation. In all social relations it is impossible to 
overestimate the influence of habit and association. It is of very little use to argue 
that men are brothers, and that it for their interest to recognize the relationship. 
There is no brotherhood till men feel it in their hearts, and that feeling can only 
come from actual contact and codperation. 

Men may be argued into convictions, but not into feelings. It may safely be 
said, however, that even the most ordinary feelings of companionship have more 
power to hold men together than the strongest convictions unsupported by feeling. 
Just to the extent, therefore, that society is active in the collective exercise of 
religion will it find the religious bond strong about it. 

But the exercises of religion have in addition to this common unifying tendency, 
a peculiar character which greatly enhances this effect. They are specially adapted 
to excite the emotions of those who participate in them. This is due, in the first 
place, to the nature of the relation with which they are concerned. Supernatural 
beings are naturally objects of awe and even of terror, and the cooperation of men 
in an effort to propitiate them or divine their will is a codperation under circum- 
stances of exceptional solemnity and reverence. At such times men are not only 
in an impressible mood, but in the presence of a Being so much greater than them- 
selves there is a partial effacement of their own differences and their sense of personal 
importance which makes them seem more nearly equal, and is most favorable to the 
growth of social sentiment. Countless cases are on record of reconciliations effected 
and friendships furthered under the contagion of religious feeling. Ritual, therefore, 
involves not only coéperation, but codperation in an emotional exercise which is of 
exceptional efficacy. 

All rituals involve certain concrete instruments or symbols which become objects 
of feeling. Those religions which have most dreaded this tendency to idolatry or 
dependence upon the material adjuncts of religion have not altogether avoided it. The 
Quaker has his garb and his meeting-house, around which his affections gather, 
despite himself, and the Puritan had similar feelings toward the scanty emblems of his 
own severe devotion. In other cases this factor is much more important. A vast 
accumulation of sacred furniture, regarded with various degrees of veneration and 
culminating in the revered image or the hallowed sanctuary, characterizes all reli- 
gions which have taken strong and enduring hold upon the masses of men. These 
give definiteness to men’s joint efforts as well as ever-increasing occasion for them. 

Each visit to a sanctuary or genuflexion before an image or an altar, is a visible 
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and intelligible reminder to all who see it, of their common faith and common _pos- 


session. 


One of the most potent forces in unifying a people is the acknowledgment 


of some single sanctuary or object of worship as peculiarly sacred and entitled to 
recognition throughout a given territory. (4) ! 
In the growth of ritual we may easily trace a change from the propitiatory to 


the social. 


There is less thought of how it will affect God and more thought of 


how it will affect man, a growing appeal to man’s imagination and sympathy. In 
this we see the recognition of its function as a social force. 


21. RELIGIOUS RITUAL AS A UNIFY- 
ING FORCE. 


(1) Public Prayer.—Notice the set forms and 
highly conyentional character of most prayer, 
public and private. This is frequently the subject 
of Criticism, as not being the spontaneous expres- 
sion of one’s own thought and feeling, which is 
certainly true. 

On the other hand, if these forms are aban- 
donéd: and the individual prays in a truly 
individual way the impression is usually most un- 
favorablé, as the writer can testify from frequent 
observation. Such a prayer is startlingly impres- 
sive, but it disturbs the comfortable sense of unity 
of feeling which has come to be so important to 
us as to Seem the essence of reverence. 

Publie.prayer may legitimately seek to impress 
the hearer, but this must be by an unusual exalta- 
tion of feeling rather than by unusual forms of 
expressions, if the sense of community of feeling is 
to be left undisturbed. 

(2) Value of Christianity.—The immense value 
of Christianity in this connection is that it insists 
pretty effectually on the general fatherhood of 





God as compared with the earlier religions, in- 


cluding the Jewish, which have all regarded their 
gods as interested in a limited circle. | 

The Christian worshiper; therefore, is constrained 
to identify himself more or less with the whole race 
in any approach to God. At least he has small 
countenance in an attempt to enlist Himin the 
cause of one part as opposed to another part of 
the human race. Of course the attempt is often 
made, but it cannot be doubted that the general 
tendency of Christian worship has been to develop 
the sense of human rather than of local brother- 
hood. 

(3) Human Perversity.—This latter line of 
effort, though discredited in more enlightened 
times, is exceedingly common. in earlier religions. 
Savages seek the aid of the unseen powers in de- 
signs of the most incredible infamy. The cru- 
saders and the ancient Jews asked the divine aid 
in cases of doubtful righteousness, to say the least. 
The writer has heard a most intelligent French 
lady insist that the sufferings and death of the 
German Emperor Frederic were a divine judgment 
upon him for his part in the siege of Paris, as 
though God were a Frenchman. . 

(4) National Unity.—Among the numerous il- 
lustrations which will occur to.every one, none is 
more striking than that of the: Jews. Their na- 
tional worship was peculiarly adapted to develop 
that feeling of national unity which has ever since 
characterized them. The ark was an object which 
was regarded with extreme veneration. The 
temple not only gave to their religion ‘‘a local 
habitation and a name,’’ but it had an exceptional. 
monopoly of this sacred character as being the 
only recognized sanctuary of the people. ar 





Finally, the ritual of the national religion was 
not only highly developed, but by an unusual 
provision every male was required at least once at 
year to be present at the national sanctuary and 
participate in its most solemn exercises. 

The institution of the Sabbath, with its regular 
worship, still further intensified this centralization. 
of influence. It is not at all strange that the people 
developed a national feeling which all subsequent 
disintegrating influences have failed to destroy. 

The very efforts which have been made to break 
up this national feeling furnish another illustration 
of the principal in question. When the popula- 
tion of central Palestine was replaced by foreign- 
ers, as explained in a former lesson, a rival religion 
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A Greek Race. One of the sports of Olympia. 


was established, closely resembling the Jewish, 
and with a sanctuary on Mount Gerizim. The 
result was that which was intended, an intense an- 
tipathy between the two sections, so that ‘‘Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans,’’ and the 
essential loss of Gallilee, the northern section, 
to the national religion on account of its isola- 
tion. Henceforth the Jews were reduced to insig- 
nificance. 

Greece affords another example. Every country 
had its own sanctuary, and in spite of the unity of 
blood and language tended toward isolation in 
action and feeling. The great national sanctuary 
at Olympia did something by its worship and its 
games to counteract this influence, but it had 
rivals which not unsuccessfully disputed its su- 
premacy. 

It was a part of the astute policy of Pericles,” 
after having secured the political supremacy of 
Athens, to make Athens also the center of the 
Greek religion. To this end the Parthenon was 
built and the ritual of its service elaborated 
with all possible solemnity and magnificence. 


- But his untimely death and the disastrous cam- 


paign against Syracuse frustrated his design and 
left Greece as he found it, jealous and divided, 
quarreling over its scattered temples and its rival 
rituals and gods. 
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29.°'RELIGIOUS..SPECULATION, :SCHISM:“AND&SECTs: 


We have seen how powerful are the tendencies to uniformity in religious belief 
and ritual, or the social expression of that belief, in a body of persons closely asso- 
ciated in those experiences out of which belief and ritual arise. The power 
of mind over mind, the instinct which impels us to follow leaders, all operates. 
with exceptional force in matters in which men are led into reverence, humility 
and fear. We have seen farther how powerful is the reaction which this 
unified belief and worship exercises upon society. At an earlier stage of evolution 
a united society is impossible without a united religion. Even when other social 
forces have developed much additional power, religious diversities are a great weak- 
ener of social cohesion; and, on the other hand, the religious bond is often visibly 
operative across national boundaries. (1) 

The inevitable result of tolerance is diversity of opinion. While men fear to 
think, they follow authority, and uniformity results under the guidance of tradition. 
But when individuality becomes permissible and even fashionable, (2) the differences. 
in men manifest themselves in their religion. 

When these differences have once won a scanty tolerance, though still regarded 
with dislike and anxiety, they produce certain broad lines of cleavage in religious 
society. Only a few men have the independence to form and the courage to main- 
tain new opinions, the rest being still docile and timorous. But people who can not 
be persuaded to think for themselves can easily be induced to follow another, even 
though he be an innovator. (3) Hence there arise sects, each believing its creed 
both right and essential, and anticipating the worst consequences for those who differ 
with them. (4) Hence, within the sect, creed and ritual are guarded as before with 
jealous care. 

But the tendencies that produce sects, produce schism and heresy in the sects in 
turn. ‘The heretics are admonished, punished and expelled, for a time successfully 
repressed, but eventually they win the day. Sects multiply till the theory that any 
one monopolizes sound doctrine or right practice becomes untenable. ‘They are 


‘recognized as the products of local and temporary conditions and as adaptations to 


particular temperaments, matters in which individual taste has a perfect right to 
express itself. (5) 

As soon as this point is reached, men cease to take to heart these differences of 
opinion. Instead of shaking off the dust of their feet against their old associates, 
they quietly keep their place, and all thought of uniformity of opinion disappears. 
Sects persist by simple inertia, separated by accidents of feeling and material inter- 


_ests rather than by vital differences of opinion or practice. (6) 


What does this mean to society? Simply that religion ceases to be a social, and 
becomes an individual force. The formation of sects is the signal for political and 
social dissensions, often bitter and exhausting. (7) With fuller tolerance these dis- 
appear, but the old sense of unity in the presence of the same dangers, and in the 
pore ne of the same solemn rites, does not return. This is not necessarily a 
oss. Religion, in becoming a problem of the individual soul, finds a new function, 
the importance of which may easily exceed the other. For it must be remembered 
that individuality is quite as important as sociability, and it is the very goal of 
social evolution to ultimately restore to man a larger freedom than that which at 
first he had to resign in its behalf. It is no misfortune that men are held together 
by other bonds than fear of excommunication, and that they feel a deeper unity 
than that of creed and ritual. 

But the question of most importance is this, Do they possess the other bonds and 
feel the deeper unity? If not, the weakening of the religious bond will weaken 
society, perhaps destroy it. The premature gift of religious liberty, however desira- 
ble as an ultimate achievement, may be the prelude to social collapse. It is doubt- 
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ful whether more than one people exists who can safely dispense with religious 
" unity as a factor in social organization. (8) - 





a2 RELIGIOUS “SPECULATION, 
SCHISM AND SECTS. 


(1) Political Sympathy.—Europe has had its 
protestant and its catholic leagues, which often 
made strange bedfellows. In our recent war with 
Spain it is noteworthy that sympathies followed 
somewhat along the same lines, although the fu- 
tility of the appeal to ‘‘ Christian Europe”’ in the 
Armenian outrages shows how subordinate this 
consideration has become as compared with six 
centuries ago. 

(2) The Renaissance.—Speaking broadly, that 
is the true significance of that change in human 
thought and action which characterizes the period 
known as the Renaissance. This name, the re- 
birth, refers to a conspicuous accident of the 
period rather than to its essence, namely, to the 
revival of classic culture. But this revival of 
classic culture, as well as the vast creative activity 
which followed it, may be summed up as an 
achievement of individual independence, a change 
in the prevailing temper of society from supersti- 
tious fear to one of confidence and inquiry. 
Columbus discovered that the earth was round, 
Galileo that it revolved around the sun, two very 
dreadful and subversive ideas, they seemed; but 
as they brought no disaster, they paved the way 
for the endless series which has followed and 
which has robbed nature of her terrors. 

It is said that literature before this period ex- 
presses only social or prevalent ideas, the writers 
being allrunin a social mold. Since then it is 
characterized by individuality—that is, by diver- 
sity of personal character in the writers. The 
wonderful thing about it all is that society should 
have found itself able to tolerate all this diversity 
without falling to pieces, for conscious diversity 
of opinion, tastes and sympathies is unfavorable 
to social cohesion. 

(3) Personal Influence.—It is simply a ques- 
tion of which kind of leadership is the stronger— 
that of a magnetic and powerful personality with 
new but plausible ideas, or that of tradition as 
represented by commonplace and perhaps odious 
representatives. The former may easily prevail, 
especially after a start has once been made. 


(4) Sectarianism.—Blackmore in Lorna Doone 
tells how the hero of the story, Jack Ridd, went 
to the funeral of the Doone chieftain, a catholic, 
despite the warning of several of his neighbors 
that he would certainly be damned if he went toa 
papist funeral. This is fiction, but it probably 
does not exaggerate the intense feeling of antipa- 

. thy and superstitious horror which separated reli- 
gious sects in the seventeenth century. 


(5)Essentials and Non-Essentials.—Of course, 
this change is gradual. For a long time a distinc- 
tion is made between essentials and non-essentials 
in doctrine, bnt there is a steady transfer of doc- 
trines from the one list to the other as the change 
goes on. In some cases the creed is the principal 
thing, in others the ritual. Thus protestant de- 
nominations in general have given prominence to 
theology as the basis of unity, while the church of 
England has always sought unity primarily in its 
. ritual, troubling itself far less about diversities of 
belief than about differences of practice between 
high church and low church. Those whose tem- 











peraments have impelled them to lay more em- 
phasis on beliefs have tended toward the less 
ecclesiastical or dissenting bodies. | 


(6) Sectarian Differences.—If we could imag- 
ine the various denominations of Christians quite 
obliterated from existence and memory, it is 
hardly conceivable that a single one of them could 
come into existence under present conditions. 
Individual congregations would organize as now 
with many local differences, but we should hunt 
in vain in present conditions for any substantial 
ground of distinction between many of our de- 
nominations. Yet distinctions which are mere 
survivals of a dead past have expressed themselves 
in such a mass of details that they are now pro- 
jected into missionary fields, no doubt to the edi- 
fication of the wondering heathen. 


(7) Transition Period.—Of course, this is 
during the transition period, while men regard 
agreement as important. Bnt this is, of course, 
the time when denominations are formed. The 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were marked 
by constant and serious dissensions attributable to 
this cause, as in France from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew to the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; in Germany, the thirty years war, etc. 

Probably not a country in Europe to-day would 
be seriously influenced by religious considerations 
to undertake a war, not even Turkey. Asa com- 
mon Christianity can no longer unite a distracted 
Europe in crusades against the infidel, so in turn 
the time is past when hostile sects can set an even 
passably harmonious Europe at variance. For 
both we should be thankful. The world is be- 
coming politically secularized, and both govern- 
ment and religion are better and freer for the 
change. : 

(8) Church and State.—The United States can 
gain nothing from religious unity, partly because 
thisis impossible, partly because, having never had 
it, a state church of any sort whatever would have 








| no prestige or authority. 


Some think England isin no need of this asa 
social bond. It is quite probable that the other 
social bonds are quite as strong there as with us, 
but the state church has a history and a prestige 
which gives it still a tremendous hold on English 
sympathies and a steadying influence on social 
development. 4 

England could get along without it, but it is 
doubtful if she could get along better without 
it. So it seems at least to one who is not amem- 
ber of that church. France has outgrown the 
possibility of a state religion, but perhaps not the 
need of it. 

The decline of state religion and religious unity 
has caused frequent alarm and reaction. Such was 
the famous Oxford movement of fifty years ago, | 
led by Cardinal Newman, of whom ~ McCarthy 
says: ‘‘ Newman lived in the past. His spirit was 
with medieval England. His thoughts were of a 
time when one church took charge of the souls of 
a whole united devout people, and stood as the 
guide and authority appointed for them by heaven. 
He thought of such a time until at first he believed 
in it as a thing of the past, and next came to have 
faith in the possibility of its restoration as a thing 
of the present and the future.’’—‘‘ History of Our 
Own Times,” Vol. I., p. 144. 
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23. RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION AND SOCIETY.(1) 


In the three preceding lessons we have considered the unifying influence of 
religion on society as manifested in belief and ritual. We have seen that the 
religious emotions are unified under powerful pressure when men are associated and 
thus come under the influence of mutual suggestion and tradition, and that when 
thus unified they act as strong bonds to hold men together; further, that when 
intellectual development at last destroys this religious unity, society is at first divided 
into hostile camps and ultimately quite deprived of this unifying force. 

But society is an organization as well asa unity. If the formation of society 
requires the elimination of many differences which only disturb its harmony, it in 
turn requires that certain useful differences should be created and recognized. ‘This 
is what we mean by specialization, the development of useful differences, differences 
that fit into one another and increase the efficiency of the whole. 

Different degrees of susceptibility to religious impressions and capacity for 
personal influence naturally divide men religiously into leaders and led. We 
have. already seen that the power of men to agree on certain beliefs and certain 
rites depends largely on this spontaneous leadership, unification and specialization, 
thus going hand in hand. (2) 

But the appearance of spontaneous leadership of this sort is only the beginning. 
In all times the man of special gifts who bases his claim to authority on no human 
appointment has exercised tremendous influence, (3) but most religious leaders are 
not of that kind. They are appointed by established ecclesiastical authorities which 
grade them, assign them special duties, and prescribe their authority and their rela- 
tions to all other factors. ‘The individual still counts partly according to his worth, 
but only partly. He becomes the symbol and agent of a vast organization whose 
extent, complexity, splendor of equipment, and venerable age powerfully appeal to 
the imagination and lend credence to its claim of divine authority. The sporadic 
manifestations of religious leadership thus develop into a compact and stable eccle- 
siastical system. (4) This vast engine by its imposing character and its ordered 
traditions has tremendous power to crush out individual diversities of thought and 
practice, but it is itself a maze of organized diversity. 

But religious interests are not the only ones that require such an organization. 
There must be an army to repel organized attack, a state to regulate the control ot 
wealth and other interests, a family to regulate the relation of the sexes, etc. Now 
it so happens that these interests, though vital, are for the most part not very 
apparent to primitive men. A sudden war will call forth an impromptu organiza- 
tion, (5) but it will with difficulty maintain a permanent one, while the interests ot 
property are too insignificant and those of purity too obscure to appeal to the savage. 

Hence it is long impossible to organize men for the avowed protection of these 
interests. Strange as it may seem, the vaguest terrors are the most potent. In 
whose name shall the judge pronounce judgment ? In the name of society? ‘The 
word has no meaning. In the name of common interest? ‘That interest is not per- 
ceived. In his own name? ‘That is more potent, but finite and precarious. But 
there is one name that has authority. ‘Thus saith the Lord.” 

It thus comes about naturally that the religious organization for a time assumes 
the general functions of social control. The state is ruled by the priesthood as a 
theocracy. Marriage is a sacrament and political functions are exercised “ by 
divine right.” 

But such a government is a makeshift of nature (6) and normally disappears by. 
displacement. The military captains of the theocratic state become kings and 
gradually emancipate themselves from priestly control. One by one the various 
social interests become realities and are considered in their direct relations to man 
and not merely as items in religious observance. 
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23. RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION AND 


SOGIERY 


(1) Development.—No attempt is made in these 
brief lessons to trace the gradual development of 
religious organization. It is like all such organi- 
zations, a slow growth with many experiments 
and vicissitudes. As we are studying religion 
only as a social factor, these details concern us 
only remotely. Those who are interested in the 
subject will find that part of Spencer’s Principles 
of Sociology dealing with Zcclesiastical Institu- 
tions interesting and important, though needing 
to be taken with some reserve. Chapters in 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture also deal with the sub- 
ject, though less systematically. 


(2) Superficial-Conclusions.—We must avoid 
the superficial conclusion that priests and other 
religious leaders, especially in other religions than 
our own, manipulate the people by conscious im- 
posture and fraud. In most such systems there is 
much that isirrational and inconsistent, much of 
unconscious self-seeking, but men have a strange 
power of being devout and sincere in all these 
things, a power of deceiving themselves quite as 
effectually as they do any one else. 

Something of conscious imposture to be sure 
usually creeps into developed religious systems 
charged with heavy social responsibilities. Thus 
Cicero praises a certain Roman patriot who did 
not scruple to interpret the auspices (as inferred 
from entrails of sacrifices, etc.), in such manner 
“as was most advantageous to the state, quite 
irrespective of what the signs actually were. 
-This may have been a patriotic thing to do, but 


when such things beeome common they soon be-* 


‘come known and the authority of religion is at an 
end. 

This is precisely what happened in Rome about 
that time. A given religious rite may rest ona 
delusion, but its efficacy in controlling the people 
usually depends on all parties sharing the delu- 
sion. In the long run sincerity is the only pass- 
port to confidence. 


(3) The Mahdis.—Such men are the Mahdis 
-who periodically appearin the East, often found- 
ing states and dynasties on the strength of their 
religious influence. 

(According to Mohammiedan belief the Mahdi is 
_aspiritual and temporal ruler destined to appear 
on earth during. the last days. Some sects hold 
that the Mahdi has appeared and in concealment 
-awaits the time of his manifestation. 

There have been a number of pretended Mahdis 
of whom the latest of importance was the chief 
whose armed followers resisted the advance of the 
British troops into the Sudan in 1884-85, and over- 
threw the Egyptian power in that region which 
they continued to hold. The belief apparently 
grew out of the Jewish belief in the coming of the 
‘Messiah. 

‘It is from the descendants of Alee that the more 
devout Moslems expect the Mahdi, who is to re- 
appear on earth in company with the prophet 
Elias at the second coming of Christ.—‘‘ The 
Dervishes,” by J. P. Brown, p. 74: 

Mahdi, or the ‘‘well guided, ” is the name given 
by the Shi’ ites. to that member of the family of 
Ali who, according to their belief, is one day to 
gain possession of the whole world and set up the 
reign of righteousness in it. oa eda hate Je ga tae 
XVI, p. 507.). 


(4) Development of Organization.—Fully to 
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understand this development of ecclesiastical 
organization it is needful to glance at the process 
by which it was effected and to observe how the 
increasing integration necessitated the increasing 
differentiation. 

‘‘ During a great part of this (the second cent- 
ury) the Christian churches were independent of 
each other, nor were they joined together by 
association, confederacy, or any other bonds, but 
those of charity. But in process of 
time all the Christian churches of a province were 
formed into one large ecclesiastical body, which 
like Confederate states, assembled at certain times 
in order to deliberate about the common interests 
of the whole. These councils. 
changed the whole force of the church, and gave 
it a new form; for by them the ancient privileges 
of the people were considerably diminished, and 
the power and authority of the bishops greatly 
augmented. The humility, indeed, and prudence 
of these pious prelates prevented them assuming 
all at once the power with which they were after- 
ward invested. . But they soon changed 
this humble tone, inperceptibly extended the 


‘limits of their authority, turned their influence 


into dominion, and their counsels into laws. 

. . Another effect of these councils was, the 
gradual abolition of that perfect equality, which 
reigned among all bishops in primitive times. For 
the order and decency of these assemblies required, 
that some one of the provincial bishops met in 
council, should be invested with a superior degree 
of power and authority; and hence the rights of 
Metropolitans derive their origin. . The 
universal church had now the appearance of one 
vast republic formed by a combination of a great 
number of little states. ‘This occasioned the 
creation of a new order of ecclesiastics, who were 
appointed in different parts of the world as heads 
of the church. Such was the nature and 
office of patriarchs among whom at length, ambi- 
tion, being arrived at its most insolent period, 
formed a new dignity, investing the bishop of 
Rome and his successors with the title and author- 
ity of prince of Patriarchs.”’ 

To complete the conception, it needs only to 
add that, while there was going on this centraliza- 
tion of the higher offices, there was going on a 
minute differentiation of the lower. 

Says Lingard, speaking of the Anglo-Saxon 
clergy. 

‘‘ These ministers were at first confined to the 
three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. But 
in proportion as the numbers of proselytes in- 
creased, the services of additional but subordinate 
offices were required, and we soon meet, in the 
morecelebrated churches, with subdeacons, lictors 
or contors, exorcists, acolythists, and ostiarii or 
door keepers. . All these were ordained 
with appropriate forms by the bishop.—‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Soctology,”’ by Herbert Spencer, Vol. IIl,, 


Pp. 89. 
(5) Early Roman Government.—The early 


Roman government was a miserably contrivea 
affair without a central authority and with a 
divided responsibility which put a premium on 
dissension. It was able to accomplish so much as 
it did, partly by reason of the virtue of its citizens, 
and partly by boldly setting the consular authority 
aside and appointing a dictator when the danger 
became serious. Finally the dictatorship became 
perpetual and Rome, after a hundred years of 
almost uninterrupted revolution,. became an 
empire. 
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24. ANTI-SOCIAL FORMS OF RELIGION, 


There has been much discussion as to whether religion as such, that is, the 
recognition and worship of supernatural beings, naturally tends to make men social 
or not. On the one hand it is easy to show that the noblest forms of religion incul- 
cate the social virtues and lend their unqualified support to society, while on the 
other it is undeniable that horrible crimes have been committed(1) and whole 
societies destroyed(2) in the sincere service of religion. Religious rites, too, have 
often been infamously degrading.(3) ‘The truth seems to be, that the belief in 
supernatural beings is in general slightly social in‘tendency, as reénforcing author- 
ity and inspiring sentiments of awe and mystery which tend to repress the arrogance 
and violence of men in their dealings with one another. But aside from this general 
tendency, there are special influences of great importance which may be good or 
bad, according to the conception entertained of God and the means used to pro- 
pitiate him. 

These, again, are apt to be determined pretty much by the social development of 
the people, a refined and humane people having higher conceptions, and a low and 
gross people low conceptions of God, so that religion, in a sense, follows society 
quite as much as it leads it.(4) 

But there can be no doubt that it leads it too, strengthening i in men the instincts 
which it seems to approve. In this secondary but most important aspect, religion 
seems to act as a simple intensifier of the social character, which it both 
reflects and reénforces. A base people makes a base religion, and a base religion 
makes a base people. And thus it tends to separate the sheep from the 

oats. 

i But we have now to consider certain forms of religion which are immediately 
anti-social in their influence. One such case has already been noticed, namely, that 
which encourages sectionalism, or divisions not based on social interests. This may 
be quite inevitable, and may lead to better things; indeed, it ordinarily does so; 
but while it lasts it is anti-social. When men separate over polygamy or slavery 
the quarrel is unfortunate, but it is in regard to social interests and is apt to lead to 
a settled policy that is beneficial to society.(5) But when men separate over baptism, 

society suffers as before while the quarrel lasts, and gains nothing when it is settled. 

For, whatever importance baptism may have to the spiritual welfare and ultimate 
salvation of the individual, it has no obvious bearing on the development of society. 

All religious controversies and contentions, therefore, which do not concern social 
interests, whatever their importance in other respects, are, from the standpoint of 
society, regrettable as hindering the cohesion of men. ‘Taken all together, these 
anti-social conflicts form a very large item in the religious experience of the world. 
The cases just mentioned may be called socially irrelevant and objectionable merely 
incidentally, but there are cases in which religion is directly pernicious by the very 
nature of the practices which it enjoins and the ideals which it exalts. This is the 
case when, for instance, obsolete customs, which were once suitable to society but 
now hinder it, are perpetuated by religion. Mormon polygamy and American 
slavery are examples.(6) Slavery, and probably polygamy also, once had a justifi- 
cation in the necessities of society. But they are now, beyond question, perversive 
of social relations. Yet both would have disappeared far sooner than they did if 
they had not.been countenanced by the religion of many sincere men. 

Still worse are the cases in which religion sanctions practices which never had 
a place in human society and represent only its disorder and corruption. Such cases 
are numerous. ‘The Greek worship of Aphrodite sometimes degenerated into the 
most abominable debauchery, which became the more enticing because sanctioned 
by religion. Paul tells us that the Christians of Corinth had degraded their com- 
munion service into unseemly revels, a proceeding probably easily explained by 
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their former religious practices. ‘The list might be extended indefinitely, but it 


would not be edifying. 





24. ANTI-SOCIAL FORMS OF RELI- 
GION. ; 


(1) Crimes Against God’s Law.—The number 
and variety of such crimes isappalling. All read- 
ers will recall the case of Saul, who verily thought 
he was doing God’s service in persecuting the 
church and haling men to prison and death, and 
this suggests the long list of such services which 
men have willingly or unwillingly performed. But 
it is unfair to found’ much of an argument on these 
aberrations of the religious impulse. 


(2) Political and Religious Prejudices.—The 
history of Greece gives terrible examples of the 
annihilation of whole communities supposed to 
have been guilty of sacrilege, and such instances 
are met with everywhere. Even so late as the 
seventeenth century, a society as developed and 
powerful as that of Germany was well-nigh de- 
stroyed by the thirty years war, a war which had 
its political incentives but which would not have 
been possible on any such scale if it had not been 
for religious prejudices. 


(3) Human Sacrifices.—Here again the list is 
sickening. Human sacrifices seem to have been 
universal, Among the Aztecs they attained mon- 
strous‘proportions. Mutilations have been equally 
widespread, and have displayed a wonderful inge- 
nuity, and to these must be added the countless 
forms of mortification of the flesh. But these 
often have the redeeming feature that they involve 
something of fortitude. Not so the numberless 
gratifications of lust which have from time to time 
found countenance under the name of religion. 

(Among the Assyrians and Babylonians, the 
system of human sacrifice seem to have centered 
in the rites of the god Baal and Ashtoreth who 
was his female counterpart. The statue of Bel, or 
Baal, was placed upon a bull, the symbol of gener- 
ative power, and he was represented with bunches 
of grapes and pomegranates in his hands. His 
cult, like that of Ashtoreth, was attended with 
wild and licentious orgies. The horrors attendant 
upon the_golden couch of Baal are indescribable. 
Young men were either burned (Jer. xix. 4, 5, 6) 
or they were mutilated upon his altars. 

Among the Canaanites, Baal was-worshiped as 
the sun-god under the name of Molech. This 
deity represented the sun in his fierce and destruc- 
tive aspect. His worship was associated with 
the offering of human sacrifices. The god was rep- 
resented with a bull’s head and with long arms to 
receive the victims, which were lifted up to an 
opening in the breast of the brass statue, and 
rolled into the furnace blazing inside. 

In the Assyrian-Babylonian inscriptions, which 
have lately been discovered, there is a very sig- 
nificant statement concerning Molech to the effect 
that ‘‘ he took the children.” 

It was. because Israel was surrounded by 
nations who offered their bloody sacrifices, and 
sometimes lapsed into the worship of Baal that the 
. Mosaic law was made exceedingly strict against 
human sacrifices, and a crime of this sort was 
denounced in the strongest terms (see Lev. xiii. 
21), not only this, but the death penalty was pro- 
nounced upon the criminal. 
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“ Whosoever, he be of the children of Israel, or 
of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that gtveth 
any of his seed unto Molech he shall surely be put 
to death.”’? (Lev. xx. 2-5). 

Scholars claim that Jephtha did not violate this 
law, as the Hebrew text of Judges xi. 31 reads that 
‘‘Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me shall surely be the 
Lord’s or I will offer it up for a burnt offering.”’ 

The context seems to justify their supposition 
that the daughter was dedicated to the Lord in 
her virginity, and was assigned to service in the 
temple. In verse forty, where it is said: ‘‘The 
daughters of Israel went yearly to lament the 
daughter of Jephtha,’’ the marginal reading is: 
“they went fo talk with her.”’—EDITOR.) 


(4) Reproof.—Thou therefore that teachest an- 
other, teachest thou not thyself? Thou that 
preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal? 
Thou that sayest a man should not commit adul- 
tery, dost thou commit adultery? Thou that 
abhorrest idols, -dost thou rob temples? om. z., 
21-23. 


“Crown thyself, worm, and worship thine ow 
lusts!— 

No coarse and blackish god of acreage 

Stands at thy gate for thee to grovel to— 

Thy god is far diffused in noble groves 

And princely halls, and farms, and flowing lawns, 

And heaps of living gold that daily grows 

And title-scrolls and gorgeous heraldries, 

In such a shape dost thou behold thy God 

Thou wilt not gash thyself for 47m, for thine 

Fares richly, in fine linen, not a hair 

Ruffled upon the scarf skin, even while 

The deathless ruler of thy dying house 

Is wounded to the death that cannot die; 

And tho’ thou numberest with the followers 

Of one who cried ‘Leave all and follow me.’ 

Thee therefore with His light about thy feet, 

Thee with his message ringing in thine ears, 

Thee shall thy brother man, the Lord from 
Heaven, 

Born of a village girl, carpenter’s son, 

Wonderful, Prince of Peace, the mighty God, 

Count the more base idolatries of the two.”’ 

—‘Aylmer’s Field,” by Tennyson. 


(5) Contests Over Social Interests.—Not cer- 
tainly so. It is possible for a contest over social 
interests to be so bitter, prolonged and exhausting; 
so prematurely forced upon the community at a 
time when the spirit of dissension is so rife and 
the necessity for harmony so great that the vic- 
tory, even if won for the social principle, may 
cost too dear, that is, may cost dearer than it 
would at another time. Some memorable historic 
struggles seem to be open to this objection. 


(6) Claims of Polygamists.—The rdle of 
polygamy in social development is still a matter 
of dispute. It has been claimed that. at atime 
when-war depleted the ranks of the male sex to a 
great extent the maintenance of the population 
necessitated polygamy, but it seems uncertain 
whether polygamy has ever served just that pur- 
pose and has not rather been always something of 
an abnormality. Certainly it is so now. The 
case of slavery is clearer and will be discussed 
later. 
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FOURTH WEEKLY REVIEW. 


19. RELIGION AS A SOCIAL FACTOR.—True and False Relationships. 

20. A COMMON FAITH.—Its Unifying Power. 

21. RELIGIOUS RITUAL.—A Bond of Union. 

22. SPECULATION IN THE REALM OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—Schism and Sects. 
23. ORGANIZATIONS.—Their Effect upon Society. 

24. ANTI-SOCIAL FORMS.—Developed by Difference of Opinion. 


QUESTIONS. 


19. What is the influence of religion upon social relations? Why does religion intensify whole- 
some sentiments of patriotism? What is the meaning of the term religion? What ts its derivation and 
definition as given by Webster? What is the difference between religion and theology? In what way 
does it become a powerful factor in social development? Lf the teachings of Christ were lived out in the 
lives of men, what. bearing would it have upon social problems? What effect would the Golden Rule 
have upon trusts and monopolies? What effect would it have upon the relations of labor and capital? 
What effect upon the quality of goods produced? What effect upon exchange and barter? What effect 
upon the valuation which men place upon each other? Whateffect upon SJriendship, loyalty and all sociat 
relations? 

20. Why is a common cause, or a common purpose, a great unifying force? Why does 
Christian sympathy draw people closer to each other? How 1s. social development affected by the 
influence of faith? How are schisms developed by personal ' peculiarities and individual caprice? 
Why do men come nearer to each other in proportion as they come nearer to the cardinal principles of 
Christianity? . 

21. Why is a common ritual a common bond? Under what circumstances does public prayer 
result in a joint exercise of devotion? What instances of public prayer do you find in the scriptures? 
Why is the great burden of Biblical teaching in the direction of private. devotions? What is the admo- 
nition of Christ in relation to the closet prayer? Upon what occasion did he pray im public? What was 
the object of this public prayer? Whatdo all rituals involve? What elements may be traced in the 

growth of a ritual? 
22. How are men led into feelings of reverence and Godly fear? What effect should the wonders 
of nature have upon the mind of man? How should they affect his self-esteem? Why -is a common 
faith one of the strongest bonds toward a united society? Of what are sectarian divisions the product? 

Why does geuuine Christianity rise above the sectarian lines? Why should Church and State always be 
separate? In what way has the Church always suffered when it became allied to the State? In what 
way was the espousal of Christianity as a State religion by Constantine an ingury to 1t? 

23. Whatare some of the various differences which the formation of society requires? What do 
we mean by specialization? Define a specialist. What can you say of the development of useful differ- 
ences? In what way do they increase the efficiency of the whole? What are the results of different 
degrees of susceptibility to religious impressions and capacityof personal iufluence? Define the principal 
elements necessary for spontaneous leadership. Mention some of the various interests which require 
organization. What will a sudden war among primitive men call forth? What do the military cap- 
tains of a theocratic state eventually become? 

24. Why is it that the greatest races have been developed under the influence of Christianity? What 

form of religious thought encourages sectionalism or divisions not based on social interests? Why ts a 
perversion of Biblical teaching injurious in its results upon society? Mention a few instances. Why ts 
a pernicious religion injurious in its practical workings? Mention a few instances. What can yon say 
of a Greek worship of Aphrodite? Why wasit necessary for the Mosaic law to strictly forbrd all human 
sacrifices? j ‘ 


SUBJECTS: FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 





1. Religion as a social factor. ‘ 

2. The unifying influences of a common faith. 

8. Religious ritual as a bond of union. 

4. The principal reasons for the existence of various schisms and sects. 

5. The effect of religious organization upon society. eee 

6. Forms of denominational thought resulting in anti-social tendencies. 
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Australasia (4s-tra-la/-sha).—-A division of Oce- 
anica, comprising Australia, Papua, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, New Caledonia, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, and some lesser islands. It is often re- 
garded as comprising only the Australian colonies 
of Great Britain, including New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, and Fiji—sometimes the term Australasia is 
used as being equivalent to Oceanica. 

Australia.—The political divisions of Australia 
are Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South 
Austraha and Western Australia. Its chief cities 
are Melbourne and Sydney. 

The first settlement was at Port Jackson in 1788. 
Gold was discovered in 1851. 

The natives of Australia were all, when discov- 
ered, on a low level of civilization, and in locali- 
ties which Have not been influenced by missionaries 
‘the same condition still prevails. 

Galilee.-—In the Roman period, the northernmost 
division of Palestine. It comprised Upper Galilee 
(in the north) and Lower Galilee (in the south), 
and corresponded to the ancient territories of 
Asher, Naphtali, Zebulon, and part'of Issachar. 
It now belongs to Turkey.’ er 

Gerizim (ger’-i-zim).—In scriptural geography 
a mountain of Samaria, in Palestine. 
thousand eight hundred and forty-eight feet high, 
and is situated opposite Mount Ebal, twenty-seven 
miles north of Jerusalem. From Ebal the curse 
for disobedience to the law was pronounced, the 
blessing for obedience being given from Mount 
Gerizim, standing opposite and on the southern 
side of the valley. 


Kingsley, Charles.—A noted English clergy- | 


man and author, who was born at Holne, Devon- 
shire, June 12, 1819, and died at Eversley, 
‘Hampshire, Jan. 23, 1875. 

He studied at King’s College, London, and then 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

He became ‘curate and later rector of Eversley 
Hampshire, and’in 1845 was made canon of Mid- 
dleham. 


Lecky, William Edward Hartpole.—A noted . 


British historian, who was born near Dublin, 
March 26, 1838. 

In 1886, he became an opponent of home rule, 
to which he been supposed favorable. 

His works include ‘‘The Leaders of. Public 
Opinion in Ireland”’ (1861), ‘‘ History of the Rise 
and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Eu- 
rope’’ (1865), ‘‘ History of European Morals, from 
Augustus to Charlemagne” (1869), ‘‘ History of 
England in the Highteenth Century” (1878-1890). 

Maoris (ma/-6-riz).—The primitive inhabitants 
of New Zealand, a Polynesian race of the Malay 
family, distinguished for their natural capacity and 
vigor. 

When first discovered by Europeans they were 
in a comparatively advanced stage of barbarism: 
now, however, the most of them profess Chris- 
tianity. 

Matile, G. A.—Doctor of Civil Law. Late 
Professor of Law at Neufchatel. Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, etc. 


Dessau, Germany, December 6, 1823. A German- 


It. is two | 
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English Sanskrit scholar and comparative philolo: 
gist. He is the son of Wilhelm Miiller. He was 
educated at Leipsic, Berlin, and Paris, and in 1846 
he went to England, and four years later settled at 
Oxford. He became professor of modern lan- 
guages and literature there in 1854, and since 1868 
has been professor of comparative philology. —— 

In 1856 he became curator of the Bodleian 
Library. Hehas copied and translated the Rig- 
veda, and upon this work he spent a goodly por- 
tion of the best twenty years of his life. He has 
also edited and translated the ‘‘ Hitopadisha,”’ and 
many Other works, besides editing ‘‘ The Sacred 
Books of the East,’’ in forty-nine volumes. He 
has also done the work of translation on five 
of these large volumes. Besides this colossal life 
work he is the author of ‘‘Ancient History of 
Sanskrit Literature’’ (1859), ‘‘India: What Can It 
Teach Us?” (1892), “Origin and Growth of Reli- 
gion” (1882), ‘‘Chips from a German Workshop” 
(1867-75), ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Language”’ 
(1891), four volumes of ‘‘ Gifford’s Lectures,’”? and 
several other works. : 

Newman, John Henry.—Born in London Feb, 
21, 1801: died at Edgbaston, Aug. 11, 1890. 

An English Roman Catholic prelate. He was 
the son of John Newman, banker. 

He took his degree at Oxford (Trinity College) 
in 1820 and was elected fellow of Oriel in 1822. 

In 1833 he published ‘‘ The Arians of the Fourth 
Century.’’? Many of his shorter poems including 
“Lead, Kindly Light’’ also belong to this period. 

In 1833 he joined the Oxford movement and 
wrote many of the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times.” 

For a time he held to the possibility of a middle 
ground between the Roman church and Protes- 
tantism, but in 1843 he formally withdrew from the 
Anglican church and about two years later, form- 
ally entered the Roman Catholic church. 

Olympia.—In ancient geography a valley in 
Elis, Peloponnesus, Greece. It is famous as the 
seat of a celebrated sanctuary of Zeus and of the 
Olympic games, the most important of the great 
public games of classical antiquity. There is no 
authentic history as to the origin of the sanctuary 
or the games. The list of Olympic victors goes 
back to 776 B.C., which is the first year of the first 
Olympiad, but the Olympiads did not come into 
accepted use in chronology until much later. The 
sanctuary was situated in the valley at the foot of 
the hill of Cronus. The Olympic games were 
abolished by Theodosius in 394 A.D. 

Samaritans.—A religious community which 
originated after the fall of the northern kingdom. 
In place of the Israelites who had been killed and 
transported, Sargon brought to the territory of 
Samaria a colony from Babylon and Cuthah, and 
this was increased by contingents from the Assy- 
rian provinces (Ezra iv. 2-10). 

Although priests were sent to instruct these 
foreigners in the worship of Jehoveh, the popula- 
tion had a mixed belief and practice. After the 
return from captivity the Jews declined the aid of 


| the Samaritans in restoring the walls and temple 
Miller, Max (Frederick Maximilian).—Born at 


of Jerusalem and the Samaritans founded a sanc-’ 
tuary of their own on Mount Gerizim. 
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BY 


W. P. REEVES, M. P., Ex-Minister of Education, Ex-Minister of Labor of New Zealand, and 
Agent-General at London. / 


EMOCRACY in Australasia has set up a re- 
[) markable laboratory for experiments in 
quasi-Socialism. Compared with this the 
trend of the Anglo-Saxon race in America seems 
to be to Individualism and the Mother-country 
appears merely conservative. With what some 
will call daring, others rashness, the colonists by 
the South Pacific have addressed themselves to the 
task of seeing what practical use can be made of 
widened State functions. The explanation of this 
marked divergence of theirs from other branches 
of their race is, I think, plain enough. 

In the first place, their days ofself-government did 
not begin till some seventy years after the Declara- 
tion of American Independence. Individualism 
had flowered, and the doctrines of a more or less 
vague Socialism as expounded by Ruskin, Charles 
Kingsley and Maurice were beginning to come 
home to the classes from which most of the colo- 
nists sprang. Then it must be remembered that 
their politics are the least national in the world. 
By the constitution granted to them by the English 
Parliament they are debarred from having any 
voice in England’s foreign policy. They are given 
the complete management of their own affairs pro- 
vided they do not attempt to meddle with the 
currency or interfere with mercantile or shipping 
laws ina way hurtful to English interests. They 

_are even allowed to put protective duties on British 

goods, a power which most of them use freely. 
But their whole attention is devoted to their own 
affairs. 

Moreover, since the Maori wars in New Zealand 
ended thirty years ago there has been virtu- 
ally neither fighting nor any acute race question 
to distract the politics of their seven colonies, for 
the increase of their small Chinese element has 
been promptly checked by exclusion laws. The 


result is that they are as much able to give their 


attention to internal peaceful experiments in labor 
and agrarian reform as the people of the United 
States would be were they without a foreign pol- 
icy, a negro element, a silver question, or any 
possible friction between the respective powers of 
States and Federal government. Moreover, the 
constitutions of these colonies are not rigid but are 
elastic copies of that of Great Britain. 


In the United Kingdom experience has shown 
the British Constitution to be consistent with the 
maintenance of enormous vested interests and class 
privileges and powers. Democracy in Australasia, 
starting under constitutions very like the British, 
was yet without a Court, a House of Lords, an Es- 
tablished Church, a network of clerical schools, a 
society dominated by clerical and military feeling, 
or, what is a still greater force on the side of Con- 
servatism in Britain, an immense mass of accumu- 
lated wealth in the hands of the people who, being 
wealthy, are therefore timid. The British Consti- 
tution divested of these offers very few obstacles to 
democratic experiments. 

There is almost nothing in Australasia to pre- 
vent public opinion if it is strongly roused in 
favor of any definite reform from insisting on 
that reform being carried into effect. It is true 
that there are in Australia and New Zealand, 
Second Chambers and that these bodies fre- 
quently delay and amend measures. But they 
never persevere in doing so when they have 
been made to know that a majority of the public 
demands the passing of such measures. Inasmuch 
as the franchise is universal, registration the sim- 
plest and speediest of processes, the secrecy of the 
ballot trusted in, and the elections in no way com- 
plicated, a majority of the colonies means a ma- 
jority of the adult male poe In South 
Australia and New Zealand all adult women may 
vote, and a large majority do without fear or hin- 
drance. None of the complications which inter- 
fere with appeals to the people in Great Britain 
and the United States are to be found. 

Yet when all these causes are taken into account, 
the foreign enquirer might still think them insuffi- 
cient to explain the colonial passion for extending 
the functions of the State, and think that they show 
how this isdoneratherthan why. Theorigin ofcolo- 
nial quasi-Socialism is perhaps found in the position 
in which the colonists were forty yearsago as own- 
ers of vast undeveloped landed estates. These had 
to be opened up by means of railways, roads, 
bridges, harbors and telegraphs. Moreover, Austral- 
asia is far from the centersof the civilized world and 
it was felt that this distance ought to be reduced 
by quickened steam service. There were two ways 
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of doing these things. Either great syndicates of 
English capitalists could be tempted by concessions 
to construct public works, or the colonial govern- 
ments could themselves undertake these works 
with the aid of borrowed money. Private colonial 
enterprise was hopelessly handicapped by the 
enormous rates charged then, and long afterwards 
for money. The governments alone could, borrow 
in London at rates not hopelessly high. So by the 
governments all kindsof public works were under- 
taken and the Democracies became owners of rail- 
ways, telegraphs and telephones, as well as harbor 
works, lighthouses and water-races. 

From the first they had been great land-owners 
and—owitig to the system of State pastoral leases, 
under which so much of the grazing and wool-grow- 
ing in Australasia is done—were used to the position 
and duties of landlord and rent-collector. Apart 
from this a keenly fought agrarian conflict was 


always being carried on under different phases in ° 


every colony. In the earliest days land was parted 
with lavishly, was indeed given away. Then it was 
sold for a more or less substantial cash price but 
without limit as to area. Then, when this had its 
natural result in building up immense estates, 
limits were placed on the amount of land that each 
man might acquire from the State. When these 
limits were evaded by elaborate fraud and perjury, 
known in Australasia by the nickname of ‘ dum- 
myism,” restrictions were made more complicated 
and penal laws more severe. 

For two generations the colonial democracies 
have been trying to solve the problem of how 
to give a would-be cultivator a little land as 
cheaply and easily as possible, and yet not give 
any man more than a little. During the first 
generation they failed. To such an extent had 
land monopoly gone thirty years ago, that in 
spite of subsequent attacks upon it, it was 
found in 1891 that in New South Wales, South 
Australia and New Zealand one thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-five persons owned thirty-five mil- 
lion acres of land in estates, none of which was 
smaller than ten thousand acres. 


Nor is the position in the other colonies one whit. 


better. In Queensland itis probably worse. All 
that can be said is that for some time past the proc- 
ess of estate extension hasalmost ceased. In Aus- 
tralia, when state land is sold, personal residence 
and cultivation by the purchaser are insisted on. 
New Zealand has gonca step further. There during 
the last five years the selling of freehold by the State 
has to a large extent ceased. Most of the waste 
public land now occupied on the fringe of settle- 
ment is held nnder the State at an unchangeable 
rentof four per cent. on the prairie value. Resi- 
dence and use are insisted on and the lessees can 
only transfer their interest by consent of the State, 
a consent which will not be given unless the trans- 


feree is a genuine farmer prepared to live on the. 


land and till it. 

In addition to this New Zealand has led the 
way in land resumption with a law giving the 
State the right of compulsory repurchase. Dur- 
ing the last six years about a quarter of a 
million acres of valuable land have been bought 
back from private owners by the government of 
the colony and have been cut up and leased to 
small farmers at a rental which more than recoups 
the State for the interest on its outlay. 

Several of the colonies not satisfied with reserv- 
ing their waste agricultural lands sacredly for the 
smaller cultivators and leasing or selling them to 
these on the easiest terms, have gone so far as to 
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make loans of money to peasant occupiers in order 
to provide them with capital to get through the 
earlier years of their settler’s work. In New Zea- 
land and South Australia, this process, called 
Village Settlement has been generally successful. 
In several of the other colonies, settlements formed 
in this way have failed. 

A process of peculiarly interesting experiments 
is on trial in South Australia in the shape of 
coéperative or communistic settlements on the 
River Murray. There some years ago bodies 
of unemployed workmen with their families were 
placed on blocks of government land which they 
were to work as cooperative labor associations. 
Liberal advances of money, in some cases as much 
as two hundred and fifty dollars a head were made 
by the Treasury to these settlers. “Though several 
of the communities have collapsed, others are in 
active operation and have reclaimed considerable 
tracts from the wilderness. In South Australia, 
New Zealand, and Victoria the State has, with 
success, gone into ordinary money-lending by way 
of loans on mortgages to farmers. 

More than one colony has also endeavored to 
deal with land monopoly by special taxation. In 
Victoria a land-tax on the larger properties has 
existed for many years, but it has not been severe 
enough to burst them up. In South Australia 
there is a graduated or progressive land-tax on all 
but the smaller class of farms. In New Zealand 
the tax is no light matter. It rises by gradual 
steps from a penny in the pound on the capital 
value of farms worth £500 to threepence in the 
pound on estates valued at £210,000. In some 
cases in years when prices are low it is estimated 
to be equal to an income tax of from two to three 
shillings in the pound. It is, of course, levied on 
the prairie value of the land only, buildings, im- 
provements and live-stock being exempt from it. 
New Zealand also levies a progressive income-tax 
on incomes derived from any other source but 
land. The land-tax in New South Wales is simply 
a revenue impost as it is not progressive and is not 
in any way specially directed at large holdings. 

The so-called Labor Parties of the colonies are 
phenomena of the last eight years. Asarule they 
are controlled by trade union leaders whose views 
do not greatly differ from those of English trade 
unionists. In New Zealand and South Australia 
they appear in public life as the cordial allies of 
the middle class Radicals and agrarian reformers. 
In Victoria and New South Wales the alliance is 
less cordial but exists; in Queensland there is no 
alliance, the Labor Party,standing alone and put- 
ting forward a sweepingly Socialistic programme: 
though, so far, it has not gained office and has not 
succeeded in getting any part of this programme 
on to the Statute-book. In New Zealand and 
South Australia, thanks to the alliance aforesaid, 
not only have a very large number of radical 
reforms been carried during the last eight years, 
but many of these have taken the form of labor 
laws, that is, enactments regulating the relations 
of employer and employed. Laws dealing with 
Factories, Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s 
Wages, Compulsory arbritration in labor disputes, 
Shipping and Seamen, Shops and Shop Assist- 
aunts, Truck, and the Registry Offices in which 
domestic servants are provided with situations, 
have found places in various colonial Statute- 
books. In New Zealand the harvest reaped by 
the labor politicians has been most plentiful. Yet 
it is in the colony of Victoria that we find a 
Factories Act which is in one respect at least the 
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most advanced in the world, for under it a State’ 
Board settles the minimum wages to be paid to 
operatives in, the clothing, boot and shoe, and 
furniture trades. d 

In New Zealand the same end is reached 
through the State Court of Arbitration which 
settles disputes between employers and Trade 
-Unions. In-the last named colonies the factory 
age has been raised to fourteen, and educa- 
. tion and physical fitness are insisted on in the 
_ case of youthful workers. No female and no boy 
_under eighteen may work more than forty-eight 
-hours a week in a factory. Not only factory 
_Operatives but shop assistants are entitled to a 
half holiday on one day each week, indeed nearly 
all the retail shops in the colony are closed per- 
force on the statutory half-holiday. The keepers 
of Servants’ Registry Offices must be persons of 
_good character and must only charge a certain 


scale of fees gazetted by the government Depart- ° 


ment of Labor. All ships engaged in New 
-Zealand trade must be manned by crews of a 
certain strength, and any foreign ship engaged in 
, the coasting: trade must pay its crew the rate of 


| wages current there. 


| enactment is added to the list. 
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All workmen on land and 
sea have a legal right to be paid their wages in 
current coin of the realm and on receipt to spend 
them when and where they like without let or 
hindrance. Jn the case of contractors’ workmen, 
wages are made a first charge on all contract 
moneys. 

Such are the experimental laws which have 


| already been passed in the seven colonies of 


‘Not a year passes but some new 
Taken together 
they make a formidable and interesting body of 
legislation. They are not adopted in accordance 


Australasia. 


| with any set theory stubbornly held like the doc- 


trines of the Socialist Party in Germany. There 


. is no strong party of avowed Socialists in Austral- 


asia. But the Democrats there—who have no 


uneducated proletariat to be afraid of—havitig 
found by experience that the extension of State 
functions is both possible and profitable, are carry- 
ing on the process in a manner which, while it 
may seem rash, is really tentative, and though it 
may be more or less unscientific, isin practice by 
no means destitute of caution, 














lines of Political Economy, Political Science 

and Sociology, we are enabled to givein the 

current number a paper of great value on Aus- 
tralasian Democracy. The author, Hon. W. G. 
Reeves, isa man of great experience in educational 
work in connection with the problems presented 
by labor and capital. He was for some time the 
Minister of Education and Minister of Labor at 
New Zealand. 

The principles of Australasian Democracy com- 
mend themselves in many ways to the attention of 
old republics. 

Their days of self-government did not begin 
until about seventy years after the Declaration of 
Independence, but the individualism of the colo- 
nists has been developed under the constitutions 
granted them by the English Parliament. 

They are given the management of their own 
political problems, provided they do not interfere 
with national questions in a way which might be 
considered injurious to British interests. To their 
credit, be it said, they have attended to their own 
affairs, and their internal experiments in relation 
to labor and agrarian reform command the respect 
of the whole civilized world.’ 

The simplicity of their system of registration is 
in every way commendable, and the secrecy of 
their ballot has already been adopted with good 
results by the American people. 

If the United States government could avail 
itself of the lessons taught by our own experience 
with ‘“‘land grabbers,’’? and by the agrarian con- 
flicts in Australasia, and thus devise some scheme to 
rescue our splendid forests from the hands of the 
spoiler, future generations would rise up and bless 
us. A crew of men with axes and portable steam 
saws can destroy multitudes of trees in a year 
which Nature cannot replace in acentury, and the 
compulsory system of repurchase by the State 
might be the means of saving thousands of acres 
of invaluable timber. 

The Australasian scheme of cooperation and com- 
munistic settlements might be made a valuable 
feature in the improvement of our desert lands. 

We already have improved methods of cultiva- 
tion for dry soils, and with the discovery of some 
inexpensive fertilizer to neutralize the alkalies, 
and with artesian wells or irrigating canals from 
the great rivers, millions of acres which are now 
lying waste will blossom as the rose, and bring 
their great harvests into the world’s granaries. 

There are many suggestions in Mr. Reeve’s val- 
uable paper which should be carefully pondered, 
and utilized as far as possible in our own country. 


iy connection with our usual work along the 





The past month has recorded the organization of 
many strong Association Centers.. The number of 
members enrolled and the enthusiasm manifested 
clearly indicates the growing interest among all 
classes in social and economic subjects. The desire 
for discussion and information manifested every- 
where bids fair for the future of this republic. It 
shows most clearly that the people are determined 
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to master the great issues of the day and remain 
masters of themselves. 


Lima, Ohio.—Through the efforts of Mr. F. L. 
King, and in the face of many adverse circum- 
stances a Center of one hundred members has been 
organized at Lima. The leading citizens of kima 
are identified ‘with the work. The following pro- 
gram of lectures has been arranged to supplement 
the lessons: 

‘“TIs Codperation a Solution of the Industrial 
Problem?”’—By Herbert N. Casson, Editor 
“The Coming Nation,’”? Ruskin, Tenn. 

‘‘The Trend of our Present Industrial and Commer- 
cial System.’’—By John P. Gavit, Chicago 
Commons. 

“Are Monopolies Desirable? Why They are In- 
evitable.”—By S. S. Wheeler. 

‘“‘Are Monopolies Due to Natural Causes or to 
Legislation?’’—By R. C. Eastman. 

“Production and Distribution.’’—By Rev. G. F. 
Gladding Hoyt. 

Debate—‘‘National Expansion.’’ Affirmative—By 
Prof. John Davison. Negative—By Dr. Shelby 
Mumaugh. : : 

‘“‘The Industrial Development of the Swiss Repub- 
lic.”’—By Prof. C. C. Miller. 

“ Municipal Ownership of Public Service Systems; 
Should the Government Own and Operate 
our Railroad, Telegraph and Telephone 
Lines?”’—By M. L. Becker. 

‘“‘The Land Question.’’—By Louis F. Post, Editor 
“‘The Public,” Chicago, Il. 

“Tncome and Inheritance Taxes.’’—By Isaac S. 
Motter. 

“Direct Legislation: Initiative and Referendum.”’ 
—By Rev. I. J. Swanson. 

‘“‘Woman’s Place in the Industrial World.’’—By 
Prof. Carl Ackerman. 


The Leaders for the. Divisions of Study are: 
‘“ Political Economy.’’—Prof. Carl Ackerman. 
‘Political Science.’’—R. C. Eastman. 
‘‘Sociology.’’—Prof. John Davison. 


The Lima Herald says: ‘‘The work opens most 
auspiciously for the growth and success of the or- 
ganization as an educational factor on the vital 
questions of the day.” 


La Fayette, Ind.—la Fayette comes to the 
front with a splendid organization of one hundred 
and forty members, with prospect: for a rapid 
increase. Lectures and subjects arranged for are 
as follows: 

‘“‘The Present Movements among the Masses ’’— 
Byaetrote bo) bassett.. Ac Mi, seh), 

“ Municipal Ownership of Public Service Systems. 
Should the Government Own and Operate our 
Railways, Telegraph and Telephone Ljines?”’ 
—By Helen M. Gougar. 

‘Are Monopolies Desirable? Why are They In- 
evitable ?>—By Rev. John P. Hale. 

«‘The Relation of Public Sanitation to Industrial 
Life.’’—By Stanley Coulter, A.M., Ph.D. 

‘Production and Consumption.’’—By Hon. J. 
Frank Hanley. 
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‘The Trend of Our Present Industrial and Com- 
mercial Systems,’’—By S. P. Baird. 

‘‘Education as a Factor in the Solution of the 
Social Problems.”’—By Prof. W. E. Stone, 
A.M., Ph.D. 

**Woman’s. Place in the Trades-Union Move- 
ments.’? — By John Barrett, Gen’l. Sec’y. 
B. of P, and D. of A. 

‘‘National Expansion.’’?—By Prof. T. F. Moran, 
AB PHD: 

‘*Woman’s Place in the Industrial World.’’— By 
Emma Mont McRae, A.M. 

“‘ Democracy in the Swiss Republic. (a) Histori- 
cal Development. (5) Initiative and Refer- 
endum in Legislation.’’—By Prof. E. J. Benton, 
BlA; 

‘How Far does Cooperation Solve the Industrial 
Problem ?’’—By Rev. C. B Wilcox, D.D. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—Crawfordsville has also 
caught the fever and is well under way. The pro- 
gram for lectures which follows shows good sub- 
jects and good speakers. 

‘*Proportional Representation.’”’—By Arthur A. 
McCain. 

‘“The Individual in the Commonwealth.’’—By 
Hon. P. S. Kennedy. 

“The City and the Citizen.’—By Rev. E. H. 
Brumbaugh, D.D. 

**TIndustrial Progress and the Workingman.’’—By 
Prof. Charles A. Tuttle, Ph.D. 

‘‘ Fair Play.’’—By Prof. James H. Osborne, M.A. 

‘* Ruskin asa Social Reformer.’’—By Prof. Addison 
A. Ewing, B.A. 

‘The Growth of Cities.’—By Rev. Albert J. 
Alexander. 

“Department Stores and the Loss of Individual 
Ownership.”—By W. T. Whittington. 

** Child Labor.’’—By Mrs. Addison A. Ewing. 

““Woman and Work.’’—By Rev. Wallace Tharp. 

“‘Coodperation Against Competition.’’—By Prof. 
G. F. Kenaston, A.M. 

The Morning Review says: ‘‘ The new league 
has made a most promising beginning, and a very 
profitable course of study has been outlined. It 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to those who are 
so fortunate as to be able to take the work.”’ 

Vancouver, B. C.—A good organization com- 
posed of representative business men has been 
perfected in Vancouver. Mr. H. H. Nanaway has 
been elected leader. Mr. R. E. Gosnell, formerly 
Provincial Librarian is the Association Secretary 
for British Columbia, and has established an office 
in the Bank of British Columbia building in 
Victoria. Mr. Gosnell’s extensive acquaintance 
with the leading citizens of the Province and per- 
sonal qualifications, admirably fit him for the 
position. Organizations are also under way in 
Victoria, Nelson and other points. 

The Colonist of Victoria publishes an extensive 
account of the work done from which we clip thé 
following—‘‘Believing that The University Associ- 
ation is calculated to do a vast amount of good, 
we heartily commend it to the consideration of the 
people of Victoria.” 

Portsmouth, N. H.—Through the efforts of 
Mr. Acterian several good organizations have 
recently been established in New Hamphshire. 
Portsmouth has a lively Center of thirty-five mem- 
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bers, Rev. L.. H. Thayer is president and Mr. C. W. 
Brewster of the First National Bank is secretary. 

Kenton, Ohio.—Kenton shows its interest in 
the great questions of the day by organizing with 
nearly fifty members. Dr. W. T. Born is presi- 
dent, Rev. H. Kettlejohn, vice-president and Mr. 
W. G. Vorpe is secretary. This Center has excellent 
material, numbering among its members many-~-* 
who have already made a special study of economic 
subjects. The Association hopes to get suggestions 
and encouragement from them. 


Milton Junction, Wis.—Milton Junction has a 
small but very faithful organization which is now 
doing successful work on the course in economics. 
This Center has taken all of the courses so far 
issued, being in its fourth year. Rev. G. W. Bur- 
dick is leader and Dr. A. S. Maxson organizer. 


Middletown, Ohio.—Miss Whitworth deserves 
credit for the strong organization recently per- 
fected here. Reports received from it indicate 
very successful work. Leader, Rev. J. W. McKin- 
non). Pres.. Rey... 25s 79 eAultinanaeoeCn Cm. 
Palmer, Jr. 

Franklin, Ohio —Is also added to the rapidly 
increasing list of Ohio Centers. We congratulate 
this city on the strength and character of its 
organization. With the cooperation of so many 
influential people interested in the discussion of 
economic subjects, the success of the organization 
is assured. Prof. J. B. Weis is leader; Rev. C. D. 
Wilson, Pres.; Miss Cora B. Kimball, Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs. Aletta S. Van Dyk, Sec. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—Since this Center was 
organized in 1896 the interest has continued to 
increase rather than diminish, and so satisfactory 
has been the result that it was found necessary to 
limit the membership. We now have forty names 
on the roll, and our system of holding sessions at 
the residences of members gives to our work a 
semi-social character: which greatly increases the 
interest. Political economy is our present study, 
and appears to excite more interest than any other 
in which we have thus far been engaged. It is per- 
haps well to add that after an experience of nearly 
three years we feel that our time has been most 
profitably expended and that the sum of our 
knowledge has been very substantially increased. 

Mrs Y. V. DREUTZER, Secretary 


Seymour, Conn. —A few words from the 
Waterville and Seymour (Conn.) Centers. These 
two Centers were not fully organized until the very 
first of January, 1899, so they have been a little 
behind with their work, but not one bit behind in 
their interest and enthusiasm over the course in 
Political Economy, Political Science and Soci- 
ology. Each Center has met once a week, and 
with an instructor has gone over the work from 
September to February, with a deepening interest 
manifested by each member. The following testi- 
mony from one of our number voices the sentiment 
of our thirty members: ‘‘ I have belonged to live 
literary societies, but I never found any that 
gave such a stimulus to the intellect, such aids 
in acquiring habits of study, as this magnificent 
and practical course arranged by the University 
Association.”’ 

REv. EDGAR C. TULLAR, Instructor. 





The University Association will engage a few more 
gentlemen of ability to organize Centers on this course. 


Lawyers, ministers, 


college graduates, and those especially interested in Economic subjects preferred. 


Liberal pay for services. 


Address to 916 Association Building, Chicago. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 


BY 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


PINT ROBDUCTORY. 


JHE distribution of wealth has already been mentioned as one of the main 
parts into which general economics may be divided. Production and 
transfers have been considered, and now we pass on to the third one of 
the four main parts of general economics, the fourth part consisting of 
a treatment of consumption. It must not be supposed, however, that 
under the Distribution of Wealth we come upon an entirely new sort of topics, for 
such is not the case. Production may not be entirely separated from distribution. 
On the contrary, the two areso closely related that a large portion of what generally 
goes under the name of distribution could be placed under production ; while, on 
the other hand, nearly every economic topic may be discussed under the rubric, 
distribution. This is well illustrated by two works written by Dr. Herbert J. 
Davenport, zvzz.- ‘‘ Elementary Economics’? and ‘‘ Outlines of Economic Theory,”’ 
which contain very little matter that does not belong under distribution, although 
they both aim to cover the entire field of economics. Each one of our great divi- 
sions of general economics gives us a standpoint for the discussion of economic 
topics, almost to as great a degree as it brings before us new topics. This is some- 
' thing which should be clearly understood. Distribution does bring forward some 
topics which could not well be considered under production, but it also in its 
exhaustive treatment carries with it a survey of nearly the entire economic field, 
from its own point of view. ‘h 

But we have not yet defined distribution. First of all, let us notice a misappre- 
hension which is sometimes found to exist. We do not mean by distribution the 
moving of goods from placeto place. Railways and other agencies of transportation 
are sometimes called “distributive agencies;’? but in economic discussions, by dis- 
tribution we do not mean transportation. Distribution refers to the assignment of 
goods for use and enjoyment, and not to their location. Distribution is essentially 
a question of ownership. The present author’s formal definition of distribution 1s 
as follows: Dzstrzbution ts that part of economics which on the one hand relates to 
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the ultimate shares in the national dividend received by the various units of the social 
organism ,; on the other, to the shares in the national dividend received by the various 
factors engaged in production, and as a preliminary to both orders of inquiry tt 
examines historically and critically the fundamentals in the existing socio-economic 
order. (1 | 

We must examine briefly the points in this definition, first observing that for 
socio-economic order we may for ordinary purposes substitute the simpler term 
industrial order. A careful analysis of our definition of distribution shows us that 
it embraces three orders of economic inquiry. ‘The first relates to the incomes of 
the units in the social organism, the units being usually either individuals or fami- 
lies. We have to do in this branch of our subject with the question of income dis- 
tribution. What is it which makes one man, or one family rich, and another poor ? 
What are the general causes of poverty and of wealth? Questions like these con- 
front us in income distribution. 

The second branch of our inquiry pertains to what has been called product- 
distribution. It is concerned with the assignment of shares in the product of labor, 
to land, to capital and any other requisites of production, We have here to do with 
wages, or labor’s share; with interest, capital’s share; with rent, the share of land. 
Taxes may also be placed under this head as the share of the State, an absolutely 


essential factor in production, although it is generally best to consider them under 


a separate head, 


It is apparent that this second order of inquiry is closely related to the first, but 


it is not identical. 


The question of wages in general is not the same thing as the 
question of the income of A, an individual wage-receiver. 


Wages may rise as a 


whole, but the average wage of the wage-receiver may fall; and this will be the 
case if the number of wage-receivers has increased more rapidly than the total 


amount of wages. 


This is only one of many illustrations which might be adduced 


showing that our first and second branch of inquiry are not identical. 


1. INTRODUCTORY. 


(1) Classes Amongst Whom Wealth Is Dis- 
tributed.—It has been shown that the three requi- 
sites of the production of wealth are land, labor, 
‘and capital. Since, therefore, land, labor, and 
capital are essential to the production of wealth, 
it is natural to suppose that the wealth which is 
produced ought to be possessed by those who own 
the land, labor, and capital which have respec- 
tively contributed to its production. The share of 
wealth which is thus allotted to the possessor of 
the land is termed rent; the portion allotted to 
the laborer is termed wages, and the remuneration 
of the capitalist is termed profit. The remunera- 
tion, therefore, received in the form of rent, wages 
and profits represents the three distinct claims 
which individuals have upon any wealth which is 
produced. 

Having pointed out that wealth is distributed 
between rent, wages, and profits, we must proceed 
to enunciate the laws which regulate the compara- 
tive amounts of rent, wages, and profits. In 
different cities these relative amounts vary greatly; 
for instance, rents are much higher in England 
than in Australia, and wages are much lower in 
one country than in the other. The rate of profit 
is also much greater in Australia than in England. 
In Australia ten per cent may be obtained on the 
security of a freehold mortgage, whereas in Eng- 
land a similar investment will not yield more than 
four or four and a-half per cent. Without, there- 
fore, inquiring whether Australia is more produc- 
tive of wealth than England, it is very important 











to establish principles which will explain why 
wealth is so very differently distributed in the two 
countries. Other countries present equally strik- 
ing points of difference. 

It has been shown that wealth is distributed in 
three shares, namely, rent, wages, and profits ; be- 
cause land, labor, and capital are essential to the 
production of wealth, and rent, wages, and profits 
represent the service which has been rendered by 
each of these agents of production. It must not be 
supposed that rent, wages, and profits are always 
received by distinct individuals. In England, as 
a general rule, there are these three distinct classes 
of recipients, who are respectively named land- 
lords, laborers, and employers. The landlord 
seldom supplies either capital or labor; the capital 
is advanced by the employer, and the laborer has 
very rarely any capital invested in the industry 
upon which he is employed. But the economic 
condition of England differs, in this respect, more 
widely from that of other countries than is usually 
supposed ; in fact, itis rather the exception than 
the rule, that wealth should be distributed in the 
form of rent, wages, and profits amongst distinct 
and separate classes of individuals. In the south 
of France, in Italy, in Flanders, and in other 
parts of the continent, peasant proprietors occupy 
a great portion of the land. It is intended to sig- 
nify by a peasant proprietor, a man who cultivates 
a small quantity of land which is his own prop- 
erty; he himself supplying all the labor and capi- 
tal which are required. In such a case the produce 
is not distributed into rent, wages, and profits, for ~ 
one individual is entitled to all the produce which 
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is raised, since he owns the land and has also con- 
tributed the labor and the capital. Although the 
whole produce is, as it were, heaped together, 
without being divided into three portions corre- 
sponding to rent, wages, and profits, yet the 
remuneration obtained by the peasant proprietor 
is composed of three distinct parts. These are 
combined, but they may be separately estimated 
in the following manner: 

If the land cultivated by the peasant proprietor 
were not his own property, he would be obliged 
to pay a certain rent for its use. A portion of the 
produce, therefore, equal in value to the amount 
which would be thus paid, represents the rent. 
Again, if the capital employed by the peasant 
proprietor were borrowed from some one else, a 
payment must be made for the loan, and, there- 
fore, a portion of the produce, equal in value to 
such a payment, indicates the profit which is a 
fair remuneration for the capital which the peas- 
ant proprietor employs. Again, the portion of the 
produce which represents wages may be ascer- 
tained by estimating the wages which would have 
to be paid if the peasant proprietor, instead of 
working himself, cultivated his land with hired 
labor. Such an estimate as that we have just in- 
dicated is often of great practical importance. 
The comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
farming by peasant proprietors have long been 
keenly disputed. In order to decide this impor- 
tant question, we must pursue the following 
method: From the whole produce which is raised 
upon 'the land cultivated by the peasant proprietor 
there must in the first place be deducted an amount 
which represents the rent this land would pay; 
there must also be deducted a certain amount for 
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labor and capital, and if a surplus remains it will 
represent the advantage of farming by peasant 
proprietors. We shall, in another chapter, have 
occasion to enlarge on this subject. A great por- 
tion of the land of India is occupied, not by peas- 
ant proprietors, but by peasant cultivators. The 
land is generally owned by the government. The 
peasant cultivators often rent from the govern- 
ment a small portion of land which they can 
cultivate with their own labor and capital. Some- 
times the government grants the land at a fixed 
rental to individuals who occupy the position of 
middlemen, and who relet the land to peasant 
cultivators. Land which is cultivated by slaves is 
in an anomalous position, for in this case it would 
appear that the whole produce is shared between 
rent and capital, since the slaves must be regarded 
as a portion of the slave-owner’s capital, just in 
the same manner as the horses which plow our 
own soil are a portion of an English farmer’s 
capital. The slaves do not receive any wages; 
they cannot accumulate wealth; they have none 
of the rights of property. The slaves are fed, it 
is true; but so are the horses fed. The economic 
condition of a slave country differs so much from 
other countries that it is proposed to discuss some 
of the economic aspects of slavery in a separate 
chapter. 

The reader may remark that in the general ob- 
servations made in the chapter on the distribution 
of wealth we have only considered agricultural 
produce. This has been done because similar 
although somewhat more complicated laws regu- 
late the distribution of the wealth which is created 
by manufacturing industry.—“ Fawceett’s Manual 
of Political Economy ” pp. 108-117. 





2, THE FUNDAMENTALS IN THE INDUSTRIAL ORDER AND DIS- 


RSE LION: 


In our treatment or industrial society in the September issue of the present 


course we discussed briefly the fundamental institutionsof the existing social order. 
The corner stones of the industrial order we found to be Private Property, Free 
Contract, Vested Interests and Personal Conditions, Personal Conditions becoming 
in modern times Personal Freedom. Fundamental forces operating to bring about 
Distribution on the basis of the existing social order are Custom, Competition, 
Monopoly, Authority, Benevolence. We could not discuss even briefly industrial 
society without a mention of those things most fundamental in this society. That 
ought to go without saying, although, as a matter of fact, it is necessary to say it 
and to lay emphasis upon it, because obvious as it is, it is something which is con- 
tinually overlooked. We have now to consider, as fully as our very brief limits will 
permit, the more special relation of the fundamental institutions and forces of the 
industrial order to the Distribution of Wealth. 

The first fundamental institution in the distribution of wealth is Property. We 
may for modern times go a step farther and say that the first fundamental institution 
in the distribution of wealth is the sphere of private property, because under the 
existing industrial society private property is dominant. The sphere of private 
property points to what we may call its extensivity and its intensivity, the exten- 
sivity referring to the extent of private property, the number of things, that is to 
say, which are made the objects of private property, and the intensivity referring to 
the rights which private property includes. For we must think of private property 
not as a single right but as a bundle ofrights. This cannot be fully illustrated now 
and here, but one illustration suggested by a recent important case before the 
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supreme court of Illinois and the supreme court of the United States may be adduced. 
This illustration is afforded by riparian or shore rights. Private property may 
include and does include sometimes a greater control over the shore and submerged 
land than at other times. The greater the control over the shore the more inten- 
sive is property, the less the control the less intensive is property. One further 
illustration may be instanced, that of land in cities, where the necessities which 
arise out of dense population lead to a curtailment of intensivity of private prop- 
erty. If we think of private property as a bundle of rights, we may say that as 
society develops ard becomes more complex with increasing density of population 
some sticks are taken out of this bundle of rights which we call private property.(z) 

We have said that distribution is a question of ownership in the instruments of 
production. Should private property be abolished, distribution would have to be 
effected otherwise, and could indeed only be brought about by the collective author- 
ity of society. Without, however, entering into the results of an abolition of private 
property in the instruments of production, which would give us socialism, we have 
to observe that every variation in private property gives us a corresponding variation 
in the distribution of wealth. It is especially the relation of private property to 
public property which has first to be considered in this connection, and second the 
modes of acquisition of private property. 

Hundreds of illustrations of the truth just enunciated could be adduced, but we 
must content ourselves with a few. Let us take railway property in the United 
States and in one of the German states, viz.: Wirtemberg, and then consider, on the 
other hand, the post-office establishment in the United States and on the continent 
of Europe. Some of the most enormous fortunes in our own country and indeed 
which the world has ever seen, have been acquired through private property in railways 
and could not have been acquired through railways had they been public property. 
We may say in each case that these private fortunes have rested back upon private 
property in railways. We are not just at present concerned with the question which 
one of the two, public property or private property in railways, is preferable. We 
are simply concerned with undeniable facts. The first Cornelius Vanderbilt, it is 
said, acquired a fortune of one hundred million dollars, and this came about through 
his connection with private railways, especially through the consolidation of railway 
properties brought about under his auspices. His great service is generally held to 
be the steps which he took in the direction of unification in railway ownership and 
management. In Wurtemberg somewhat similar services were rendered by a highly 
esteemed public official who was Superintendent of Railways in the early history of 
railways in that state, in which from the beginning they have been public property. 
This Superintendent of Railways, who established the unified system of Wiirtem-’ 
berg, received for his services less than three thousand dollars a year. ‘The difference 
in private fortunes acquired is perhaps as two thousand to one. 

On the continent of Europe the post-office was for a long time a private affair, 
owned and operated by the noble family of Thun and Taxis. The ownership and 
management of this family lasted for some four hundred years before public owner- 
ship and management entirely replaced private property. During this time this 
family became one of the most powerful and richest families of Europe, and at the 
present time it owns over seven hundred and fifty square miles of property. It 
required millions upon millions of dollars for the general public to acquire the rights 
claimed by this family in order that public property might be substituted for 
private property in the post-office establishment. In the United States, however, 
almost from the beginning of our national history, the post-office has been public 
property and nobody has been able to acquire a fortune out of it. Had it been 
private property it would have given rise to multi-millionaires as have the railways. 

We might go through the list of great forms of property, as the telegraph and 
street-car lines, gas works, electric lighting works, water works, etc, and we shall 
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find by an examination of these that distribution has been effected by the presence 
or absence of private property on the one hand and public property on the other. 
The mention of water works suggests one further illustration, namely, that afforded 
by the contrast between London and New York. In the former city the water 
works have been private property, as they still are, and enormous fortunes have been 
acquired through the water works; whereas in New York City the water works have 
been public property for a long time and their benefits have been diffused among 
the people in such manner that no one has acquired any large fortune through their 
operation. 

But we may go a step further. Every modification in private property, even if 
private property is retained, must produce its effect in distribution. A limitation of 
ptivate property with respect to duration has an especially marked influence upon 
distribution. New York and Berlin afford illustrations. In the former city, street 
railway franchises appear to be practically unlimited in duration,—at any rate the 
older franchises; whereas in Berlin they expire early in the next century, the entire 
street railway system then becoming the property of the city, without any indemnifi- 
cation of the private owners. Naturally the Berlin system cannot give rise to so great 
fortunes as the New York system. ‘The steam railways of France are also operated 
under limited franchises, the entire railway property of that country becoming 


public property before the middle of the century. 


4 





2. THE FUNDAMENTALS IN THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORDER AND DISTRIBU- 
TION. 


(1) Private Property and Socialism.—Having 
considered the production of wealth in the last 
book, we now pass, by a natural sequence, to ex- 
pound the principles which regulate the distribu- 
tion of wealth. In some of the remarks on the 
production of wealth it was necessary to anticipate 
the fact that the wealth is distributed amongst 
different classes. 

The wages of the laborers, the profits of the 
‘capitalists and the rent of the landlord have been 
spoken of. Allusion has also been made to some 
-of the sources which supply the wealth thus dis- 
tributed; for instance, the nature of the capital 
could not be explained without showing that the 
capital of the country is the fund from which the 
wages of the laborers are supplied, and, therefore, 
if the capital increases, the wages paid must in- 
‘crease. 

Although in this manner the subject of the dis- 
‘tribution of wealth has been slightly encroached 
upon, yet nothing has hitherto been said in refer- 
ence to the principles which determine the relative 
amounts of the shares, into which the wealth is 
‘distributed. : 

It therefore remains to explain why wages are 
high or low, why profits rise or fall, and why 
rents in the country vary so greatly in amount at 
‘different times and in different places. 

This book, therefore, will probably be more 
interesting than the last, because in it, questions 
will be discussed of the greatest practical impor- 
tance. We shall have occasion to show how wages 
and profits are affected by such combinations as 
strikes, and how industry is influenced by the 
different tenures of land which exist in different 
‘countries; the subjects discussed will in fact have 
equal interest for the philanthropist and the trader; 
for remedies will be suggested for alleviating the 
poverty of the poor; and the courses upon which 








depend the prosperity of trade will be explained. 
Distribution of wealth implies the idea of prop- 
erty. If there were no property, or, in other 
words, if no individual possessed anything which 
he could claim as his own, there could of course 
be no distribution of wealth. Every one would 
then obtain, either by choice or by force the food 
and other necessaries which minister to the wants 
of life. 

It is impossible for property to exist until 
society is organized, for the fundamental idea in- 
volvedin property is this: that those who own the 
property possess init a right which will be enforced 
by law. But the existence of law implies that a 
people composing a state or a nation will exercise 
a combined power to make individuals regulate 
their conduct according to certain rules termed 
laws. 

Such combined action constitutes the power of 
government and the government ceases to exist if 
it is not able tu exercise its power and enforce 
obedience to its laws. 

A great portion of the laws of every nation con- 
cern property: such laws vary greatly in different 
countries and at different times, and property has 
rights at one age of a nation’s existence which it 
has not in another. 

Before the passing of the Act of Emancipation, 
a negroif purchased by an English colonist became 
as much his property as an article of domestié 
furniture. 

In feudal times a baron could enforce personal 
services from those who occupied his land—they 
were bound to furnish him, if he waged war, with 
a certain number of men, horses and coats of 
armor. 

There is again the greatest difference in the con- 
trol which can be exercised over the disposal of 
property, for in England land can be entailed and 
devised by will to an unborn child. 

In France the owner of the land has no power to 
prevent his children from sharing it equally after 
his death.—“Manual of Political Economy,’ by 
Flenry Fawcett, pp. 97-99. 
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3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY AND 2DiISTRIBUTION 


When we direct our attention to forces which are in actual operation with respect 
to the evolution of property, we observe clearly that it is moving along four different 
lines, and that the movement along each line is having a large influence upon the 
distribution of wealth. First, we observe in many different directions a restriction 
of the extent of private property with a corresponding extension of public property. 
Second, we observe the development of the social side of private property. Third, 
an extension of private property along some lines, and most important ones. And, 
finally, most important changes in the modes of acquisition of private property are 
in process of development. 

We must give very brief attention to each one of these. What has already been 
presented makes it clear that an extension of public property modifies the distribu- 
tion of wealth. Public property is managed with reference to the largest amount of 
total social utility ; or, to express ourselves in more familiar language, in such a 
way as to bring the greatest gains to society asa whole. It rests with public au- 
thority to say what sort of management of public property will be most beneficial — 
to society. The decision reached by public authority is always found to be such as 
to bring about a different distribution from that which is effected by private prop-. 
erty, and we may say generally that the effect of this management is to distribute 
the gains resulting from property in such a manner as to produce general well-being 
rather than large fortunes. 

It is quite conceivable that the management of public property from the stand- 
point of production may be so poor and inefficient that the total production of wealth 
may be smaller than under private property. But however this may be, the distri- 
bution will in the two cases: be different, and the difference will be along the lines 
already pointed out. The tendency of thought at the present time is to reach the 
conclusion that in certain fields public property is preferable, and in other fields, on 
the whole, the gains of private property far more than offset its disadvantages. The 
point is, that with the line so drawn, on the whole, we have an extension of public © 
property. And this means forces in operation tending for the future to bring about 
an approximation towards equality of opportunities. 

We notice extension of public property in order to afford opportunities for phys- 

ical and mental development and also for recreation. ‘The increase in play-grounds 
for children, in public parks, and in school buildings, public libraries, etc., afford 
an illustration. The world over we notice an increase in public property in forest 
lands. We observe also a most marked development of public property in those 
enterprises which fall under the head of natural monopolies. We cannot enter fur- 
ther upon this development, but it is of sucha character as to bring about in the 
not distant future an important influence upon the distribution of wealth. It must 
be remembered that we are speaking about forces which are in actual operation and 
not giving expression to our desires. 
_ We have mentioned the development of the social side of-private property. The 
thought is this: Private property has two sides, the individual side and the social 
side ; the former looking to the gain of the individual and the latter to the benefits 
which society reaps from private property. ‘The arguments in favor of private 
property are based chiefly upon the benefits which society derives therefrom. ‘There 
is no other way in which we can explain the position which private property at 
present occupies in our social system. 

We may take the case of private property in land in the United States as an 
illustration. At one time nearly all the land in the United States belonged to the 
public domain. Why was it allowed to become private property? Why was not 
public property in land retained as a dominant form of property in the United 
States? If one reads the discussions on the subject of our public domain and 
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analyzes carefully the reasons advocated for the policy which was followed, it will be 
found that private property was advocated because it was held it would confer 
greater benefits upon society as a whole than would public property. 

We may continue this line of illustration indefinitely. Private property rests. 
back upon social advantages. We may also observe the extent to which the 
social side of private property is dominant, under the laws of eminent domain, quar- 
antine laws and sanitary laws in general. It is the social side of private property 
which gives meaning to the expression that private property is a social trust. We 
notice furthermore that this thought is one which is continually growing. 

The reason for the growth of this thought is two-fold. One is a clearer insight 
into the nature of property and its purposes, and the other is the development of 
property itself. Occasionally one comes upon so bold an expression of the thought 
that private property is a social trust, that it fairly startles one not accustomed to 
think on these things. Even so conservative a writer as Professor Hadley furnishes an 
illustration, when he says: ‘‘’ The man who gambles away his money is not simply 
parting with his own enjoyment,.but with his control of the industrial forces of the 


community. 


* Economist, p. 120. 


It is not like selling his labor ; it is like selling his vote.’’ * 





3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY 
AND DISTRIBUTION. 


(1) Investment of Capital. — The historical 
study of the origin and development of capital in 
its various forms may guard us against several 
rather prevalent fallacies. 

In the first place, we must beware of treating 
rights to land, or to the management of corporate 
property as ‘‘absolute”’ or “‘natural’”? ones. This 
danger is not so great now as it was a century ago, 
for political science makes far less of natural rights 
than it once did. But enough of the old view re- 
mainst to make it worth while to emphasize the 
fact that the various institutions under which cap- 
ital isinvested have been sanctioned by society for 
the sake of their effect on the public well being, 
and that they derive their efficacy from this sanc- 
tion. When they stand in the way of progress, 
society does not hesitate to modify or limit them. 

The power of expropriation, based on the right 
of ‘‘eminent domain,” inherent in the people, fur- 
nishes a conspicuous instance of such limitation. 
If a man uses his land tenure to stand in the way 
of public improvement the government arranges a 
process by which his land can be taken from him, 
whether he willor no, saying that the community 
has rights to such property which, in case of ne- 
cessity, override the individual will. In like 
manner, if acorporation uses its authority to harm 





tA curious aftermath of the old theories of natural right 
is seen in some of the modern theories of natural value. 
Labor, land and capital are regarded as codperating in pro- 
duction, and an attempt is made to determine the natural 
share of the product which each factor obtains by free com- 
petition, under the assumption of acertain normal degree 
of intelligence in the investment of capital and the develop- 
ment of land. 

But this is a thing which we cannot assume and it is pre- 
cisely because we cannot assume it, that the various institu- 
tions described in the foregoing chapters are tolerated. 

Interest and rent and the different forms of monopoly 
gain have grown up as means of enabling the community to 
make progress by the elimination of investors of lower 
degrees of intelligence and the substitution of better ones. 

The habits of mind which determine the relative value of 
present and future goods are so bound np with these institu- 
tions and their differences of intelligence, that reasonings 
based upon the continuance of present methods of valuation, 
apart from existing institutions and their historical causes, 
seem at once hazardous and unprofitable. 





the community, which depends on its services, the 
government brings its ‘‘reserved police power”’ 
into play to check such abuses of authority. It is 
perfectly clear that in case of public necessity, 
private property may be taken by the state, al- 
ways providing that ‘due process of law ’”’ is used 
and compensation given to the owners. 

A little study of this idea of compensation will 
show us how much less absolute (if such a phrase 
may be permitted) are the rights of capital than 
the mere general right of property. Any consid- 
erable impairment of the right of property would 
involve a change in the whole industrial system, 
and even in the moral system on which society is. 
organized. 

Property-right is the chief modern motive to 
labor, to care, to avoidance of waste and destruc- 
tion. Rights of capital, however important or. 
beneficial in their effects, are much narrower in 
their scope. They affect the methods of manage- 
ment of industry, rather than the motives on 
which all industry is based. They can be seriously 
modified without changing the general substruc- 
ture of society. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that they will be thus modified as better methods. 
are found to take their place. 

But it isa much more serious error to go to the 
other extreme, and assumethat they can be modified 
at will by the action of organized force. The fact 
that the present organization of capital is the result 
of historical development, and that present forms 
have survived while others failed, is the strongest 
proof of their vitality. 

George’s argument that collective property in 
land is perfectly practicable because so many races 
have tried it and given it up, is but the reductio ad 
absurdum of many attacks on the present indus- 
trial system. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the various. 
rights of the capitalist depend upon the existence 
of a civilized society which maintains them, it 
seems equally true that the existence of a civilized 
society in the stress of the struggle for existence 
among different members of the human race, 
depends, for the present at any rate, upon main- 
taining the rights of the capitalist.—‘‘Hconomics,’” 
by Arthur Twining Hadley, pp. 148-750. 
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4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY AND DISTRIBUTION 
(Continued). : 


Frequently we have to make a choice between the first line of development and 
the second. It is found necessary either to develop public property or to develop 
the social side of private property. This is the case especially with respect to 
natural monopolies. While ordinarily private property in the main naturally and 
spontaneously fulfills its social purposes, in the case of monopolies public compul- 
sion is required in order to produce that sort of conduct which is held to be socially 
beneficial. It is competition which explains the difference. Where competition is 
present it is held that it protects social interests. It is the function of competition 
to exercise social control over private property and its management. There are 
those who dispute the proposition that competition can perform this function, but 
our present social order rests upon the theory that it does accomplish this end. 
Our social order is a competitive order. What shall we do, therefore, when compe- 
tition fails us? We must seek another form of control, and the only possible form 
of control is public control. We distinguish then sharply between public control 
of private property and public property. What modern society is engaged in at the 
present time, so far as natural monopolies are concerned, is in making a choice 
between these two sorts of control, namely, social control of private property and 
public property which, in its very nature, carries with it public control. 

We have already alluded to this subject in our sketch of industrial society and 
in our discussion of production. We have noticed that on the whole the tendency 
is in the direction of the growth of public property, and it is because the public 
control of private property encounters so many difficulties. In the case of monop- 
olies an effective control of private property implies a development of the social side 
of private property so extreme as to remove from private property many of its 
attributes and many of its benefits. The reasons why it is so difficult are several, 
of which we may mention one or two especially important ones. ‘he special skill 
and knowledge requisite for effective control are likely to be found connected with 
the private enterprises to be controlled and not with the public authority exercising 
the control. How can railways be controlled by those who lack an accurate knowl- 
edge of railway principles and methods? But this knowledge must be acquired 
largely in railway service. If the railways are private property the chief technical 
skill can hardly fail to be found in the employment of railways. Furthermore, 
private property carries with it power, and private property in those great busi- 
nesses, which we call monopolies, carries with it power so immense, that its control 
is difficult. It is frequently stated that the great railway systems exceed in power 
the local political units with which they have to deal. How hard it is for the city, 
for example, to secure elevation of the tracks! How difficult it is even for the 
federal government to exercise social control over interstate commerce ! 

We have in addition to the considerations just adduced the corruption which 
inevitably attends private ownership of natural monopolies. This, however, has 
already been briefly discussed, and it has been found that it springs sometimes from 
the side of public agencies and sometimes from the side of private corporations. 
But whatever the initiative may be, the fact of corruption remains. A clear 
analysis of the forces at work shows that with human nature as it 1s, the temptation 
to corruption must in the very nature of things be inevitable so long as private 
property in monopolies is maintained. 

All this has a most important bearing upon distribution. Monopoly leads 
directly and immediately to the accumulation of large fortunes on account of the 
power which monopoly gives over price. This is a matter which will receive dis- 
cussion presently. It also has great power because unless social control of monopoly 
is perfect those who own and operate businesses of monopolistic character are able 
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to exercise favoritism, discriminating between -those whom they serve. It is note- 
worthy that at the present time, when trusts and artificial monopolies are multiply- 
ing, even the adherents of the Interstate Commerce Commission are admitting that 
in its present form it isa failure. It is, of course, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which attempts to exercise control over our railways, in so far as they are 
engaged in interstate commerce. It is proposed further to develop the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. But the question has to be asked whether any develop- 
ment of that commission, which is compatible with private property in railways, 
can possibly bring about that management and operation of railways which is 
demanded by the general public. Some of the difficulties which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has experienced are well described in an article in the Worth 
American Review for March, 1899, by Mr. H. T. Newcomb, who, however, still 
seems to believe that it is possible to secure satisfactory results through social con- 
trol while private property in railways is maintained. A quotation from his article 


accompanies the present lesson.(1) 





4 THE DEVELOPMENT. OF PROPERTY 
AND DISTRIBUTION (Continued). 


(1) The Opposition to Railway Pooling.—The 
nature of the business of furnishing railway 
facilities is such that it can be competitive as to 
comparatively but few individuals, including those 
only who are located at or near points served by 
two or more independent railways. In its rela- 
tion to all other individuals, and to all localities 
provided with less ample facilities for transporta- 
tion, the railway corporation possesses a monopoly 
privilege, and in the absence of effective legal 
restraint its charges are limited, if at all, solely by 
the requirement imposed by enlightened self- 
interest, that they shall not prevent the movement 
of traffic. In practice this theoretical limitation 
is too frequently disregarded and the rates pre- 
scribed are practically prohibitive. The most 
obvious examples of this are found in the region 
south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of 
the Mississippi river. The railways serving this 
section have formulated their rate schedules in 
accordance with a purpose, by them freely ac- 
knowledged and warmly defended, to foster the 
wholesale jobbing business of certain cities, and 
compel the residents of all other cities and towns 
to purchase their supplies in the favored cities, 
while restricting the sales of the merchants located 
in the places discriminated against, to the goods 
necessary to supply the retail demand of their 
several localities. 

Though competition among railways might, of 
course, be confined to the facilities for safe or 
rapid transportation offered by the different com- 
panies, it is usually carried on by means of offers 
to perform similar services for varying compensa- 
tion. Its tendency is to reduce the charges for 
transportation between localities served by two or 
more carriers, while at the same time preserving 
the average rate of all charges by the maintenance 
of relatively unreasonable rates for the movement 
of non-competitive business. 

Serious discriminations against localities, served 
by asingle carrier, are the natural and inevitable 
result. Even at the comparatively few points at 
which there is actual competition among inde- 
pendent and rival railways, the benefits of the 
contests for traffic are rarely distributed among 
the general public with even approximate equality. 
In consequence of the modern specialization of 
industrial functions, the larger interests at such 











points are usually, if not invariably, concentrated 
in a few lines of production. 

Considerations relating to the convenience of 
the railways, as well as to that of their patrons, 
naturally impel the former to provide special 
equipment for the transportation of the traffic 
supplied by such interests, and this, together with 
the magnitude of the business they furnish, 
renders it the especial object of whatever compe- 
tition may occur. Under ordinary circumstances, 
competition among sellers finds expression in a 
series of offers to supply the particular commodity 
needed at varying prices, this series of offers 
finally resulting in a practically uniform price 
which approximates the cost of production of the 
last increment of supply for which there is an 
effective demand. Such offers are open to all and 
do not vary with regard to the individual to whom 
they are made. 

Among railways, and it may be parenthetically 
noted, at times amoung highly centralized lines of 
production generally, such is not the ordinary 
course of competition. Open offers would speedily 
result in uniform charges, and traffic would seek 
the lines naturally best adapted to convey each 
particular shipment. Each line attempts, there- 
fore, to keep secret its concessions to shippers and, 
in order to do so, makes them-to particular patrons 
only. 

Hence arise unjust discriminations upon which 
are built up extortionate profits, and finally enor- 
mous individual combinations, which, in turn, 
are able effectively to demand favors in the ad- 
justment of railway charges, and to dictate terms 
upon which they will purchase transportaion. 

No one has better expressed these facts than 
the Hon. Martin A. Knapp, the present chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In the 
course of one of the best studies of railway prob- 
lems ever written, he said: ‘‘ The ultimate effect 
of preferential rates is to concentrate the com- 
merce of the countryin afew hands. The favored 
shipper, who is usually the large shipper, is 
furnished with a weapon against which skill, 
energy and experience are alike unavailing. 
When the natural advantages of capital are aug- 
mented by exemptions from charges commonly 
imposed, it becomes powerful enough to force all 
rivals from the field. 

“Tf we could unearth the secrets of these modern 
‘trusts,’ whose surprising exploits excite such wide 
apprehension, we should find an explanation of 
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their menacing growth in the systematic methods 
by which they have evaded the burdens of trans- 
portation. The reduced charges which they have 
obtained, sometimes by favoritism and oftener by 
force, account in great measure for the colossal 
gains which they have accumulated. This is the 
sleight-of-hand by which the marvel has been pro- 
duced, the key to the riddle which has amazed 
and alarmed the nation. If these combinations 
were deprived of special and exclusive rates, there 
is little doubt that they would be shorn of 
their greatest strength and lose their dangerous 
supremacy. 

‘“Indeed I think it scarcely too much to say that 
no alliance of capital, no aggregation of produc- 

_tive forces would prove of real, or at least perma- 
nent advantage if rigidly subjected to just and 
impartial charges for public transportation.” 

An effect similar to that of unjust discrimina- 
tions among the patrons of a single line may be 
produced among those of competing railways if 
the rate schedules of the latter prescribe different 
charges for like and contemporaneous services. 
For example: If among two or more individuals 
who simultaneously ship equal quantities of the 
same commodity from the same place to the same 
destination, one secures the transportation at a 
lower aggregate cost, the commercial disadvantage 
resulting to the others is neither more nor less, 
whether the routes traversed by the various ship- 
ments are identical or otherwise. 

For similar reasons it is not of the least impor- 
tance to the residents of a district competing with 
those of some other district for the privilege of 
supplying a particular community with some 
necessary product, whether the relatively unjust 
rate which deprives them of equality of opportu- 
nity in the market, common to both, is for a service 
performed by a line owned or operated by the cor- 
poration over whose railway the traffic from the 
unfairly favored locality must pass. 

It follows that it is essential to the equitable 
distribution of the aggregate cost of transporta- 
tion, not only that particular railways charge 
similar rates for similar services, but that all rail- 
ways or combinations of railways which offer to 
perform similar services shall establish and collect 
*herefor uniform rates and charges. 

Anything less than this necessarily involves un- 
just discrimination and ultimate demoralization of 
the industries dependent upon railway transporta- 
tion—however the Interstate Commerce law may 
have failed to satisfy the expectations of its friends 
its operation during the last twelve years has 
established beyond controversy the fact that 
satisfactorily permanent uniformity in the rates 
exacted for traffic for which two or more railway 
routes are available, cannot be maintained without 
the aid of a system which provides a substantial 
incentive to adherence to agreements after they 
have been adopted. 

Such a system must substitute for the superficial 
spirit of rivalry and conflict, now so frequently 
prevalent among railway managers, a thorough 
appreciation of the identity of the corporate inter- 
ests which they serve. As long as the ownership 
of the railway system continues to be distributed 
aniong a large number of legally separate corpora- 
tions with different bodies of security holders, and 
their surplus revenues to be divided, in conse- 
quence, among distinct bodies of investors, the 
requisite harmonization of interests can be 
achieved, if at all, only by the division of all 
trafic for which two or more routes are from 
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a commercial standpoint, practically available 
among the carriers operating such routes, in stipu- 
lated proportions, according to contracts, the ob- 
servance of which may be enforced by judicial 
process. 

Though railway competition has not nearly 
failed to secure the public against unjust discrim- 
inations, but has actually fostered them, it is. 
frequently contended that it has resulted in 
cheapening transportation, and popular approval 
of the regulation by which it is enforced is sought 
in consequence. 

Here a somewhat plausible affirmative argument 
can be made by the mere assumption which will 
frequently pass unnoticed, that coincidence of 
time and place establish a relation as between 
cause and effect. 

Average charges for railway transportation are 
per unit of distance, lower in the United States, 
especially for freight, than elsewhere in the world. 

The whole period of the development of railway: 
facilities has been characterized by a downward 
movement in rates of fare and freight, which is: 
one of its most salient features. Careful investiga- 
tion of the incidents of this decline show clearly, 
however, that it is due tocauses which are wholly 
extraneous to the railway system, exceptin so far as. 
the enlightened perception on the part of their offi- 
cials having charge of the railways, that the future 
of such properties is invariably dependent upon the 
development of the territory contiguous and tribu- 
tary to their lines, and that such development is: 
largely dependent upon cheap transportation, can 
be considered an intrinsic cause. 

The genuine competition of trade, and not the 
pseudo competition of transportation, is the cause. 
with which the decline in railway charges can be 
logically connected. 

Persistent and powerful pressure is constantly 
exerted to secure concessions in rates, in order to- 
place particular producing regions upon a better 
footing in markets already reached, or to extend 
the areas which they can supply. 

Such concessions, however slight, may be suffi- 
cient to enable one region to monopolize a market 
formerly common to several, and thus lead to de- 
mands upon other carriers reaching the market 
from different directions. The sugar of Hawaii 
and that of Germany and Cuba find common niar- 
kets in the United States, and whether the sale of 
one or both in large districts shali be profitable, 
or the reverse, is wholly a question of transporta- 
tion rates. Salt from Michigan and Kansas meets: 
in Iowa and other states on similar conditions, as 
do many other commodities in various portions of 
the country. Competing shippers in the same 
locality are constantly endeavoring to obtain more 
favorable rates than those accorded to their rivals, 
and though these may be, under present condi- 
tions, temporarily secret, they not infrequently: 
lead to open reductions. The use of paticular com- 
modities is often limited territorially by the freight 
charges from the points of production to those of 
consumption, and when charges are too high on 
certain articles, substitutes produced nearer the 
points of consumption or carried at lower freight 
rates, are frequently used. The charges for pas- 
senger transportation also, by limiting the distance 
which agents may profitably be sent, or purchasers. 
traverse, and otherwise hindering personal commu- 
nication, effectually prescribe the limits of profita- 
ble interchange of commodities and interference 
with the territorial division of labor.—H. 7. New- 
comb, in *‘North American Review,’’ March, 1899. 
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Spay llede DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY AND DISTRIBUTION 
(Concluded). 


We have mentioned the development of private property along new lines as one 
of the directions which the growth of property is taking. Attention is first called 
to the development of new forms of property with the growth of new kinds of value. 
‘The development of property in dogs serves as an illustration. The case is one 
which has been before our courts recently and has lead to interesting decisions. It 
seems that according to common law private property in dogs did not exist, but as 
dogs have become more valuable the tendency is to recognize the existence of pri- 
vate property in dogs. Baseball clubs also furnish a curious illustration. It is said 
that the property rights represented by the Chi- 
cago Baseball Club are valued at $150,000. 
Rights in a player are also sold. 

Copyright stands for a form of property which 
is a comparatively recent development. It is 
indeed only within a few years that we have had 
international copyright, and without interna- 
tional copyright there is no property in the 
productions of authorship extending beyond the 
boundaries of the nation. ‘The development of 
forms of property accompanies the growth of 
power in the social classes. Authors were for- 
merly a weak and feeble class, and consequently 
the development of that form of property which 
interests them especially has been slow. 

What we have specially in mind, however, 
when we speak about the development of new 
forms of property is the development of personal 
rights of pecuniary significance. To these rights 
many would refuse to give the name of property. 
But we may at least say that they have a sig- Charles W. Eliot, President Harvard University. 
nificance which gives them a close relationship 
to property in their economic effects, and perhaps especially so far as distribution 
is concerned. 

We have in mind such elementary rights as the right to be well born. This 
includes the right to be born and to develop under sanitary conditions. Much 
remains to be done before this right shall receive a desirable development, but 
nevertheless immense progress has been made within the past generation. 

Accompanying the right to be well born would be the right to opportunities for 
development of body and mind. This right is also in process of development, and 
numerous institutions are growing up the aim of which is to provide the requisite 
opportunities. Even public baths might be mentioned under this head, as they 
carry with them among other things the right to cleanliness. 

The right to the economic forces and powers potential in one’s own physical 
person is undergoing a development which is truly marvelous, although we are still 
far away from the goal of society, so far as this right is concerned. We have in 
mind as falling under this right, the measures taken to prevent accidents to wage- 
earners and injuries in industrial occupations such as result needlessly from high 
temperatures, foul gases, etc. Both our Federal and our State governments have 
done something to prevent accidents to railway employés. Progress has been 
made, but nevertheless the position of a trainman is sodangerous that he probably 
improves his chances of life by enlisting in the army even during a time of war. The 
horrible thought is that these accidents are nearly all preventable. It is fortunate 
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and promises, we may hope, better things for the future, that a man of such influ- 
ence and general conservatism as President Eliot of Harvard University has in a 
very able article in the Adlantic Monthly forcibly called attention to this evil.(z) 
Professor Commons has called attention to the 
steps which are being taken to secure the right 
to an assured income. Insurance of workingmen 
could well come under this head. It is a note- 
worthy fact that nearly the entire wage-earning 
population of Germany is insured against many 
of the contingencies of life, and this is, indeed, 
one of the most remarkable steps in social evolu- 
tion which the world has ever seen. It would be 
interesting to dwell upon this if space permitted, 
but it does not. Fortunately, however, Mr. 
William F. Willoughby has treated the subject 
ably in his article in the current course of study 
(page 287), as well as at greater length in his 
fine work ‘‘Workingmen’s Insurance,’ to 
which we refer our readers. ‘The development of 
the civil service, giving greater security of a live- 
lihood to those engaged in the public service, 
may be looked at from this general point of 
view. The movement, however, toward the 
establishment of a right to employment is even 
more significant. ‘This movement takes several 
different directions, and it is in consequence scarcely perceived that such a move- 
ment exists. The subject has been ably discussed by Professor Commons in Zhe 
Arena, in the February issue for the present year. (2) It would be interesting to 
discuss the subject at length, but we must content ourselves with the quotation from 





William F. Willoughby, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C 


this remarkable article, accompanying the present lesson. 


6. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY 
AND DISTRIBUTION (Concluded). 


(1) A Need for Rigorous Legislation.—An- 
other great field of beneficent activity for our 
government is the procuring of just and humane 
conditions of labor in industries which cannot be 
carried on within the jurisdiction of any single 
state, because they necessarily cover several states. 
For the protection of work people in industries 
carried on completely within a single state, state 
legislation may suffice, but when, as in the case of 
railroads, the industry must be carried on through 
several or many states, it is only the national gov- 
ernment that can adequately protect the interests 
of the personsemployed. The great functions of 
the national government in this respect are now 
only beginning to be exercised. 

In the Ninth Annual report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the statistics of rail- 
ways in the United States, a report dated June 30, 
1897, I read that in the year 1896, the number of 
railroad employés killed in the service was eight- 
een hundred and sixty-one, and the number in- 
jured twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-nine, the number of men employed on the 
railroads of the United States this year being eight 
hundred and twenty-six thousand six hundred 
and twenty. 

In 1897 the corresponding figures were sixteen 








hundred and ninety-three killed and twenty-seven 
thousand six hundred and sixty-seven injured. 

These actual numbers equal the casualties of a 
great battle, but the deaths and injuries occurred 
in a single year, and are not above the average of 
the five years preceding. 

The total number of persons killed on American 
railroads in the year 1896 was six thousand four 
hundred and forty-eight, while the injured were 
thirty-eight thousand six hundred and eighty- 
seven: and these figures are not above the average 
of the five years preceding. In the same year 
there were killed and wounded in coupling, and 
uncoupling alone, six thousand six hundred and 
fourteen trainmen: one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-four switchmen and flagmen, and. three 
hundred and twenty-eight other employés, making 
a total of eight thousand, six hundred and eighty- 
six killed and wounded incoupling and uncoupling 
alone. Of the total number of trainmen in the 
United States, one in every one hundred and 
fifty-two was killed, and one in every ten was in- 
jured during the railroad year of 1896. 

During 1897, one in one hundred and sixty-five 
was killed and one in twelve injured. Great 
battles do not occur every year, but these losses 
do. 

Do not these terrible figures suggest that our 
government has not yet undertaken to discharge 
its duty by protecting by legislation large classes 
of its citizens engaged in indispensable service to 
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the community? The obstacles to the use of au- 
tomatic couplers are pecuniary alone. 

On June 30, 1896, only about one-third of the 
total equipment of American railroads, in cars and 
locomotives, was fitted with train brakes, and 
only about two-fifths were fitted with automatic 
couplers. Have we not here new functions for 
our government in which the mere exercise of its 
great power would have far-reaching beneficent 
results.’’ —Charles W. Eliot, “Atlantic Monthly,’ 
January, 1899. 

(2) Reasons for Lack of Employment.—The 
right to make, must again be distinguished from 
the right to free industry and the right to free 
employment. Liberty has been defined as, not a 
grand, simple right, but a bundle of rights. There 
are the rights to free opinion, speech and press; 
free assembly, free exchange of property, free 
industry, free employment. 

Free industry is the right to leave the ranks of 
the wage-earners, without let or hindrance from 
one’s employer or lord, and enter the ranks of 
capitalists and employers, z/ one 1s able. There 
are three kinds of lack of employment, First, 
avbitrary discharge, whether for adequate reasons, 
such as inefficiency, dishonesty and insubordina- 
tion, or for inadequate reasons, such as religion, 
politics, oppression. Here the right to work is 
sustained by legal or so-called compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Employers object to legal arbitration, because 
under it they ‘‘cannot manage their own busi- 
ness,’? and, therefore, the government must be- 
come responsible for profits and losses. The ob- 
jection overlooks the fact that the right to work, 
like the right to life, liberty and property, can be 
forfeited, and the courts are constituted for the 
very purpose of determining when such forfeiture 
has occurred, judged by standards of moral 
right 

This fact of forfeiture is also a complete answer 
to those who fear that the agitation aroused for 
the right to work will prove dangerous, and that 
the shiftless and demagogical will claim that the 
state must furnish them work, whether they do it 
wellor not. Arguments for the right to work are 
indeed demagogical, if not accompanied by argu- 
ments for the duty of work and for the forfeiture 
of the right in cases of inefficiency, dishonesty 
and insubordination. 

What shall be done with those who have for- 
feited the right is a problem of education, charity, 
and prison reform. Employés object that arbi- 
tration courts would be controlled by employers. 
Herein we are but repeating the history of the 
right to life, liberty and property. Courts were 
introduced not merely to secure vi¢hi, but to se- 
cure peace: to abolish blood-revenge, feuds, and 
“ fist law,’’ and so to protect the public as well as 
the parties to the controversy. Some authority 
has said—his weight does not matter—that if every 
decision of all the courts had been exactly oppo- 
site from that rendered, justice would have been 
as well done as was actually done. Even if this 
were true, the courts are not to be condemned. 
They have at least made the decisions peaceful in- 
stead of violent, and only thus could the popular 
conscience reach those higher ethical opinions 
where the unjust laws and decisions of the past 
could be corrected. 

Second, loss of employment through zmproved 
machinery and trusts. It is said that laborers 
themselves are benefited by these improvements, 
in the long run. While this is true of laborers as 
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a class, yet the individual laborer’s life, it has 
been truly said, is not along but a short run. 

There are three parties to be considered in the 
case of inventions and improvements of this kind 
—the laborer, the employer and the public. The 
employer gets the immediate gain in lower cost of 
production, the public gets the ultimate gain in 
the lower prices of goods, the laborer suffers the 
immediate loss. For him there are four alterna- 
tives: He must find similar employment elsewhere, 
he must learna new trade, he must work at an in- 
ferior trade with a lower standard of life, or he 
must become a pauper. If we agree that only the 
first and second alternatives are permissible, it fol- 
lows that the laborer has an ethical claim for com- 
pensation like that which the State grants to 
property owners when it exercises the power of 
eminent domain. The laborer has been encour- 
aged by society to fit himself for a particular 
trade, and when this trade is abolished in the in- 
terests of society, the employer first, and society 
ultimately, should share the loss with him. 

The methods by which this can be accomplished 
are matters of social invention and experiment. 
The German workingman’s insurance, with the 
premiums contributed, one-third by the laborer, 
one-third by the employer, and one-third by the 
State, seems to be a venture in this direction. 

Third, loss of employment through depression 
of trade. It is objected that here the laborer has 
no just claim, because he should have saved money 
in times of prosperity. The objection falls in the 
face of inadequate wages, unstable employment, 
and the failure of government to guarantee secur- 
ity for savings, and to educate in thrift. In lieu 
of economic reform, giving stability to industry, 
the right to work during depressions is more or 
less protected by employment bureaus, labor colo- 
nies, and public emergency works. 

The above are only suggestions of methods that 
might be devised, if only the public conscience 
should really get converted to a belief in the right 
to work. The immense wealth, the perfected or- 
ganization of business, the democratic govern- 
ments of western civilization, have removed the 
material and competitive necessity which pre- 
vented its recognition. We only await the quick- 
ened conscience, the religious revival, the enlarged 
faith in natural rights, which shall move all peo- 
ples to utilize these new and rich opportunities of 
freedom. 

What are some of the advantages to be gained 
by enforcing the right to work? It abolishes 
voluntary poverty or pauperism by removing all 
excuse from the able-bodied beggar and tramp. 
Then can these be rightly treated as criminals. 

At present the burden of proof is on the charity 
givers, to show that the beggar cowld get work if 
he wanted it. 

Then the burden would be on the beggar, to show 
that he was unable to work, notwithstanding that 
he could get it. Society gains by the prevention 
of strikes, saving thereby millions of dollars 
yearly. This more than compensates the increased 
taxation required to support insurance, courts, em- 
ployment bureaus, and so on. 

Above all the right to work brings a higher 
manhood, a self-respect and respect for others, a 
strength of character, in the place of servility, sul- 
lenness, and eye-service, which stamp the mass of 
laborers, and the distrust, severity and caprice, 
which mark the character of those who have 
arbitrary power over their fellows.—/ohn R. 
Commons, in “ Arena,” February, 1899 
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G6 THE MANAGEMENT .OF PUBLIC PROPERTY WITH REFERENCE 
TO-DISERIBUTION. 


Publit property carrying with it the complete right of public control, it is of 
importance to know what ideas actually dominate or are likely to dominate its 
management in so far as distribution is concerned. Naturally the general economic 
and social ideals of an age will make themselves felt in the management of public 
property, in order that a distribution may be effected which will lie in the direction 
of these ideals. What, then, are the ideals of men manifesting themselves in 
economic development? What do men more and more desire? 

Writers on economic and social topics have underlying ideas, and to these they 
give more or less frequent expression. Arnold Toynbee, for example, the young 
English economist who has left so precious a memory, expressed an ideal of distri- 
bution in these words: ‘‘We plead for the right of all to equal opportunities of 
development according to their nature.’’ The Belgian economist, Prof. Emile 
DeLavelye, expressed as an ideal, ‘‘ the complete and harmonious development of 
every human faculty.’? Professor Adolph Wagner maintains that at a particular 
time and place it is quite practicable to establish an ideal goal for the distribution 
of the national income. He claims, in fact, that the establishment of a goal of 
economic development is a necessity for all those ‘‘ who do not regard the system of 
free competition as the only or last solution of the problem of economic develop- 
ment.”’ 

The ideal which, as a matter of fact, is animating the civilized nations of the 
world at the present time is approximation toward equality of opportunity. (1) It 
is indeed one of the excellent features of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s work, Soczal 
Evolution, that he has demonstrated this so simply. The aim then which must 
increasingly niake itself felt in the management of public property is to so manage 
it as to promote so far as practicable the opportunities for development in propor- 
tion to faculties. There are four general methods of management. It may be 
managed in accordance with the monopoly principle, in accordance with the revenue 
principle, in accordance with the cost principle, and finally on the principle of 
gratuity. 

By the monopoly principle we mean the principle which is followed by private 
monopolies. Business may be so managed as to yield the largest possible revenues. 
In this case the price will be as high as it can be without so diminishing consump- 
tion as to reduce net revenues. This seems to be the idea in the management of 
fiscal monopolies, to which attention has been called in a preceding part of the 
present course, 

By the revenue principle we mean that principle of management of public 
property which will yield profits, but not the highest profits possible. The aim is 
to charge the price which in competitive industry would be warranted. ‘That is to 
say, the government takes no advantage of the position which it may enjoy as a 
monopolist. ‘This is substantially the method followed in the operation of the state- 
owned railways of Germany. : 

The cost principle means a management of public property which carries with 
it charges for use or service barely sufficient to cover public cost. This, in a general 
way, is the idea of the postoffices in civilized nations. The charges may be such 
that they yield a small profit, or they may even go so low that there is a deficit to 
be met, but the ruling idea is, in a rough way, to fix the charges at that point where 
they will cover outlay. This is also frequently the case with charges for the use of 
water when the plant is owned by municipalities. 

The principle of gratuity means that the enjoyment of property or service 
is rendered without charge to the user, the expense being defrayed by general 
taxation. 
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Each principle of management will have its own appropriate influence upon the 


distribution of wealth. 


It is indeed noteworthy that a rather carefully drawn up 


program of reform by a candidate for a London County Council was largely con- 
cerned with the management of public property, including the remuneration paid 
to the employés of the public concern in the management of this property. 

We note a general tendency to pass from the first principle to the second and 


then to the third and fourth in the management of public property. 


We have thus 


in the case of ordinary highways reached the fourth principle, and this principle is 


advocated by some with reference to charges for the use of water. 


We have to con- 


sider, however, the relative advantages of a wide diffusion of use and the possible 


profits to be expended to promote the public well being. 


When it is particularly 


important that there should be large consumption, and especially when there is 
little danger of waste in consumption, the fourth principle may be recommended. 





6. THE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
PROPERTY WITH REFERENCE TO 
DISTRIBUTION. 


(1) The Economic Ideal.—We have seen that 
the ultimate end of political economy is not, as is 
generally assumed, the mere quantitative increase 
of wealth. Society, as an organic unit, has a 
higher economic end. ‘That end is the attainment 
of the greatest quantity, the highest quality, and 
the most just distribution of wealth. Itisthe true 
subjection of matter, the placing of it in the most 
rational condition, absolute and relative. The 
matter and force of external nature are to be 
brought into that state which, in itself, is best, 
and they are to be brought into that relation of 
ownership which best promotes the general hap- 
piness. Matter modified by labor in accordance 
with enlightened reason may be termed rational 
wealth; it is this that society is pursuing, and 
partially realizing. 

The actual wealth to society varies more or less 
from the ideal standard, and is but partly rational. 
Much of itis not of high quality, and much that is 
so is not well distributed; it is but partly benefi- 
‘cent, in itself, and in its relation to owners, Im- 
moral books, poisonous beverages, and adulterated 
articles of food are wealth of an actual but irra- 
tional sort; so also are all things that minister to 
vice. These are real commodities, because, some- 
where in society, are men whose impulses crave 
them ; they are irrational, because the reason that 
is inherent in society as a whole does not want 
them, and would cast them out if it could. 

The want of true teleology, the ‘failure to dis- 
cover the rédos, or ultimate goal of social tend- 
encies, and the consequent failure to discriminate 
between actual and rational wealth, does not, in- 
deed, deprive current political economy of its 
practical value; but it lessens that value, and 
throws the system more and more out of harmony 
with the modern spirit. A little while hence, and 
the omission will be disastrous. 

The competitive mode of production and distri- 
bution has been adopted by society because, in its 
‘day, it has given the nearest practical approxima- 
tion to the standard of rational wealth. Imper- 
fect as are its results, those of any other system 
would have been more imperfect; they would 
have rendered the wealth of society less, worse, or 
worse distributed. As compared with them, the 
principle of competition has increased, improved, 
and with rude equity divided the products of indus- 
try; and for this reason only has it been tolerated. 











The vast residuum of competition which still 
exists continues to do a similar work, and owes to 
this fact its prospect of survival. Inherently it 
has no vitality; it needs and possesses a raison 
a@étre, and, in the absence of it, would cease to 
exist. Itrestson moral law. In the department 
of distribution its working may be less perfect 
than in that of production. It may be but a spon- 
taneous and imperfect agent for dividing wealth, 
with approximate justice, among the members of 
society; yet it is only because it serves this pur- 
pose, and so long as it does so, that it is tolerated ; 
and there never was a time when it would not 
have been thrust aside, could society have seen its 
way to the adoption of another method which 
would more nearly have realized the rational end 
in view. Powerful as the competitive principle 
appears in practice, it is not supreme, still less, 
self-existent ; it is the creature of an exigency, 
created as the rude servant of a higher power, and 
continuing by sufferance. It is perpetually on 
trial, and its minutest acts are subject to the 
scrutiny of that supreme moral court to whose 
verdict all systems, economic as well as civil and 
legal, must submit. 

Society does not and will not completely aban- 
don the competitive principle. It is still needed 
as an agent for distribution, and it is the sole 
means on which we can rely for the securing of a 
large product to distribute. 

Yet, if what we have claimed be true, society 
should hold this agent in abeyance within limited 
fields of industry, wherever, within those limits, a 
better system is available. This it actually does. 
Sometimes as in railroad operations competition 
works sluggishly, interruptedly, or not at all. 
Sometimes as in the transactions of labor and 
capital it works for a time, one-sidedly and 
cruelly, and then almost ceases to do its work. 

It may happen that in exactly that field in which 
competition operates unusuallyill, another method 
may operate especially well, and the comparison 
of results may be in favor of the latter. 

If one society becomes conscious of. this fact, 
farewell to one particular form of competition. 

That the future field of non-competitive eco- 
nomics will be vast is less surprising than that its 
presert field is considerable. 

Arbitration promises to replace the former agent 
of distribution in a comprehensive way. Codper- 
ation is the antithesis of competition; wherever it 
exists the competitive struggle is held to some 
extent in abeyance.—‘'Philosophy of Wealth,’ by 
John B. Clark, A.M., pp. 206, 208. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH.—Current Problems. 

INDUSTRIAL ORDER.—Fundaniental Forces Operating to-Bring About Distribution. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY.—Various Lines of Evolution. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY (Continued).—Results of Monopoly. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY (Concluded).—New Kinds of Value. 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC PROPERTY.—Complete Right of Public Control. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1]. lx what way are production and distribution clearly related? What is furnished by each one of 
our great divisions of general economics? What topics are brought forward by distribution? Define 
distribution, What misapprehensions are sometimes connected with this subject? What simpler term 
may be substituted for socio-economicorder? Analyze the definition of distribution. How many orders 
of economic enquiry does tt contain? To what does the first relate? The second? The third? 

2. What are the corner stones of theindustrial order? What is the first fundamental institution 
in the distribution of wealth? To what does the sphere of private property point? Why can we not 
think of private property asa single right? Give an illustration. In what way is distribution a ques- 
tion of ownership in theinstruments of production? Lf private property were abolished, how could dis- 
tribution be brought about? What would be the result of the abolition of private property? What can 
you say concerning the private ownership of the European post-office? Give illustrations concerning 
public and private ownership of property. 

3. Along how many lines are the forces moving which are in operation concerning the evolution of 
property? What is the first of these lines? What is the second? The third? The fourth? In what 
way does an extension of public property modify the distribution of wealth? In what way is public 
property managed? Why will the distribution be different in the two cases of public and private prop- 
erty? What 1s the tendency of thought at the present time? What can you say concerning the exten- 
sion of public property? What can you say concerning the development of the social side of private 

roperty? 
a 4. Between what lines of development ts it frequently necessary to make choice? What does private 
property ordinarily do? What is required in case of monopolies? What explains the difference? 
What does competition do? What is its function? What tis our social order? What must we seek? In 
what is modern society engaged atthe present time? What can you say of the tendency in the direction 
of the growth of public property? In the case of monopoly, what does an effective control of private 
property imply? To what does monopoly lead, directly and immediately? 

5. Gutive one direction which the development of private property is taking. Give illustyations. 
What can you say of copyright? Whatcan you say of new forms of property as the development of per- 
sonal rights? Instance some of the elementary rights of humanity. What economic forces and powers 
are undergoing a marvelous development? What position should be taken by our State and Federal gov- 
ernments tn relation to railway employés? Illustrate the necessity of rigorous legislation on this subject. 
Indicate salutary methods of insurance and physical protection. 

6. What does public property carry with it? What forces make themselves felt in the management 
of public property? What do you know concerning the work of Arnold Toynbee? What aim must in- 
creasingly make wtself felt in the management of public property? How many general methods of 
management are there? What are they? What do wemean by the monopoly principle? What by the 
revenue principle? What bythe cost principle? What by the principle of gratuity? 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


l. Zhe various problems concerning the proper distribution of wealth. 
2. The fundamental forces operating in the interest of distribution. 
3. The development of various lines of property. 

4. The development of property along the line of monopoly. 

5. Development of property along new lines. 

6. The rightand duty of public ownership and control. 
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7. INHERITANCE. 


We have a class of laws which do not regulate private property, but the modes of 
its acquisition, namely, the.laws of inheritance; and these laws influence in a most 
marked manner the distribution of wealth. Perhaps no other one class of laws is so 
potent in this particular. They operate continuously and silently, and in a few 
generations may produce radical modifications in distribution although the laws 
themselves are comparatively moderate in spirit. France and England afford a 
contrast which is most instructive. The policy of France has been the diffusion of 
landed property, whereas the policy of England has favored rather than otherwise, 
the concentration of property so far as laws of inheritance are concerned. ‘The 
laws of France are such that they leave the father comparatively small discretion, 
inasmuch as the bulk of the property must be divided equally among the children. 
These laws have been in operation only about one hundred years, but they have 
produced a wide diffusion of property; whereas the great bulk of the landed prop- 
erty of England is in a few hands. 

We must notice one important distinction, and that is the distinction between 
private property and inheritance. Strictly speaking, we have to do with two rights. 
Private property is an exclusive right of control, whereas inheritance is concerned 
with the transmission of this right from one generation to another. Blackstone, in 
his ‘‘Commentaries,’’ clearly brings out the distinction. He uses these words: 
‘‘ Naturally speaking, the minute a man ceases to be, he ceases to have any dominion. 
Else if he hada right to dispose of his acquisitions one moment beyond his life he 
would have the right to direct the disposal for a million ages after him, which would 
be highly absurd and inconvenient. All property must, therefore, cease upon 
death, considering men as absolute individuals, unconnected with civil society. 
* * * Wills, therefore, and testaments, rights of inheritance and succession are 
all of them creatures of the civil and municipal laws, and accordingly in all respects 
regulated by them. Every distinct country has distinct ceremonies and requisites 
to make a testament completely valid ; neither does anything vary more than the 
right of inheritance in different national establishments.’ Professor Adolph Wag- 
ner aserts that one who is able to think clearly must be able to distinguish between 
the two kinds of rights,—the rights of property and the rights of inheritance. It 
is noteworthy also that recent important decisions of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
and of the United States, touching the constitutionality of the laws of taxation of 
inheritance in Illinois, make a distinction between taxation on property and taxation 
on inheritance, and clearly carry with them the distinction which Blackstone made 
in the last century. 

Laws and customs have determined the order of inheritance, and among these 
we are able to observe no uniformity. On the other hand, what seems to us natural, 
is in large measure the result of our laws and customs. In the last century in 
Virginia it seemed natural and in accordance with “the dignity of birthright’’ that 
the oldest son should inherit a double share. Probably to-day it seems unnatural to 
most Americans that the oldest son should have more than the other children. It 
seems to us natural that the owner of property should have the right to dispose of it 
‘by last willand testament. But to most human beings who have lived it would 
have seemed like an unnatural and preposterous claim on the part of the owner to 
assert that it belonged to him to determine who should become its owner after his 
death. We have, indeed, a legal maxim in the old Teutonic law to the effect that 
‘‘God, not man, makes heirs.” 

We have seen in this present lesson, first, that laws determining the disposition 
of property, so far as heirs are concerned, produce a profound impression upon the 
distribution of wealth; and, second, we have seen that these laws are variable, both 
with respect to time and place.(1) 
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(1) Rights and Duties of Bequest.—Nothing 
is implied in property but the right of each to his 
own faculties, to what he can produce by them, 
and to whatever he can get for them in a fair mar- 
ket; together with his right to give this to another 
person if he chooses, and the right of that other 
to receive and enjoy it. 

It follows, therefore, that although the right of 
bequest, or gift after death, forms part of the idea 
of private property, the right of inheritance, as 
distinguished from bequest does not. That the 
property of a person who has made no disposition 
of it during his lifetime should pass first to his 


children, and failing them, to hisnearest relations, , 


may be a proper arrangement or not, but is no 
consequence of the principle of private property. 
Although there belong to the decision of such 
questions many considerations besides those of 
political economy, it is not foreign to the plan of 
this work to suggest, for the judgment of thinkers, 
the view of them which most recommends itself to 
the writer’s mind. 

No presumption in favor of existing ideas on 
this subject is to be derived from their antiquity. 
In early ages, the property of a deceased person 
passed to his children and nearest relatives by so 
natural and obvious an arrangement that no other 
could ever have been thought of in competition 
with it. In the first place they were usually 
present on the spot; they were in possession, and 
if they had no other title, had that, so important 
in an early state of society, of first occupancy. 
Secondly, they were already, in a manner, joint 
owners of his property during his life. If the 
property was in land, it had generally been con- 
ferred by the state on a family rather than on an 
individual: if it consisted of cattle or movable 
goods, it had probably been acquired, and was 
certainly protected and defended, by the united 
efforts of all members of the family who were of 
au age to work or fight. 

Exclusive individual property, in the modern 
sense, scarcely entered into the ideas of the time; 
and when the first magistrate of the association 
died, he really left nothing vacant but his own 
sharein the division, which devolved on the mem- 
ber of the family who succeeded to his authority. 
To have disposed of the property otherwise would 
have been to break up a little commonwealth, 
united by ideas, interests, and habits, and to cast 
them adrift on the world. These considerations, 
though rather felt than reasoned about, had so 
great an influence on the minds of mankind as to 
create the idea of aninherent right in the children 
to the possessions of their ancestor: a right which 
he himself was not competent to defeat. Be- 
quest, in a primitive state of society, was seldom 
recognized; a clear proof, were there no other, 
that property was conceived in a manner totally 
different from the conception of it in the present 
time. 

But the feudal family, the last historical form of 
patriarchal life, has long perished, and the unit of 
society is not now the family or clan, composed of 
all the reputed descendants of a common ancestor, 
but the individual; or, at most, a pair of individ- 
uals, with their unemancipated children. Prop- 
erty isnow inherent in individuals, not in families; 
the children when grown up do not follow the 
occupations or fortunes of the parent: if they 
participate in his pecuniary means it is at his 
pleasure, and not by a voice in the ownership and 
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government of the whole, but generally by the 
exclusive enjoyment of a part ; and inthis country 
at least (except as far as entails or other settle- 
ments are an obstacle) it is in his power to disin- 
herit even his children, and leave his fortune to 
strangers. More distant relatives are in general 
almost as completely detached from the family 
and its interests as if they were in no way con- 
nected with it. Theonly claim they are supposed 
to have on their richer relations is to a preference, 
ceteris paribus, in good offices, and some aid in 
case of actual necessity. 

So great a change in the constitution of society 
must make a considerable difference in the grounds 
on which the disposal of property by inheritance 
should rest. The reasons usually assigned by 
modern writers for giving the property of a person 
who dies intestate to the children or nearest rela- 
tives, are first, the supposition that in so disposing 
of it the law is more likely than in any other mode 
to do what the proprietor himself would have 
done, if he had done anything : and, secondly, the 
hardship, to those who lived with their parent and 
partook in his opulence, of being cast down from 
the enjoyments of wealth into poverty and priva- 
tion. 

There is force in both these arguments. The 
Maw certainly ought to do, for the children or de- 
pendents of an intestate, whatever it was the duty 
of the parent or protector to have done, but from 
accident or negligence, or worse causes, he failed 
todo. Whether it would be possible, by means 
of a public administrator of intestate estates, to 
take cognizance of special claims and see justice 
done in detail, is a question of some difficulty into 
which I forbear to enter. 

* * x * % * 

We may first remark, that in regard to collateral 
relations, it is not, unless from special and peculiar 
causes, the duty of any one to make a pecuniary 
provision for them. No one now expects it, unless 
there happen to be no direct heirs; nor would it 
be expected even then, if the expectation were not 
created by the provisions of the law in case of in- 
testacy. I see, therefore, no reason why collateral 
inheritance should exist at all. Mr. Bentham 
long ago proposed, and other high authorities 
have agreed 1n the opinion, that if there are no 
heirs either in the descending or in the ascending 
line, the property, in case of intestacy, should es- 
cheat to thestate. There is no good reason why 
the accumulations of some childish miser should 
on his death (as every now and then happens) go 
to enrich a distant relative who never saw him, 
who perhaps never knew himself to be related to 
him until there was something to be gained by it, 
and who had no moral claim upon him of any 
kind, more than the most entire stranger. 

Where collaterals have real claims, those claims 
are personal, and the proper mode of paying re- 
gard to them is by bequest. That duty may be 
neglected, but it is not more likely to be so in the 
case of relatives than of strangers, who may have 
just as strong claims of the same nature. If any 
near relatives, known to be such, were in a state 
of indigence, a donation, or a small pension, ac- 
cording to circumstances, might, in case of intes- 
tacy, be assigned to them when the state appro- 
priated the inheritance. This would be a justice 
or a generosity which they do not experience from 
the present law, since that gives all to the nearest 
collaterals, however great may be the necessities 
of those more distant.—‘‘ Principles of Political 
Economy,” by John Stuart Mill, pp. 156-159. 
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8. INHERITANCE (Continued.) 
) 


When we discuss the possibilities of the regulation of distribution by means of 
inheritance laws we must remember that substantially all property changes hands 
once in a generation, and that consequently a considerable portion of property is 
transmitted from one generation to another each year, inasmuch as the passage from 
generation to generation isa continuous process. There isno mode known whereby 
so easily and readily important modifications in the distribution of wealth can be 
effected as by means of the laws of inheritance. These laws have at one time and 
another had three central thoughts, namely, the interests of the family as an institu- 
tion, the will of the individual, and the welfare of society. It is not implied that 
these three central thoughts are wholly antagonistic to one another. It is true, 
however; that they are partially antagonistic, that each central thought will make its 
influence felt in most marked manner, and that each one will lead to a distribution 
of wealth different from that in which the others will terminate. 

Probably in the greater part of the history of the world the central thought in 
the laws of inheritance,—using this term here as elsewhere in a very broad sense,— 
has been the family. It is often said, however, that in recent years we have 
neglected to consider adequately the family as a social institution and its‘ significance 
for the well-being of society. Formerly in most nations, property continued in the 
family as a mere matter of course. In fact, the property itself was family property 
rather than individual property. At the present time our laws with respect to the 
family are a confused jumbie. In case of intestacy, that is to say, when there is no 
last will and testament, we have a view of the family which is antiquated and 
altogether out of place. We regard the most distant relatives as parts of the family. 
Now in earlier ages when members of the family, including even distant relatives, 
lived together and worked together, they were tied to each other not only by 
reciprocal rights but by reciprocal obligations. There was then a real vital connec- 
tion. At the present time the true family, even when the greatest latitude is given 
to it, scarcely takes in second cousins, and when it is made to include more distant 
relatives we have a simple absurdity. Rights should correspond with obligations, 
but broadly speaking we may say that those who are more distantly related than 
second cousins recognize no peculiar reciprocal obligations and ordinarily indeed do 
not claim relationship unless there is something to be gained by it; least of all when 
there is some special service to be rendered. 

On the other hand, in the case of a last will and testament the family counts for 
very little in the United States and England, although some significance is given to 
it in the laws of inheritance of other countries. A third cousin may inherit property 
in case of intestacy, but on the other hand a father may disinherit a daughter who 
has served him faithfully for many years for the sake of a newly wedded young wife, 
and so indefinitely. Fortunately, so far as the wife is concerned, the idea of the 
family receives recognition in our laws of inheritance, even a last will and testament 
to the contrary notwithstanding, but the claims of children are strangely neglected. 
It would seem as if there were strong arguments in favor of the position taken by so 
many careful thinkers among us, that it is time that more attention should be given 
to the family as such in our laws and institutions, and this must include a more 
careful recognition of the claims of the family in the distribution of wealth, in so 
far as this is brought about by the laws of inheritance. 

The will of the individual as such has in various ages of the world’s history been 
given almost unrestricted scope, so far as concerns the disposition of his property 
after death. It is noteworthy, however, that in Rome and elsewhere no sooner have 
the laws reached a point where the widest latitude is given to the individual in the 

determination of inheritance than it has been found necessary to beat a retreat and 
_ to move in a different direction. (1) 
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8. INHERITANCE (Continued). 


(1) Limitation in Distribution.—Whether the 
power of bequest should itself be subject to limita- 
tion, is an ulterior question of no little importance. 
Unlike inheritance ab intestato, bequest is one of 
the attributes of property: the ownership of a 
thing cannot be looked upon as complete without 
the power of bestowing it, at death or during life, 
at the owner’s pleasure; and all the reasons, which 
recommend that private property should exist, 
recommend fvo tanto this extension of it. But 
property is only a means to an end, not itself the 
end. Like all other proprietary rights, and even 
in a greater degree than most, the power of 
bequest is liable to conflict with objects still more 
important. It does so, when, not content with 
bequeathing an estate to A, the testator prescribes 
that on A’s death it shall pass to his eldest son, 
and to that son’s son, and so on for ever. No 
doubt, persons have occasionally exerted them- 
selves more strenuously to acquire a fortune, from 
the hope of founding a family in perpetuity; but 
the mischiefs to society of such perpetuities out- 
weigh the value of this incentive to exertion, and 
the incentives in the case of those who have the 
opportunity of making large fortunes are strong 
enough without it. A similar abuse of the power 
of bequest is committed when a person who does 
the meritorious act of leaving property for public 
uses, attempts to prescribe the details of its appli- 
cation in perpetuity; when in founding a place of 
education (for instance) he dictates, forever, what 
doctrines shall be taught. It being impossible 
that any one should know what doctrines will be 
fit to be taught, after he has been dead for 
centuries, the law ought not to give effect to 
such dispositions of property, unless subject to 
the perpetual revision (after a certain interval has 
elapsed) of a fitting authority. 

These are obvious limitations. But even the 
simplest exercise of the right of bequest, that of 
determining the person to whom property shall 
pass immediately on the death of the testator, has 
always been reckoned among the privileges which 
might be limited or varied, according to views of 
expediency. The limitations, hitherto, have been 
almost solely in favor of children. In England 
the right isin principle unlimited, almost the only 
impediment being that arising froma settlement 
by a former proprietor, in which case the holder 
for the time cannot indeed bequeath his posses- 
sions, but only because there is nothing to 
bequeath, he having merely a life interest. By the 
Roman law, on which the civil legislation of the 
Continent of Europe is principally founded, be- 
quest originally was not permitted at all, and even 
after it was introduced, a legztima portio was com- 
pulsorily reserved for each child; and such is still 
the law in some of the Continental nations. By 
the French law since the Revolution, the parent 
can only dispose by will of a portion equal to the 
share of one child, each of the children taking an 
equal portion. This entail, as it may be called, of 
the bulk of every one’s property upon the children 
collectively, seems to me as little defensible in 
principle as an entail in favor of one child, though 
it does not shock so directly the sentiment of 
justice. It is questionable whether parents should 
be compelled to leave to their children even that 
provision which, as children, I have contended 
that they have a moral claim to. 

Children may forfeit that claim by general un- 
worthiness; or particular ill-conduct to the parents: 
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they may have other resources or prospects: what 
has been previously done for them, in the way of 
education and advancement in life, may fully 
satisfy their moral claim; or others may have 
claims superior to theirs. If they are of age and 
strength to provide, however humbly, for them- 
selves, the maintenance of some authority in the 
parent by the power of disinheriting, is perhaps 
expedient. But however the case may be as toa 
mere provision, I hold that justice and expediency 
are wholly against compelling anything beyond. 
That a person should be certain from childhood of 
succeeding to a large fortune independently of the 
good will and affection of any human being, is, 
unless under very favorable influences of other 
kinds, almost a fatal circumstance in his education. 

The extreme restriction of the power of bequest 
in French law, was adopted as a democratic expedi- 
ent, to break down the custom of primogeniture, 
and counteract the tendency of inherited property to 
collect in large masses. I agree in thinking these 
objects eminently desirable; but the. means used 
are not, I think, the most judicious. Were I 
framing a code of laws according to what seems to 
to me best in itself, without regard to existing 
opinions and sentiments, I should prefer to 
restrict, not what any one might bequeath, but 
what any one should be permitted to acquire, by 
bequest or inheritance. Each person should have 
power to dispose by will of his whole property; but 
not to lavish it in enriching some one individual, 
beyond a certain maximum, which should be fixed 
sufficiently high to afford the means of comfortable 
independence. 

The inequalities of property which arise from 
unequal industry, frugality, perseverance, talents, 
and even opportunities, are inseparable from the 
principle of private property, and if we accept the 
principle, we must bear with these consequences of 
it: but I see nothing objectionable in fixing a limit 
to what any one may acquire by the mere favor of 
others, without any exercise of his faculties, and in 
requiring that if he desires any further accession 
of fortune, he shall work for it. I do not conceive 
that the degree of limitation which this would 
impose on the right of bequest, would be felt as a 
burthensome restraint by any testator who esti- 
mated a large fortune at its true value, that of the 
pleasures and advantages that can be purchased 
with it; on even the most extravagant estimate of 
which, it must be apparent to every one, that the 
difference to the happiness of the possessor between 
a moderate independence and five times as much, 
is insignificant when weighed against the enjoy- 
ment that might be given, and the permanent 
benefits diffused, by some other disposal of the 
four-fifths. So long indeed as the opinion prac- 
tically prevails, that the best thing which can be 
done for an object of affection is to heap on him to 
satiety all the external good things of life, there 
might be little use in enacting such a law, even if 
it were possible to get it passed, since if there 
were the inclination, there would generally be the 
power of evading it. The law would be unavailing 
unless the popular sentiment went energetically 
along with it; which (judging from the tenacious 
adherence of public opinion in France to the law 
of compulsory division) it would in some states of 
society and government be very likely to do, how- 
ever much the contrary may be the fact in England 
and at the present time. If the restriction could 
be made practically effectual, the benefit would be 
great.—“ Principles of Political Economy,” by John 
Stuart Mill, Vol. II., Chap. i1., Sec. 4. 
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O@etiea INHERITANCE OF YPROPERTY~ AND THE GENERAL 
WELFARE. 


At the present time the tendency of the laws of inheritance throughout the world 
is to proceed consciously to an ever increasing extent from considerations of the 
general welfare. Probably on the whole rather more attention is given to safe- 
guarding the rights of individuals who have legitimate claims upon property as it 
changes hands through death, but marked are the efforts to bring it about 
that a considerable proportion of property shall, as it changes hands through death, 
flow into the public treasury to be used for public purposes. ‘The interests of indi- 
viduals and the family are secured by laws which determine and limit on the one 
hand the power of the individual property owner to make a last will and testament, 
and on the other hand which regulate the shares into which property shall be 
divided, and the recipients of these shares. The interests of society at large are 
especially secured by laws which tax inheritance. We observe that there is a tend- 
ency on the part of these laws to graduate the taxes upon estates of decedents in 
two ways: viz., first, so that the rate shall increase as the relationship becomes more 
distant; and second, so that it shall increase as the property inherited increases in 
amount. We have thus rates of taxation upon large estates in countries like Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Australia,(1) which range from ten to twenty per cent, accord- 
ing to the relationship of those who inherit the property and also according 
to the amount of property inherited. The taxes imposed by the United States 
government under the Revenue Act, approved June 13, 1898, are graduated accord- 
ing to both principles, and amount to fifteen per cent when the estate exceeds one 
million dollars, and the person or persons entitled to beneficial interest shall be a 
distant relative or a stranger in blood, or a public or private corporation. The 
highest rate is imposed when the relationship would be more distant than that 
degree of relationship ordinarily indicated by the term second cousin or great uncle 
or great aunt. These rates are in addition to rates imposed by our separate com- 
monwealths., These rates are so high they cannot fail to produce in time a marked 
influence upon the distribution of property, and, of course, if in addition to this there 
is an aim to distribute property among heirs in such a way as to prevent a large 
concentration of property, the movement toward decentralization of property must 
be still more rapid. 

While we cannot enter at length into this subject, one further effort to accelerate 
the movement toward decentralization of property must be noticed. It is that 
which graduates the taxes not according to the total estate left by the decedent, but 
in accordance with the share inherited by any one person. Supposing, for example, 
an estate of one million dollars is divided by last will and testament equally among 
ten heirs. Then according to this principle the rate of taxation upon the estate 
would be that upon one hundred thousand dollars and not upon one million dollars. 
This acts as a stimulus to owners of large property to distribute it widely. ‘This 
principle of gradation is found in force in the laws of some of the Swiss cantons as 
well as in Illinois. 








92 THE ANHERITANGEZOF PROPERTY 
AND THE GENERAL WELFARE. 


(1) New Ideas in Taxation.—The comprehen- 
sive main idea, however, which has come to stay, 
and which is in evidence not only in this part of the 
world, but elsewhere, is the principle of progres- 
sion or graduation. Most old theories of taxation 
required that any levy should be proportionately 
equal upon all, sothat if one man paid so much, 
another with twice the taxable interest should pay 
twice as much. 





The new theory finds expression in the formula, 
‘‘Equality of sacrifice,’’ while, however, the theory 
has been.in the past, equality of percentage, the 
germ of progression has generally been present. 
Take any tax, with an exempt minimum, and the 
tax is a progressive one. 

For instance, the South Australian income tax 
is levied at a fixed rate on all incomes after the 
first $1,000, which is free. An income of $1,250 
pays the unit of taxation on each pound of the 
last fifty only, or one-fifth of that unit on every 
pound of the whole income. 
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An income of $2,000 pays one-half the unit on 
each pound of the total. An income of $10,000 
pays nine-tenths of the unit on each pound, and so 
on. 

This is then clearly in practice, progressive or 
graduated taxation, and has all along been recog- 
nized as fair and equitable. The same principle 
has been carried further in New Zealand, Queens- 
land, and Victoria, where progressive duties rang- 
ing from 1 to 10 per cent, according to the value 
of the estate are levied on the property of deceased 
persons. 

Last year similar duties were imposed in South 
Australia, but the levy is not on the total of the 
estate left, but on the value of the property suc- 
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ceeded to, so that the subdivision of estates is pro< 
moted by the consequent decrease of tax resulting 
from it. 

The present tendency is to demand that this 
progressive principle shall be applied to other 
forms of direct taxation also.. The arguments. 
used to support this are to the effect that a certain 
sum may be fairly regarded as being sufficient to. 
provide the necessaries of life to a taxpayer and his. 
family, that beyond this, another sum may provide 
conveniences. Still a further sum yields luxuries, 
while above these any available, any additional, 
income may be regarded as available for accumu~ 
lation.—/. W. Holder, Treasurer of South Aus~ 
tralia, in “Review of Reviews,” Sept., 1894. 


10. CONTRACT AND DISTRIBUTION. 


When we examined the nature of industrial society we found that contract was 
one of its fundamental features, and we discussed then the significance of 
contract in some of its main aspects. It nowremains for us to give further considera- 
tion to contract in its bearing upon the distribution of wealth, although the large- 
ness of the subject is such that we can scarcely do more than touch it here and 
there. The writer, indeed, feels inclined to omit contract altogether, because he 
perceives how inadequate his treatment must be in the narrow limits of space at his 
command; a large book would be required for exhaustive discussion. Nevertheless, 
if our purpose is to outline the forces actually at work bringing about the distribu- 
tion of wealth, we cannot overlook the economic significance of contracts. (1) This 
is especially the case in the United States where the nature of our constitutional 
system is such as to give contracts a force which they have nowhere else. When 
one considers how frequently contracts come before our courts, and how frequently 
laws which aim to regulate and modify the production and distribution of wealth, are 
declared unconstitutional because they violate judicial doctrines of freedom of con- 
tract, it is astonishing that one should attempt to present an analysis of the forces 
bringing about a distribution of wealth and not mention the subject of contract. It 
is indeed hardly creditable to our American economists that they had so little to 
say about contract, and it shows that they have as a rule not sufficiently directed 
their attention to American life and institutions. 

To a great and likewise to an increasing extent, contract is the door-way of the 
distribution of wealth. We have passed from status, in which the position of per- 
sons was determined by law, to contract, which means that persons determine their 
position by bargaining. Status included slavery and its various modifications. Con- 
tract gives us what we call a system of free labor. Naturally as we gradually pass 
from status to contract, contract has increasing significance in the distribution of 
wealth as well as otherwise. This is simply saying that A equals A. ‘The slave 
receives his share in the distribution through his legally determined status, The 
wage-earner bargains for his share. 

Moreover, as we have seen, with an increasing division of labor, free men produce 
to an ever decreasing extent their own subsistence, and obtain it to an ever increas- 
ing extent from others through bargaining. 

Contract tends to preserve advantages once secured and to continue likewise dis- 
advantages. In other words, the tendency of contract, unless it is counteracted by 
other forces, is to allow existing currents to flow on. Moreover, the greater the 
force of contract, the greater the extent to which private agreements regulate eco- 
nomic life. This again simply says that A equals A. Now in the United States it 
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is to be noticed that we have a constitution which prohibits our States from altering 
contracts, although they may to a greater or less extent prescribe conditions under 
which contracts may be formed. Again, the charter of a private corporation is re- 
garded as a contract, and consequently the peculiar privileges which a private cor- 
poration receives through incorporation, cannot be diminished unless a right has 
been expressly reserved to change the conditions of incorporation. Even then it 
has at times been found difficult to alter effectively, manifestly unjust privileges 
acquired by corporations. We have to notice then with respect to the distribution 
of wealth, the privileged position of artificial persons compared with natural per- 
sons. Artificial persons or corporations come into existence through contract. Nat- 
ural persons otherwise. Consequently, natural persons do not have reserved 
privileges like those which corporations enjoy. Corporations like the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway Company may have perpetual exemption from taxation under charter 
privileges regarded as contract. It is difficult to see how a living person *could 
acquire any such privilege. 

When we examine the position of various economic classes with respect to con- 
tract we quickly observe this. The strongand powerful are advocates of the utmost 
freedom of contract. What they demand is unhindered, untrammeled contracts, 
and these they pronounce to be simply an expression of liberty. On the other 
hand, those who are struggling for improved conditions and their spokesmen con- 
tinually demand regulation of contracts. As Lecky, speaking of England, well 
says in his work, ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty’: “ ‘All contracts to the contrary not- 
withstanding’ [is] a favorite clause in democratic legislation.’?’ Why is this? Per- 
haps no better answer has been given than that succinctly expressed by a professor 
of jurisprudence, namely, Dr. Anton Menger of the University of Vienna, in these 


words: ‘‘ There is no greater inequality than the equal treatment of unequals.” 





10. CONTRACT AND DISTRIBUTION. 


(1) Freedom of Contract.—But if a State has 
not prohibited a contract of a certain kind, may 
the State never by any legislative or judicial or 
executive proceedings interfere with and impair 
the obligations to which that contract has given 
rise? If it may not, great hardships may un- 
doubtedly be inflicted on individuals, and the dis- 
astrous result follows that courts of justice will be 
obliged to enforce what public sentiment may 
consider to be injustice; law may come into con- 
flict with what is approved of by the average con- 
science of the community, and the habit of respect 
for law and obedience to it may be seriously 
weakened. 

If, on the other hand, the State may interfere 
with the enforcement of contract obligations, which 
the State itself has sanctioned, is not the feeling of 
security, which is one of the primary benefits 
derived from good government, and which we are 
told is one of the natural rights of man, very seri- 
ously impaired and a bad example of dishonesty 
set to the community? Now, it is obvious that to 
interfere with the obligation arising out of a con- 
tract already made under public sanction is, on 
these grounds of honesty and general security, a 
much more disputable policy than the prohibition 
of certain kinds of contract. 

But an absolute respect for all contracts, not 
previously prohibited, may be a sacrifice of public 
well-being, and even of the very existence of the 
community, to the letter of formal legality. Cir- 
cumstances may have changed so that the en- 
forcement of a contract undertaken with full 
deliberation and on equal terms becomes a practical 





injustice; or it may come to be recognized that 
the contract, though in appearance a contract 
freely entered into, was practically a compulsory 
submission of the weaker to the stronger, and 
that its strict enforcement would do more harm, 
not merely because of the material suffering it 
may cause, but because of the detestation of law 
and order which it may excite, than a departure 
from the general rule of holding people to their 
legal obligations. 

No cut and dried rule can be laid down: time, 
place, and circumstances must determine the man- 
ner and degree in which the State may wisely and 
safely impair the obligation of contracts. 

The Constitution of the United States of America 
is often held up as an example in contrast to re- 
cent legislation in this country, because of the 
greater sanctity which it recognises in contract 
obligations. Our critics, especially our American 
critics, are perhaps apt to forget the difference of 
circumstances between an old country with a very 
complex society and a very chaos of ancient cus- 
toms and institutions, on the one hand, and a new 
country, with, until recently, free space for indi- 
vidual enterprise—a country which made a fresh 
start after a revolution only a little over a hundred 
years ago. 

The time may come when social needs and 
changing ideals may compel the people of the 
United States to impair some contract obligations, 
which are enforced at present. And to do this 
they need not delete the section (Art. I. § 10) 
which prohibits laws impairing the obligation of 
contracts : for that prohibition only applies to the 
States.—‘‘ Natural Rights,’ by David G. Ritchie, 
M.A., pp. 228, 229. 
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11. CONTRACT AND DISTRIBUTION (Concluded). 


Contract gives expression to forces lying back of contract. Contract works well 
and secures substantial equality if previously to the contract, the contracting persons 
were upon a substantially equal basis. Adam Smith and his immediate followers 
assumed that men were naturally equal. Inequalities they looked upon as the 
result of artificial restraints. The thought, therefore, suggests itself that if these 
restraints were once removed natural equality would express itself in free contract. 
They consequently advocated the regulation of economic relations by free contract, 
and they thought that free contract would bring about a satisfactory distribution. 
As a matter of fact, however, their view of human nature was found to be untenable. 
The causes of inequality lie far deeper than they imagined, and these inequalities 
among men, express themselves in contract. 

We should notice among other things the actual amount of legal inequality 
which subsists with nominal equality. We must recognize conditions which actually 
exist, and after we have looked things squarely in the face we may examine into 
any question of blame to be attached to any one on account of these conditions. As 
a matter of fact, there is an inequality in law resulting from unequal knowledge of 
the law. This is a very great inequality and far reaching in its nature. It is of 
significance in the distribution of wealth as well as otherwise. Second, we have 
legal inequality on account of the unequal protection afforded to rich and poor. Special 
organizations, like the Chicago Bureau of Justice, have been called into existence to 
remedy this evil. But while they have done something those most actively engaged 
in the work would be the first to acknowledge that this inequality is still a serious 
matter. In the third place we have inequality which is found in the operation of 
the law itself even when it is nominally equal. ‘Take the matter of fines as an alter- 
native to imprisonment. Here we have nominal equality, but it has often been 
pointed out by authorities in jurisprudence that we have actual inequality. A fine 
of fifty dollars may be a small thing to a rich man, but the alternate thirty days in 
jail a most serious matter to a poor man, blighting indeed his entire life. We 
may have penalties of one sort affixed to wrongs to which one class is specially 
liable and penalties of a different sort affixed to wrongs to which another economic 
class is especially liable. Boycotts and blacklists afford an illustration. Eymployés 
are those who are especially likely to be engaged in boycotting, and punishments 
have been extremely severe in cases, amounting to imprisonment for several years. 
Blacklisting is a wrong committed by employers which is quite similar to boycotting. 
The penalties, however, are very light, and so far as the writer knows no one has ever 
been imprisoned for blacklisting, although the amount of suffering thereby involved 
is something which is painful even to contemplate. One other illustration may 
be offered, and that is afforded by the legal protection afforded to passengers on rail- 
way trains compared to that afforded to employés. Accidents to the former are an 
incomparably more serious matter to railway companies than to the latter, even 
when in both cases there is equal guilt. In the fourth place we have to notice 
the unequal administration of law to which thinkers have from time immemorial 
called attention. The following quotation from Shakespeare’s ‘‘King Lear’? affords 


an illustration: 
‘* Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 
Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it.”’ 


In the fifth place, we have to observe the failure to provide laws which the poor 
need, and the corrupt means of defeating ends of justice which are open to unequal 
extent to various economic classes in society. 

We have observed thus far the unequal conditions lying back of contract and 
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finding expression in contract, differences such as those between.a weak and feeble 
girl struggling for a livelihood and a vast corporation with capital amounting to 


millions. 
ing with a nominal equality. 


In the second place, we have observed an actual legal inequality subsist- 
We have here, then, forces expressing themselves 


through contract and influencing thereby the distribution of wealth in a manner 
disadvantageous to the feebler members of a community unless special efforts are put 
forward to correct the injustices which express themselves through free contract. 
When we turn to the labor contract we find that it has peculiarities influencing 
in most marked manner the conditions of labor and the share in wealth produced 


acctuing to wage-earners. 
contract. (1) 


We must now pass on to an examination of the labor 





Jl. CONTRACT AND _ DISTRIBUTION 
(Concluded). 


(1) Labor Contract.—The hired laborer sells his 
labor to an employer for a stipulated wage. The 
legal theory is that labor is property, and that the 
laborer sells his property to an employer, just as 
the owner of any commodity may dispose of his 
property ina market. In this way labor is called 
a commodity, and the hired laborer is said to dis- 
pose of his commodity, labor, in return for stipu- 
lated wages. = 

In theory, the modern labor contract is a free 
contract, voluntarily entered into by employer and 
employé. In this country the courts are inclined 
to insist that this theoretical freedom shall be 
maintained, and that the law shall not interfere 
in the purchase and sale of labor more than in 
dealingsin other commodities. They often declare 
laws unconstitutional that attempt to prevent cer- 
tain contracts from being made by employers and 
laborers. Few people realize, however, that the 
freedom now claimed for the labor contract has 
not always existed. To consider merely the case 
of England, it is easy to show that this has been 
developed largely during the last century. The 
Statute of Apprentices aimed to prevent employers 
from hiring laborers who had not served a seven- 
year apprenticeship and become connected with 
some guild, while it prevented laborers from choos- 
ing freely their occupations, Acts of Parliament 
attempted to regulate rates of wages, intrusting 
the assessment of wages to justices of the peace. 
These acts were not repealed until 1813 and 1814, 
although they had been nearly obsolete for some 
time before. In other words, the modern labor 
contract is an historical product; it has been 
modified in the past as it has assumed the present 
form, and it may be modified in the future. 

Labor is bought and sold in the labor market 
in much the same way as any other commodity. 
But it is possible to show that labor differs from 
most other commodities in important respects, 
several of which are here given. 

‘First, it is evident that the laborer and his work 
are inseparable. The seller of other commodities 
parts with them when he effects his sale. It mat- 
ters nothing to the seller of bricks whether they 
are to be used in building a palace or a sewer; 
but it matters a great deal to the seller of labor, 
who undertakes to perform a task of given diffi- 
culty, whether or not the place in which it is to 
be done is a wholesome and a pleasant one, and 
whether or not his associates will be such as he 
cares to have. Since the worker is inseparable 
from his work, he is concerned in the conditions 
of hisemployment. The person who buys has to 














exercise necessarily some control over the person 
who sells labor. The buyer determines the ques- 
tion of residence and the place of work, to a very 
large extent. He has more or less control over 
the companions and all the surroundings of the 
laborer during working hours. This extends to 
circumstances that affect the health of the worker, 
such as sanitary conditions, and to those that may 
affect his safety, as in the case of machinery that 
endangers both body and life. Finally, the labor 
contract involves a large degree of control by the 
employer over the length of the working day and 
the time of beginning and ending work. 

In the second place, labor resembles a perish- 
able commod.ty which the seller is likely to be 
obliged to dispose of in a forced sale. The hired 
laborer commonly has small reserve funds upon 
which he can depend for support, and is obliged to 
sell his commodity at once for whatever price 
may be secured. The seller of any other goods, 
by the very fact that he has them to sell, has some 
capital upon which he can live while he is trying 
to make a satisfactory contract. Even if the goods 
are perishable, the seller has his labor to fall back 
upon as a means of support, while the laborer has 
merely his labor between him and starvation. 
Since the individual laborer is normally in the 
position of a man obliged to make a forced sale, 
he is at a disadvantage in making the labor con- 
tract. Furthermore, poverty, and sometimes 
ignorance, may prevent him from seeking the 
most favorable markets. 

A third peculiarity is connected with the one 
first mentioned. The supply of labor changes 
very slowly, and only through changes in the 
number of laborers. The supply of other com- 
modities can be decreased by stopping production. 
But it is far less easy to decrease the number of 
laborers when falling prices lead to a partial sus- 
pension of productive industry, and throw many 
men out of employment. When a decreased de- 
mand for labor causes both low wages and lack of 
employment, then large numbers of unemployed 
laborers press into the market and bid for work. 
Thus a decreased demand may bring an increased 
supply of labor into the market. On the other 
hand, when demand begins to increase after a 
period of hard times and low wages, a ‘‘reserve 
army” of certain unemployed laborers, which the 
poor-houses had supported as long as 
dullness in the business continued, presses into the 
labor market and increases the supply. The price 
of labor cannot rise greatly as demand increases 
until this army of unemployed has been taken 
back into the ranks of industry.—/From ‘“Intro- 
duction to the Study of Economics,” by Charles 
J. Bullock, Ch. XIV., par. 293-295. 
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12. THE LABOR CONTRACT. 


First we notice that labor is connected with the personality of the laborer, and 
that the peculiarities of labor contract very largely grew out of this. 

The sellers of labor power are normally weaker than the buyers, because the 
sale is more pressing than the purchase. Compare the effect, for example, of with- 
holding the sale of labor power upon the seller with the effect of withholding the 
sale of land or of goods upon the seller. If the labor power is not sold the laborer 
perishes. Says Mr. John A. Hobson in his forthcoming work, Zhe Economic 
Bargain; or the Economics of Dtstribution, ‘‘’This labor power must be sold con- 
tinuously. It must be sold in small quantities commonly measured by the day or 
week; finally, it must be sold to a buyer who knows the necessity in which the 
seller stands to effect a sale.’? ‘The connection of labor power with the worker 
gives the purchaser power over vital functions which he does not buy.*? Mrs. Webb 
well says: ‘‘’T‘he wage-earner does not, like the shop-keeper, merely sell a piece of 
goods which is carried away; it is his whole life which at a stated time he places at 
the disposal of his employer; what hours he shall work, when and where he shall 
get his meals, the sanitary conditions of his employment, the safety of the 
machinery, the atmosphere to which he is subjected, the fatigue or strain which 
he endures, the risks of accident or disease which he has to incur; all these are 
matters no less important to the workingman than his wages: ‘Yet about the 
majority of these vital conditions he cannot bargain at all.’’ (1) 

The wage-earner is generally poor, and the necessities of the wage-earner affect 
even those who have resources. Poor Richard says: ‘‘ Necessity never made a 
good bargain.’? ‘Through organization a fund may be collected, and this gives a 
reserve fund which affords relief, placing the two parties to a contract upon a more 
nearly equal footing. 

There are great differences between classes of wage-earners. Those with a low 
degree of skill in the older countries of the world at any rate, and too often in the 
new countries also, have difficulty in earning more than a bare subsistence. Mr. 
Hobson, indeed, says that the normal wage of low skilled labor is:bare subsistence. 
When we come, however, to those who have some degree of skill we find that they 
have greater advantages in the labor contract. There are cases indeed where the 
degree of skill is so rare and so precious that skill itself has a semi-monopolistic 
position with corresponding advantages. Those, however, who have this rare skill 
are not placed among the wage-earning classes. They are rather the receivers of 
fees and salaries. It becomes necessary to recognize something higher than con- 
tract, namely, ethical standards of justice and right to which contract must be made 
to conform, and this conformity can only be brought about through collective 
action on the one hand and legislation on the other. Says a celebrated rabbi of 
Chicago, Dr. E. G. Hirsch: ‘There are two fetiches in the commercial creed of 
people educated under British or American influences, viz., freedom of contract 
and the competitive system.’’ We must cease to make the freedom of contract a 
fetich and recognize clearly that an abstract doctrine of freedom of contract stands 
athwart peaceful progress. Children and women and likewise men have under many 
conditions to be protected against wrong which freedom of contract brings with it. 
Freedom of contract, if unrestricted, may well terminate in virtual slavery for large 
classes. 

12. THE LABOR CONTRACT. 


‘boycott’? against labor. A man who for any 
reason, be it even whim, caprice, or personal 


(1) The Black List.—In this country we have 
added two refinements of cruelty, called the black 
list and the iron-clad oath, which are found in all 
parts of our land, although strongly condemned 
by the best public sentiment. The black list is a 


spite, falls into disfavor with one employer, is 
placed on the black list, and his name, at times 
accompanied by a personal description, is sent to 
allied employers all over the country. Thirty- 
three men were black-listed in Fall River a few 
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years ago because they had asked for an increase 
of wages, and they were compelled to seek work 
under assumed names. 

It is reported, on apparently good authority, 
that one railway corporation has a book contain- 
ing names of a thousand black-listed persons, with 
a full description of each. The black list will pur- 
sue a man for years, will drive him out of an 
honest trade to rum-selling, and will follow him 
across the continent, and everywhere defeat his 
efforts to gain a livelihood. Two quotations from 
persons who have had opportunity to see the 
workings of the black list will help my readers to 
understand its terrible atrocity. The first is from 
Fred Woodrow’s contribution to the ‘‘ Labor 
Problem.” ‘‘ Black-listing has the merit 
of being very effective; its edict is final; it 
troubles no jury and sends for no sheriff; Lote 
' it has its watch-dog by every door, and woe to the 
man who, with its brand on his brow, seeks for 
work. He is proclaimed by a corporation 
Czar. I well remember a workmate of 
my own being put under this ban of ostracism. 
He was discharged without notice, and the reason 
refused him. I did my best for his reéngagement ; 
previous successes made me confident, but this 
case baffled me. I suggested application to another 
department, under the management of a humane 
and kindly man. He refused. Another was tried 
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—the same result. I completed the circle, and in 
every case blank but unwilling refusal—my un- 
fortunate comrade sent adrift, with the onus of 
some unknown disgrace staining hisname, for more 
than six hundred miles. It came to my knowl- 
edge subsequently that he was black-listed at the 
request of ome man, whose personal ill-will was 
gratified in his discharge. Such cases are not few, 
: as many a hungry man and shoeless child 
can testify.’’ 

The second quotation is from the Cleveland 
Workman, and is taken by that paper from one of 
its ‘‘exchanges.”’ ‘‘ There are men in this region 
who are now being compelled to leave their 
homes, their families, and their friends, and seek 
employment elsewhere—men who have given 
their time and influence for the benefit of the 
community in which they reside. They 
have been exiled from their pleasant associations 
here by the infamous black list.’ A peculiarly 
cruel case is told in the same paper. A man of 
seventy had left his old wife in Sedalia, Mo. 
(where he had been working for many years), be- 
cause he was discharged, and walked five hundred 
miles to a place in Illinois where a new railway 
was building, but the black list followed him and 
at last accounts he was penniless and without 
work.—‘“‘Labor Movement in America,” by Rich- 
avd T. Ely, Ph.D., pp. 110-12. 
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INHERITANCE.—Rights and Duties of Bequest. 

INHERITANCE (Continued).— Limitation in Distribution. 

INHERITANCE OF PROPERTY AND THE GENERAL WELFARE,.—New Ideas in Taxation. 
CONTRACTS AND DISTRIBUTION.—Freedom of Contracts. : 
CONTRACTS AND DISTRIBUTION (Continued).—Sellers of Labor. 

THE LABOR CONTRACT.—The Black List. 


QUESTIONS, 


7. In what ways do the laws of inheritance operate ? 
What can you say of the laws of France, of England? In what way 


and England in this direction ? 


What can you say of the policy of France 


does Blackstone bring out the distinction between private property and inheritance. 
8. By what method may important modifications in the distribution of wealth be most easily 


effected ? 


and testament” in this country and in England ? 


such, in the various ages of the world’s history? 


What are the central thoughts embodied in these laws ? 


What can you say of ‘‘ the last wll 
What can you say of the will of the individual, as 


9. What ts the present tendency of the laws of inheritance throughout the world? How are the 
interests of individuals and: the family secured? How are the interests of society at large secured ? 
What ts the tendency on the part of these laws to illustrate the meaning of graduated taxes ? 


10. What can you say of contvact in its bearing upon the distribution of wealth ? 


What can you 


say of the constitutional system of the United States in relation to contracts? In what way 1s contract 


the door to the distribution of wealth. 
private corporation regarded ? 


What does contract tend to preserve? How ts the charter of a 


II. Zo what forces does contract give expression? Mention one prominent inequality of law. 
What is its significance 2 Give an illustration. In what way is injustice shown by railroad corporations 
toward their employes? Can you not give instances of this which have occurred within the range of 


your own experience ? 


12. Mention the most prominent peculiarities of the labor contracts. 
holding the sale of labor power with the effect of witholding the sale of land or goods. 


Compare the effect of with- 
Mention some of 


the differences between the classes of wage-earners. What changes should be made in relation to freedom 


of contracts. 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


The duties of the testator. 


OAPON = 


The laws of inheritance in the United States. 


Study the necessity of limitation in distribution. 

The present tendency of the laws of inheritance. 

The relation of contract to the distribution of wealth. 
Contract as an expression of the forces lying back of tt. 











THE RELATION OF LAW TO DEMOC- 
RACY. 


BY 


JESSE. MACY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Science, lowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
13..-DESPOMSM OPPOSEDy TOs, 


66 Tp HE law is a school-master.” No sort of training is more intimately 
N| related to the building of the State than that which is incident to the 
making and enforcement of law. The despotism of the anti-State is 
characterized by the absence of law. Says Sir Frederick Pollock : 
‘If we suppose an eastern despot to sit in the gate and deal with every 
case according to the impression of the moment, recognizing no rule at all, we may 
say that he is doing some sort of justice, but we cannot say that he is doing judg- 
ment according to law.’(1) In so far as a ruler follows his own will in the exercise: 
of authority and in the administration of justice, he is ruling not according to law. 
His acts may be good or bad; they are not lawful. In so far as a ruler has respect 
unto the rules of right conduct which prevail in the State, so far as he seeks to. 
embody and express the will of the State, or so far as he honestly seeks to express. 
and carry into effect rules derived from any source other than his own will, so far 
the government becomes, or tends to become, one of law. 

In the Russian Empire there have grown up systems of decrees and orders 
issued by the Czar through his various councils, which receive the name of laws. 
But Mr. Wallace, in his description of the Russian government, notes the fact that 
executive orders issued by administrative officers are of higher authority than the 
so-called laws. Of course they are, because Russia is a despotism. The executive 
order comes inore directly from the Autocrat, and no rule or statute can stand in 
the way of his will. The executive orders which serve to annul the so-called laws 
are not themselves laws. A real autocrat cannot make laws and he cannot be con- 
trolled by laws. In so far as the Roman emperors recognized and administered 
laws they were not autocrats; they were limited monarchs. ‘They ruled according 


to wills other than their own. To quote again from Sir F. Pollock : ‘‘ Probably no 
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prince or ruler in historic times ever really took upon himself to do right according 
to his mere will and pleasure.’’ Even in Russia there are, of course, some laws 
which no Czar would ever dare to set aside by arbitrary decree. Russia, therefore, 
lacks so much of being an autocracy. Government according to the arbitrary will 
of a monarch or of a limited class is not quite possible. There must be more or less 
reference to the will of the people. Every effort to govern despotically tends 
directly to destroy the State. The ancient Persian kings had clearly the idea of 
law as distinct from arbitrary decree, because when a decree was put forth after the 
manner of the laws of the Medes and Persians it could not be changed. ‘The 
Asiatic States did have some of the elements of true States. But autocracy and 





Winter Palace of the Czar and Alexander Column, St. Petersburg. 


tyranny prevailed over law and they came to naught, so that to-day there is such an 
absence of anything like acommon will, anything approaching the legal spirit, that 
Western students are led to assert that Asia has produced no State. 

The commands of a master delivered to slaves are not law, and they never can 
be made into law. Neither are commands which generals give to soldiers. The 
rules which parents lay down for the guidance of children are not laws. Yet all 
these experiences have had much to do in giving rise to the sense of law and the 
fact of law. When slaves became numerous and masters and slaves entered into 
mutual coOperative arrangements for tilling the soil and distributing the produce, 
rules grew up binding alike upon master and serf. These rules came to be 
recognized, and administered as a part of the law of the land. So also when 
general and soldiers adopt rules of action governing their mutual relations these 
have a much closer resemblance to law than are the mere orders of the general. 
When grown up children come to be treated as equals, and families and kinsfolk 
adopt orderly methods of living together, and fall into the habit recognizing rules 
and customs as binding upon the entire community, we have an illustration of 
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primitive law. It may well be admitted that slavery, the war-club, parental des- 
potism, and all manner of tyrannies and despotisms, have, historically, had a share 
in developing the sense of law. 

Ants and bees may be living together in an orderly society, yet only by a figure 
of speech can we call their rules of conduct, laws. During certain stages of human 
development we find men living much in the same way. They are governed by a 
sort of tribal instinct. They are victims of habits and customs over which they 
have no control. ‘che various castes in the Orient are victims of custom and habit, 
and such a state of society renders the legal spirit impossible. Law implies free- 
dom of choice. It assumes a sense of moral obligation on the part of the members 
of thesociety. Among Western peoples the very word or words which in later times 
are used to express the idea of law, in their origin meant a thing that was recognized 
as fitting or orderly, while later the same word is applied to that which one may claim 
as fitor as his right. Thus law in its origin is associated with liberty. It expresses 
the moral sense of a free and self-choosing society. Tyranny and brutality may 
indirectly tend to develop a sense of law, in that by these means men may be 
shaken out of a condition of subjection to blind, unreasoning instinct or supersti- 
tion. Again, these blind, unreasoning instincts and superstitions may indirectly 
tend to develop a sense of law, in that they may enable men to more effectively 
resist the dehumanizing tendencies of tyranny. Thus it may well be that the 
action and reaction of tyrant upon tribal custom and of custom upon the conduct of 
the lord, may have had no small share in the development of a sense of law. But 
the law itself comes neither from the blind customs of the tribe nor from the com- 
mands of the tyrant; it does come from the conscious will of a free and self-acting 
community. ‘Thus law and liberty are obverse sides of the same institution. Law 
may be defined as the rules of conduct whereby a free and self-conscious society matn- 


tains tts existence and guards the rights of rts members.( 2) 
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(1) Science of Law.—‘‘Another point worth 
mention is that the law does not include of neces- 
sity the existence of a distinct profession of law- 
yers, whether as judges or as advocates. There 
cannot well be a science of law without such a pro- 
fession; but justice can be administered according 
to settled rules by persons taken from the general 
body of citizens for the occasion, or, in a small 
community, even by the whole body of qualified 
citizens; and under the most advanced legal sys- 
tems aman may generally conduct his own cause 
in person, if so minded. In Athens, at the time 
of Pericles, and even of Demosthenes, there was a 
great deal of law, but no class of persons answer- 
ing to our judges or counselors. The Attic ora- 
tor was not a lawyer in the modern sense. Again, 
the Icelandic sagas exhibit a state of society pro- 
vided with law quite definite as far as it goes, and 
even minutely technical on some points, and yet 
without any professed lawyers. The law is ad- 
ministered by general assemblies of freemen, 
though the court which is to try a particular 
cause is selected by elaborate rules. There are 
old men who have the reputation of being learned 
inthe law; sometimes the opinion of such a man 
is accepted as conclusive, but they hold no definite 
office or official qualifications. In England, as we 
shall see hereafter, there was no definite legal pro- 
fession till more than a century after the Norman 
conquest. In short, the presence of law is marked 
by the administration of justice in some regular 
course of time, place, and manner, and on the 
footing of some recognized general principle. 


These conditions appear to be sufficient, as they 
are necessary. But if we suppose an Eastern des- 
pot to sit in the gate and deal with every case 
according to the impression of the moment, recog- 
nizing no rule at all, we may say that he is doing 
some sort of justice, but we cannot say that he is 
doing judgment according to law. Probably no 
prince or ruler in historical times ever really took 
it upon himself to do right according to his mere 
will and pleasure. There are always points of 
accepted faith which even the strongest despots 
dare not offend, points of custom which he dare 
not disregard.’’—‘‘ History of English Law,’ by 
Pollock and Maitland, Vol. 1., p. 27. 

(2) Definition of Law.—‘‘I have now com- 
pleted my statement of what appears to me the 
essentials in a State, or political society, as ordi- 
narily apprehended, and in the /aw of such a state 
in the same popular sense. In criticising the defi- 
nitions of my predecessors, I have not forgotten 
their difficulties, which I cannot hope to have 
myself surmounted. Each successive definer of 
law, municipal or otherwise, must anticipate the 
addition of one more failure to those which have 
gone before. I can only say of the following that 
it is in accordance with my previous positions, 
and that they appear to me based upon facts: 

“« The law of a state is the aggregate of rules 
administered mediately or immediately by the 
State’s supreme authority, or regulating the consti- 
tution and functions of that supreme authority 
itself, the ultimate sanction being, in both cases, 
disapproved by the bulk of the members of the 
State.’’— Practical Jurisprudence,’ by E. C. 
Clark, p. 172. 
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14. THE ORIGIN OF MAGNA CHARTA. 


When first we become acquainted with our heathen ancestors we find them living 
in village communities, and with a rude system of law already well developed. They 
were living under rules and customs to which they were greatly attached. Later 
our English ancestors became Christians and a parish priest was added to the village, 
while as Christians they learned many new rules of conduct. At the same time the 
village farmers were subject to action and reaction in relation to a chief person, or 
lord, who at one time was disposed to command them asa captain commands his 
troop, and at another time was disposed to codperate with them on the basis of rules 
which all recognized as just and right. As wealth increased there grew up a 
hierarchy of lords who were disposed to play the tyrant, and a hierarchy of priests 
and clergy who disputed the authority of the lords. In the meantime kings arose.(z) 
‘Throughout the whole of English history wise kings 
have strengthened their position by looking to the 
lower ranks of the people as a means of protection 
against lords and bishops. It was through the patron- 
age of kings more than from any other one source that 
the primitive laws and liberties of the English people 
were preserved and developed. 

When William of Normandy, 1066 (2), came into the 
‘country with his horde of foreign conquerors one might 
have supposed that English freedom was at an end. 
On the contrary William gave to English law and 
‘custom, as preserved in towns, hundreds and counties, : 
-a new lease of life. He knew what the feudal system = 
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was as developed in France, and with the eye of a HONS 
statesman he discerned that his most secure bul- K VA ING 2H) 
wark against his dangerous feudal barons was found WS eZ 
in the local liberties and customs of the English peo- QE 
ple. He made friends with the English by pre- ghia 


serving their local courts and strengthening them 
by royal patronage. English law and liberty were thus preserved against feudal 
lawlessness. ae 

During the hundred years following the Norman Conquest there arose two other 
‘kings who, in a sense, perfected the system of the Conqueror. Judges from the 
King’s Council visited the local courts and administered and enlarged the English 
law. The people were furnished effective protection against local tyrants. At the 
hand of the king’s justices the law was made uniform and national. The closest 
possible relations were established between the king’s government and the local 
governments in county and town. When barons rebelled, the people, of their own 
accord, arose and crushed out rebellion. By the end of the reign of Henry II., who 
died in 1189, so strong was the king’s government and so threatening was the 
attitude of king and people towards the barons that the barons themselves began 
‘seriously to study the art of winning the favor of the English people. 

Circumstances favored the new school of political science. Richard I., who 
followed Henry, was a tyrant, and John who followed him, was by common consent 
‘one of the worst kings who ever lived. John impressed all classes as being a 
thoroughly dangerous ruler. All classes finally united against him. The barons, 
it is believed with a good degree of sincerity, drew the sword against an English 
king on behalf of English liberties. The clergy, with the Archbishop at their 
head, were thoroughly united in support of the barons. ‘The people were for the 
time thoroughly convinced that their interests lay also with the barons. The king 
left without support, was threatened with an invasion by his inveterate enemy, the 
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King of France. ‘The result was the meeting at Runnymede at which John was 
forced to sign Magna Charta. (See page 193). 

The Great Charter is a solemn covenant agreed toand ratified by different classes. 
of the people pledging all parties to see to it that all their good laws and liberties 
should be guarded and preserved. It is a recognition of the supremacy of law as 
against arbitrary commands. The issuing of the Charter is to be viewed as one of 
a series of events all of which tended to enforce one lesson: that is, that kings and 
rulers are subject to the law. (3) When Henry 
I. a hundred years earlier had issued a charter 
upon which the Great Charter was based, it 
was a confession that the previous king had 
been a violator of law, and it was a guaranty 
that such abuses should cease. After the reign. 
of King John there was always a party in 
England ready to appeal to the people for sup-~ 
port against the despotic actsof kings. Future 
kings were compelled or induced to ratify the 
Charter. It thus became a sort of political 
platform to which the lberty-loving appealed 
for support. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the Charter was not so much a body of laws. 
observed and strictly enforced, as it was an 
expression in favor of the good laws and cus- 
toms of the past, and in favor of the rule of 
law as against despotism. After the adoption of the Charter the barons were dis- 
posed to become as tyrannical as ever, and other kings arose who won back the 
support of the people. After the Charter as before the Charter, the legal and sub- 
stantial liberties of the people came from wise kings who looked to the people for 
support against their powerful subjects. 

But after the Charter, there was also a class of powerful subjects who were also 
accustomed to appeal to the people for support against the king. In this contest the 
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king was always in the position of advantage. Through his system of courts, 
through the army, and especially through the local militia trained by the king’s 
officers, the monarch could at all times give substantial protection to his subjects. 
The barons, on the other hand, could restrain the king only by revolution or by 
threatened revolution. ‘Thus, in appearance, English liberty grew by the union of 
powerful subjects with sections of the common people for the purpose of forcing or 
inducing the king to extend and enlarge the popular privileges. Yet the more 
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important fact is that kings all the while found it to their advantage to enlarge and 
extend the local privileges of the people in order to weaken their most dangerous 


subjects. 
made in the name of law. 


In all cases, whether by barons or by kings, the appeal to the people was 
There were thus centuries of training whereby the 


people were taught to identify law and privilege and liberty, The law was madea 
perpetual bulwark against the brutality of lords and against the tyranny of kings. 
By those centuries of training the Anglo-Saxon race was fitted for democracy. 





14. THE ORIGIN OF MAGNA CHARTA. 


(1) The Rise of Kings.—Now in our Old 
English Chronicles, when they tell how the first 
English conquerors, Hengest and Horsa, settled 
in Kent, they do not call them Cyningas but Here- 
togan, Leaders or Dukes. It is not till after some 
victories over the Britons that we hear that Hen- 
gest took the vzce or kingdom, and that his son 
ANsc is called King. So in Wessex, the first con- 
querors Cerdic and Cynric are called Haldormen 
when they land; but, when they have established 
a settled dominion at the expense of the Welsh, 
we read that they too took the vice, and the leaders 
of the West-Saxons are henceforth spoken of as 
Kings. _ 

It is plain then that the first leaders of the Eng- 
lish settlements in Britain, when they came over, 
bore only the lowlier title of Heretoga or EHaldor- 
man, it was only when they had fought battles 
and found themselves at the head of a powerful 
and victorious settlement on the conquered soil 
that they were thought worthy of tle higher title 
of Kings. And we may further believe that, with 
all their exploits, they would not have been 
thought worthy of it, if they had not been held to 
come of the blood of the Gods, of the divine stock 
of Woden. 

We thus see that kingship, in the strict sense of 
the word, as distinguished from the government of 
Dukes or Ealdormen, had its beginning among 
the English in Britain, not inthe very first moment 
of the Conquest, but in the years which immedi- 
ately followed it, within the lifetime of the first 
generation of conquerors, 

The same distinction which we find among the 
Angles and Saxons we find also among the kin- 
dred nations of Scandinavia. When the Danes and 
Northmen began those invasions which led to such 
important settlements in Northern and Eastern 
England, we always find two marked classes of 
leaders, the Kings and the Jar/s, the same word as 
Eorl. Of these the Jar/s answer to the English 
Ealdormen. The distinction is again clearly 
marked, when we read that the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Saxons of the mainland, were ruled, not by Kings, 
but by what our Latin writer is pleased to call 
Satraps—that is, of course, Dukes or Ealdormen. 
—‘' The Growth of the English Constitution,” by 
Edward A, Freeman, pp. 57-59. 


(2) William of Normandy.—‘‘ William the 
Conqueror,’’ was the natural son of Robert, duke 
of Normandy. He succeeded to the duchy on the 
death of his father in 1035. 

With the assistance of his suzerain, Henry, king 
of France, he put down a formidable rising of his 
vassals in a battle near Caen in 1074. He visited 
in 1051 his childless kinsman Edward the Con- 
fessor, from whom he afterward claimed to have 
received a promise of the succession to the English 
throne. In 1052 he married Matilda of Flanders. 
William obtained a bull from Pope Alexander IT. 


Y 








which declared him to be the rightful heir to the 
throne; landed at Pevensey Sept. 28, overthrew 
Harold at the battle of Hastings, Oct. 14, and was 
crowned at Westminster, Dec. 25, 1066. 


(3) The Great Charter.—There are indeed cer- 
tain great political documents, each of which 
forms a landmark in our political history. There 
is the Great Charter, the Petition of Right, the 
Bill of Rights. But not one of these gave itself 
out as the enactment of anything new. All 
claimed to set forth, with new strength, it might 
be, and with new clearness, those rights of Eng- 
lishmen which were already old. In all our great 
political struggles the voice of Englishmen has 
never called for the assertion of new principles, 
for the enactment of new laws; the cry has always 
been for the better observance of the laws which 
were already in force, for the redress of grievances 
which had arisen from their corruption or neglect. 
Till the Great Charter was wrung from John, men 
called for the laws of good Edward. And when 
the tyrant had ‘unwillingly set his seal to that 
ground-work of all our later law, men called for 
the stricter observance of a Charter which was 
deemed to be itself only the laws of Edward in a 
newer dress. We have made changes from time 
to time; but they have been changes which have 
been at once conservative and progressive—con- 
servative because progressive, progressive because 
conservative, : 

They have been the application of ancient prin- 
ciples to new circumstances; they have been the 
careful repairs of an ancient building, not the 
pulling down of an old building and the rearing up 
of anew. The life and soul of English law has 
ever been precedent; we have always held that 
what our fathers once did, their sons have a right 
to do again. When the Estates of the Realm de- 
clased the throne of James the Second to be 
vacant, they did not seek to justify the act by any 
theories of the right of resistance, or by any doc- 
trines of the rights of man. It was enough that, 
three hundred years before, the Estates of the 
Realm had declared the throne of Richard the 
Second to be vacant. 

By thus walking in theold paths, by thus heark- 
ening to the wisdom of our forefathers, we have 
been able to change whenever change has been 
needed, and we have been kept back from chang- 
ing out of the mere love of abstract theory. We 
have thus been able to advance, if somewhat 
slowly, yet the more surely; and when we have 
made a false step, we have been able to retrace it. 
On this last power, the power of undoing what- 
ever has been done amiss, I wish specially to 
insist. In tracing the steps by which our Constitu- 
tion has grown into its present shape, I shall try 
specially to show in how many cases the best acts 
of modern legislation have been, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, a falling back on the principles of our 
earliest times.—‘‘7he Growth of the English Con- 
stitution,” by Edward A. Freeman, pp. 84-86. 
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15. THE NOBILITY AND KINGS MADE SUBJECT TO LAW. 


From the signing of the Great Charter, 1215, to the first Tudor king, 1485, (1) 
there were perpetual conflicts between kings and factions of the barons, or between 
kings and leading nobles, who, in the later period, bore the titles of dukes and earls. 
During all this time the lower classes of the people were being trained under 
law. The historian, Creasey, estimates that at the time of the signing of the Char- 
ter half of the people were slaves. That is, half the people were bound to the soil 
as serfs or were chattel slaves. At the hands of common law courts or at the hands 
of kings and the high court of Parliament, slavery had practically disappeared by 
the end of the Wars of the Roses. Before the Great 
Charter, Henry II. had been the great organizer of 
the common law courts. At the end of the century 
of the Charter; Edward I. perfected. the work of the 
permanent organization of the judiciary. ‘The direct 
object of these kings in the organization of these 
courts was to gain the support of the lower classes 
of the people against the attacks of the barons. The 
people granted money to their sovereigns and served 
him as soldiers in return for protection against local 
tyrants among the nobility and gentry. Through 
the courts of law judicial process was substituted for 
violence and brute force. ‘Through the training of 
the courts the middle and lower classes became 
orderly and law-abiding, centuries before the higher 
nobility were brought under subjection to law. 
Down to the period of the Wars of the Roses the 
great lords continued lawless and violent. Judicial 
processes went without resistance among the middle 
and lower classes, but when a duke or an earl was 
involved mob violence often ensued, witnesses were assassinated, jurors were mur- 
dered, courts were broken up by hired mobs or armed retainers. 

The whole history of feudalism and the ageof chivalry which sprang up upon the 
decline of feudalism was characterized by violence and brutality on the part of the 
ruling classes. In England as feudal dues gave place to money payment and free 
contract, the surplus revenue of the great lord was used to maintain a standing army 
of liveried men who followed the train of the dignitary and were everywhere a 
menace to good order and the peace of society. In the Wars of the Roses these 
enemies of law destroyed each other on the bloody field, and parliaments extended 
the work of destruction by summary confiscations and bills of attainder. 

Henry VII. came to the throne with the old nobility much weakened by the civil 
wars. The lower clergy, the lower nobility, the commercial classes and all the 
lower classes in the State had long been law-abiding and orderly.. Henry deter- 
mined to complete the work of the Wars of the Roses by bringing all his great sub- 
jects under the reign of law. He looked to the clergy, the squirearchy, and the 
people for support while he proceeded to execute the laws against dukes and earls. 
There had long been laws against armed retainers and liveries, but they had re- 
mained a dead letter. With relentless vigor the king stripped from the nobility this 
source of lawless power. The nobility had always escaped their just share of the 
taxes. 

Henry taxed them without mercy, and no doubt unjustly. The common 
law courts having long been accustomed to show undue deference to a lord, Henry 
set up the Star Chamber, an arbitrary court which in his hands was a powerful 
means for the training of the nobility in the new réle of orderly and law-abiding 
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conduct.(2) England, says Gardiner, needed a constable, and Henry VII. gave what 
was needed. 

During the long reign of Henry VIII. the nobility continued to be trained to 
habits of obedience to law, and were permanently added to the law-abiding classes. 
During this reign also there was a revolutioninthechurch. Throughout the entire 
history the lower clergy had, for the most part, sided with the people in all their strug- 
gles for liberty. The higher clergy had almost as uniformly sided with the party 
of reaction and privilege. The Church had accumulated great wealth which was 
in the hands of the few, who were, as a class, timid, and many were corrupt and 
tyrannical. 

The doctrines of the Reformation had taken 
deep hold in England, and the policy of the -gov- 
ernment during the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. and the reign of Edward VI. resulted 
in the confiscation of a large part of the property of 
the Church and in destroying the authority of the 
“ pope, so that the higher clergy as well as the lower, 
found themselves subject to the ordinary laws of 
England without any chance of appeal to a foreign 
potentate. The long reign of Elizabeth completed 
the work of making the English nation Protestant. 

Thus at the hands of Tudor monarchs all classes 
of Englishmen had become wonted to submission to 
the authority of one supreme law. It is the great 
glory of the Tudors that they substituted the forms 
of law for violence and force. They were arbitrary 
and tyrannical, but, for the most part, they used 
their arbitrary powers to destroy or subdue the law- 
less classes. At the end of the Tudor rule there was 
a united England prepared to grapple with the last Ee oe a ee 
obstacle to the triumph of law over despotism. UN cdopnuborelr Glico OBERaGHae 

When all but the monarch have been made law- 
abiding, and have been trained to habits of obedience to law, the question, Shall 
the monarch also submit to law? becomes a momentous one. 

In England this was an old question. John not only promised to himself obey 
the provisions of Magna Charta, but he appointed twenty-five barons whose duty it 
was to make war upon him and compel him to obey. Throughout the reign of 
Elizabeth there was a growing party in the House of Commons who were accustomed 
to assume that it was the Queen’s duty to observe the laws. On many occasions 
Elizabeth was induced to modify her policy out of regard to this party. 

The Tudor monarchs were followed by foreign kings from Scotland who boldly 
challenged the law-abiding English nation with the proposition that kings are not 
subject to the law, that they rule by divine right, that to all subjects of every class 
belonged the simple duty of obedience. ‘The trained party in the House of Com- 
mons was not slow to accept this challenge. Over this issue there was relentless 
conflict for a hundred years. As incidents in the conflict, one king was executed 
according to forms of law, and another was by law dethroned. Parliament assumed 
and exercised the authority of deciding who should be king. Asa result of this 
conflict the conclusion was at least reached that the monarchs were subject to the 
decrees of Parliament. 

The doctrine had also been definitely set forth that the final source of all law 
was not the king, nor Parliament, but the Nation at large. For more than two 
centuries this idea has gathered strength, until now it is an accepted axiom of the 
English Constitution. The Crown, Parliament, the Courts of Law are all subordi- 
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nate agencies of the enfranchised nation, and all are eihicce to law. (3) Thus the 
law has been a schoolmaster leading to democracy. 


15. THE NOBILITY AND KINGS MADE 
SUBJECTRIORRAW . 


(1) First Tudor King.—Still young, for he 
was hardly thirty when his victory at Bosworth 
placed him on the throne, the temper of Henry 
the Seventh seemed to promise thereign of a poetic 
dreamer rather than of a statesman. The spare 
form, the sallow face, the quick eye, lit now and 
then witha fire that told of his Celtic blood, the 
shy, solitary humor which was only broken by 
outbursts of pleasant converse or genial sarcasm, 
told of an inner concentration and enthusiasm; 
and to the last Henry’s mind remained imagina- 
tive and adventurous. He dreamed of crusades, 
he dwelt with delight on the legends of Arthur 
which Caxton gave to the world in the year of his 
‘accession. His tastes were literary and artistic. 
He called foreign scholars to his court to serve as 
secretaries and historiographers; he trained his 
children in the highest culture of their day; he 
was a patron of the new printing press, a lover of 
booksand ofart. Thechapel at Westminster which 
bears his name reflects his passion for architec- 
ture. But life gave Henry little leisure for dreams 
or culture. From the first he had to struggle for 
sheer life against the dangers that beset him. A 
battle and treason had given him the throne; trea- 
son and a battle might dash him from it.. His 
claim of blood was an uncertain and disputable 
one even by men of his own party. He stood at- 
tainted by solemn Act of Parliament; and though 
the judges ruled that the possession of the crown 
cleared all attaint the stigma and peril remained. 
His victory had been a surprise; he could not trust 
the nobles; of fifty-two peers he dared to summon 
ouly a part to the Parliament which assembled 
after his coronation and gave its recognition to 
his claim of the crown.—“ Aiistory of the English 
People,’ by John Richard Green, M.A., pp. 67, 68. 

(2) Henry VII. as a Constable.—The improve- 
ment in the general wellbeing of the country had 
been rendered possible by the extension of the royal 
power, and the price paid for order was the falling 
into abeyance of the constitutional authority of 
Parliament. The loss indeed was greater in ap- 
pearance than inreality. In the fifteenth century 
the election of members of the House of Com- 
mons depended more upon the will of the great lords 
than upon the political sentiment of the commu- 
nity. In the first half of the sixteenth century 
they depended on the will of the king. The pe- 
culiarity of the Tudor rule was that its growing 
despotism was exercised without the support of 
the army. Itrested on the good will of the middle 
classes. Treading carefully in the steps of Edward 
IV., Henry VII. recognized that in order to have 
a full treasury it was less dangerous to exact pay- 
ment illegally from the few, than to exact them 
legally from the many. Hence his recourse in 
time of trouble to benevolences. Hence, too, the 
eagerness with which he gathered in fines. The 
Cornish rebels were fined individually. The great 
lords who persisted in keeping retainers were fined. 
On one occasion the king visited the Earl of Ox- 
ford and found, when he went away, a band of 
retainers drawn up to do him honor. ‘‘ My lord,” 
he said, ‘‘I thank you for your entertainment, but 
my attorney must speak with you.”’ If there was 
a man in England who had deserved well of Henry 








it was Oxford, but Oxford had to pay £15,000 
($75,000), a sum worth perhaps £180,000 ($900,000) 
at the present day, to atone for his offense. No 
services rendered to Henry were to excuse from 
obedience tothe law. * * * In 1509, before any 
of these plans could have taken effect, Henry VII. 
died. He deserves to be reckoned amongst the 
kings who have accomplished much for England. 
If he was not chivalrous or imaginative, neither 
was the age in which he lived. His contemporaries 
needed a chief constable to keep order, and he 
gave them what they needed.—‘‘Gardiner’s Stu- 
dent History,” Vol. 1., pp. 356-358. 

(3) Doctrines of King James. even before his 
accession to the English throne, he had formulated 
his theory of rule in a work on‘‘ The True Law of 
Free Monarchy;’’ and announced that, “although 
a good King will frame his actions to be according 
to law, yet he is not bound thereto, but of his own 
will and for example-giving to his subjects.’? With 
the Tudor statesmen who used the phrase, ‘an 
absolute King,” or ‘‘an absolute monarchy,’’ 
meant a sovereign or rule complete in themselves, 
and independent of all foreign or Papal interfer- 
euce. James chose to regard the words as imply- 
ing the monarch's freedom from all control by 
law, or from responsibility to anything but his 
own royal will. The King’s theory, however, was 
made a system of government; it was soon, as the 
Divine Right of Kings, to become a doctrine which 
bishops preached from the pulpit, and for which 
brave men laid their heads on the block. The 
Church was quick to adopt its sovereign’s discov- 
ery. Convocation in its book of Canons denounced ~ 
as a fatal error the assertion that ‘‘ all civil power, 
jurisdiction, and authority were first derived from 
the people and disordered multitude, or either is 
originally still in them, or else is deduced by their 
consent naturally from them; and isnot God’s or- 
dinance originally descending from Him and de- 
pending upon Him.’’ In strict accordance with 
James’s theory, these doctors declared sovereignty 
in its origin to be the prerogative of birthright, and 
inculcated passive obedience to the monarch as a 
religious obligation. Cowell, a civilian, followed 
up the discoveries of Convocation by an announce- 
ment that ‘‘ the King is above the law by his ab- 
solute power,’’ and that ‘‘notwithstanding his 
oath he may alter and suspend any particular law 
that seemeth hurtful to the public estate.” The 
book was suppressed on the remonstrance of the 
House of Commons, but the party of passive obe- 
dience grew fast. A few years before the death of 
James, the University of Oxford decreed solemnly 
that ‘‘it was in no case lawful for subjects to make 
use of force against their princes, or to appear 
offensively or defensively in the field against 
them.” The King’s “arrogant speeches,” if they 
roused resentment in the Parliaments to which 
they were addressed, created by sheer force of repe- 
tition a certain belief in the arbitrary power 
they challenged for the Crown. We may give one 
instance of their tone from a speech delivered in 
the Star-Chamber. ‘‘As it is atheism and blas- 
phemy to dispute what God can do,” said James, 
“so it is a presumption and a high contempt in a 
subject to dispute what a King can do, or to say 
that a King cannot do this or that.’’—‘‘Short His- 
tory of the English Feople,” by J. R. Green, p. 
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16a tT WO THEORIES OF «LAW. 


In the previous lessons we have traced the development of law on its sentiimen- 
tal and political side. Magna Charta was a summary of all the good maxims as to 
past law. Asa political war-cry in the contests against tyrannical kings it was 
made to express all noble aspirations for liberty. This, it may be said, is mere sen- 
timent; yet it is a sentiment which has been progressively getting itself embodied 
in political institutions for many centuries. All history is, in a sense, an evolution 
of sentiment. As the common law courts, beginning with the middle and lower 
classes, substituted judicial processes for feudal violence and brutality, the sentimental 
fondness of the people for their own good laws and customs became embodied in 
enduring institutions. This mere sentimental fondness for law had become so 
strong in the Tudor century that dukes and earls and bishops were all made alike 
subject to the common law of the land. Finally, when the Stuarts proposed to 
place themselves above law, Sir Edward Coke voiced the sentiment of the nation 
when he said, ‘‘Magna Charta knows no sovereign.’? Even kings became subject 
to law. ‘Then, if king, and church, and all rulers are subject to the law, to whom 
must we look as the determiner of the law. To the enfranchised nation: the 
democracy. Law is an expression of the will of the nation. This is the present 
Anglo-Saxon view of law. 

In the first chapter in these lessons the statement was made that there were two 
‘contradictory views of law corresponding to two sorts of States. One, that law, in 
its essential nature, is an expression of the common will, that it limits the power of 
tulers, that it tends to fulfillment in the perfectly selfconscious and codperative 
State.(1) According to the other theory, law is something imposed upon the people, 
something which rests for its sanctions not upon the common will but upon brute 
force. It is an expression of the will of one or of the few. It is a command deliv- 
ered by a master to slaves or subjects. The logical conclusion of such a theory 
is the Asiatic despotism. This last view has, however, been the accepted theory of 
law even in democratic countries. It is easy to understand howa master gives com- 
mands to slaves and enforces his commands by the lash. It is not easy to under- 
stand how the people set the law for themselves and how its enforcement rests upon 
the common will. In the case of such countries as Switzerland, England and the 
United States, we can recognize the fact that the people are themselves the source 
of law, but its explanation can never be made quite so easy and obvious as can that 
form of government which is typified by the master and the lash, or by the savage 
‘chief with a war club in bis hand. 

The theory that law hasa despotic origin and that law is in its nature something 
imposed by brute force cannot be brushed aside as an obvious error. Both history 
and the opinion of the wise give strong support to that view. (2) In former lessons 
. I have traced briefly a sentimental and political view of law which leads up to the 
democratic State. I believe that view is correct and important, but it does not 
express the whole truth. A much longer history might be written in support of the 
view that from beginning to end law in England has been a series of impositions 
despotically inflicted and enforced. In support of such a view there is no end of 
illustration. It must be conceded that all classes have at one time or another been 
made victims of innumerable brutalities in the name of law. These are facts which 
must be recognized. Yet in favor of the democratic theory of law we have in Eng- 
land to-day the solid conclusion of the democratic State. Do slavery, and brutality, 
and tyranny, tend in themselves to produce a democratic State? History seems to 
answer this question emphatically in the negative. Those institutions have tended 
to dehumanize the race, to destroy the State, or to produce an Asiatic despotisin. 
In England, then, there have been two States contradictory in character struggling 
for ultimate expression. 
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Had Stuart despotism prevailed, Magna Charta would have had a sovereigns 
and the Charter would have become in time a nameless and vanishing dream. 
What we now know as law would in time have become as obscure as such a thing is 
toa Chinaman. The association of law and liberty and the early struggles for 
liberty are being glorified because liberty has triumphed and the democratic State is 
becoming an accomplished fact. 

Had despotism met with a like triumph quite another order of facts would be of 
primary importance in accounting for the result. And the facts making for 
_ despotism are as abundant and as well attested as are those making for liberty. 
Democracy has triumphed not because of those facts, but in spite of them. 

The present democratic constitution of England is the product of the progressive 
association of law and liberty. The constitution is observed and obeyed by mon- 
archs, by ministers, by Parliaments and magistrates; yet in England it is not a part 
of the positively enacted law of the land. Ina sense, the constitution is of higher 
authority than any positive law, because it more directly represents the primary 
source of all law. The constitution is above positive law, because it more directly 
represents the will of the commonwealth. It is a series of understandings which 
render possible the existence of the State. No citizen, no officer, has a right to obey 
any positive law if in so doing he betrays or ruins the State. The constitution is 
above positive law because it is that which gives to positive law its meaning and its: 
reason for existence. 

In the development of the democratic State positive law tends to follow 
the analogy of the constitution and become a ruler of action recognized and freely 
observed by the citizen. Law has fulfilled its mission when its provisions. 
have become freely and universally observed, or when there have been changes in 
conduct such as to render its provisions inapplicable, or when it takes its place as a 
convenient rule of conduct such as voluntary societies are wont to observe. In the 
democratic State the enactment and enforcement of positive law hold a place among 
the agencies for educating and training its rudimentary, defective and immoral 


members. 











16. THE TWO THEORIES OF LAW. 


(1) Legislative Function.—‘‘For since it can 
never be supposed to be the will of the society that 
the legislature should have a power to destroy 
that which every one desires to secure by entering 
into society, and for which the people submitted 
themselves to legislators of their own making; 
whenever the legislators endeavor to take away 

-and destroy the property of the people, or to 
reduce them to slavery under arbitrary power, 
they put themselves into a state of war with the 
people, who are therefore absolved from any 
farther obedience, and are left to the common 
refuge which God hath provided for all men 
against force and violence. y 

Whensoever, therefore the legislature shall 
transgress this fundamental rule of society, and 
either by ambition, fear, folly, or corruption, 
endeavor to grasp themselves, or put into the 
hands of any other an absolute power over the 
lives, liberties, and estates of the people; by 
this breach of trust they forfeit the power the 
people had put into their hands for quite con- 
trary ends, and it absolves the people, who 
have a right to resume their original liberty, 
and by the establishment of a new legislature (such 
as they shall think fit), provide for their own 
safety and security, which is the end for which 
they are in society.”’—Locke’s ‘Civil Government,”’ 


p- 306. 





(2) The Province of Jurisprudence.—1. The. 
matter of jurisprudence is positive law: law 
strictly so-called, that is, law set by political supe- 
riors to political ‘inferiors. But since by the word. 
law are also denoted, properly and improperly, 
other objects related to positive law by resem- 
blance or analogy, it is first necessary to distin-. 
guish positive law from those various related 
objects; in other words, to determine the province 
of jurisprudence. 

2. A law, in the literal and proper sense of the. 
word, may "be defined asa rule laid down for the. 
guidance of an intelligent being by an intelligent 
being having power over him. This definition. 
seems to embrace all the objects to which the. 
word can be applied without extension of its. 
meaning by metaphor or ALOE) and in this. 
sense law comprises 


Laws set by God to men, and 
Laws set by men to men. 


3 Laws Set by God to Men.—To the whole or a 
portion of these has been sometimes applied the 
phrase, Law of Nature, or Natural Law. The 
phrase is also frequently applied to other objects. 
which ought to be broadly distinguished. Reject- 
ing it, accordingly, as ambiguous and misleading, 
I designate these laws, considered collectively, by- 
the term Law of God.—‘‘ Lectures on Jurispru- 
dence,” by John Austin, Vol, I., Part 7., p. 3. 
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eee N US TICE OFSPOSIRIVE LAW. 


There can be no law in the Western sense apart from a public moral conscience. 
In Asiatic countries there is no public conscience, hence there can be no law. ‘The 
public will, the public conscience, is the source of law. But the public conscience 
does not admit of being perfectly formulated into positive law and enabled to enforce 
the penalties suited to each case. The specific requirement is always imperfect and 
more or less inadequately expressed; hence at best the law partakes of injustice. (1) 
Even granting that the law as a statement of required conduct is perfect, the: 
agencies for the enforcement of the law are imperfect and hence unjust. ‘The law 
ought to conform to the highest sense of public morality, but in practice this cannot 
be reached. Between law and morality there are always observed discrepancies and 
sometimes contradictions. The man whose morality stops with the requirements: 
of the law is a positively immoral man. He whose honesty does not exceed legal 
requirement is a dishonest man. Above and around the law there must be an 
atmosphere of moral sentiment higher than law, and more exacting than law, or 
else the law itself will degenerate and fail. 

The injustice of positive law is a fact which has been universally recognized. 
We may suppose that among the village communities of our Saxon ancestors, when 
the law rested simply upon the memory and the impressions of the aged, the wise 
and good members, that there must have been a very close approach of the law to. 
the prevailing moral sentiment. And when wise and unprejudiced judges from the 
king’s court visited the various localities and applied local custom to cases as they 
arose, the relation of law and morality must have been very close. But, as one 
judge followed another, the decisions of the courts came to be substituted for the 
memory of good men as to what was custom. The law became rigid, positive, 
hardened into fact. Then it was discovered that the law itself was often unjust and 
sometimes unendurable. To escape the injustice of the common law appeals were 
made to the Chancellor, the keeper of the king’s conscience, to rectify the injustice 
of the law. This, it will be seen, was a direct appeal to the source of all law, 
namely, public morality. (2) Equity courts, apart from the trammels of positive 
law, proceeded to apply directly the highest sense,of justice prevailing at the time 
to the cases in hand. In course of time the equity courts accepted as law the 
decisions of former courts. Thus in equity practice also the law became rigid and 
positive, and in many cases obviously unjust. Though a positive statute may come 
near fulfilling the demands of the highest moral sense at a given time, still circum- 
stances may change and the law may come to have unforeseen and unjust effects. 
Then, again, the sense of morality may change. Ina progressive State there is. 
ever a higher and more exacting moral sense. From this cause also the law may 
become an offense to the moral sense of the community. Thus, while law is an 
attempt to embody and express the moral sense of the community, it at best comes. 
short of the prevailing moral standard. 

It is not, however, in the failure to attain good laws that the prevailing moral 
sense suffers most; it is the failure in administration. We may consent unto the 
law that it is good and at the same time deplore the unequal administration of the 
law. A trial is what the name implies, only an attempt to settle a case at law upon 
principles of justice. Much as our ancestors loved their good laws and customs, 
they were often at their wit’s end in the application of their customs. They 
honestly tried to reach a settlement by witness, by testimony, and by the wisdom of 
the aged. Only when these means failed did they resort to ordeal. Yet various 
kinds of ordeal grew up as a testimony to the failure of the law. Among the 
Normans in place of the ordeal there had grown up the practice of trial by battle. 
The two contestants sought to establish the justice of their respective claims by a 
duel in the presence of witnesses. The trial by battle was always an offense to the 
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moral sense of the English. They compared the trial by battle not so much with 
their own trial by ordeal as with their trial by the oaths of witnesses. The effort of 
the English to get rid of the trial by battle and to retain their trial by witnesses 
was an important factor in developing and preserving the jury system. 

The jury system abundantly illustrates the action and reaction of law upon the 
moral sense of the community. Whatever may be said of other parts of the public 
law, the jury system never was arbitrarily imposed upon the people. It grew out 
of a fusion of customs, among both Normans and English, to which the people were 
attached. ‘The jury was always understood to voice the sentiment of the local com- 
munity. It was an attempt to apply the will of the community to the settlement of 
cases or to the punishment of delinquents. Yet what we call the jury has always 
been undergoing change. The acts of the jury have never satisfied the moral sense 
of the community. The system is an attempt to express the moral sense, but it 
does this imperfectly or inadequately. The national attachment to the jury system 
has at no time arisen from the conviction that it is an agency for securing exact 
justice, but has been due rather to the belief that it was less unjust than some other 
competing system. In its origin the jury did compare favorably with the trial by 
battle or with the ordeal. The people also preferred to trust the jury rather than 
the arbitrary decisions of the judge. One of the chief merits of the jury system 
arises from the fact that it has kept the community as a whole in direct contact 
with the profoundest intricacies in the administration of law. ‘Thus even the most 
ignorant have been saved from superstitions and legal ilusions prevailing in other 
countries; the most ignorant have remained in full realization of the fact that the 
administration of law, at its best, is only a crude and imperfect attempt to attain 
justice. It is the glory of the Anglo-Saxons that the common people have in the 
main rated lawyers and judges at their true value. If there has been superstition, 
it has been confined to a limited class who were made the victims of a false educa- 
tion. ‘Through the jury system more, perhaps, than through any other one agency, 
the sense of guilt on account of the failure of justice has been brought home to 
the community at large. The jury represents the community. Along with the 
growing sense of the imperfection and injustice of the courts there has been a grow- 


ing sense that the guilt rests upon the community as a whole. 


of justice has been purified. 


Thus the fountain 





iis ole INJUSTICE OR ROSTTIVELAW- 


(1) Law and Equity.—But, lastly, the most uni- 
versal and effectual way of discovering the true 
meaning of a law, when the words are dubious, is 
by considering the veason and spirit of it; or the 
‘cause which moved the legislature to enact it; for 
when the reason ceases, the lawitselfought likewise 
to cease with it. An instance of this is given ina 
‘case put by Cicero, or whoever was the authorof the 
treatise ascribed to Herennius. There was a law 
that those who in a storm forsook the ship should 
forfeit all property therein, and that the ship and 
lading should belong entirely to those who stayed 
in it. In a dangerous tempest all the mariners 
forsook the ship, except only one sick passenger, 
who, by reason of his disease, was unable to get 
out and escape. By chance the ship came safe to 
port. The sick man kept possession, and claimed 
the benefit of the law. Now here all the learned 
agree that the sick man is not within the reason of 
the law; for the reason of making it was to giveen- 
couragement to such as should venture their lives 
to save the vessel; but thisis a merit which he could 
never pretend to, who neither stayed in the ship 
upon that account, nor contributed anything to its 
preservation. From this method of interpreting 





laws, by the reason of them, arises what we call 
equity, which is thus defined by Grotius, ‘the 
correction of that, wherein the law (by reason of 
its universality) is deficient.’? For since in laws 
all cases cannot be foreseen or expressed, it is 
necessary that when the general decrees of the 
law come to be applied to particular cases, there 
should be somewhere a power vested of defining 
those circumstances which (had they been fore- 
seen) the legislator himself would have expressed. 
And these are the cases which, according to 
Grotius, ‘Vea non exacte definit, sed abitrio boni 
virt permittit.”’ 

Equity thus depending, essentially upon the 
particular circumstances of each individual case, 
there can be no established rules and fixed pre- 
cepts of equity laid down without destroying its 
very essence, and reducing it to a positive law. 
And, on the other hand, the liberty of considering 
all cases in an equitable light must not be indulged 
too far, lest thereby we destroy all law, and leave 
the decision of every question entirely in the 
breast of the judge. And law, without equity, 
though hard and disagreeable, is much more de- 
sirable for the public good than equity without 
law; which would make every judge a legislator. 
—“Blackstone’s Commentaries,” Vol.r, Sec.2, No.5. 
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and introduce most infinite confusion, as there 
would then be almost as many different rules of 
action laid down in our courts as there are differ- 
ences of capacity and sentiment in the human 
mind. 

(2) Equity.—The next instrumentality by which 
the adaptation of law to social wants is carried on 
I call Equity, meaning by that word any body of 
rules existing by the side of the original civil law, 
founded on distinct principles and claiming inci- 
dentally to supersede the civil law in virtue of a 
superior sanctity inherent in those principles. 

The Equity, whether of the Roman Pretors or of 
the English Chancellors, differs from the Fictions 
which in each case preceded it, in that the inter- 
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ference with law is open and avowed. On the 
other hand, it differs from legislation, the agent 
of legal improvement which comes after it, in that 
its claim to authority is grounded, not on the pre- 
rogative of any external person or body, not even 
on that of the magistrate who enunciates it, but 
on the special nature of its principles, to which it 
is alleged that all law ought to conform. The 
very conception of a set of principles, invested 
with a higher sacredness than those of the original 
law and demanding application independently of 
the consent of any external body, belongs to a 
much more advanced stage of thought than that 
to which legal fictions originally suggested them- 
selves.—‘‘Ancient Law,” by Maine, pp. 27, 28. 





Pore CARIOUS PUNISHMENT: 


In Henry County, Illinois, there were once living Indian tribes and at the same 
time there were white people who had recently imported the institutions of civiliza- 
tion. An Indian from one tribe slew an Indian in another tribe. ‘The slayer was 
arrested and brought into the white man’s court for trial. Shabbona, the chief of 
one of the tribes, appeared before the court and alleged that the tribunal had no 
jurisdiction. The Indians, he said, were living under laws of their own. Accord- 
ing to Indian law no crime had been committed. The man under arrest 
belonged to a tribe in which a child had been slain by a member of the 
other tribe. The act of vengeance which had led to the arrest was simply an act 
fulfilling the requirements of the law of the tribe. This case illustrates a principle 
of universal application in the evolution of justice. (1) There is a family and a tribal. 
consciousness which precedes the development of the individual consciousness. In 
such a state of society both the committing of crimes and the punishment of crimes 
are vicarious in their nature. An individual commits an act which makes the whole 
tribe guilty of murder. In such acase the demand is not that the guilty man be 
punished, but that the guilty tribe be punished, and the tribe is punished when one 
of its members has been slain. 

To the moral sense which comes with later development these vicarious punish- 
ments appear as rank injustice. And even to the dull and savage man vicarious 
punishments are not satisfying. The individual is not satisfied with the rude ‘‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’’ exacted from the offending tribe. There arises 
a feeling of personal revenge which among savages expresses itself by inflicting per- 
sonal torture and mutilation. The growth of personal vengeance tends to weaken 
the tribal consciousness and to induce anarchy. In its efforts to escape destruction 
at the hand of the private avenger the early society takes its early lessons in indi- 
vidual distributive justice. A higher type of morality is developed, and from the 
higher morality there arise crude efforts to apportion justice according to the deserts 
of the individual offender. 

Vicarious punishments, however, continue for ages after all sense of vicarious 
crimes has been lost. In all good conscience the prudent master visits condign 
punishment upon one slave for the purpose of inducing a spirit of obedience in the 
entire class of slaves. Criminals are publicly executed as a warning to the crimi- 
nally inclined. For the same reason the grim skulls of noted criminals are exposed 
at the city gate as a warning to the citizen. Cromwell’s body was not permitted to 
rest quietly in the grave. All sorts of punishments and indignities and mutilations 
have been visited upon the bodies of offenders for the sake of their effect upon the 
minds of possible offenders. In despotic states these practices continue to the present 
day. A government by force must rely upon vicarious punishments; it must strike 
terror into the minds of its subjects. But to the mind of the normal citizen in the 
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democratic State such acts are unjust. The democratic State requires a higher and 
more fully developed moral sense. A democratic State cannot consistently inflict 
vicarious punishments. . Whenever such a State yields to motives of vengeance it 
reverts to the barbaric state of mind. The citizens in the democratic State prefer 
to endure vicarious suffering rather than to inflict upon one selected victim punish- 
ments which others may perchance deserve. In the democratic State there is a 
growing sense of guilt on account of the delinquencies of its defective members. 
The public recognizes its own share in the guilt of its criminal classes. The demo- 
cratic State will freely spend ten thousand dollars in the prosecution of an offender 
and then feel entirely satisfied with the imposition of a fine of a hundred dollars. 
The State expects to suffer at the hands of its criminal classes. It prefers to suffer 
injustice rather than to do injustice. It prefers to solve doubts in favor of the 
accused. It would let ten guilty men escape rather than visit punishment upon one 
innocent man. 

In recent years the London County Council has built three school houses upon 

the ruins of vacant prisons. ‘The prisons were in their day themselves institutions 
of learning. But as such institutions they represented a lower type of public moral- 
ity. Of the schools also it may be said that they are institutions for the attainment 
of justice; and as such they are of a higher grade than are prisons and courts of law.. 
In the Anglo-Saxon world there has been a minimum of cant, and superstition, and. 
humbug about the sacredness of prisons and courts of law. In the minds of the 
people these at best have stood for crude and imperfect attempts at the administra-. 
‘tion of justice. English literature and English history abound in evidences of a 
sense of the injustice of the so-called agencies for the administration of justice. 
The penitential tears which have made for the purification of society have been shed 
outside of prison walls rather than inside. The men whom Howard found in English 
prisons were probably not distinguished for genuine penitence. It is because of the 
awakened public conscience directed against the injustice and the failure of justice 
on the part of the agencies of the State that courts of law in England and America 
have been made worthy of such a high degree of respect. But justice is a thing 
which does not admit of being administered by mere mechanical agencies and insti-: 
tutions. The Greeks were right when they presented justice as the ideal which 
challenges the highest endeavor of the citizen. (2) The kindergarten is an institu- 
tion for the attainment of justice of a higher grade than is a prison or a court of 
law. Yet if one should find the best system of kindergartens in the world, where. 
the best of mothers codperate with the best of teachers, where the child passes from 
the kindergarten through the best schools which the world affords, such a system 
would but imperfectly express the just requirements for the education of youth. Nay 
where the schools are actually the best, there we find the keenest sense of delin- 
quency and imperfection, just as in those places where the courts of law come the 
nearest to fulfilling the demands of justice there is the keenest sense of delin-. 
quency and injustice. The law is not fulfilled, or it is not justly executed, until 
the principles of the law are written upon the cortex of the brain and have become 
the habitual guide to the conduct of the perfectly free man. In such a case law and. 
liberty are seen to be identical. 








18. VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 


(1) Primitive Justice.— Among the English, as 
among all the races of mankind, justice had orig- 
inally sprung from each man’s personal action. 
There had been a time when every freeman was 
his own avenger. But even in the earliest forms of 
English society of which we catch traces this right 
of self-defense was being modified and restricted 
by a growing sense of public justice. The ‘‘blood- 





wite,’? or compensation in money for personal 
wrong, was the first effort of the tribe as a whole to. 
regulate private revenge. The freeman's life and 
the freeman’s limb had each on this system its 
legal price. ‘‘Eye for eye,’’ ran the rough custom- 
ary code, and “limb for limb,’’ or for each, fair 
damages. : 

We see a further step towards the recognition of 
a wrong as done not to the individual man, but to- 
the people at large, in another custom of early 
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‘date. The price of life or limb was paid, not by 
the wrong-doer to the man he wronged, but by the 
family or house of the wrong-doer to the family or 
house of the wronged. 

Order and law were thus made to rest in each 
little group of English people upon the blood-bond 
which knit its families together; every outrage was 
held to have been done by all who were linked by 
blood to the doer of it, every crime to have been 
-done against all-who were linked by blood to the 
sufferer from it. From this sense of the value of 
the family bond, as a means of restraining the 
wrong-doer by forces which the tribe as a whole 
did not as yet possess, sprang the first rude forms 
of English justice. 

Each kinsman was his kinsmen’s keeper, bound 
to protect him from wrong, to hinder him from 
wrong-doing, and to suffer with and pay for him, 
if wrong were done. So fully was this principle 
recognized that, even if any man was charged 
before his fellow-tribesmen with crime, his kins- 
folk still remained in fact his sole judges; for it 
“was by their solemn oath of his innocence or his 
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guilt that he had to stand or fall.—‘‘d Short His- 
tory of the English People,’’? by John Richard 
Green, pp. 2, 3. 

(2) Law and Ethics.—The ethical decisions of a 
community have no express mouthpiece. Our 
only tribunal is an ideal and abstract one; the 
practical judgment, as Aristotle saw long ago, 
must measure itself by the imagined judgment of 
a reasonable man. It must here be noted that we 
are speaking to Englishmen, and of the state of 
things which we findin England. We do not for- 
get that at sundry times and in sundry ways 
attempts have been made to set up a kind of eth- 
ical judicature, and to put ethics on the footing of 
positive law. ‘Thus, a large party in the Roman 
Church regards the Pope as being in a strict and 
proper sense the final judge (if not also a legisla- 
tor) in questions of morality, and his formal deci- 
sions on such questions as being indisputable all 
the world over, in like manner as the decision of 
the House of Lords on a point in English law is in- 
disputable in England.— Pollock’s ‘Essays tn 
Jurisprudence and Ethics,” p. 271. 
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18. DESPOTISM OPPOSED TO LAW.—The Command of an Autocrat is not Law. Tribal 
Instinct is not Law. Law Rests upon the Will of a Self-Conscious and Free People. 

14. ORIGIN OF MAGNA CHARTA.—English Kings Win the Support of the English by Securing 
to them their Good Laws and Customs. Threatened Destruction leads the Barons to draw 
the Sword for Liberty of the People. 

15. NOBILITY AND KINGS MADE SUBJECT TO LAW.—The Wars of the Roses Weaken the 
Nobles, and the Tudor Monarchs Subject them to the Law of the Land. 

16. TWO THEORIES OF LAW.—Law in the Western State Rests upon the Will and Choice of the 
People. What is called Law in a Despotism rests upon Force. 

17. THE INJUSTICE OF POSITIVE LAW.—Equity was Invented to Cure the Injustice of Common 


Law. Even when Laws are Just, there is Injustice in their Execution. 

48. VICARIOUS PUNISHMENTS.—The Tribe is Vicariously Held Guilty of the Crime of a Member. 
Vicarious Punishments Survive Vicarious Crimes. The Just State will Suffer Wrong rather 
than do Wrong. 


QUESTIONS, 


1S. Cana despot make and execute laws? If the autocrat rules according to law, does he remain 
«an autocrat? Are slaves subject to law? Are bees subject to law? How ts law related to liberty? 

14. Zo what fact do the English owe the preservation of their early laws and liberties? 
induced the Barons to defend the liberties of the English? What 1s Magna Charta? 
chief defenders of the charter? ; 

15. How were slavery and serfdom abolished in England? What classes were earliest law- 
abiding? How did the barons and higher nobility become subject to law? How were kings made subject 
to the law? If all are subject to law, who is sovereign? 

16. What are two contradictory meanings of law? Which is the more easily understood? If 
Stuart despotism had become permanent in England what would have become of Magna Charta? Does 
English history furnish support to the view that law 1s something imposed by force? Is the English 
constitution above law? Ina free State ts there a moral sense higher than law? 

17. Ave positive laws always imperfect? Ina free State does law always do violence to the highest 
moral sense? Why was equity developed? Can just laws be justly executed? Explain the origin 
of the jury? What are some of the chief uses of the jury? 

18. What ts a vicarious crime? What is a vicarious punishment? Ts a vicarious punishment 

just? Is it just that the State should suffer on account of tts delinguent members? Is it more nearly 
just to suffer wrong than to do wrong? 


What 
Who were the 


“SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


Practical Jurisprudence. A comment on Austin by E. C. Clark. 
English history leading up to Magna Charta. 

‘History of English Law.’’ Pollock and Maitland. 

Triumph of Law in Tudor and Stuart centuries in England. 
Matne’s ‘Ancient Law.”’ 

Modern tendency to substitute schools for prisons. 
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EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL FACTOR: 
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H. H. POWERS, Ph.D., Late Professor of Economics and Sociology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Cal. 


19. THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN EVOLUTION. 


et aae, pe thoughtful men, from the earliest times till now, have agreed in attrib- 
j 2 uting the greatest importance to education as a factor in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of society. (1) It has indeed been often better 

oO” appreciated than the factor which modern science has taught us to 
emphasize so greatly, namely, heredity and the accompanying selection 
which purifies the race and provides the instincts and the faculties which are the 
foundation of society. It has seemed to some men that any kind of persons would 
make good members of society if they were only carefully and properly educated. (2) 
In our time, on the other hand, we sometimes hear men talk as if men of sound 
heredity would turn out all right, whatever their circumstances and education 
might be. We all seem inclined to go to extremes in our application of our pet 
idea, for the human mind is a little thing and seldom has room for more than one 
idea or one enthusiasm at once. ‘The truth seems to lie rather in a combination of 
the two ideas than in any compromise between them. ‘The social man is the product 
of doth selective heredity and education. No amount of education can fully atone 
for defects of hereditary constitution. The most that society ever accomplishes 
with beings of perverted instincts and obtuse sensibilities is to repress them some- 
what and stimulate to the utmost the qualities which are deficient, but such persons 
are always a burden to society and any considerable number of them constitute a 
serious danger. To prevent the increase of these social defectives a multitude of 
selective agencies must be kept constantly at work winnowing humanity. The 
action of these forces used to be one of the old inscrutable mysteries, but modern 
science has reconciled us to it. 

But with social beings as with all other beings a right start does not insure a right 
outcome. Bad seeds never produce good plants, but even good seeds do not insure 
good plants unless they are planted in the right soil and warmed by the sun and 
watered by the early and the later rains. And this does not always happen either 
with seeds or with men. 3 
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Social development, like all other development, thus depends on two sets of con- 
ditions which are conspicuously separated by the fact of birth. The pre-natal 
conditions we conveniently distinguish by the term heredity, while the post-natal 
conditions are popularly known as nurture or education. Neither of these latter 
terms are very satisfactory to designate what we have to deal with. Nurture sug- 
gests physical care, and especially the family care and development of the young, 
while education is associated too closely in the popular mind with going to school 
or to college: Both of these are mere fractions of what we have to consider. As 
we have no other term, perhaps the best we can do is to stretch the term education 
to cover the larger subject. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that 
when we use the term education we mean something very different from going to 
school. Under education are included all the processes which tend to shape men 
after they are born for their life conditions. The men who are not sufficiently 
educatable tend to disappear, either directly by succumbing to untoward conditions, 
or ifmay be indirectly in the person of their descendants who, by a vitiated heredity, 
find themselves increasingly unable to resist these conditions. But all this is no. 
part of education any more than expelling bad boys from school is schooling. It is 
selection, the great sister process of education. Education is the process that fits men 
to their life conditions, selection is the process that eliminates the unfit. When 
education does not do its work, then the unfit become more numerous and many 
-have to be disposed of who, under different conditions, would have developed a high 
degree of fitness. These are only artificially unfit; that is, they are unfit because 
they are not fitted. There is no truer work of philanthropy than to distinguish 
these victims of circumstance from those who are defectives of heredity, and reserve 
them by wise reclamatory education from the great winnower, but there is also no 
philanthropic work that is more difficult. We shall see later also that as regards 
social selection, the elimination can never go beyond a certain narrow limit. If 
education does not properly fit people to take their place in society after nature has 
done her part, society will have to put up with them as they are. No society has 
the power to eliminate more than a very small part of its members. If, therefore, 
a large number fail to attain a high standard, the society must content itself with 
a low standard, and this means that it must be at a disadvantage as compared with 
other societies with more efficient education and so run the risk of being eliminated 
itself. The elimination of individuals thus easily passes into the elimination of 
societies in default of deficient education. 








(2) Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century. 
—Most of the philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in their revolt against the obsolete artificial 
distinctions existing between men, largely over- 
looked the fact that there were real natural 
differences between men and were inclined to 
believe that with proper education they would 


19. THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN 
EVOLUTION. 


(1) Educational Influences in Society.—Plato 
is conspicuous among the great men who have em- 
phasized the importance of education in connection 
It is this 


with society, especially in connection with the 
state. His remarkable treatise on politics, ‘‘The 
Republic” proposes a system of education the most 
complete and rigorous that was ever devised. It 
covered every moment of the citizen’s life, and its 
purpose was to mold every element of individu- 
ality into a form useful to society. Modern con- 
ditions have made his specific proposals wholly 
impracticable, and some of them were certainly 
mistaken from the first, but his general argument 
retains its interest and importance. ; 

The general impression which one gets from 
reading Plato is that he stakes everything on 
education and expects the impossible from it. 

. Yet Plato showed his sagacity in that he based his 
great claims for education upon an equally firm 
faith in selection. 


eventually turn out substantially equal. 
view which is expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence, embodying the well-known views 
of Jefferson, which he in turn took from Rousseau. 
‘‘All men are born equal and are endowed by 
nature with certain inalienable rights among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.”” We now recognize that men are born 
unequal and very dependent on one another, and 
that nature has never secured to any of her crea- 
tures any of the rights here declared to be inalien- 
able. These are not natural gifts but social 
achievements, difficult both to secure and to main- 
tain. The only equality we now attempt to secure 
is an equality before the law, which was certainly | 
not what Jefferson meant, as it is certainly not 
an equality to which men are born. 
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20. SOCIAL EDUCATION. 


The eighteenth century gave a great stimulus to education, at least to certain 
phases of it. Philosophers like Rousseau and Adam Smith ascribed to it an impor- 
tance which now seems to us extravagant, and the great men who were prominent 
in the revolutions and reorganizations of society which marked the close of the cen- 
tury entertained similar opinions. This new consciousness of the importance of 
education was closely connected with the effort to make the great mass of men par- 
ticipate more fully in the duties and privileges of government. It has been a 
nlaxim ever since the great popular. governments of modern times were started that - 
republics could not subsist without universal education. (1) Slowly this idea has 
been enlarged until men have come to appreciate that not only republics but socie- 
ties in general are dependent on education ; that not only government but the 
domestic religions, industrial and commercial organization of society, in short all 
civilization, can exist only by virtue of an appropriate education of individuals for 
their functions. (2) 

But while the importance of education has thus been increasingly recognized it 
has often been forgotten that the desired results could be secured only by an afpro- 
priate education. (3) This has of course been conceded, but mere concessions do 
not amount to much when it comes to the recognition of principles. In the insist- 
ence which has been laid upon education there has been surprisingly little discrim- 
ination between the different forms of education and the functions which they 
severally subserve. 

As regards the preservation of society, education may be divided into three kinds: 
Social, neutral and anti-social. All of these are different forms of individual edu- 
cation, but with reference to different needs. The first fits the individual to help 
himself by serving society; the second fits him to help himself independently of 
society, and the third fits him to help himself at the expense of society. 

Social education may again be of two kinds. ‘The first consists in the develop- 
ment of the social instincts. Other things being equal, that society is strongest 
whose members are most strongly attached to one another and are most easily 
‘coordinated by subjection to a common impulse and the recognition of reciprocal 
needs. If the esprit de corps of a group is strong and its internal organization is 
fortified by feelings which make the different members take their places with 
alacrity and without confusion, the society will be relatively powerful and endur- 
ing. (4) We seldom realize how large an effort is constantly put forth by society to 
cultivate these instincts and emotions and how sadly we suffer when these efforts 
-Slacken or fail. 3 

The second kind of social education we may call intellectual and analytical. Its 
purpose is to explain society to men so that they can manage it more wisely and 
mend it on occasion. The work we are now doing is of this kind. Though very 
important it is nothing like so important as the other, because our power to manage 
society by conscious effort and to mend it by artificial processes is very slight at 
best. Such as it is, it is by no means to be despised, however, and though it is far 
more important that men should feel social and patriotic than that they should be 
able to explain all about these feelings, still-we have much reason to hope that clear 
analysis here as elsewhere will increase our power. If it accomplished nothing else 
it would be a great gain if it prevented our making a mess of things, as we so often 
do by unwise interference. (5) 

Neutral education is that which fits us to deal with nature. Although I have 
called it neutral it must not be supposed that it is of no advantage to society. Soci- 
ety is after all a group of men who have to deal with nature single handed in many 
connections to the last. Everything that increases a man’s efficiency in this indi-+ 
vidual struggle with the forces of nature, tends to strengthen the society to which he 
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belongs by better insuring the existence of its members and broadening the basis 
on which their concerted action rests. This kind of education includes instruction 
in technical processes and in general all that is usually included under physical and 
‘‘natural’’ science. Few things have contributed more to the social development 
of our day than the great increase in the individual mastery of nature which has 
given men new interests to protect and a new margin of time and resource to expend 
in social advancement. 

Anti-social education includes all that development of skill and instinct whose 
tendency is to prey on society. The burglar, the gambler and the railroad wrecker 
are ina sense highly educated men, but their education is pernicious to society. 
The anti-social education which consists in learning nefarious arts is not very con- 
spicuous, though perhaps more extensive and systematic than is usually supposed. (6) 
But much the commoner form of anti-social education consists in the develop- 
ment of individual shrewdness and a neglect of the social instincts which are the 
only guarantee that the shrewdness will be usefully applied. It is to be feared 
that this is exceedingly characteristic of our boasted education. 

When we are inclined to stake our faith in the perpetuity of our institutions, and 
our civilization on the generality of our popular education, it behooves us to ask 
what is the character of that education and in what proportions the different 
elements are combined. It is to be feared that the result of such an inquiry would 


not always be reassuring. 








07 SOCIAL EDUCATION. 


(1) Next to Bread.—Thus Danton, the leader of 
the moderate party in the French Revolution de- 
‘clared in connection with the effort in which all 
were engaged to found a popular government in 
France: ‘‘Next to bread, education is the supreme 
requirement.’? The fall of the second empire in 
France and the reinauguration of the republic 
resulted in a renewed and strenuous effort to ex- 
tend the system of popular education in France. 
It is well known that Americans have pinned 
their faith to popular education in an unusual 
degree. 

(2) No Monopoly of Republicanism.—That 
popular education is not a monopoly of republican 
societies is apparent from the fact among others 
that it has nowhere been longer or more assidu- 
ously cultivated than in Prussia, a country which 
is far from democratic in its governments. In 
England, on the other hand, where popular gov- 
ernment is older and more firmly established than 
anywhere else in the world, popular education has 
been of slow growth and has not yet been made 
compulsory or even free. The intimate connec- 
tion so often asserted to exist between popular 
‘education and popular government is somewhat 
doubtful. More exactly, we should say, popular 
government is dependent upon many other things 
than popular education, and popular education is 
dependent upon many other things than popular 
government. 

(3) Perpetuity of American Institutions. 
Thus President Eliot of Harvard University in 
an article published some years ago in the Forum 
‘on ‘*Some Reasons for Believing that American 
Institutions May Endure,” lays much stress upon 
‘our system of education. The arguments to be 
conclusive must go much farther and show what 
itisin our education that tends to perpetuate our 
institutions. While such an analysis would prob- 
ably support in the main President Eliot’s con- 
clusion it could not but reveal some counteracting 
‘tendencies. 











(4) Military Discipline.—A conspicuous exam- 
ple of such education is found in military disci- 
pline. The object of it all is to displace individual 
impulses and instincts by a peculiar set of social 
instincts, z.é., army instincts. Every man learns 
not only to take his place instantly in a very com- 
plicated organization, but also to think the 
thoughts and feel the feelings of this same organ- 
ization. On the negative side the process may be 
described as the elimination of individuality, 
which, however valuable it may be, is in itself an 
anti-social fact. The reaction of military disci- 
pline upon thought and feeling is seldom appreci- 
ated. It is noteworthy how long an army will 
remain true to a monarch or a government after 
the population from which this same army is re- 
cruited has become dissatisfied. There can be no 
doubt that the great emphasis laid by the present 
German emperor on the military establishment is 
actuated quite as much by his fear of domestic dis- 
content as by his fear of foreign invasion. Not 
that he wishes to have troops to quell riots, but he 
wishes to have a three years’ opportunity to dis- 
cipline the discontent out of every citizen and 
create in him instincts and sympathies which no 
amount of agitation shall be able to overcome 
There can be no doubt of the soundness of such 
reasoning from his standpoint. 

The same tendency has been noted in our polli- 
tics since the civil war. The great armies or- 
ganized during that struggle have never been 
dissolved by any political issues that have since 
arisen. Only by the appearance of anew genera- 
tion uninfluenced by this discipline has the normal 
judgment of political issues again become possi- 
ble. 

Something akin to military discipline, though 
less intense, is involved in all social organization. 
We may describe it as the displacement of individ- 
uality by collective feelings and ideas. 


(5) Unwise Interference. — The case is quite 
similar to that of medicine. The vital forces that 
create and maintain the human frame are infi- 
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nitely more important than all the medicines in 
the world. Indeed, one of the best results of the 
more thorough study of medicine has been the 
bringing of medicine giving into disrepute. The 
wise physician like the wise sociologist is sure to 
deprecate any ruthless interference with the vital 
processes. All of which tends to prove, however, 
not as some would have us believe, that these in- 
vestigations have no utility, but rather the re- 
verse. 

(6) Schooling in Crime.—lIt is a well estab- 
lished fact that criminals are not left to pick up 
their: trade, but are instructed often in a very sys- 
tematic manner. Regular schools are of course 
difficult to maintain on account of the interference 
of the police, but they are not unknown. A school 
for thieves was recently discovered in Paris which 
met in a boat onthe Seine. When surprised by 
the police the professor was giving instruction to 
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seldom long-continued at one place this does not 
prevent its being persistently and systematically — 
given for considerable periods of time. The fellow~ 
feeling between outcasts leads them todo all they 
can to help one another in their common struggle 
against society, which they all regard as their 
enemy. The sense of obligation which they feel 
is worthy of a better cause. 

Incidentally, however, society has often fur-~ 
nished these classes with the opportunity for a 
criminal education which it denied them in other 
connections. This has been in prison, where asso- 
ciations were formed by the state which were 
quite at variance with its intentions. Young 
criminals have repeatedly confessed to having com- 
mitted crimes involving a penalty of imprisonment 
in order that they might meet experts in their 
profession. Oneof the greatest problems of prison 
discipline has been how to effectually prevent this 


an attentive class. But while such instruction is * criminal education under its own auspices. 





21. EDUCATION IN MORALS.. 


It is unnecessary to enter here into any discussion of the origin of moral instincts 
or of their importance to society. It is sufficient to say that these instincts are 
found in all social beings and that like all other faculties they are capable of devel- 
opment by education, ‘The question for us to consider is, how far education is a 
factor in the moral development of men. 

It may be as well to recognize at the outset that a great many people have been 
disappointed as to the results of education, that is school education, on public 
morals. They point to the fact that many well-educated men are profligate and 
even criminal, and it has even been questioned at times whether public education, 
by rendering: evil-disposed persons so much more dangerous, was not a doubtful 
benefit. (1) The complaint is quite like that which is often made that schooling 
does not fit men for business, even unfits them for it, some would say. (2) 

‘There is much exaggeration in all such statements. It has never been proved 
that education made men immoral or unbusiness-like, and it is all but certain that 
a careful investigation would tend to prove the contrary. The educated classes are 
not the least moral but on the whole the, most moral classes in society, and their 
superiority in other lines is quite as well established, while the vicious and incom- 
petent are generally seriously lacking in education. But there are confessedly a 
great many exceptions to both rules which certainly indicates that education ‘carries 
with it no guarantee of moral development. The only wonder is that anybody ever 
expected that it would. What is there about the ability to read Latin or use logar- 
ithms that should make men more dutiful? These things have their value, but it 
is not in the moral line. In many studies there is no suggestion of moral relation 
nor is it apparent how the study of such branches can ever react upon the moral 
character of the student. We might as well expect that the study of theology would 
make a man a good doctor as that the study of chemistry would make him a good 
citizen. It may only teach him to make bombs. 

And this leads us to a conclusion which it is strange that men should ever have 
forgotten. Different kinds of education produce results, each after tts own kind. 
Our confidence in the efficacy of any sort of education to produce every kind of 
result has been perfectly fatuous. It takes a musical education to make musicians, 
a business education to make business men and moral education to make moral men. 
It is no more wonderful that schools do not turn out good morals than that they do 
not turn out good music. They pay no attention to either music or morals. or 

paying attention to them they are unskillful and defeat their own ends. 
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We have seen, too, that education may be positively immoral, perverting the 
moral instincts or encouraging practices which are incompatible with morality. 
While the more obvious cases of immoral education, like the training of thieves, are 
necessarily concealed from view, there are forms quite as dangerous which are 
carried on in the name and with the sanction of society.(3) This makes still more 
ambiguous the moral results of general education. 

That education which can be called moral and from which alone we may fairly 
expect a development of moral character must consist of two parts, the development 
of moral instincts and the direction of the moral instincts. That is, men must be 
taught to care more for right when they see it, and second, to distinguish more clearly 
what is right. The first is emotional and the second intellectual. 

Men can not usually be made to feel the sacredness of right by simple moral 
lectures. These are quite as likely to produce counter feelings at the same time 
that their logic is quite convincing.(4) Feeling comes substantially from only two 
sources, personal experiences and the contagion of other people’s feeling. <A part 
of the moral education of every person comes therefore from his experience of the 
consequences of wrong action both to the actor and to others. This kind of 
education is usually quickened in systematic education by adding to the natural 
penalties certain artificial ones which are more obvious. ‘Thus, a child may not see 
the evil consequences which naturally follow lying, and his perception may need to 
be quickened by a whipping or other appropriate reminder. In the long run, how- 
ever, such penalties will be effective only in proportion as they correspond to real 
dangers which experience reveals. (5) 

The second and more important source of moral feelings is suggestion or sym- 
pathy. We unconsciously imbibe the sympathies and repugnances of those with 
whom we are sympathetically associated. We thus come to have intense feelings 
about a multitude of subjects with regard to which we have no direct experience. 
It is thus that the lessons of experience are generalized and perpetuated, and we are 
born heirs to a moral inheritance which is the most valuable of all patrimonies. 
The thoroughness with which the accumulated moral conviction of society is trans- 
mitted to the individual depends upon the moral vigor of those with whom he is 
associated and their ability to command his sympathy. (6) 

The direction of moral sentiment is simply a question of applied intelligence, 
not of intelligence in general as is often asserted, but of intelligence in connection 
with moral relations, that is, relations between man and man. (7) 

The unsatisfactory moral results of school education are no mystery. They are 
due to the neglect of moral relations in the training of the intelligence, to the fail- 
ure of teachers to command the sympathy of their pupils and not unfrequently to 
their own moral feebleness and indifference. 








of social dangers is generally fully matched by the 
development of social safeguards. 


21. EDUCATION IN MORALS. 


(1) The Bomb Thrower.— Dynamite bombs used 
on a few occasions by anarchists are a Case in point. 
But it is to be remembered that those who have 
made and thrown these bombs have almost invari- 
ably been uneducated men, so that their action is 
no indication of the evil results of education on the 
individual. Indeed, a reasonable education would 
probably have done much to counteract their folly. 
If bomb throwing proves anything against educa- 
tion it is rather against education in general and 
indeed against scientific investigation itself. If 
there had been no development of chemistry there 
would have been no bombs, but if the secrets of 
nature are discovered we cannot keep them from 
evil-minded persons. It isonly to be said in reply 
that chemistry nas thus far brought us infinitely 
more good than harm and that the development 





(2) Baseless Theories.—Business men, like 
other men, have their prejudices. The writer has 
known able business men who had fixed rules 
never to employ a man who whistled or who wore 
low shoes and white stockings (at a time when 
these were much in fashion) and who attributed 
much of their success to some such superficial 
principle. It is needless to say that their success 
was more dependent on their shrewdness in 
choosing among the remaining candidates on 
grounds which they had not consciously formu- 
lated than on the original exclusion of which they 
made so much. Such idiosyncracies warn us 
not to attach too much importance to the declara- 
tion occasionally made by a business man that 
he will not employ a college or high school 
graduate, or even, some have said, the graduate of 
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a business college. Such statements make a sen- 
sation and usually hint at some defect in educa- 
tion, but they are for the most part mere personal 
foibles. 


(3) Legal Trickery.—To outsiders, at least, 
this seems especially true of some forms of legal 
education. O’Connell, the Irish patriot and an 
able lawyer, used to be fond of asserting that he 
could ‘drive a coach and six through any act of 
Parliament.” It is not strange that the exigencies 
of a lawyer’s profession should develop skill in 
evasion and even a fondness for it, but it is unfor- 
tunate that this tendency should find expression 
and encouragement in legal education maintained 
at the expense ofsociety. Yet thisiscertainly often 
the case. A friend of the writer, a man of merely 
normal moral instincts and with no sentimental- 
ity, went to a well-known school of law with the 
intention of becoming a lawyer. After a year 
spent in the school he said to the writer: ‘‘I am 
utterly sick of it. The whole thing is a schooling 
in evasion and trickery revolting to a friend of 
society. The principal teacher, the dean of the 
school, never gets through a lecture without put- 
ting us on to some dodge, and he devotes himself 
to these artifices and tricks with undisguised en- 
thusiasm. That there is such a thing as a society 
which law is designed to protect—of all this he 
seems to have no conception.” Such criticisms, 
when taken with all allowance, are not without 
profound significance. What would be the result 
on the pervasive temper of the legal profession if 
the legal education for a generation were all of 
this character? The state can have no interest in 
educating lawyers who merely ‘‘add themselves 
like a keen steel edge to the blunt, heavy malice 
of other men.’’ Society dees not tolerate for an 
instant that an expert chemist should become the 
accomplice of the poisoner or the anarchist. It 
cannot be to its external interest that the expert 
lawyer should become the accomplice of the law- 
breaker. It tolerates this because it cannot feasi- 
bly draw the line by statute, but it is of the utmost 
importance that it use all available means to check 
the disposition of lawyers to make a pernicious 
use of their skill. Fortunately not all teachers 
of law are of the kind above described. The gen- 
eral sentiment of the bar, too, is conspicuously 
improving. 

(4) Foolish Preaching.—They usually produce 
a revulsion of feeling when they are accompanied 
by inappropriate feeling. Thatis the trouble with 
scolding. The scold often reasons very well, but 
the whole thing is an exhibition of anger or peev- 
ishness which makes far more impression than the 
reasoning and of course in an opposite direction. 
It is the trouble also with the modern sermon in 
many cases. The preacher tries to establish a doc- 
trine or show himself up to date on evolution, or 
more usually of late to reason out some social 
problem. Whatever may be his success in these 
efforts it is usually plain that he has sacrificed the 
greater to the less. The preacher’s specialty is to 
appeal to the moral feelings of men and to rouse 
them by contact with his own higher feeling. The 
great sermon never has been and never can be a 
treatise or alecture. It will be, not sensational or 
sentimental, but emotional in the highest moral 
sense, that is spiritual. 


(5) The Ethics of Discipline.—In other words, 
effective punishment must never be or seem to be 
arbitrary or gratuitous. Too much pains cannot 
be taken to make it clear to all those whom the 
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punishment is designed to influence, just why the 
punishment was inflicted and, if possible, to con- 
nect it with the natural penalty. which misconduct 
entails. Otherwise it will seem a hardship; per- 
haps a grievance, but not a legitimate warning. 
The constant and serious neglect of these condi- 
tions in the discipline of society and especially of 
homes should not lead us to overlook the necessity 
of punishment in some form to the moral educa- 
tion of every individual. 


(6) Moral Culture.—That is to say, the study of 
mathematics or Latin or physics will not of itself 
make a man moral though it undoubtedly makes 
him intelligent. The only intelligence that is of 
much use to morals is the intelligence that has to 
do with moral relations, that is intelligence about 
society in someform. But incidentally some moral 
advantage may come even of the studies mentioned 
first. In the first place, the study of these subjects 
usually brings one into association with morally 
inspiring men, that is, into morally good company. 
And in the second place it involves a ‘mental 
discipline’? which is somewhat transferable. 
The man who learns to reason well in geometry 
or Latin will perhaps be aided thereby to reason 
well about society and his relation to his fellow- 
men. The value of this mental discipline, how- 
ever, in any other connection than that in which 
it was acquired, has been greatly exaggerated. 
It is at best but an indirect way of securing a 
discipline of a specific kind which can be far more 
easily acquired in its own appropriate connec- 
tion. 


(7) Results of Culture.—We are not among 
those who believe in Lord Palmerston’s dogma, 
that ‘‘all children are born good.”’ On the whole, 
the opposite dogma, untenable, as it is, seems to 
us less wide of the truth. Nor do we agree with 
those who think that, by skillful discipline, chil- 
dren may be made altogether what they should be. 
Contrariwise, we are satisfied that though imper- 
fections of nature may be diminished by wise 
management, they cannot be removed by it. The 
notion that an ideal humanity might be forthwith 
produced by a perfect system of education, is near 
akin to that shadowed forth in the poems of 
Shelley, that would mankind give up their old 
institutions, prejudices and errors, all the evils 
in the world would at once disappear; neither 
notion being acceptable to such as have dispas- 
sionately studied human affairs. 

Not that we are without sympathy with those 
who entertain these too sanguine hopes. Enthu- 
siasm, pushed even to fanaticism, is a useful mo- 
tive-power—perhaps an indispensable one. It is 
clear that the ardent politician would never 
undergo the labors and make the sacrifice he does, 
did he not believe that the reform he fights for is 
the one thing needful. But for his conviction that 
drunkenness is the root of almost all social evils, 
the teetotaler would agitate far less energetically. 
In philanthropy as in other things great advan- 
tage results from division of labor; and that there 
may be division of labor, each class of philan- 
thropists must be more or less subordinated to its 
function—must have an exaggerated faith in its 
work. Hence, of those who regard education, 
intellectual or moral, as the panacea, we may say 
that their undue expectations are not without use; 
and that perhaps it is part of the beneficient order 
of things that their confidence cannot be shaken. 
— Education,’ by Herbert Spencer, pp. 165, 
166. 
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22. EDUCATION IN PATRIOTISM. 


Patriotism is the love of country. It is not the art of governing a country or 
of making it prosper or any of these things. It is therefore an emotion or senti- 
ment which leads us to prefer our own country and people toothers. It would not 
be quite just to say that patriotism is a prejudice, for prejudice implies false judg- 
ment, but patriotism usually involves some prejudice simply because feeling always 
enters into our judgment. Our opinions about our country are usually a good deal 
prejudiced, but in a way the prejudice is a very wholesome one. It is an indispen- 
sable condition of national growth that all should combine their efforts with abso- 
lute singleness of purpose, and this they could not always do if they saw things 
in their true light and judged impartially. 

But false judgments have their danger’and easily pass into infatuation and peril- 
ous self-complacency. In the course of mental development it becomes necessary, 
therefore, more and more to emancipate judgment from sentiment and acknowledge 
the true facts without losing our affection. The higher patriotism of intelligent 
love of country is more difficult to maintain than that which is intrenched in mis- 
conception and prejudice. In changing its character, however, patriotism has lost 
none of its importance and the man who escapes from his prejudiced views of coun- 
try by the substitution of a vague cosmopolitanism for his ardent patriotism, has 
betrayed a sacred trust. Better keep the prejudice than lose the patriotism. (1) 

Education in patriotism has been much discussed and often attempted. In 
schools a conscious or unconscious effort to instill patriotism is traceable in the one- 
sided presentation of facts regarding the country in question. School histories are 
amusingly divergent in different countries in presenting their view of international 
transactions. (2) When facts are not distinctly falsified in the interest of national 
feeling they are thrown out of true perspective by giving too much prominence 
to some and too little to others, which is only a more subtle way of falsification. 

It is plain that such efforts tend to strengthen the prejudice of which we have 
spoken rather than the love of country itself. It is of course possible that if we can 
make out a better case for our country than she deserves we may find our love for 
her increased, but such gains are most precarious. There is always risk that the 
facts may come out and chill our ardor, possibly produce a reaction. Moreover in 
these days when national well-being depends so largely on sweet reasonableness 
between nations, prejudices that stand in the way of reasonable adjustments are a 
great weakness. It can hardly be doubted that the misrepresentation of American 
history in our schools has seriously embarrassed the development of friendly rela- 
tions between our own and foreign countries. 

The inculcation of patriotic sentiments is subject to the same laws as other sen- 
timents. Precept accomplishes little. The great forces are experience and sugges- 
tion. There is in the ordinary course of national life much to attach the individual 
to his country, but not always enough to overcome the hostile forces of self-interest 
and dissension. Innational crises, however, when the common interest is forced for 
a time into consciousness, love of country makes rapid progress. Such was especially 
the case during our revolutionary war. So great is the stimulus which a conspicu- 
ous national danger gives to patriotism that it has sometimes seemed the patriotic 
thing to invoke such a war when patriotism was too dormant. 

The danger is at all times that national interests unless distinctly menaced will 
be forgotten and taken too much for granted to be the subject of a very lively affec- 
tion. All artificial efforts to educate this sentiment consist therefore in reminders 
of these forgotteninterests. The fundamental means is necessarily the transmission 
. of sentiment from one mind to another by sympathetic suggestion. ‘The patriot is 
inevitably an educator in patriotism in proportion as his feeling is strong and his 
personality such as to command sympathy and respect. . 
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But there are other means which are not to be despised. All such sentiments 
are propagated and kept alive largely by symbols or reminders which jog the mem- 
ory or arouse an enthusiasm in some one who communicates it to others. A nation 
could hardly exist without a flag, and this is only the most prominent and conven- 
tional among many symbols. All sorts of things have a national stamp which on 
numberless occasions arouse the national feeling. It has been a subtle factor 
in the statesmanship of all ages to devise and use discreetly these symbols’ of 
nationality. (3) 

As in the case of morals, patriotism is greatly furthered by a wise study of its 
intellectual problems. Nothing furnishes so sure a basis for enduring love of coun- 
try as true greatness and progress, and these ends are secured not merely by senti- 
ment but by wisdom andinsight. Asthe moral instincts often seem ridiculous when 
joined with poor judgment, so patriotism is often discredited by the unwisdom of 
patriots. 

American schools, and to much larger extent those of some European countries, 
have made some effort to inculcate patriotism by the use of flags and other em- 
blems. (4) ‘These efforts have not always been wise or backed up by an efficient 
and virile personality, but in principle they are sound. The maintenance of an 


active sentiment of patriotism is something which no state can safely neglect. 





22. EDUCATION IN PATRIOTISM. 
(1) Patriotism. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said: 

“This is my own, my native land ?”’ 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand. 

If such there breathe, go mark him well, 

For him no minstrel raptures swell— 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 

Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch concentered all in self 

Living shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 

(2) English Sympathy.—This has been espe- 
cially true of American histories of the revolu- 
tionary war. We are only beginning to realize 
how unfair some of these presentations are and 
how they have prejudiced us against Great Britain, 
acountry which aside from the governing circle 
was really on our side at the time. English school 
histories have been surprisingly favorableto Amer- 
ica in their account of the same transaction which 
doubtless does much to account for the fact long 
known to those who are acquainted with England, 
that the sentiment of the people has been at all 
times friendly to the United States. Wehave had 
breaks with the English government but never 
with the English people. 

It is not by any means certain that the Ameri- 
ican attitude in these matters has been unfortu- 
nate though it has certainly been unreasonable. It 
has been largely an expression of the imperious in- 
stinct which required all possible emphasis upon 
our own national life. Whether with the new 
problems pressing upon us and the obvious desira- 
bility of cooperating with Great Britain the nurs- 
ing of national prejudices which alienate us from 
that country is advantageous is a very different 
question. 








(3) Influence of Language.— National costumes, 
dishes, customs, and, above all, language, acquire . 
this spell over the imagination and the affections 
of men. 

When Bismarck unified the German people he 
was careful not only to unify the currency but to 
adopt a different standard from that of the Latin 
Union which every one had supposed would ulti- 
mately be adopted. Heexcluded from official use 
all the words of French origin which had crept 
into the language and opposed the use of the Ro- 
man script and type which was steadily increasing. 
He set the example in high circles of using beer, a 
distinctively national beverage, instead of wine, 
which had been in vogue. His purpose in these 
and many other things was to give the German 
peopleas many distinct reminders of their national 
life as possible. Such things seem petty at first 
sight in a man who wielded such mighty weapons 
as he did, but he was a sufficiently shrewd ob- 
server of national life to see that in the long run it 
is these concrete suggestions of national character 
which make great nations and great armies pos- 
sible. ; 

(4) Standard Bearers.—In some of the schools 
in our large cities where most of the pupils are of 
foreign birth the custom has been adopted of al- 
lowing the prize scholar of the day to hold the 
American flag before the school while they sing 
or join in some common exercise. To those who 
think of education as an intellectual process this 
seems very foolish, but it is safe to say that a 
scheme could hardly be devised which would more 
effectually inculcate patriotism. It teaches the 
scholars nothing about the true meaning of Amer- 
ican institutions, but it makes them love them, 
and patriotism is love, not understanding. The 
flag which is recognized as the symbol of Ameri- 
can life is associated in the scholar’s mind with 
feelings of pride and happiness, and acquires the 
power of suggesting these feelings in quite differ- 
ent connections, The scholar who has once held 
this flag as a symbol of personal trinmph will 
never voluntarily submit to seeing it insulted af- 
terward. This isn’t all of a citizen’s education, 
but it is a part not to be despised. 
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It is a common opinion among practical people that esthetic culture, however 
enjoyable it may be, is nowise essential, and that it is even dangerous as tending to 
distract attention from more important interests. There is a reason for this opinion, 
but it is very far from representing the whole truth. The universal tendency to 
esthetic development must have its justification somewhere in the economy of 
nature, else it would long ago have been eliminated in the stern struggle for 
existence. What is the significance of beauty ? 

The beautiful is simply the enjoyable. We are accustomed to use the term ina 
somewhat narrower sense, but whenever we analyze it, it always comes down to 
this. The enjoyable in turn is simply the useful to which we have become 
thoroughly adjusted. There are, indeed, certain things which seem universally 
enjoyable, such as the fondness for bright colors which are connected only in an 
obscure way with human well-being ; (1) but aside from a few elementary things of 
this kind whose utility lies very far back, the connection is perfectly plain. ‘Human 
beauty is in last analysis an indication of physical, emotional or intellectual 
qualities which have proved themselves valuable. As we have already seen, we 
always becoine attached eventually to what has long proved itself wholesome to 
us. 

Meanwhile there are other wholesome things of later date, things it may be, 
which are quite incompatible with the good things of older date. (2) These we 
seek and value as a matter of prudence, foregoing, perhaps, in their behalf the 
things we have learned to care for. These we call useful or right, because they 
have not yet become enjoyable. 

Utility and right are therefore the aggressive or innovating forces in society, the 
one along the line of self-interest, the other in social relations. Beauty, on the 
other hand, is a conservative force in society. It is but the power which long- 
established utilities have won over our affections, a power which nature employs to 
perpetuate these utilities and commit us more thoroughly to them. Like all con-. 
servative forces, beauty and art, which is the service or cult of beauty, may become 
anuisance. ‘There are times when what is needed is to break away from old rela- 
tions and put up with new ones not yet to our taste. ‘chen, of. course, the old 
attachment is a hindrance. Aisthetic appreciation, too, may be of a very low 
order, as when a young man marries a girl merely because she is pretty, forgetting 
that these mere physical attractions no longer represent the most imperative require- 
ments. But when allowance is made for all the unwisdom associated with art, it 
still remains that aesthetic culture is an indispensable requirement for the main- 
tenance of any culture. There is not a religion, a government, or a social institu- 
tion of any kind which could maintain itself if it had not endeared itself to great 
masses of men, that is, become beautiful in their eyes. .The conscious activities, 
which we call art, are on the one hand a spontaneous expression of these feel- 
ings and on the other an effort to arouse them in others by giving them concrete 
expression. 

This explains the fact often noted that nenoce of progress and innovation have 
been unfavorable to art, (3) while static and unprogressive periods have seen the 
arts flourish. This is especially the case when a long period of progress reaches its 
culmination and society seems to grow ripe. Such a period of repose is often fol- 
lowed by a decline in the course of the vicissitudes of social evolution, but it is 
utterly unjust to attribute this decline as some have done to the arts themselves. 
Artis an expression of ripeness in culture, and in turn it is the chief instrument for 
preserving that ripeness. 

The same impulse, therefore, which leads us to work for progress, should lead 
us to protect the results of that progress by art, that is, by concrete excitants of 
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those feelings which insure the perpetuity of what has been won. 
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We, who live in 


a progressive age, must be on our guard against assuming that innovation and 


improvement are the only good things. 


Improvement and progress are only justi- 


fied when the hardships which they entail are compensated by a period of relative 
repose in which their achievements may be enjoyed. 

Education in esthetic appreciation is largely a matter of unconscious influence. 
The esthetic side of government expenditure reacts conspicuously upon the public 
taste, (4) while the quiet rivalry of home decoration exercises a quieter but far more 


persuasive influence. 


These things may not directly preserve life, but in the last 


resort it is such things that make it worth preserving. Definite instruction in art, 
either in the production of art or in its interpretation, plays and must ever play a 
subordinate part, but there is reason to believe that, especially in a civilization like 


our own, it might be profitably extended. 
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(1) Evolution in Art.—Art has also a physical 
and a physiological aspect, such as “‘ the questions 
of harmony of line and color, which lie at the root 
of all art.”? With Dr. Collier, we may leave these 
‘untouched, not because they are unimportant, 
but because not enough is known about them to 
make their discussion in the least profitable.’’— 
“* Evolution in Art,” by AlfredC. Haddon, p. 2. 

(2) Perversion of Instinct.—This is the true 
explanation of vice, immorality, sin, etc. The in- 
clinations which men feel to do wrong things are 
usually mere survivals (sometimes perversions) of 
instincts once innocent and useful, even essential 
to the preservation of the species, but now, owing 
to changed conditions usually connected with the 
development of human society, become useless or 
dangerous. The love for fighting is of this kind, 
as also many other gross instincts which will 
occur to all. 

And in turn this suggests the origin of duty or 
the moral instinct, as here described. Society has 
to protect itself against these marauding primitive 
instincts which have outlived their usefulness, 
and not being able at once to eliminate them, it 


has developed a vast system of subtle deterrents © 


and incentives to hold these other instincts in 
check. If the time ever comes when there are no 
unsocial instincts to guard against, there will be 
no need of duty, conscience and their kindred 
impulses and these in turn will tend to disappear. 
Such a condition of things in which life should 
move on spontaneously and harmoniously without 
any perverse instincts to overcome or disagreeable 
requirements to comply with would be the mil- 
lennium of which men so long have dreamed. 
Unfortunately there is no prospect of such a thing 
happening at present. 

(3) Hostility to Art.—The puritan movement 
in England and America, a distinctly revolu- 


tionary movement in many connections, was most 


unfavorable to art. While this hostility was based 
on scriptural grounds, the cause lay far deeper in 
a temper of mind which was little disposed to find 
pleasure in these symbols of a culture which was 
ripe and to the puritan mind well-nigh rotten. 

The same hostility to art characterized the 
French revolution and the years following it. 

The assumption that art and morals are funda- 
mentally at strife has acertain truth in it. Not 
that all beautiful things are wicked, but the 
things that are moral, that is, the things 
which have to be urged upon us on nioral 





grounds are things that are as yet not beautiful. 
to us. That is why we have to be urged to do 
them. 

Hence we may say that the moral and the es. 
thetic tempers are in their nature strongly con- 
trasted. The one urges us to rejoice in that which 
is enjoyable (not necessarily unwholesome, of 
course), while the other urges us to forego the 
enjoyable in behalf of unattractive good. So long 
as there is aclash between our inclinations and 
our interests, so long there will be partial conflict 
(not complete conflict, for many things are both 
beautiful and good) between our esthetic and 
our moral natures. But to jump to the conclusion 
that because there is such aconflict the one nature 
is bad and the other good is wholly unwarranted. 
Both are absolutely essential to the individual 
and to society. 

When the requirement is primarily one of ad- 
vance and reconstruction, the moral temper is 
the more necessary and it crowds, the aesthetic 
temper quite into the background. And when the 
need is rather that gains should be established 
and intrenched in popular feeling, then the 
zesthetic temper again becomes supreme. It can 
hardly be doubted that American culture just 
now stands sorely in need of esthetic develop- 
ment if it is to be protected from the inroads 
of the older and better ripened culture of 
Europe. 

(4) An Influence for the Perpetuity of Civili- 
zation.—Athens is a conspicuous example of a 
civilization perpetuated long beyond its natural 
term by the beauty of its public edifices and works 
of art. Long after it came under the power of 
Rome, it was the culture capital of the empire 
and a center from which emanated an esthetic in- 
fluence quite as important as that represented by 
Roman arms. The veneration in which it was 
held for its art and its philosophy more than once 
saved it from destruction, asin time of Sulla. The 
Bible reader will recall how large a part beauty 
played in the attachment which the Hebrews felt 
for Jerusalem. 

“Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised in 
the city of our God, in the mountain of His holi- 
ness. Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the 
city of the Great King. . . . If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning. Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if I remember thee not,—if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.” —Psalm 48, 12 and’ 
13, and 137, 5 and 6. 
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94, ‘THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL FACTOR. 


It was stated at the outset that no discussion of education could profitably restrict: 
itself to a consideration of the merely formal part of our educational system which 
is represented in the schools., Their importance when compared with the great 
body of educational agencies at work in society is far less than is usually supposed. 
Not that they are esteemed too highly, but the rest are esteemed too little. But 
while recognizing their subordinate place, we may profitably consider them a little 
more directly. 

The schools are probably the least social of all the agencies which make for edu-~ 

cation. ‘They are busied for the most part with problems of individual development 
which have little or nothing to do with society directly. The pupil acquires knowl- 
edge and develops faculties which fit him to hold his own in competition with other 
men in society, industry, etc., at least this is its purpose, a purpose which is often 
indifferently attained. (1) But this competition is a continuation under changed 
conditions of the old pre-social individual struggle, and the education that fits one 
for it, however useful it may be, is not social. This is not said as a criticism, but 
asa fact. We are now able to state clearly in what social education consists. 
_ ‘The most important thing certainly is what we may call sociability, or espret de 
corps. Schools seldom make any direct effort to encourage this sentiment. Gram- 
mar, geography, etc., can make no contribution to that end. Incidentally, however, 
they tend to effect this end. ‘They are usually irksome to the students, who are 
therefore impelled to organize in a sort of self-defense. Hence the origin of school- 
boy honor which displays itself in what seem to others most dishonorable attempts 
to shield offenders against school discipline. The teacher usually feels called upon 
to obstruct this development of the social temper, often with most disastrous results. 
to the social nature of the pupil. (2) Isis hardly too much to say that sociability 
or esprit de corps develops in the school only under ban of the school author- 
ities. ; 

The next element is organization, the essence of which is submission to author- 
ity. ‘This is certainly taught with school discipline. More effectually perhaps it 
grows up among the pupils on the playground. Napoleon at school, leading his 
forces to storm the snow-fort, was learning and teaching lessons quite as important 
for the future as any he learned within the school doors. Such activities need super- 
vison, but not repression. ‘The playground is neither the most dangerous nor the 
least valuable part of the school. 7 

The third element is individual efficiency in connections useful to society. This 
is not directly a social factor, but since the sum of individual efficiencies has much 
to do in creating social efficiency, it is an indirect factor of much importance. Opin- 
ions will differ as to how far our schools contribute to this end. Certainly not much 
can be claimed in this connection for some of the work done in our schools, which 
serves neither to develop valuable faculties nor to convey useful information. On 
the other hand, the various lines of manual and technical education which have of 
late become more prominent, have a demonstrated efficiency which warrants their 
extension far beyond their present limits. (3) Against these cases of varying utility 
must be offset others, unhappily not rare, in which individuals are trained in the 
ability to injure society. This is doubtless an unintended result, but it is tolerated 
with almost criminal carelessness. 

Finally, we have to consider ‘the influence of school education on beauty and 
eesthetic appreciation. ‘This involves two results, the production of beauty and the 
interpretation of beauty. All that side of education which aims at “ polite accom- 
plishments’’ is a production of beauty, that is, of something that men enjoy. The 
ability to sing and play, to write an artistic hand, to use elegant language, all these 
are accomplishments which tend to convert the individual into something of a work 
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of art and to advance his interests by making him an object of admiration to 
society. (4) 

On the other hand, many things are taught in schools for no other purpose than 
because they are or become a source of enjoyment to the pupil. (5) If these are 
neither useful nor yet a source of enjoyment which attach him to the common life 
they can not be called social, but this is seldom the case. Enjoyments shared by 
many area strong social bond between them, and few things can render more serv- 
ice to society than those lines of instruction which serve to generalize enjoyments 
and unify tastes. Unfortunately these are not characteristic of our schools in a 
high degree. 

We are therefore forced to the conclusion that the truly social element in our 
school education is slight and incidental, oftentimes even disparaged by the teacher 
whose authority it jeopardizes. It is doubtful whether this condition of things can 
be seriously modified, at least as regards our common schools. ‘The social manifes- 
tations which appear there are not such as pass easily into the larger allegiance to 
society which all must learn, and they inevitably hinder the teacher. A reduction 
in the irksomeness of school work will mitigate the evil but not make the school 


primarily an agency for social development. 


efforts to teach morals and patriotism. 


Not much isto be expected from direct 


So long as this is true we must not expect too much from our schools in the way 


of developing and maintaining society. 
petuate our civilization. 
beings. 


24. THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL FAC- 
TOR. 


(1) Improvement in American Schools. — 
American schools have improved so greatly since 
the writer’s school days, though the latter are not 
so very far back, that criticisms based on personal 
experience must be taken with allowance. But 
certainly very much of what was taught a few 
years ago stood in no perceptible relation to the 
welfare of the individual. It was defended as 
furnishing discipline, but in the light of our pres- 
ent knowledge of child psychology it is certain 
that it was mostly a discipline in patience, and the 
endurance of hardship. Asa matter of fact these 
branches were in the course largely as the result 
of accident, a mere reflection from adult studies 
and tastes, and because of our ignorance of the 
studies and methods really adapted to the educa- 
tion of children. These experiments in education 
were inevitable, and it is well we went at it as 
early as we did, but we shall sometimes look back 
onthe children who suffered it as a generation of 
martyrs. At the risk of rousing the opposition of 
many earnest teachers and friends of schools, the 
writer ventures the opinion that the schools in 
which the truly serviceable education comes from 
the play-ground rather than the teacher’s desk are 
still the rule rather than the exception. One may 
certainly say of the information acquired that the 
most of it acquires only an absolutely artificial 
lodgment in the mind, and that a child who 
should remember any considerable portion of it a 
year after examination would certainly excite ap- 
prehension on grounds of abnormality. The ques- 
tion of mental discipline is of course more 
important and perhaps more satisfactory. 

But to the writer at least there is ground of en- 
couragement. The far famed schools of Prussia 
are certainly worse. And we have made progress 








They may as easily disintegrate as per- 


It is not primarily in schools that we learn to be social 


since the days of Ichabod Crane, and are rapidly 
making more. If the children don’t give out we 
shall come out all right in a few generations more, 
and then school will minister to life instead of be- 
ing a burden upon it. 


(2) Leagues of Students.—It is always urged 
that the student who thus enters into league 
against school authority is engaging in a sort of 
rebellion against society, that he is committing an 
anti-social act. This is true, but it must be re- 
membered that he has not reached the point whert 
hecan perceive that larger relation which he is 
wronging. Hefeels a certain community of inter- 
est between himself and his fellow pupils and his 
social instincts (the most valuable element in his 
constitution) impel him to stand by his fellows 
even when he does not altogether approve their 
conduct. This is precisely what the members of 
every society must do. When, therefore, the 
teacher compels or incites him to ‘‘tell on” his 
fellows, he induces him to violate a social obliga- 
tion which he feels and to be true to another which 
he does not feel, a fact which necessarily counts 
for nothing as regards the integrity of his moral 
nature. It is true that the obligation which he 
betraysis a petty one, and the one which he obeys 
an important one, but that counts for nothing as 
compared with the factthat he has been false to the 
only social obligation which is real to him. The 
result can not but be disastrous. 

Of course the desirable thing for the teacher is 
to win the confidence of the pupils, that is, get 
himself initiated into their little society and guide 
and control its action. This is not always possi- 
ble but will be far more feasible when school work 
is adjusted to the psychological development of 
the pupil. 

(3) German Encroachment.—The serious en- 
croachment of Germany upon the foreign com- 
merce of England in the last few years has been 
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attributed to all manner of accidental differences 
between the two countries by writers who have 
had a thesis to prove. The thorough investiga- 
tions of an English commission appointed for that 
purpose seem to have established beyond doubt 
that it is the result of the technical schools re- 
cently established in the interest of certain indus- 
tries. ‘These are in the sharpest contrast with the 
old line educational system of Germany which 
still weighs upon the nation and travesties ‘‘child- 
hood’s happy hours.’? This education has not 
only proved most efficient in increasing the money 
making faculties, but by dealing with realities in- 
stead of names, and furnishing more vital incen- 
tives it has everywhere proved invaluable as a 
mental discipline. The old classical education (or 
something a little like it) has its place, but for the 
great mass of men there is no education so valua- 
ble, industrially, mentally ormorally, as that which 
gives dignity to their daily occupation and makes 
it a just source of pride and consciousness of 
achievement. 
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(4) Art Education.—Of course this is not all. 
Art education in a narrower sense has its place in 
the schools. There is much reason in the conten- 
tion that every one should learn to explain things 
when necessary by drawing as well as by writing. 
But in this connection drawing is an adjunct of the 
useful rather than of the fine arts, 

(5) National and Foreign Literatures.—The 
dead languages, literature, etc., are of this kind. 
The former are largely survivals of an earlier con- 
dition of things, in which these languages, at least 
Latin, had a utility, which they have now lost. 
The social value of these studies depends on their 
generality and thestrength ofthe hold which they 
take upon those who sharethem. A national lit- 
erature is a powerful social bond, because it is 
widely known and enjoyed, and is intimately asso- 
ciated with the national life. A foreign literature 
is less so, may even be a cause of alienation. A 
dead language and literature still less so, unless 
within the circle where it ismaintained in artificial 
vitality. 
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19. THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN EVOLUTION.—Various Forces. 
20. SOCIAL EDUCATION.—Important Factors in Development. 

21. EDUCATION IN MORALS. 

22. EDUCATION IN PATRIOTISM.—Necessity of the Work. 

23. AESTHETIC CULTURE.—Uses of the Beautiful. 

24.. THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL FACTOR.—Important Influences. 


QUESTIONS. 


19. In what way is education the most important? Of what is social man the product? 


What ts 


the most that society can accomplish with beings of perverted instincts aud obtuse sensibilities? How 


may the increase of these social defections be somewhat modified? 


depend? 


20. 7o what phases of education has the eighteenth century given great stimulus? 
necessary for the existence of popular governments? 


creeds? How can civilization continue to exist? 
him to serve himself independently of society? 
How may social education be divided? 

eA 


Why have educators been disappointed by the results of education upon morals? 


Upon what does social development 


What ts 
What important maxim ts a central truth in their 


What can you say of the various kinds of education? 
What ts the form which enables the individual to help himself by serving society? 
What fits him to serve himself at the expense of society? 


What 1s tt that fits 


What can 


you say of the relative morality of the educated and the uneducated classes? Does tt, therefore, follow 
that all education results in more or less moral benefit? In what wayisa greater portion of educational 


work defective? 
22. What is patriotism? 


From what educational features may we expect moral development? 
Why should tt be cultivated? 


Mention some methods by which the sen- 


timent may be fostered. Why is there danger that national interests may sometimes be disregarded? 
Why ts patriotism promoted by a wise study of tts intellectual problems? 


23. Are there any practical beneficial features arising from esthetic culture? 
Why are utility and right renovating forces in society? 


them. 


Mention some of 
Why ts beauty a conservative force in 


society? When ave improvement and progress justified? 
What can you say of the school as a social factor? Mention other important educational 


agences. 


pupils? 


What importancé do you assign to sociability? 
What can you say of individual efficiency in connections useful to society? 


What can you say of organtzation among 


SUBIECTS, FOR, SPECIAL. STUDY. 


Social factors in education. 
Moral Culture and its necessity. 


QRWN — 


Various educational forces tn the work of development. 


Various methods of fostering the sentiment of patriotism. 
The developing influence of the study of the beautiful. 
The development of social interests among pupils. 
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GAZETTEER AND GLOSSARY. 





Austin, John.—Born at Creeling Mill, Suffolk, 
March 7, 1790. Died at Weybridge, in Surrey, 
December, 1859. 

A noted English lawyer and writer on jurispru- 
dence, professor of jurisprudence at the University 
of London (University College) 1826-32. He wrote 
‘‘Province of Jurisprudence’ (1832), ‘‘ Lectures 
on Jurisprudence’’ (1861-63). 

Blackstone, Sir William.—Born at London, 
July 10, 1723. Died at London, February 14, 1780. 

A celebrated English jurist, appointed Vinerian 
professor of common law at Oxford in 1758 and 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in 1770. 
His chief work is ‘‘ Commentaries on the Laws of 
England” (1765-68). Hight editions appeared in 
the lifetime of the author, and for sixty years after 
his death they followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. Theseeditions were edited and annotated 
by Coleridge, Chitty, Christian and others. An 
American edition was printed in 1884. There are 
various adaptations of it for common use. 

Eliot, Charles William.—An American educa- 
tor, who was born at Boston, Mass., March 20, 
1834. He was graduated at Harvard in 1853; be- 
came professor of analytical chemistry in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1865, 
and was chosen president of Harvard College in 
1869, which position he still fills. 

He has published ‘‘ A Compendious Manual of 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis’’ (1874), and other 
works. 

Fawcett, Henry.—A noted English statesman 
and political economist, who was born at Salis- 
bury, England, August 26, 1833. He died at 
Cambridge, November 6, 1884. 

He was graduated B.A. at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1856. Studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, and was accidentally blinded September 
17, 1858. 

He became professor of political economy at 
Cambridge in 1863, a position which he retained 
until his death. 

In 1867 he married Miss Millicent Garrett, of 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, who, during the rest of his 
life, shared his political and intellectual work. 

He was Liberal member of Parliament for 
Brighton in 1865-74, and for Hackney 1874-84. 

In 1880 he became postmaster-general in Glad- 
stone’s government, and introduced numerous 
reforms in the postal service, of which the most 
important was the parcel’s post of 1882. 

He published a ‘‘ Manual of Political Kconomy”’ 
(1863), ‘‘Mr. Hare’s Reform Bill Simplified and 
Explained” (1860), ‘‘The Leading Clauses of a 
New Reform Bill’? (1860), ‘‘ The Economic Position 
of the British Laborer” (1865), ‘‘ Pauperism ; Its 
Causes and Remedies’’ (1871), ‘‘ Essays and Lec- 
tures on Social and Political Subjects’’ (1872). 
This work includes also eight essays by Mrs. 
Fawcett. 

He was also the author of ‘‘Speeches on Some 
Current Political Questions’’ (1873), ‘‘ Free Trade 
and Protection”’ (1878), ‘(Indian Finance”’ (1880), 
‘State Socialism and the Nationalisation of Land”’ 
(1883) and ‘‘Labor and Wages’’ in 1884, the year 
of his death. 








Gardiner, Samuel Rawson.—Born 1829. Aw 
English Historian. His works’ include a history 
of the Stuart period, ‘‘from the Ascension of James 
I, to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke”’ (1863), 
‘* Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage’? (1869), 
‘‘The Thirty Years War”’ (1874), ‘‘ England under 
the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I.’’ (1875), 
‘‘Personal Government of Charles I.’’ (1877), 
‘‘Outlines of English History”’ (1881), ‘‘ Fall of the 
Monarchy of Charles I.’’ (1882). ‘‘ History of the 
Great Civil War’’ (1886). and other works. 

King Lear.—A tragedy, by Shakespeare, writ- 
ten in 1605 and published in 1608. ‘‘King Lear”? 
was probably on the stage when the old play of 
Leir, on which it was founded, was published. 
The latter is not tragical, and ends happily. 
Probably Stafford, the publisher, intended to pass 
this old play off as Shakespeare’s. It was pub- 
lished as ‘“‘The True Chronicle History of King 
Leir and his Three Daughters, &c., as it hath been 
in divers and sundry places lately acted.”’ 

Shakespeare’s play was published as ‘Mr. 
William Shakspere, 77s True Chronicle History,’’ 
etc. The capital ‘‘A/zs” is thought by Fleay to be 
intended to distinguish it from the older play. 

Tate adapted Shakespeare’s play in 1681, and 
Garrick produced ‘‘King, with Restorations from 
Shakspeare,’’ in 1756. 

The story of Lear was originally told by Geof-_ 
frey, of Monmouth, and is to be found in Laya- 
mon’s ‘‘Brut’’ and the ‘‘Gesta Romanarum.’* 
Holinshed repeats it, and Spencer gives it in the 
second book of the ‘‘ Faerie Queen.”’ 

Pollock, Sir Frederick.—Born September 23, 
1783. Died August 23, 1870. An English jurist. 
He was attorney-general in 1834-35 and 1841-44. 

Scott, Sir Walter.—Born at Edinburgh, August 
15,1771. Died at Abbottsford September 21, 1832. 
A famous Scottish novelist and poet. He was a 
son of Walter Scott, a writer to the signet, and 
Anne Rutherford of Edinburgh. He became lame 
in infancy. In 1779 he was sent to Edinburgh 
high school and later studied at the university 
and read for the bar. He was admitted member 
of the Faculty of Advocates in 1792, and in 
1799 was made sheriff of Selkirkshire and in 1806 
one of the clerks of the session. In 1797 he mar- 
ried Miss Charpentier (or Carpenter), daughter of 
a French refugee. 

Becoming interested in the new German roman- 
tic literature in 1788, he published translations 
of Burger’s ballads in 1796, and in 1799 a transla- 
tion of some of Goethe’s works. His first pub- 
lished poem was ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in 
1805. This was followed by ‘‘Marmion,”’ ‘‘The 
Lady of the Lake,” ‘‘The Vision of Don Broder- 
ick,’’ ‘‘Rokeby,”’ ‘The Bridal of Trierman,”’ and 
other works. 

Tennyson, Alfred (first Lord Tennyson).—The 
well-known English poet-laureate. He was born 
at Somersby, Lincolnshire, August 6, 1809, and died 
at Aldworth House, near Haslemere, Surrey, Octo- 
ber 6, 1892. 

He was the son of George Clayton Tennyson, 
vicar of Great Grimsby and rector of Somersby 
and Enderby. 














hE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
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of the same class depends chiefly upon in- 
dividual industry and thrift; but the distri- 
bution of wealth between classes, inasmuch as 
industry and thrift are distributed among them 
all, is largely dependent upon public policy. John 
Stuart Mill did not seriously overstate the case when 
he declared that the distribution of wealth is ‘“‘a 
matter of human institution solely.’? The power of 
public action upon the production of wealth is as 
nothing to the power of public action regarding its 
distribution. Public action as such cannot create 
wealth, but it can transfer legal ownership from 
-one class to another with almost unlimited power. 
For this reason all the historical struggles, in so 
far as they have been based on economic issues, 
have been struggles in regard to the distribution 
of wealth and not in regard to its production. 
Any policy which promises to increase the produc- 
tion of wealth has always been welcomed by all, 
unless it threatened the vested interests of some 
powerful class. Any policy that promised to 
lessen the production of wealth has always been 
resisted by all unless it protected the interests of 
some powerful class. Wherever there has been an 
economic struggle, therefore—and most of the 
great struggles for the past two centuries have 
been economic—somie question as to the distribu- 
tion of wealth has been the cause of the conflict. 
The first question of historical interest in regard 
to this distribution of wgalth is whether upon 
the whole the economic condition of different 
classes is approaching equality, or whether the 
separation of classses is widening. This question 
cannot be answered by any generalization which 
covers every age. There have been periods—such 
as that which saw the overthrow of slavery in the 
South—when the condition of rich and poor rap- 
idly approached toward equality. But when we 
make a generalization to cover the entire past it is 
self-evident that there has been a growth of in- 
equality since the days ‘‘when Adam delved and 
Eve span.’? Attempts have been made to show 
that under the modern industrial system the tend- 
ency towards inequality has been corrected; but 
history does not bear out this contention. The 
first reliable statistics that we have regarding the 
distribution of property are those of the Canton of 
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Basle, where a property-tax such as we have in 
America was levied in 1429 and is levied again to- 
day. Changing the money used in 1429, so as to 
correspond with the prices of to-day, two-thirds of 
the citizens of Basle at that early period had less 
than $600 (three thousand francs). At the pres- 
ent day also two-thirds of the citizens have less 
than $600. But here the similarity ends. At 
the earlier period these small holdings aggre- 
gated seven per cent of the property. At the 
present period they aggregate barely one per cent. 
At the other extreme of society holdings above 
$20,000 formerly aggregated but thirty-three per 
‘cent of the total property, while at the present 
time they aggregate eighty-three per cent, and 
holdings above $100,000, of which formerly there 
were none, now aggregate sixty per cent of the 
total property. The poorer classes, therefore, have 
remained about where they were four and a half 
centuries ago, while the wealth of the richer classes 
has enormously increased. 

What has taken place in Switzerland has also 
taken place in England; but here the situation 
has become worse, inasmuch as the middle classes 
have not held their own in regard to the owner- 
ship of property. The reliable English statistics 
which we have, however, relate only to land own- 
ership, and there of course the situation has been 
aggravated by the rule of primogeniture. The set- 
tling of real estate upon the older son has neces- 
sarily kept the number of land owners from 
increasing with the population. Here the earliest 
reliablestatistics that we have are those of Gregory. 
King for the year 1688—the year of the great 
Revolution. Gregory King’s tables, as Prothero 
justly remarks concerning them, bring out the 
fact that ‘‘whatever allowance is made for errors, 
the contrast is startling enough” between the 
England in which “three-fifths of the agricultur- 
ists enjoyed proprietary interest in the soil,” and 
the England of to-day in which four-fifths of the 
agriculturists are hired laborers. 

A part of this transitionin England was not due 
to the law of primogeniture that is still operative, 
but to the burdens laid upon the middle and 
poorer classes during the long period of foreign 





warfare during the reign of George III. (1760 to 
1820). During this period the war taxes (which 
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exceeded one-third the laborers’ wages) and the 
war debt which came to aggregate a thousand dol- 
lars for every family, fearfully depressed the posi- 
tion of the middle classes, while the very rich who 
profited by the high price of grain caused by the 
war taxes, and the high rate of interest caused by 
the war debt, found themselves much richer at the 
close of the war than at the beginning. This wasa 
period during which, not only the rich grew 
richer, but also the poor grew poorer. Since its 
conclusion the poorer classes have made some 
gains, but the inheritance tax statistics show that 
the gains of the richer classes have been far 
greater. The wealth of families worth less than 
#5,000 barely doubled between 1838 and 1891, 
while the wealth of families worth over $50,000 
increased nearly fourfold; and the wealth of those 
worth over a half a million dollars increased nearly 
sixfold. Three-quarters of the families in Eng- 
land own no property at all. 

In our own country the distribution of wealth 
has from the beginning been far wider and better 
than in England. The picture that Travelyan 
gives of the Northern States, at the outbreak 
of our Revolution indicates that nearly every 
family was independent in the sense of possess- 
ing the home in which it lived or the farm 
from which it gained its livelihood. His picture 
may be somewhat idyllic, but there is no doubt 
that our Revolution was an uprising of the 
middle classes in this country against the govern- 
ment of an aristocracy in England supported by 
the small aristocracy in our own country. There 
are no statistics by which the distribution of 
wealth at that period can be accurately compared 
with the distribution of wealth at the present day. 
Even when we get to the middle of the present 
century these statistical comparisons, based upon 
the records of the Probate Courts, are likely: to 
lead into error unless it is recalled that at this 
period nearly all our families were farmers, and 
that farmers then, even more than now, did not 
have recourse to the Probate Courts, when prop- 
erty passed from parents to children. However, 
the comparison of the records indicates that in the 
farming districts the distribution of property has 
not sensibly changed during the last half century. 
The separation of classes has come chiefly through 
the building up of great fortunes inthe city. That 
which is of the greatest interest regarding the dis- 
tribution of wealth at the middle of the century is 
the contrast between the condition at the North 
and that at the South. The census of 1850 pre- 
sented a most instructive table regarding the own- 
ership of rea] estate in certain selected counties in 
seven different States. In a condensed form it 


Tan: 
P : Owning Owning ae 
Counties in Sia ites Under $5,000 to pei 
$3,000 $50,000. Over 
_Free States... 98,534 11,911 11,274 645 2 
Slave States. .299,694 11,404 8,642 2,560 202 


In other words there were relatively three times 
as many property owners in the Northern States 
as in the Southern, but the Southern States had 
thirty-three times as many families whose real 
estate was worth over $50,000. In short, the aris- 
tocracy of the country was practically confined to 
the South, and the Civil War was a struggle of the 
middle-classes of the North against the aristocracy 
and their dependents at the South. 

Since the Civil War the distribution of property 
in this country has changed most violently from 
that which preceded it. At the present day the 
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South is the region in which the aristocracy has 
the least power and the middle classes the great- 
est. More than four-fifths of the white families. 
in the South at the present day pay direct taxes 
upon their property, and there are very few fami- 
lies who own large amounts. The distribution of 
property in the South has become vastly wider 
and better. Even the negroes, who themselves 
were property before the Civil War, are now as a 
rule tax payers upon small amounts. One-fifth of 
them nearly are the owners of their farms and 
homes; and the negroes of the whole State of 
Georgia average about $100 of taxable property 
for every family. In the North, however, where 
the great cities have grown up, whose industries. 
were favored by the tariff policy, the financial 
policy, and the railroad policy pursued, the 
wealth of the rural districts—which is in posses- 
sion of the middle classes—has grown relatively 
less, while the wealth of the cities—which is chiefly 
in the possession of the rich—has grown relatively 
greater; and thus a wide separation of classes has. 
taken place. 

During the last few years there have been sev- 
eral investigations which make possible an accu- 
rate statement of the present distribution of 
property in our Northern States, and a fairly ac- 
curate estimate for the country at large. 

In Massachusetts, the probate records, when the 
estate is accompanied by an inventory, have been 
carefully summarized by the State Bureau of La- 
bor; and a similar investigation has been made by 
the State Bureau in Maryland. In New York 
State the law requires that every estate that. 
passes through the probate courts shall be accom- 
panied by an inventory, and therefore, except in 
the rural districts, the New York Probate Court 
records, cover practically all the property that is 
inherited. In the cities the concentration of 
property which these records show is extremely 
great. In New York City, for example—though 
New York is the center of savings banks and no. 
savings bank account can be transferred from 
parent to child without passing through the Pro- 
bate Court—only one man in four who dies leaves. 
any property whatever. The record for the two 
years ending September, 1894, shows that three- 
quarters of the families who own anything—the 
entire mass possessing less than $5,000—held only 
four percent of the aggregate wealth; while the 
class possessing over $50,000—though it numbered 
but four per cent of the property holders—held 
over eighty per cent of the wealth. In the rural 
counties, however, the situation is incomparably 
better. There nearly three-quarters of the fami- 
lies own registered property, and those owning 
less than $5,000 own nearly forty per cent of all, 
instead of four per cent as in the city; and those 
owning more than $50,000 worth hold less than 
twenty per cent instead of eighty. The rural dis- 
tricts, therefore, are the strongholds of the mid- 
dle classes. ~The wealth of the rural districts is. 
synonymous with the independence, comfort, cul- 
ture and character of the great body of the people; 
while all the wealth of the great cities, though it 
is more than twice as great for the average family, 
is synonymous with the power and luxury of a 
few, coupled with thedependence and penury of 
the many. 

When we take city and country together the 
distribution of property for the nation at large, as 
indicated by the Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
New York Probate Court returns. stands approxi- 
mately as follows? 
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Aggregate Average 

Estates. Number. Wealth. Wealth. 
$50,000 and over.. 125,000 $33,000,000,000 $264,000 
$50,000 to $5,000..1,375,000 23,000,000,000 16,000 
$5,000, to $500...5,500,000 8,200,000, 000 1,500 
Under $500....... 5,500,000 800,000,000 150 














$12,500,000 $65,000,000,000 $52,000 

Briefly, therefore, while less than half of the 
families in America are property holders, never- 
theless one-eighth of them hold seven times as 
much property as the remaining seven-eighths; 
and the richest one per cent of the families holds 
more property than the remaining ninety-nine. 

The distribution of incomes, whether in Europe 
or here, is, of course much wider than the distri- 
bution of property, since the propertyless have 
income from their labor. Even as regards incomes, 
however, the income tax returns for European 
countries shows a great concentration of wealth. 
The most accurate returns are those furnished in 
Switzerland andin England. In Switzerland the 
statistics of the city of Basle are again especially 
valuable, because the taxes which each citizen 
pays on his income from property and on his in- 
come from personal services are grouped together. 
The returns show that the wealthiest ten per cent 
of the families have an income half again as large 
as the remaining ninety per cent. In England 
the wealthiest ten per cent hold the same relative 
place as in Switzerland. But in England the very 
rich are a much more important class. The rich- 
est one per cent receives more than one-third of 
the income of the nation. The aggregate income 
of this one per cent at the top of society exceeds 
that of the eighty per cent at the bottom. 

In our own country our richest class is not 
nearly so rich asin England. We have, however, 
a great middle class; and even our working 
classes, except at the South, are far better workmen 
than those in England and receive propor- 
tionately higher wages. In reckoning the distribu- 
tion of wealth in this country we are obliged to 
rely largely upon the wage statistics collected by 
the various Bureaus of Labor, the rent statistics for 
the city of Boston collected by the Massachusetts 
Bureau, and the returns from property indicated 
by the statistics of interest rates on mortgages 
presented in the last national census. The rent 
statistics for the City of Boston are perhaps the 
most convincing of these to the general reader who 
dislikes detailed estimates. In Boston the houses 
assessed at less than $5,000 number 36,000, and 
their aggregate assessment is $91,000,000. Houses 
assessed between $5,000 and $15,000, number 
14,000, and have an aggregate assessed value of 
$112,000,000. The houses assessed at over $15,000 
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number 5,000 and have an aggregate assessed value 
of $153,000,000. In other words, less than one- 
tenth of the houses have over 40 per cent of the 
aggregate value, and a far greater value than the 
poorer seven-tenths, Inasmuch as the finest 
houses as a rule are those occupied by a single 
family, while the poorer houses include nearly all 
the tenements, and inasmuch as the poorer people 
everywhere pay a larger per cent of their income 
for rent than do the rich, the Boston statistics. 
make clear that ten per cent of the families have 
a larger income than the remaining ninety per 
cent, and about double the income of the poorest 
seventy percent. For the nation at large, how- 
ever, this concentration of income is not so great. 
In the rural districts the incomes above three or 
four thousand dollars, such as ten per cent of the 
families in Boston enjoy, are so few in number that 
they amount to nothing. The great bulk of the 
incomes belong to people in medium circum- 
stances. Were it not that the incomes in the rural 
districts are so small relatively, America would 
still show a sharp contrast to any of the countries. 
of Europe. Even as it is, the situation here is 
better than abroad and the table for the nation 
stands approximately as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES 1890. 


Income Income 
Family Number of from from Aggregate 
Income. Families. Property. Labor. Income. 


$5000 and on. $200,000 $2,410,000,000 $700,000,000 $3,110,000,000: 
$5000 to $1200.1,300,000 1,330,000,000 1,560,000,000 2,890,000,000- 
Under $1200.11.000,000 600,000,000 4,200,000,000 4,800,000,000: 


12,500,000 $4,340,000,000 $6,460, 000,000 $10,800,000,000- 


The further division of incomes among the 
eleven million families with less than $1,200 a 
year can not be figured with precision, but it is. 
safe to say that the poorer 5,500,000 receive much 
less than the better-to-do 5,500,000—or hardly 
more than 2,000,000,000. Similarly at the top of 
society it is safe to say that the over 125,000 
families with over $50,000 worth of property, re- 
ceive nearly the whole income the richest class. 
from property and more than half of its increase 
from labor. In other words, the wealthiest 125,- 
000 families have an aggregate increase exceeding 
$2,500,000,000. We may, therefore, with an ap- 
proximation of accuracy present a single table for 
the distribution of both property and incomes in 
the United States, which runs as follows: 


Number of 

Families. Property. Income, 
125,000 $33,000,000,000 $2,500,000,000: 

23,000,000,000 —3,500,060,000- 

8,200,000,000 2,800,000,000 
800,000,000 2,000,000,000 


The wealthy classes... 
The well-to-do classes 1,375,000 
The middle classes.... 5,500,000 
The poorer classes.... 5,500,000 


12,500,000 $65,000,000,000 $10,800,000,000 
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AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


Pacific Coast Office of the University Asso- 
ciation.—During the latter part of 1898 1t became 
apparent that a change in the management of this 
office was necessary owing to the failing health of 
Mr. Geo. B. Allen, who had for the past two years 
so faithfully represented the Association as Pacific 
‘Coast Secretary. Mr. E. C. Newell, who filled 
that office during the years of 1895 and 1896, and 
whose interest in the work has never ceased, was 
induced to again take charge. Associated with 
him is Rev. S. H. Weller, D.D., so long actively 
engaged as organizer in the Los Angeles District, 
and who planned and carried to a successful con- 
‘clusion in September, 1897, the Southern Califor- 
nia University Association Assembly at Santa 
Monica. Mr. Allen will continue in the work as 
organizer, devoting as much time as his health 
will permit. 

Desiring a more central location, it was decided 
to move the office to the Mills Building, the 
finest office building in San Francisco. Here, with 
congenial surroundings and an efficient corps of 
-assistants, the new secretary hopes to largely 
increase the membership during the coming 
year. 

Mr. Newell will be pleased to see all members 
who may visit San Francisco. All correspondence 
for California, Oregon and Washington should be 
addressed to him. 

Dr. Weller is now organizing Sacramento on the 
course in Economics and is meeting with much 
‘success. A strong Center comprising representa- 
tive business men has been organized in the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Record Union of Sac- 
ramento publishes several articles relating to the 
work and says: ‘‘There wasan enthusiastic meeting 
of the University Association class at the Chamber 
of Commerce last night. President Frank Miller of 
the National Bank of D.O. Mills & Co. was chosen 
to act as monitor, and every member of the class 
took part in the discussion that followed.” 

A Center of eighteen members has also been 
organized among the employés of Weinstock, 
Lubin & Co, of Sacramento, with Mr. Weinstock as 
leader. This is an idea which we especially com- 
mend to corporations and large employers of 
labor. The man who gathers his employés 
around him and in a friendly and impartial man- 
ner discusses industrial problems with them, will 
be little troubled with strikes and discord. Mr. 

Weinstock referring to this organization said: 
‘Those who have joined the class had not pre- 
viously studied economics ard social science, but 
they are much interested in the problems pres- 
ented, especially as the able professors of the 
various universities in charge of the matter give 
all sides of every question in a spirit of fairness.” 

Professor H. H. Powers, late of the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, who is contributing the 
instructive articles on Sociology to the present 
volume, is also contributing a series of articles on 
Wealth and Welfare to the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Professor 
Lester F. Ward, the Nestor of American Sociolo- 
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| gists, describes these articles of Professor Powers 
as brilliant papers. 

La Porte, Ind.—-La Porte is one of the cities 
added to the list of Indiana Centers during the 
past month. The work has been taken up with 
enthusiasm and we predict for the organization 


success. The following program of lectures has 

been arranged: 

‘‘The Progress of Cooperation.’’—Rev. E. D. 
Daniels. 

‘““ Domestic Service.’’—Rev. Martilla Cox. 





‘‘Direct Legislation: Initiative and Referendum.” 
—Herbert Cox. 

“« Sociology in Fiction.’”’—Mrs. Louise M. Wood. 

‘Monopolies: Why are they Inevitable?” —Reuben 
H. Hartley, M.A. 

‘‘Production and Consumption.’’—Lieut. Gov. M. 
Bryce. 

‘“‘Kducation, a Factor in the Industrial World.’?— 
Prof. John A. Wood. 

“The Laborer’s Ideal.”—Prof. I. N. Warren. 

‘‘Industrial Fraternalism.’’—Rev. C. H. Wheeler. 

‘*The Church and the Social Problem.’’— Rev. 
Frank A. Morgan. 

Helena, Mont.—Helena is also keeping step 
with the march of progress. A good organization 
has been perfected there by Mrs. M. C. Green, 
which is increasing in membership. Prof. N. H. 
Johnson is President and Mr. T. S. Hogan, Sec- 
retary. 

Marion, Ohio.—One of the strongest Ohio 
Centers recently organized is at Marion. Excel- 
lent meetings have been held and reports show 
increasing interest. The officers are, Mr. E. B. 
Durfee, -Pres... Mr. -M. B.. Chase, sleader a Rey. 
W. E. Thomas, Vice-pres.; Rev. N. K. Guthery, 
Sec.; Rev. C. E. Sawyer, Treas. 

The Marion Daily Mirror speaking of the 
course states: ‘It developes a knowledge of those 
things which are ever confronting the public man 
and bears upon the burning problems of the day. 
Discovering new forms and new truths as it does, 
it better prepares a man to cope with the issues 
of the times.’’ 

Terre Haute, Ind.—The success of the work of 
the large center at Terre Haute has been most 
gratifying. The lectures have been largely at- 
tended and are attracting much attention. We 
clip the following extracts from the 7erre Haute 
Gazette: ‘‘The auditorium ‘with the Sunday 
school room of the First Methodist church was 
crowded last night to hear Eugene V. Debs deliver 
his lecture on ‘‘The Trend of Our Present Indus- 
trial System.’’ 

‘Mr. Debs, when introduced, was greeted with 
loud applause, which broke out at frequent inter- 
vals in the course of his address.”’ 

Profitable Employment.—The University As- 
sociation will engage a few more gentlemen of 
ability to organize Centers on this course. Law- 
yers, ministers, college graduates, and those espe- 
cially interested in Economic subjects preferred. 
Liberal pay for services. Address to 916 Associa- 
tion Building, Chicago. 
















































































THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH AND SOME CURRENT 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS (Continued.) 


BY 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


TED ANTERESTS- 


=3)E have in our survey of industrial society already discussed briefly, vested 
ei) interests. Vested interests, it will be recalled, are pecuniary interests 
which are legally recognized to be such that they cannot be impaired by 
public action without indemnification. As a rule vested interests arise 
through property and contract, and it may be questioned whether Amer- 
ican law has ever clearly recognized vested interests which could not be traced back 
to the one or the other. Feudalism gave rise to vested interests resting back on 
ancient custom; e.g., the exclusive right of a feudal lord to maintain a mill within 
a certain section of a country with the corresponding obligation on the part of the 
residents in this section to have their grain ground in the lord’s mill. Analagous 
would be the claim of astreet-car or gas company to an exclusive right to furnish 
transportation or light of a certain sort, although in the latter case, charter rights 
would usually be urged as the basis of the right, and it would be claimed that the 
charter rights carried with them a contract expressed or implied. This illustration, 
however, shows that under changed names the claims of exclusive privileges char- 
acteristic of feudalism still persist among us. Exclusive privileges have in our own 
life-time been granted to a few which are proving far more prolific in wealth than 
anything attained by feudalism even in its wildest dreams. 

But workingmen have claimed vested interests in special skill or in some partic- 
ular employment, out of which changes and improvements have thrown them. 
Extremely rare has been the legal recognition of any such claim on the part of 
workingmen, but Professor Commons in his able article on the ‘‘ Right to Work”? * 
gives an illustration of one remarkable case of such recognition in Massachusetts. 
Older countries have recognized vested interests in offices, both public and private, 
and have indemnified those who have lost their salaries through social changes. 

Vested interests in businesses are often urged and often called in question. In 
England it is claimed by owners of businesses which include the retail traffic in 
intoxicating beverages, that they have vested interests, and this claim appears to be 
generally admitted by English statesmen and politicians; so that plans for a 
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diminution in the number of places where such traffic is carried on usually carry 
with them compensation to those deprived of the right to engage in the traffic. 

We may say that whenever social changes of moment occur, vested interests are 
sure to be urged as ground for compensation for those who lose thereby; and the im- 
pression produced by claims based on alleged vested interests will be in Ponee 
to the power of the economic class urging these claims. 

What significance has this for the distribution of wealth? Very great. An ex- 
tensive recognition of vested interests tends to preserve the. advantages acquired by 
individuals or a class of individuals. Such recognition means corresponding secu- 
rity for those who have well-established privileges, so that changes brought about 
to promote the general welfare may not rest with special severity upon a few. 

Mr. Henry George and some other radical reformers look askance upon the idea 
of vested interests in those forms of private property which they wish abolished. 
Mr. George, for example, says that private property in land is injurious and ought 
never to have been established, in fact, could not have been righteously established; 
and because he deems it not to rest upon an ethically right basis, he would refuse 
recognition of the right of private owners to indemnity. But of private property 
in land, even granting his main contention, we may say, as of slavery formerly, 
that society as a whole must bear the responsibility and not any one class of society. 
And what infinite pain and social disaster did England spare herself by her policy 
of indemnifying the slave-owner when the slaves in her West Indian possessions 
were emancipated ! 

No other land carries the idea of vested interests so far as England, while on the 
other hand she has a far less rigid view of contract. Changes may be made, con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding, but the individuals who suffer loss must be 
indemnified. This general line of policy, viz., a liberal view of contracts with a 
far-reaching and generous recognition of vested interests, gives us a maximum of 
change with a minimum of social disturbance and individual suffering. 

* In their remarkable book, ‘‘ Industrial Democracy,’’ Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 
discussed the claims of skilled workers to a vested interest in their special advan- 
tages, and they recognize frankly the difficulties which stand in the way of making 
good to the workers, losses incurred in and on account of social progress. They look 
with more favor upon a national minimum for all workers as explained in the accom- 
panying quotation. (1) 

As to paying for property and rights acquired with recognition of the claims of 
vested interests, it may be said that a well-devised system of taxation spreads the 
burden over society as a whole; and if extensive changes are to be made, the taxa- 
tion of gifts, bequests and inheritances suggests itself as the best method for diffusion 
of the burdens involved. 
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should be made between town and country; and 
whether the standard should be fixed by national 


(1) National Minimum.—The object of the Na- 
tional Minimum being to secure the community 
against the evils of “industrial parasitism, the 
minimum wage for a man or a woman respectively 
would be determined by practical inquiry as to 
the cost of the food, clothing, and shelter physi- 
ologically necessary, according to national habit 
and custom, to prevent. bodily ‘deterioration. Such 
a minimum would therefore be low, and though 
its establishment would be welcomed as a boon 
by the unskilled workers in the unregulated 
trades, it would not at at all correspond with the 
conception of a ‘‘Living Wage”? formed by the 
Cotton Operatives or the Coalminers. It would 
be a matter for careful consideration what relation 
the National Minimum for adult men should bear 
to that for adult women; what differences, if any, 


authority (like the hours of labor for young per- 
sons and women), or by local authority (like the 
educational qualification for child-labor). 

To those not practically acquainted with the or- 
ganization of English industry and Government 
administration, the idea will seem impracticable. 
But, asa matter of fact, the authoritative settle- 
ment of a minimum wage is already daily under- 
taken. Every local governing body throughout 
the country has to decide under the criticism of 
public opinion what wage it will pay to its lowest 
grade of laborers. It can hire them at any price, 
even at a shilling a day; but what happens in 
practice is that the officer in charge fixes such a 
wage as he believes he can permanently get good 
enough work for. In the same way the national 
Government, which is by far the largest employer 
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of laborin the country, does not take the cheapest 
laborers it can get, at the lowest price for which 
they will offer themselves, but deliberately settles 
its own minimum wage for each department. 

During the last few years this systematic deter- 
mination of the rate to be paid for Government 
labor, which must have existed since the days of 
Pepys; has been more and more consciously based 
upon what we have called the Doctrine of a Liv- 
ing Wage. Thus the Admiralty is now constantly 
taking evidence, either through the Labor De- 
partment or through its own officials, as to the 
cost of living in different localities, so as to adjust 
its laborers’ wages to the expense of their subsist- 
ence. And in our local governing bodies we see 
the committees, under the pressure of public 
opinion, every day substituting a deliberately set- 
tled minimum for the haphazard decisions of the 
officials of the several departments. 

What is not so generally recognized is that ex- 
actly the same change is taking place in private 
enterprise. The great captainsof industry, inter- 
ested in the permanent efficiency of their estab- 
lishments, have long adopted the practice of 
deliberately fixing the minimum wage to be paid 
to the lowest class of unskilled laborers, according 
to their own view of what the laborers can live on, 
instead of letting out their work to sub-contract- 
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ors, whose only object is toexact the utmost ex- 
ertion for the lowest price. A railway company 
never dreams of putting its situations out to ten- 
der, and engaging the man who offers to come at 
the lowest wage: what happens is that the rate of 
pay of porters and shunters is deliberately fixed 
in advance. Andit is a marked feature of the last 
ten years that the settlement of this minimum has 
been, in some of the greatest industries, taken 
out of the hands of the individual employer, and 
arrived at by an arbitrator. 

The assumption that the wages of the lowest 
grade of labor must at any rate be enough to main- 
tain the laborer in industrial efficiency is, in fact, 
accepted by both parties, so that the task of the 
arbitrator is comparatively easy. Lord James, for 
instance, has lately fixed, with universal accept- 
ance, a minimum wage for all the lowlier grades 
of labor employed by the North Eastern Railway 
Company. Indeed, the fixing of a minimum wage 
on physiological grounds is a less complicated 
matter, and one demanding less technological 
knowledge than the fixing of a minimum of sani- 
tation; and it interferes far less with the day-by- 
day management of industry, or its productivity, 
than any fixing of the hours of labor, whether of 
women or men.— ‘‘/udustrial Democracy,’ by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, pp. 774-777. 


When we discuss personal conditions and distribution we are reminded of the 


old formula which, as Thucydides said, was revealed by the course of human history; 
viz.,. A causes B and B causes A. We have to do with continual action and 
reaction. ‘The distribution of wealth is one of the chief causes determining personal 
conditions, but on the other hand personal conditions 
bring about the distribution of wealth. 

Our study must be historical. Slavery is a term 
describing the personal condition of the mass of toilers 
throughout a great proportion of human history. 
What does slavery mean for distribution? It signi- 
fies that the slave has subsistence according to an 
accepted standard, modified more or less by the hu- 
manity of his own master, and that the residue of his 
earling accrues to his owner. Slavery gives us a 
simple order of distribution. We have product minus 
subsistence of the workers, equals the share of their 
owners, and this share ordinarily includes returns to 
land and to such primitive forms of capital wealth 
as are employed in slave production. Distribution is 
brought about by the authority conveyed by a particu- 
lar order of private property. Custom modifies generally the harshness of slavery. 
The peculium of the Roman slave illustrates this. The peculium was property 
which humane custom allowed slaves to accumulate, and while it did not have 
adequate legal protection, it seems generally to have been respected. It thus hap- 
pened at times that one slave would own another slave as part of his peculium. 
Holidays and gifts often helped make the lot of our own slaves before the Civil 
War so happy a one that frequently the older negroes will tell us that they have 
never been so happy “since freedom.’ 
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In all justice? too, we must in considering this order of distribution take into 
account the services rendered by the slave-owners in the organization and manage- 
meut of industry, and if we compare the results of this order with the poverty of 
inferior sorts of men left without the guidance of superior intelligence and firm 
wills, we shall not be inclined to estimate these services lightly. 

It would be interesting to discuss the effects of caste upon distribution did space 
permit, but it does not; and we must pass on the conditions of serfdoin and half 
freedom. We have in all these half-free forms an improvement in distribution. 
The lord bears a large measure of responsibility for the welfare of his dependents 
and these in turn have narrower limits placed upon their obligations to toil for their 
superiors. Sometimes the feudal dependent is obliged to render a fixed number of 
days work to his lord or to pay him a definite quantity of produce from the land 
he tills, and enjoys for himself what he produces in excess of his obligations. | This 
is a long step toward freedom and always leads to personal freedom sooner or 
later. 

We understand by personal freedom that reciprocal conditions are governed by 
contract ; and all that has been said about contract must be borne in mind in this 
connection. What iscalled personal freedom means a thousand and one different 
things according to circumstances, and the sort of distribution brought about will 
depend first upon the economic strength of the contracting parties and second upon 
the conditions which surround contract. 

During the Middle Ages and up to the War of the French Revolution, European 
artisans and mechanics quite generally regulated their conditions by contracts, 
expressed and implied, and these contracts determined their share in the annual 
income of society. These contracts were, however, themselves subjected to many 
regulations. ‘Thus we find in the last century in England, laws of settlement which 
made it extremely difficult for workingmen to move from one part of the country 
‘to another. Guilds, or corporations as Adam Smith usually terms them, laid 
down general rules for production and custom had a large influence in forces, and 
sometimes these were established by statute, including the price of labor, or wages. 
Thus we had free labor, but it was hemmed in by a multitude of conditions, which 
sometimes acted as protection and sometimes as oppression. 

The ideal of the French Revolution was personal conditions determined by 
individual contract, and combinations both of employers and employed were for- 
bidden. (1) It was sought to bring individual man into direct immediate relations 
with individual man, and allow men individually to settle between them the terms 
on which they would codperate in the work of production. But the development of 
large-scale production made this impossible. All the time there existed tacit or 
actually expressed combinations on the part of the employers. Even in his day 
Adam Smith showed that this was the case; and the truth is, it is only against 
combinations of workingmen that the law has shown its harsh side. Now, as we 
have seen, workingmen have during the present century demanded more and more 
strenuously the right of collective bargaining, and this has in large measure been 
conceded although grudgingly; nowhere perfectly, but in England to a greater 
extent than anywhere else. 

‘Then we have springing up a new group of regulations surrounding contract and 
determining personal conditions. We may mention laws restricting the labor of 
children and protecting all wage-earners in various particulars. We have also 
new laws limiting the immigration of foreign workingmen and excluding those 
from China. Arbitration, voluntary generally, but compulsory in New Zealand, 
may be mentioned. Education in its various phases, strengthens men in their 
various economic struggles and must be mentioned in this connection. 

We have thus in modern industrial society personal freedom expressing itself 
through contracts, but contracts limited and regulated; and the aim is to give 
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security and abundance to the wage-earning classes. 


attained ? 
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In how far is this end 








2. PERSONAL CONDITIONS. 


(1) The French Revolution.—Previous to the 
French Revolution an attempt had been made to 
embrace all the inhabitants of a state in some 
shape in a fixed and definite socialorganism. There 
were the ruling classes, consisting of the nobility 
and the clergy, and the commons. The latter 
were, to be sure, hewers of wood and carriers of 
water for the two higher estates, but they were 
bound to them ina certain manner. The feudal 
lord usually felt some sort of concern for the wel- 
fare of his vassals, looked after their interests, 
when these interests were attacked by others, and 
in a general way afforded them protection to be 
found only in his wealth and power. The greatest 
of the feudal lords, the sovereign, was the mighty 
father of all, and his government was often a 
shield to the weak and helpless. Thethird estate, 
the d0urgeoisie—those who pursued trades and 
commerce—were connected together, and with 
the rest of society, by guilds and corporations. 
The arrangements of these institutions brought 
into close personal contact, masters and laborers. 
Manufactures were conducted in small shops, 
where the employer worked side by side with two 
ér three journeymen and apprentices, the latter 
living in the master’s house. According to the 
rules of the guilds the apprentice became a 
journeyman in a few years, and the journeyman 
rose in time to the rank of master. Thus there 
were common experiences and common feelings 
to unite employers and employed. They were not 
distinctand separate classes, with interests sharply 
antagonistic to one another. 

It is so unusual to hear one speak a good word 
for the institutions of the Middle Ages, that I fear 
the reader will be tempted to exclaim, ‘‘ Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?’ But that it 
may not be necessary to take my ipse dixit for 
believing that there was a favorite side to feudal- 
ism, I will quote the testimony of Thorold Rogers, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Oxford, and one of the most distinguished econo- 
mists of our time. ‘‘It is in vainto rejoice over the 
aggregate of our prosperity,’’ says Professor Rogers, 
in his ‘‘ History of Agriculture and Prices,” ‘‘ and 
to forget that a great part of the nation has noshare 
in its benefits. It may be that the wisdom of our 
forefathers was accidental; it is certain that 
society was divided by less sharp lines, and was 
held together by common ties in a far closer 
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manner, in the times which it has been my fortune 
to study [the Middle Ages], than itis now. The 
feudal system of the Middle Ages was one of 
mutual interests ; its theory of property involved 
far more exacting duties than modern rights ever 
acknowledge, or remember, or perhaps know.” 

The war of La Vendée, in the French Revolu- 
tion, gives striking corroboration of this view of 
feudalism. In the western part of France, particu- 
larly in Anjou, feudal institutions still retained 
their better characteristics, while in other provin- 
ces large landed proprietors intrusted their estates 
to agents, that they might lead idle and dissipated 
lives in Paris. The Landlords of La Vendée and 
the surrounding country lived on their manors, 
and took a paternal interest in the well-being of 
their peasants and dependents. The relations of 
Church and people, were those of protection and 
affection. The result was the obstinate adherence 
of this part of France to the old order of things, 
and the stubborn resistance of the peasants of 
Anjou and Poitou to the revolution. 

Yes, itis true; much more can be said in favor 
of the social organization of the Middle Ages than 
is commonly supposed. Nor were those times so 
backward as many think. Cities like Nuremberg, 
in Germany, show remains of the civilization of 
the Middle Ages which convince one that a con- 
siderable grandeur had been attained, and that the 
people of those times were by no means in every 
respect inferior tous. But the framework of this 
past civilization, not admitting of expansion, broke 
to pieces. It was not large enough for the modern 
growth of population and wealth. Its institutions 
were abused by those in power, and in a time of 
general corruption and oppression they fell with a 
terrible crash. The French Revolution swept 
them away forever. While this revolution formed 
one of the grandest epochs in history, it left 
society in a singularly disorganized state. No one 
appeared to be connected with his fellow-man. 
Each one stood alone by himself. The individual- 
istic and atomistic condition of modern society 
had begun. In the reaction which followed upon 
restraint this was thought to be an unmixed good. 
Each one was left free to pursue his own interests 
in hisown way. Commerce and industries took a 
wonderful start, and by the aid of inventions and 
discoveries expanded in such a rapid and all-em- 
bracing manner asto astound the world.—‘‘ French 
and German Socialism in Modern Times,’ by 
WOLCONET des THY ORL) LiL). Pps p27. 


John Stuart Mill follows his discussion of property with an enumeration of the 
different classes of persons to whom it gives rise and among whom the income of 
society is divided, and then he observes that under the rule of individual property 


competition and custom are the two determining agencies of distribution. 


We must 


thus give Mill credit for a recognition of custom as one of the agencies of distribu- 
tion and also for a fuller treatment of custom than can be found in the writings of 


other economists. 


The writer of the article on ‘‘ Competition and Custom,’’in Palgrave’s Dzctzonary 
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of Political Economy presents competition as the main agency of distribution and 
custom is put in the category of ‘disturbing causes.’ ‘These are his words: 
‘‘Wealth having been produced is forthwith—or even in the act of production— 
distributed amongst those who have been concerned in its production, and the share 
of the product which falls to the lot of each of these is determined in the absence of 
disturbing causes by competition.’’? Another writer in the same dictionary contrasts 
competition with combination and. monopoly, with governmental regulation, 
charity and custom. Custom is thus treated as a rival of competition, as are com- 
bination and socialism. (1) We have in truth several codrdinate—even if not 
equal—agencies or forces of distribution, and these are Custom, Competition, 
Monopoly, Authority and Benevolence. Now no system of economics can rightly 
claim to be complete which fails to discuss all these forces. It is absurd to say that 
economics as a science is restricted to any one of these agencies. It may well be 
that the scientific method appropriate to an investigation of the operation of one of 
these agencies or forces may not be suitable for the investigation of the operation of 
another one of these agencies or forces, but science is not bounded by any one 
scientific method. Mill states that only on the assumption of competition can we 
have a science of economics ; yet Mill himself observes that ‘‘ Competition 

has only become in any considerable degree the governing principle of contracts at a a 
comparatively modern period. ‘The farther we look back into history, the more we 
see all transactions and engagements under the influence of fixed customs.”’ 

Custom means the doing of a thing because others have done the same thing. 
It is for society what habit is for the individual. Custom isan essential part of the 
development of civilization and is present in all human relations, in those which 
bring about the distribution of wealth as well as in others. Language, law and the 
use of money grow up with and through custom. Custom regulates- exchanges, 
transfers and the processes of distribution. Custom can be replaced, but only by 
methods which in turn form a new custom. Even irregularities have their custom- 
ary procedure. Custom becomes an obstacle to progress when it becomes ossified 
and inelastic. 

Early ages of the world recognized custom and gave it the sanction of religion. 
This may be necessary to secure the gains of improvement, to prevent falling back 
into a less advanced stage of development, but it retards an advance to new and 
improved conditions. But we must notice that custom includes ethical ideas. It 
could not otherwise have the sanction of religion. [t in part gives origin to ideas 
of right and wrong, but it likewise in part is produced by these ideas. 

Early times had its customary distribution brought about by customary produc- 
tive processes and exchanges at customary prices. ‘The idea of fraternity ran 
through the customs which regulated the relations of members of communities of 
earliest times ; and these communities themselves were looked upon as brotherhoods, 
or great families. The unfortunate feature of the situation was that brotherhood 
and the customs of brotherhood were limited to the narrow circle of the community, 
the tribe or the little nation. But since the advent of Christianity the little brother- 
hood has been evolving into a world-wide brotherhood, in which ultimately nobler 
customs will obtain, and these nobler customs will, with other coérdinate forces, 
give us our distribution of wealth. 

The effect of custom on distribution is not to prevent inequality. It does not 
prevent the existence of poverty by the side of wealth, but it does act like dikes, 
restraining within narrower limits than would otherwise be the case the extremes of 
wealth and poverty. It prevents the full utilization of combinations of circum- 
stances unusually favorable for one part of the community, and unusually unfavorable 
to another part of the community. 

It is in the rent of land that custom has been most marked and it is because the 
idea of fraternity is more emphasized with respect to land, than with respect to 
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movable property, and because it persists longer in the break-up of the old order and 
in the formation of the new. ‘There are parts of England now, where it is said, that 
a landlord would lose social caste who should charge the full competitive rent of 
land, and the best landowners in England feel that private property in land carries 
with it a social mission.. Customs of this sort have not become so strong with us 
and the idea of a social mission connected with landed property and its opportunities 
is only beginning to take shape in the United States. Yet we have our customs, 
especially when it comes to ‘‘ renting on shares.” 
Custom has considerable force in the rate of interest for long-time loans, but 
custom changes as wealth and security increase. 

It is, however, especially in remuneration for personal services that custom has 
great power. ‘This is seen in customary wages and customary salaries ; also in fees 
for professional services. There is many a neighborhood in which the head of a 
family who pays higher wages to domestics than custom dictates will incur odium. 

It was especially in retail trade that custom regulated prices fifty or one hundred 
years ago, and then it could be roughly said that custom and not competition 
regulated retail prices. Such is not the case now, for the methods of large 
commerce have been extended into retail trade, and competition has largely broken 
down the old customs. Yet we see some good new customs growing up precisely in 
the most active centers of competition, e.g. Saturday half-holidays. 

It is alsoin these great centers that we can see the deleterious influence of custom 
in the easy acquiescence in the excessive five-cent street-car fare. It is an exorbi- 
tant charge, but the easy-going.American falls into the custom of paying it, not 
reflecting how serious a matter is the difference between three cents and five cents ; 
a difference of sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. Yet there are many places where 


a three-cent fare would be an ample return to all actual investments of capital. 
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(1) Both Strength and Weakness.—In the 
more complicated economical relations where dis- 
tribution is concerned, custom as elsewhere may 
be both a strength and a weakness to those bound 
by it. It may become an instrument aiding prog- 
ress or it may become a fetter. 

Customary rates of wages may be rates that 
neither fall so low nor rise so high as the rates 
that would be fixed by competition in open mar- 
ket and so it is with customary rents and custom- 
ary prices. 

What has always been paid acquires an apparent 
justification from usage and thisis found in the 
case of taxes, as appearsin the very name ‘‘ Cus- 
toms,” where novelty and unpopularity as a rule 
gotogether. The times and waysof payment are 
largely fixed by custom more than by conscious 
regard to expediency. Wages for example are 
paid in the case of the London workmen. by the 
week, of many Scotch workmen by the fortnight, 
of domestic servants by the month, of many farm- 
servants by the year. 

When wages have been raised by a temporary 
cause, they may be maintained by custom in the 
sense that the laborers’ standard of living may be 
permanently raised. This result can hardly be 
secured without some form of combined action 
among the laborers. 

Combination implies criticism and initiative. 
and seems a necessary aid if custom is to bea 
strength instead of a weakness. 

It is only roughly true that men are emancipated 
from custom in proportion to their education. 
They are seldom removed by it from the influence 
of fashion which is simply a form of custom where 








the capriciousness of the unwritten law is not 
concealed, and where the matters concerned are 
supposed to be beyond exact utilitarian calculation. 

Fashion often determines not only what men 
eat and wear, but where they buy, and even to 
some extent, what they pay. 

The good will of a business issimply this fashion 
from the purveyor’s point of view. 

It is perhaps the tendency of an active commer- 
cial community to go from the one extreme, of 
regard for custom, to the other regard for mere 
cheapness as measured by price without due ac- 
count of quality. 

Modern improvements, such as railways and 
telegraphs, and cooperative stores, play a great 
part in breaking down custom and causing a 
rough equality even in retail prices. 

In the wholesale markets where both sellers and 
buyers are alive to their commercial interests, the 
power of custom is a smaller factor than retail 
dealings, but in the stock markets and elsewhere 
it is still a factor. 

It may be doubted if customary profit is as 
tangible aconception as it seemed to Adam Smith. 
Yet in recent Continental Usury Laws it figures 
still very largely as it did in the Middle Ages. 

When instead of prices and profits conditions of 
bargaining are concerned, it is not only a factor, 
but the main factor, for commercial Law is simply 
the customs of merchants to which the state now 
gives legal effect. There is a sense in which 
nearly all statute law is custom, defined, and 
made consistent, and it may be imposed on an 
unwilling minority, as in the Factory Acts. To 
make custom our friend for life we bind him under 
penalties. —‘‘Dictionary of Political Economy,” 
Edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
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4. COMPETITION AND BARGAINING. 


We have ‘already discussed competition and bargaining in our survey of the fun- 
damental features of industrial society and the distinctions made at that time must 
be recalled. Competition it was found is used in two senses, a larger sense and a 
narrower sense. Competition in the larger sense means the s/ruggle of conflicting 
economtc interests on the basis of the existing legal and social order, but in the nar- 
rower and stricter sense it means a struggle for an economic advantage with one 
engaged in a like pursurt or occupation. It is the retail merchant who competes with 
the retail merchant but bargains with his employés. It is the farmer who competes. 
with the farmer, but bargains with the retail merchant and likewise with his own 
laborers. This is a distinction of vital importance in a discussion of the distribution 
of wealth, inasmuch as it is bargaining which really distributes wealth and the office 
of competition is to determine the limits within which bargaining takes place; and 
frequently these limits are wide indeed. It is the great merit of Mr. John A. 
Hobson in various articles, but especially in his remarkable forthcoming book on 
“The Economic Bargain, or The Economics of Distribution,” to have pointed this out 
as no one else has done and on this account his book should become epoch-making 
in the development of economic theory. 

A distinction ought further to be made between ete warfare and competi- 
tion. Competition is conceived as a steady, permanent force, leaving to the com- 
batants at least minimum shares in distribution and profits, wages, interest, rent; 
but industrial warfare is a fierce and destructive struggle which invades the stock of 
wealth and productive powers, and this must in the nature of things be temporary. 
The significance of this distinction became apparent in our discussion of monopolies. 
Popular language instinctively brings out this distinction, for we speak of a ‘* war’? 
in freight rates but of competition in retail trade. It is said that in some way or 
another competition does bring about distribution and it is frequently described as 
the exclusive distributive force, which is a serious mistake. It is one of the dis- 
tributive agencies; and it is difficult to substitute for it another force which will do. 
its work. Yet there are other conceivable forces which might replace it altogether, 
as public authority, and there are fotces which are continually encroaching on what 
has been conceived to be the field of competition, as for example, private monopoly; 
but what about the difficulties of distribution in the case of public authority as the 
exclusive agency of distribution, and what about justice when private monopoly 
usurps the place of competition? We must examine at greater length the operation 
of competition before we can answer questions like these. 

We have various kinds of competition and among them is what has been called 
commercial competition, which acts in such a way that it tends to bring about equal 
prices for like commodities; or to use the words of Professor Sidgwick, commercial 
competition is ‘‘ the operation of competition by which the terms of similar 
exchanges are kept approximately similar.” Each one seeks to do the best he can 
for himself, according to competition, and this simple pursuit of individual gain 
sets in operation powerful forces, tending towards equilibrium in demand and 
supply. We have the two opposing forces, the sellers competing with each other, 
and bargaining with the buyers, and the buyers competing with each other and bar- 
gaining with the sellers. Now if one seller in a strictly competitive market asks 
higher prices than others, the buyers seeking their own interest will leave him and 
make purchases elsewhere. But if one buyer offers a smaller price than other 
buyers, he will in such a market be neglected by the sellers who are seeking their 
interest. 

But what about fluctuations in price? If the demand’ increases beyond the 
increase in supply, the sellers will observe this and take advantage of it to raise 
prices and to bring about an equilibrium between demand and supply at a higher 
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price level. 


price operates on distribution. 
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If the increase in supply is more rapid than the increase in demand at 
the existing price, the reverse process will take place. 


Naturally every change in 


This simply says that at a dollar a bushel for wheat 


the wheat-growers receive a larger income than at eighty cents a bushel. (1) 








4. COMPETITION AND BARGAINING. 


(1) Theory of Cost of Production.—It seems 
to me that a sufficient case has now been made out 
to justify an attempt at a fresh exposition of the 
doctrine of Cost of Production. I therefore pro- 
ceed to submit to the reader that view of it which 
such reflection as I have been able to give to the 
subject, has led me to form. 

And here I must, in the first place, insist that 
cost means sacrifice, and can not, without risk of 
hopelessly confusing ideas, be identified with any 
thing that is not sacrifice. It represents what man 
parts with in the barter between him and nature, 
which must be kept eternally distinct from the 
return made by nature on that payment. This is 
the essential nature of cost; and the problem of 
cost of production as bearing on the theory of value, 





is to ascertain how far and in what way, the pay-- 


ment thus made by man to nature in productive 
industry, determines or otherwise influences the 
exchange products which result. 

To find an answer to this question we need not 
go beyond that fundamental principle of conduct 
which leads men to seek their ends by the easiest 
and shortest means. The end of engaging in 
industry is the acquisition of wealth; and the 
means, self-denial, toil, forethought, vigilance. 
The problem of industry is, therefore, to attain 
wealth at the least expenditure of those bodily 
and mental exertions—or, as we may say, at the 
least sacrifice or cost. And the law of cost of pro- 
duction, as governing value, is merely the prac- 
tical consequence and outcome of the pursuit of 
wealth under this condition. 

In order to perceive this, it is only necessary to 
keep steadily in view the two following facts: 
First, that under the influence of the motive just 
indicated, men, in selecting their occupations, 
whether as laborers or capitalists, will, so far as 
they have the power of choice, select those which, in 
return for a given sacrifice, yield, or promise to 
yield, the largest reward, and secondly, the fact 
that, under a system of separation of employ- 
ments, industrial rewards consist for each pro- 
ducer, or, more properly, for each group of 
producers, employed on a given work, in the 
value of the commodities which result from their 
exertions. I say in the value of the commodities, 
not in the commodities themselves; for it is not 
always that the man who is engaged in industry 
needs the particular commodity on which his own 
exertions are bestowed, and it is seldom that he 
needs more than at most an insignificant quantity 
of what he produces; consequently his remunera- 
tion must come, not from the direct but from the 
indirect results of his labors—from those things, 
whatever they are, which the commodity he pro- 
duces enables him by sale and purchase to com- 
maunud—in other words, from its value. Given the 
productiveness of a man’s industry, this alone will 
not enable us to determine the amount of his re- 
muneration. In order to do this, we must further 
know the proportions in which what he produces 
will exchange for what he wants—that is to say, 
for the articles of his consumption. 

The value of the product resulting from indus- 








try forms thus the source from which, under the 
actual state of things, industry is remunerated. 
Nor-is this conclusion invalidated by the fact that, 
under the industrial organization prevailing in 
this and other civilized countries, the laborer com- 
monly receives his reward in the form of wages ad-. 
vanced by the capitalist before the product is 
completed; since what he receives is subsequently 
recouped to the capitalist, the sum being drawn 
from the value of the product; so that it is still the 
value of the product from which the remuneration 
of all concerned in the creation of that product 
ultimately comes. 

Wages and profits in each branch of industry are 
thus derived from the value of the commodities 
proceeding from that branch of industry, and, as 
(with the exception of the case where rent is also 
an element in the value of commodities—a case 
which, those acquainted with the economic theory 
of rent will perceive, does not affect the general 
argument) wages and profits also absorb the whole 
of that value, it follows that, other things being the 
same, the aggregate of wages and profits received 
by any given group of producers will always vary 
with the value of the aggregate of commodities 
which they produce. Where wages and profits, 
therefore, in different occupations are in propor- 
tion to the sacrifices undergone, the value of the 
commodities proceeding from those occupations 
will also be in proportion to the same sacrifices, 
that is to say, the commodities will exchange in 
proportion to their costs of production. 

Now wages and profits will be in proportion to 
the sacrifices undergone wherever, and only so far 
as, competition prevails among producers—where- 
ever, and so far only as, laborers and capitalists 
have an effective choice in selecting among the 
various occupations presented to them in the in- 
dustrial field. Give them this effective choice, and 
the correspondence of remuneration to sacrifice, 
not indeed in every act of production, but as a per- 
manent and continuing state of things, 1s secured 
by the most active and constant of human motives. 
Each competitor, aiming at the largest reward in 
return for his sacrifices, will be drawn toward the 
occupations which happen at the time to be the 
best remunerated; while he will equally be repelled 
from those in which the remuneration is below the 
average level. 

The supply of products proceeding from the 
better paid employments will thus be increased, 
and that from the less remunerative reduced, until 
supply, acting on price, corrects the inequality, 
and brings remuneration into proportion with the 
sacrifices undergone. Competition, therefore, is 
at once the security for the correspondence of in- 
dustrial remuneration with sacrifice, and also, and 
because it is so, the security for the correspondence 
of the values of commodities with the cost of their 
production. 

This is the sort of competition through which 
cost of production, as a regulator of value, works; 
and the question is, How far does competition in 
this sense prevail in this and other industrial com- 
munities?—‘' Political Economy,” by J. E-. Cairnes, 
M.A., Part I., Chapter IIT., @ §. 
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5. COMPETITION AND BARGAINING (Continued). 


What is called industrial competition operates in such a way as to bring about a 
tendency toward an equality in profits, interest, and wages. It is that ‘‘action of 
competition by which certain irregularities in the remuneration of dissimilar services. 
tendsto be continually removed.’’* Itis conceivable that while in a market every 
yard of linen of a given quality sells for the same price which every other yard 
brings, the price of linen may be so high that those engaged in its manufacture may 
be more highly remunerated than those engaged in the manufacture of shoes. 
Industrial competition operates to transfer capital and labor from one employment 
to another in such a way that a tendency is produced in the direction of equal 
remuneration for equal outputs of economic energy, meaning thereby economic 
sacrifices of all sorts.- It is not necessary that all the capital and labor engaged in 
the manufacture of shoes should leave that line of work for the production of linen, 
but a small shifting may be sufficient to restore the balance. Indeed, without any 
shifting of labor and capital already employed, the balance may be restored by the 
direction given to new forces of labor and capital. Capital is always being formed 
and new labor-power is continually offering itself for employment, and a larger 
proportion of the new forces flowing into the manufacture of linen than into the 
manufacture of shoes may restore the disturbed equality 1 in remuneration for equal 
sacrifices. 

No one will dispute the immense ee of competition in modern life. No one 
will deny that it is a force which affords a measure of protection to all those engaged 
in the work of production and to all purchasers of commodities and services. It 
must be ever remembered that the opposite of conipetition is monopoly, and that 
when competition is replaced it is by monopoly, either private or public. But. we 
must inquire more carefully into the limitations under which competition acts. 
We have seen that it does not give us a price point, but only the limits within 
which price is determined, and these limits may be wide indeed. At one time 
economic theory acted upon the hypothesis of universal competition, but both the 
development of theory and the evolution of industry have, in recent years, laid 
emphasis upon the restraints upon competition and partial or complete monopoly. 
We must briefly trace the growth of more accurate thought on the subject of 
competition. 

Even the early economists noticed differences in land, both with respect to ie 
natural qualities and its situation, and these differences formed the basis of rent, the 
doctrine of which will be considered presently. Without going into rent, however, 
it will be observed that the competitive race between owners and users of land is in 
the nature of a handicap. Growers of wheat do indeed compete, but one man has 
land which with a given output of economic energy will yield twenty bushels to an 
acre, while the same amount of economic energy expended on the best land which 
is available to another man yields only fifteen bushels. Similarly one man has a 
vineyard which yields grapes valued at one thousand dollars, whereas the vineyard 
of another man who expended upon it an equal amount of economic energy returns 
only five hundred dollars. Locations of businesses in cities have unequal value 
because a given effort produces larger returns in some locations than others. We 
see thus that superior fertility of the soil and preferred locations of business erect, as 
it were, dikes about the fortunate ones, if we may use this figure, and that they are 
protected from the full fierceness of the waves of competition, which beat only upon 
those who enjoy no economic privileges. 

Cairnes took another step forward when he called attention to non-competitive 
groups of workers. Cairnes divided the toilers into four such groups, and held 





*T. Y. Edgeworth in the article ‘‘Competition and Regulation” in Palgrave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy. 
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that within each group there was competition, as the occupation, embraced within it, 
made similar demands upon strength and capacity, but that each higher group was 
exposed to comparatively slight competition from those in any lower group, inas- 
much as its occupations required a higherorder of men. The first group was com- 
posed of unskilled laborers, the second of artisans, the third of producers and 
dealers of a higher order, such as druggists and retail tradesmen, while the fourth 
group consisted of those who were able to seek careers in science and art and the 
higher branches of mercantile. pursuits. Professor F. H. Giddings of Columbia 
University has modified and improved Cairnes’ theory in giving us the four follow- 
ing groups of non-competitive workers, namely: First, automatic manual laborers ; 
second, responsible manual laborers; third, automatic brain-workers ; fourth, re- 
sponsible brain-workers. There can be no doubt that we have in society these four 
well-defined non-competing groups. (1) 








5. COMPETITION AND BARGAINING | that in none of these cases is the exclusion abso- 
(Gonti d lute. The limits imposed are not such as may not 
(Continued). Mrterp : 

_ be overcome by extraordinary energy, self-denial 


(1) Non-Competing Groups. —I remarked and enterprise ; and by virtue of these qualities 
just now that the youthful labor constantly com- individualsin all classes are escaping every day 
ing forward to recruit the labor market might be from the bounds of their original position, and 
compared to the capital still existing in the form forcing their way into the ranks of those who 
of purchasing power, and ready to be applied to stand above them. 
any occupation, according as the prospect of profit 
might determine. In one important respect, 
however, the analogy fails. Of the capital exist- 
ing in this disposable form any portion may be 
applied to any industrial purpose. But of the dis- 
posable labor each element—that is to say each 
individual laborer—can only choose his employ- 
ment within certain tolerably well-defined limits. 
These limits are the limits set by the qualifica- 
tions required for each branch of trade and the 
amount of preparation necessary for their acquisi- 
tion. 

Take an individual workman whose occupation 
is still undetermined, he will, according to cir- 
cumstances, have a narrower or wider field of 
cheice; but in no case will this be co-extensive 
with the entire range of domestic industry. If he 
belongs to the class of agricultural laborers, all 
forms of mere unskilled labor are open to him, 
but beyond this he is practically shut out from 
competition. The barrier is his social position 
and circumstances, which render his education 
defective, while his means are too narrow to allow 
of his repairing the defect, or of deferring the 
return upon his industry until he has qualified 
himself for a skilled occupation. 

Mounting a step higher in the industrial scale— 
to the artisan class, including with them the class 
of small dealers whose pecuniary position is much 
upon a par with artisans, here also within certain 
limits there is complete freedom of choice, but. All this no doubt is true. But such exceptional 
beyond a certain range practical exclusion. The | phenomena do not affect the substantial truth of 
man who is brought up to be an ordinary carpen- | our position. What we find, in effect, is, nota 
ter, mason, or smith, may go to any of these call- | whole population competing indiscriminately for 
ings, or a hundred more, according as his taste | all occupations, but a series of industrial layers 
prompts, or the prospect of remuneration attracts | superposed on one another, within each of which 
him; but practically he has no power to compete | the various candidates for employment possess a 
in those higher departments of skilled labor for | real and effective power of selection, while those 
which a more elaborate education and larger | occupying the several strata are, for all purposes 
training are necessary, for example, mechanical | of effective competition, practically isolated from 
engineering. ‘ ; each other. We may perhaps venture to arrange 

Ascend a step higher still, and we find ourselves | them in some such order as this: First, at the 
again in presence of similar limitations: we en- | bottom of the scale there would be the large 
counter persons competent to take part in any of | group of unskilled or nearly unskilled laborers 
the higher skilled industries, but practically ex- | comprising agricultural laborers, laborers engaged 
cluded from the professions. It is true, indeed, | in miscellaneous occupations in towns, or acting 








Prof. F. Giddings, Columbia University. 
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in attendance on skilled labor. Secondly, there 
would be the artisan group, comprising skilled 
laborers of the secondary order—carpenters, join- 
ers, smiths, masons, shoemakers, tailors, hatters, 
etc., with whom might be included the very 
large class of small retail dealers, whose means 
and position place them within the reach of the 
same industrial: opportunities as the class of 
artisans. 

The third layer would contain producers and 


dealers of a higher order, whose work would de- | 


mand qualifications only obtainable by persons of 
substantial means and fair educational opportuni- 
ties—for example, civil and mechanical engineers, 
chemists, opticians, watchmakers, and others of 
the same industrial grade, in which might also 
find a place the superior class of retail tradesmen; 
while above these there would be a fourth, com- 
prising persons still more favorably circum- 
stanced, whose ampler means would give them a 
still wider choice. 

This last group would contain members of the 
learned professions, as well as persons engaged in 
the various careers of science and art, and inthe 
higher branches of mercantile business. The 
reader will not understand me as offering here an 
exhaustive classification of the industrial popula- 
tion. I attempt nothing of the kind; but merely 
seek to exhibit in rough outline the form which 
industrial organization, under the actual condi- 
tions of modern life, tends to assume; my object 
being, by putting the fact in a concrete shape, to 
fnrnish help toward a more distinct apprehension 
of the limitations imposed by social circumstances 
on the free competition of labor than would be 
obtained from more general statements. 

As I have already said, I am far from contend- 
ing for the existence of any hard lines of demar- 
cation between any categories of. persons in this 
country. No doubt the various ranks and classes 
fade into each other by imperceptible gradations, 
and individuals from all classes are constantly 
passing up or dropping down ; but while this is so, 
it is nevertheless true that the average workman, 
from whatever rank he be taken, finds his power 
of competition limited for practical purposes to a 
certain range of occupations, so that, however 
high the rates of remuneration in those which lie 
beyond may rise, he is excluded from sharing 
them. Weare thus compelled to -recognize the 
existence of non-competing industrial groups as a 
feature of our social economy; and this is the fact 
which I desire here to insist upon. It remains to 
be considered how this organization of industry is 
calculated to modify the action of the principle of 
cost of production. \ 


The exchange of all commodities produced by 
laborers belonging to the same industrial group, 
or competing circle, will be governed by the prin- 
ciple of cost—this results necessarily from the fact 
that competition 7s effective within such groups or 
circles; but the exchange of commodities produced 
by laborers belonging to the different groups or 
competing circles will, for the opposite reason, not 
be governed by this principle. 

Thus all the products of unskilled labor will ex- 
change for each other in proportion to their costs; 
as will also all the products of ordinary artisan 
labor as among themselves. But the latter products 
will not exchange against the former in proportion 
to their costs, nor will the products of artisan 
labor, or of unskilled labor, exchange in propor- 
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tion to their costs against those ofthe higher indus. 
trial groups. 

The price of a deal table and the price of a com- 
mon lock will be found to correspond to the sacri- 
fices actually undergone by their producers; or 
again, the price of a barometer and the price of a 
watch will be found to correspond to the same con- 
ditions; but if we compare the price of either of 
the latter commodities with that of either of the 
former, weshall find that the correspondence fails; 
the prices of the barometer and of the watch will 
bear a far larger proportion to their respective 
costs than those of the deal table, or of the com- 





mon lock, to theirs. If any one questions the 
fact, the evidence is to be found in the relative 
remuneration of the producers of the several 
articles. 

That remuneration, as I have shown, comes from 
the price of the commodity in each case; but, 
while it isin proportion to the relative sacrifices 
of production in the case of the workmen who are 
in competition with each other, it is not in propor- 
tion to those sacrifices where the workmen are ex- 
cluded from mutual competition. The result 
then is, that the principle of cost of production 
controls exchange value in the transactions taking 
place within certain limited industrial areas; while, 
in the reciprocal dealings of those several areas 
with one another, its operation fails. 

This.is the principal modification suffered by 
cost of production in consequence of the circum- 
stance we are considering. In reality, however, 
the effects of that state of thing are a good deal 
more complex than would appear from the state- 
ment just made; for in that statement account was 
not taken of the fact that the same commodity is 
very frequently the product of labor belonging to 
different industrial circles. For example, a house 
is mainly produced by masons, bricklayers, car- 
penters, plasterers, and others, who would all rank 
in the class of artisans; but a considerable quantity 
of purely unskilled labor is also employed in at- 
tendance upon these, as labor of a higher degree 
of skill than that of the ordinary artisan is em- 
ployed in the finishing and decoration of the 
house. / 

Now suppose a commodity of this kind, the 
joint production of workmen of different orders, 
to be exchanged against one produced by work- 
men belonging to some one industrial group, or 
to several groups, but in proportions different from 
those obtaining in the other case, what principle 
would here govern exchange value, or—to express 
the conception in a more familiar form—the rela- 
tive prices of the commodities? Manifestly more 





than one principle will be engaged in determining 
the result. So far as the two commodities are the 
products of workmen in competition with each 
other, their values will be governed by cost of pro- 
duction, but so far as they proceed from workmen 
not in mutual competition, they will be governed 
by that other principle, yet to be ascertained, 
which governs normal value in the absence of 
competition. 

Supposing the commodity with which a house 
is compared were produced exclusively by the 
artisan class, the cost principle would be mainly 
operative in determining the exchange relation; 
but it would not be entireiy so, since a portion, 
though a small portion, of the house had been 





produced by workmen not in competition with 
the producers of the other article.—‘‘/Political 
Economy, by J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Part 1., 
| Chapter ITI, 3 5. 
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6. COMPETITION. AND BARGAINING (Continued). 


We have already noticed failures of competition to bring about strict propor- 
tionality between economic effort, economic service and economic merit, on the 
one hand, and economic reward on the other hand. The chief kind of failure 
thus far considered is found in rent. ‘The disproportion between reward and effort 
in the case of the great non-competing groups is explained in part if not wholly by 
differences in the social value of services. So far as those in reality capable of 
ascending to higher groups are kept from so doing by positive restraints or by lack 
of opportunity which could be provided, we may say that the differences of reward 
in favor of the more highly remunerated groups are not warranted by the nature 
of things, and in so far there is a lack 
of proportionality between the rewards 
of effort and the demands of economic 
justice. 

But we have much to add to what 
has been said about lack of proportion- 
ality between effort and service on the 
one hand, and reward on the other. It 
was held by earlier writers that with the 
great exception of land rents, competi- 
tion did in the main, bring about this 
proportionality and this was the deep 
thought underlying the idea of justice 
which it was maintained governed the 
present economic order. Each one, it 
was held, got out of the income of 
society, out of all the wealth produced 
for consumption, what he put into this 
income; rent constituting an exception 
to the general rule. 

The development of economic science 
has, however, gone on until what was John Ruskin. 
looked upon as an exception is now held 
to be almost the rule. It is thought that a proper self-respect and regard for one’s 
own work permit, if they do not indeed require, that one should lay claims to what 
one adds to science, and the present writer looks upon his own work as an important 
contribution to theory along this line. During the past fifteen years he has been 
developing his doctrine of monopoly, and has elaborated a more precise defini- 
tion of monopoly than has heretofore been current, and has worked out the new 
classification of monopolies already presented, and also framed a law of monopoly 
price explaining phenomena of distribution not easily understood otherwise. The 
classification of monopolies which has been presented shows the general prevalence 
of monopoly, and the law of monopoly charges, to: be stated presently, reveals the 
tremendous significance of monopoly in the theory of distribution. The writer has 
had the gratification of seeing his views more and more widely accepted by economic 
science, although when at first advanced there were not wanting those who refused 
them a scientific character. Under all the circumstances this personal statement 
seems warranted. 

Now the significance of monopoly in the present connection is evident. It shows 
that in a large proportion of our economic field competition fails to do the work 
which has been expected of it; inasmuch as those enjoying valuable monopolies 
have not only a return to labor and capital but a surplus return in addition, and 
monopolists thus constitute the privileged classes of modern time. Economic science 
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is making this clear, so that we begin to perceive that as much as ever before do we 
have privileged classes, only that they rest upon an economic rather than political 


foundation. (1) 





6. COMPETITION 
(Continued). 


(1) Ruskin on the Competitive System.— 
When Mr. Ruskin proceeds to specify in more 
detail the character of those bargains by which 
commerce is conducted, he is not soexact in his 
reasoning or so successful in substantiating his 
charges. That the law of supply and demand 
works unjustly, that bargaining does not secure a 
fair or just price, that exchange is conducted ona 
basis of fraud and force, these are his accusations 
against industry, and commercial economy he 
charges with aiding and abetting these wrongs by 
misrepresentations of the processes. 
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The House at Herne Hill, Where Ruskin Passed his Childhood. 


In his treatment of his theme he renders one 
signal service. Although commercial economy 
never positively affirmed the justice of bargaining as 
ameans of exchange and of distribution, its teach- 
ing undoubtedly conveyed the impression that 
substantial justice was achieved by these processes. 
The suggestion was that, when an act of sale took 
place, seller and buyer made an equal gain from 
the transaction. The unusual candor of Prof. J. E. 
Cairnes, who said, ‘‘I am unaware of any rule of 
justice applicable to the problem of distributing 
the produce of industry,’’ never made its way into 
the current teaching of economics, which still 
rested on the assumption that competition har- 
monized the interests of the individual with the 
interests of society, all working together for the 
best. Mr. Ruskin’s flat denial of any tendency 
towards fair or equal apportionment of gain in an 
act of purchase or exchange, is sustained by exact 
analysis of economic processes. 

His simple statement of the working of supply 
and demand is not to be gainsaid. ‘‘ In practice, 
according to the laws of demand and of supply, 
when two men are ready to do the work, and only 








one man wants to haveit done, the two men under- 
bid each other for it;,and the one who gets it to 
do is underpaid. But when two men want the 
work done, and there is only one man ready to do 
it, the two men who want it done overbid each 
other, and the workman is overpaid.’’ In uncivi- 
lized communities force and fraud have always 
been chief means of acquiring property; in modern 
industrial societies it is supposed that a just and 
rational system of exchange has been substituted. 
But when we closely investigate the actual work- 
ing of exchange, we find the elements of fraud and 
force surviving, only hidden. The bargain of a 
baker with a starving man rests upon a display of 
economic force which is present more or less in 
every bargain. It may be urged 
that Mr. Ruskin’s instance improp- 
erly assumes inequality by making 
two sellers face one buyer or vice 
versa. But the answer is, that over 
the larger portion of the field of 
exchange, the number of willing 
and effective buyers is either larger 
or smaller than the number of sell- 
ers, and the cioser competition set 
in motion among these who find 
themselves in danger of being left 
‘out in the cold, does give to the 
other side the advantage of mon- 
opoly which Mr. Ruskin’s simple 
case serves to illustrate. Nor is it 
merely a question of numbers: the 
relative strength of economic re- 
sources of the two parties bargain- 
ing is the real criterion. In many 
kinds of bargains there is no direct 
competition at all upon one side or 
the other; in hiring labor, for ex- 
ample, the direct needs of employer 
and laborer chiefly determine the 
price of the labor, and the more 
urgent need of the laborer tends to 
give the advantage to the employer. 
Even when a number of employers 
are genuinely competing on the one side, and a 
number of laborers on the other, there is still no 
provision for determining a ‘‘fair’? wage, in the 
sense of a wage which is equally benefieial to 
laborer and employer: an equality in numbers 
and resources of the two sides still tends to give 
the larger gain of the bargain to one of the two 
parties.—'‘John Ruskin: Social Reformer,” by J. 
A. Hobson, pp. 149-151. 

John Ruskin.— This eminent English art 
critic and writer was born in London Feb. 8, 1819. 
He entered Christ College, Oxford, in 1833 and 
gained the Newdigate prize by a poem in 1839. He 
was graduated in 1842. Heinherited an ample for- 
tune, but has always been an enthusiastic worker. 

He was appointed professor at the Cambridge 
School of Art in 1858, and Rede lecturer at Cam- 
bridge in 1867. He held the Slade professorship 
of fine art at Oxford in 1869-79 and in 1883-85. 
He has since lived in retirement on his estate at 
Brantwood, on Comiston Lake, in Lake Country. 

He is the author of about forty volumes and 
brochures on various subjects, among them being 
a number of works of a socialistic tendency. 
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FIRST WEEKLY REVIEW. 


. VESTED INTERESTS.—Vested Interests Defined and Described. Vested Interests and the 
Distribution of Wealth. 

PERSONAL CONDITIONS.—Slavery. Caste. Serfdom. Free contract. 

CUSTOM.—Custom and Competition. Custom defined. The effects of Custom on Distribution. 

COMPETITION AND BARGAINING.—Competition in the Larger and in the Narrower Sense. 
Competition and Industrial Warfare. 

COMPETITION AND BARGAINING (Continued). 
Monopoly. Limits of Competition. 

COMPETITION AND BARGAINING (Continued). 
Reward to Service, 














Industrial Competition. Competition and 
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The Failure of Competition to Apportion 


QUESTIONS. 


I. Define vested interests. Have you observed evidences of an endeavor to extend the idea of 
vested interests unduly? Under what circumstances is the idea of vested interests most likely to be em- 
phasized? Whatare the advantages and what the. disadvantages likely to result from a Sar-veaching 
recognition of vested interests? : 

2. Whatregulates the share of the slave in the distribution of wealth? What determines the share 
of the slave-owner? What has been the influence of custom upon the distribution of wealth under 
slavery? What do you understand by caste? What is its significance in distribution? What do you 
mean by personal freedom? Does personal freedom always signify one and the same thing? 

S. What do you understand by custom? Ts custom to be regarded asa disturbing cause in the dis- 
tribution of wealth? Must economics as a science neglect an examinatiou of the influence of custom on 
the distribution of wealth? TIfso, why? Why has custom had a greater influence upon rent than upon 
other shares in distribution? Have you ever observed any influence of custom upon rent in your own 
neighborhood? What influence has custom upon retail prices? Upon wholesale prices? 

4. Define competition in the large sense. Distinguish between industrial warfare and competition. 
Define commercial competition. What is tts influence upon price? 

5. Define industrial competition. . Describe its influence on distribution. What are the limtts to 
the influence of competition upon price? 

6.. Describe particulars in which competition fatls to bring about strict proportionality between eco- 
nomic service and economic reward. Can anything be done to secure a nearer approximation than now 
exists between economtc service and economic reward? 


SUBJECTS FOR -‘SPECIAL STUDY. 


Vested interests and the saloon. 

Custom and the rate of wages. 

Competition and bargaining. 

Results of competition in the scale of prices. 
Competition and monopoly. 

Inability of competition to accord proper wages. 
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7. COMPETITION AND BARGAINING (Concluded). 


We-have seen that rent and monopoly gains, make great rifts in the older theory 
that competition gives to each one his just deserts; that is to say, a reward in pro- 
portion to social service. But Mr. Hobson shows that apart from monopoly and 
rent, we have an element of what he calls ‘‘forced gain”’ in bargaining, and this 
gives us surplus value; a surplus value in the sense that it awards more to one 
than to another for similar contributions to economic well-being. We have, let us 
say, a certain price which would induce one economic group to render its economic 
services, and in bargaining with a stronger class its share in wealth produced may 
be reduced very nearly if not quite to this minimum. This stronger class, on the 
other hand, may receive much more than the minimum necessary to secure its codp- 
eration. ‘The competition of wage-earner with wage-earner may give us a bargain 
for labor at $1.50 a day, and the competition of capitalist with capitalist may give 
usa return of six percentum on capital; yet it is quite possible that the codperation 
of capital could be secured for a return of four percentum; that is, were it not pos- 
sible to secure more than the last mentioned rate of return, the supply of capital 
would still be forthcoming. In a case like this we havea surplus gain of two’per- 
centum accruing to capital. The point of significance is that competition leaves 
wide margins between necessary price on one side and necessary price on the other 
to be contended for by bargaining, and economic force distributes this surplus gain; 
thus it may properly be called “forced gain.’? Wage-earners are nominally weak 
bargainers and it is the exception when they have equal strength in bargaining. 
Consequently they receive but a comparatively small share of surplus wealth pro- 
duced. Monopolists are the strongest bargainers, and next to them rank those who 
have superior advantages; that is to say, superior economic situations of some sort 
but short of monopoly. In addition to the work of Mr. Hobson, the reader may be 
referred to another careful discussion of the scientific limitations of competition in 
Dr. Charles W. Macfarlane’s recent book, Value and Distribution. 

The older economists were more or less puzzled and perplexed by rent, for what- 
ever they might say to the contrary notwithstanding, what they were seeking was 
an explanation of economic society which would accord with current ideas of jus- 
tice. Very early the thought was suggested that taxation should rely either wholly 
or in large part on rent as its source. If the surplus consisted of rent, and this were 
taken for public purposes, it might seem that all competitors were again placed on 
such a footing that each one would receive a reward in proportion to economic serv- 
ice and economic merit. Rent was called an “unearned increment,’’ and the 
thought just elaborated explains the various schemes for taxing rent which began 
with the Physiocrats and reached the end of one line of logical evolution in the 
proposals of the late Henry George. Another class of writers, however, sought 
to satisfy themselves by efforts to prove either the non-existence or the insignificance 
of rent, but the impartial student will not be inclined to admit that the alleged proof 
is in the least satisfactory. 

We see, however, that we have many sorts. of economic surplus or ‘‘ unearned 
increment,’ and that land-reut is only one of these. Proposals for economic reform, 
resting upon a scientific basis, take now two lines; one leads to a system of taxation 
which shall take at least a part of the returns which we have called rent, monopoly 
gains and forced gains; the other leads to suggestions which are calculated to 
strengthen those classes of bargainers who now receive relatively a small propor- 
tion of surplus wealth. These suggestions include the organization: of labor, 
strengthening the wage-earner as a bargainer, a shorter working day, thus securing 
to the toiler a portion of the advantages accruing from industrial improvements; 
also education in all its forms, education of the mind, the character and the body, 
thus again strengthening the masses in their economic bargaining. Then we have 
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still more far-reaching proposals, such as profit-sharing, codperation and socialism. 
Profit-sharing contemplates a division of profits such that the wage-earner may re- 
ceive a share in addition to wages; codperation looks to a combination of the toilers 
in production whereby they will carry on production without an employer, thus 
dispensing with one class of bargains, but leaving them to make bargains for the 
use of capital, so far as they are obliged to borrow capital, and also for the use of 
land; and furthermore bargains for sales of products. Socialism proposes, as we 
shall see later, that bargaining shall be reduced to a minimum and that production 
and distribution shall be effected by social agreements or determinations. 

This may be difficult reasoning but the present writer does not see how to sim- 
plify it further in the limited space at his command. Whileit will require much study 
and careful thought to understand all that this lesson carries with it, it is hoped that 
every intelligent and pains-taking reader will receive from it helpful suggestions, (1) 








‘7. COMPETITION AND BARGAINING 
(Concluded). 


(1) Rent and Taxation.—Before leaving the 
subject of Equality of Taxation, I must remark 
that there are cases in which exceptions may be 
made to it, consistently with that equal justice 
which is the groundwork of the rule. Suppose 
that there is a kind of income which constantly 
tends to increase, without any exertion or sacrifice 
on the part of the owners; those owners constitut- 
ing aclass in the community, whom the natural 
‘course of things progressively enriches, consist- 
ently with complete passiveness on their own part. 
In such a case it would be no violation of the 
principles on which private property is grounded, 
if the state should appropriate this increase of 
wealth, or part of it, asit arises. This would not 
properly be taking anything from anybody; it 
would merely be applying an accession of wealth, 
‘created by circumstances, to the benefit of society, 
instead of allowing it to become an unearned ap- 
pendage to the riches of a particular class. 

Now this is actually the case with rent. The 
ordinary progress of a society which increases in 
wealth, is at all times tending to augment the in- 
come of landlords; to give them both a greater 
amount and a greater proportion of the wealth of 
the community, independently of any trouble or 
outlay incurred by themselves. They grow richer, 
as it were, in their sleep, without working, risk- 
ing, or economizing. What claim have they, on 
the general principles of social justice, to this ac- 
‘cession of riches? In what would they have been 
wronged if society had, from the beginning, re- 
served a right of taxing the spontaneous increase 
of rent, to the highest amount required by finan- 
‘cial exigences? I admit that it would be unjust 
to come upon each individual estate, and lay hold 
of the increase which might be found to have 
taken place in its rental; because there would be 
no possibility of distinguishing in individual cases, 
between an increase owing solely to the general 
‘circumstances of society, and one which was the 
effect of skill and expenditure on the part of the 
proprietor. The only admissible mode of proceed. 
ing would be by a general measure. The first step 
should be a valuation of all the land in the coun- 
try. 

The present value of all land should be ex- 
empt from the tax; but after an interval had 
elapsed, during which society had increased in 
' population and capital, a rough estimate might be 
qnade of the spontanecus increase which had ac- 


crued to rent since the valuation was made. Of 
this the average price of produce would be some 
criterion : if that had risen, it would be certain 
that rent had increased, and (as already shown) 
even in a greater ratio than the rise of price. On 
this and other data, an approximate estimate 
might be made, how much value had been added 
to the land of the country by natural causes; and 
in laying on a general land-tax, which for fear of 
miscalculation should be considerably within the 
amount thus indicated, there would be an assur- 
ance of not touching any increase of income which 
might be the result of capital expended or indus- 
try exerted by the proprietor. 

But although there could be no question as to 
the justice of taxing the increase of rent, if society 
had avowedly reserved the right, has not society 
waived that right by not exercising it? In Eng- 
land, for example, have not all who bought land 
for the last century or more, given value not only 
for the existing income, but for the prospects of 
increase, under an implied assurance of being only 
taxed in the same proportion with other incomes? 
This objection, in so far as valid, has a different 
degree of validity in different countries; depend- 
ing on the degree of desuetude into which society 
has allowed a right to fall, which, as no one can 
doubt, it once fully possessed. In most countries 
of Europe, the right to take by taxation, as 
exigency might require, an indefinite portion of 
the rent of land, has never been allowed to slum- 
ber. 

In several parts of the Continent, the land-tax 
forms a large proportion of the public revenues, 
and has always been confessedly liable to be raised 
or lowered without reference to other taxes. In 
England theland-tax has not varied since the early 
part of the last century. The last act of the legis- 
lature inrelation to its amount, was to diminish it; 
and although the subsequent increase in the rental 
of the country has been immense, not only from 
agriculture, but from the growth of towns and the 
increase of buildings, the ascendancy of landlords 
in the legislature has prevented any tax from be- 
ing imposed, asit so justly might, upon the very 
large portion of this increase which was unearned, 
and, as it were, accidental. For the expectations 
thus raised, it appears to me that an amply suffi- 
cient allowance is made, if the whole increase of 
income which has accrued during this long period 
from a mere natural law, without exertion or sac- 


‘rifice, is held sacred from any peculiar taxation. 


—“Principles of Political Economy,” by John 
Stuart Mill, Book V. 
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8. THE LAW OF MONOPOLY PRICE. 


It is frequently said that the monopolist, being free from the compulsion of 
competition, charges whatever price he pleases. A little reflection, however, shows 
that this is manifestly incorrect. Why do not the publishers of a copyrighted book 
now selling for $2.00, for example, Bemis’ A/unztczpal Monopolies charge $5.00 
a copy? Evidently at such a price the sales would be unremuneratively small. 
The intelligent monopolist, seeking his own interest, bears two things in mind, 
namely, the profit on each article sold and the number of sales, and he strives to. 
combine the two in such manner as to receive the highest total net gains. ‘The 
monopolist finds his limit in the prices consumers are willing to pay and these vary 
greatly. Sometimes the consumers are not willing to pay enough for a monopolized 
article to cover expenses of production. This is frequently the case with a copy- 
righted book. Sometimes monopoly price, the price which will yield the highest 
net return, barely yields normal return to capital. Everything depends upon the 
inteusity of demand and purchasing power. 

There have been those, who perceiving the limits of the power of monopoly in 
self-interest, have drawn the conclusion that monopoly gains are not of great 
significance; but this is as extreme a position as those take who say that the 
monopolist may charge what he pleases. The prices of numerous and most ° 
important monopolized articles, and services are far above the prices which yield 
ordinary returns to capital and enterprise ; and these excessive returns are precisely 
the most striking feature in the present distribution of wealth. 

The limit of monopoly price is due to the falling off in demand which attends 
rising price. The monopolist experiments, raising and lowering prices, until he 
hits upon that price which yields highest net returns. ‘It is said that some years 
ago the express companies quite generally lowered prices, but they did not find that 
the increased traffic was sufficient to cover the lower profit on each part of the traffic. 
The managers said, ‘‘the lower prices don’t pay,’’? but this phrase in the mouth of 
the monopolist simply means that the lower prices do not yield as large net returns 
as the higher prices. It is in this sense that three-cent street-car fares would not 
pay, although doubtless in our large cities they would with the increased traffic 
thereby occasioned, yield a good return on capital actually invested. 

But the falling off in demand with increase in prices will vary inversely as the 
wealth of a country, especially the general average of wealth in the case of widely 
consumed commodities and likewise inversely with the readiness with which wealth 
is expended. ‘his gives us the present author’s law of monopoly charges which he 
states in these words: ‘‘ The higher the general average of economic well-being and 
the more readily wealth 1s generally expended, the higher the monopoly charge which 
well yreld largest net returns.’ ; 

It is thus that monopoly prices are higher asa rule in the United States than 
elsewhere. We have a higher general average of economic well being and our 
people spend their money freely. In Berlin no doubt two and four tenths of a cent 
(ten pfennige) is the street-car fare which yields the highest net returns while in 
New York it is five cents. It is thus also that monopoly has led to the accumula- 
tion of larger fortunes in the United States than elsewhere, for it is in our country 
that we have the largest surplus values. (1) 





3. THE LAW. OF MONOPOLY: PRICE, 


(1) Monopoly Prices.—A number of considera- 
tions relating to ‘‘demand”’ limit the economic 
power of monopolies to charge high prices. 

A monopoly price, as we have seen, exactly 
measures the marginal utility of the supply, as 
indicated by the quantity of money which the pur- 





chaser of the last increment of supply is just will- 
ing to pay for it. 

When this marginal utility sinks fast with an 
increase of supply, the monopoly price will be 
high for it, and it will pay the monopolist better 
to resist the output and sell the limited supply at 
a high price, because a large reduction of price 
will not stimulate a proportionably large increase 
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of consumption. So where the marginal utility 
sinks slowly, it will pay to increase the supply and 
lower the price, for each fall of price will stimu- 
late a large increase of consumption. 

Since the marginal utility of a number of incre- 
ments of supply will not be the same in the case 
of any two commodities, it is evident that the 
determination of monopoly prices is a very deli- 
cate operation. 

It is not possible to present even an approxi- 
mately accurate classification of commodities in 
relation to the powers of a Trust or Monopoly. 
But the following considerations will assist us to 
understand why in some cases a Trust appears to 
raise prices, in others to keep them as they were, 
and in others even to lower them : 

(a) The urgency of the need which a commodity 
satisfies enables the monopolist to charge high 
prices. Where a community is dependent for life 
upon some single commodity, as the Chinese on 
rice, the monopolist is able to obtain a high price 
for the whole of a supply which does not exceed 
what is necessary to keep alive the whole popula- 
tion. Thus a monopolist of corn or rice in a famine 
can get an exorbitant price for a considerable 
supply. But after the supply is large enough to 
enable every one to satisfy the most urgent need 
for the sustenance, the urgency of the need satis- 
fied by any further supply falls rapidly, for there 
is no comparison between the demand of famine 
and the demand reduced by pleasure of eating. 

A Monopoly of a necessity of life is therefore 
more dangerous than any other monopoly, be- 
cause it not only places the lives of the people at 
the mercy of private traders, but because it will 
generally be the interest of such monopolists to 
limit supply to the satisfaction of the barest nec- 
essaries of life. 

Next to a necessary in this respect will come 
what is termed a ‘‘ conventional necessary,’’ some- 
thing which by custom has been firmly implanted 
as an integral portion of the standard of comfort. 
This differs, of course, in different classes of a 
community. Boots may now be regarded as a 
‘conventional necessary’ of almost all grades of 
English society, and a monopolist could probably 
raise the price of boots considerably without 
greatly diminishing the consumption. Half a 
century ago, however, when boots were not 
firmly established as a part of the standard of 
comfort of the great mass of the working classes, 
the power of a monopolist to raise prices would 
have been far smaller. 

As we descend in the urgency of wants supplied, 
we find that the comforts and luxuries form a part 
of the standard of life of a smaller and smaller 
number of persons, and satisfying intrinsically 
weaker needs, are more likely to be affected by a 
rise in price. 

(b) Closely related to this consideration and 
working in with it at every point, is the question 
-of the possibility of substituting another com- 
modity for the one monopolized. This every- 
where then tempers the urgency of the need 
attaching to a commodity. There are few, if any, 
even among the commodities on which we habitu- 
ally rely for food, shelter, clothing, which we 
could not and would not dispense with if prices 
rose very high. 

The incessant competition which is going on 
between different commodities which claim to 
satisfy some particular class of need cannot be got 
rid of by the monopoly of one of them. This is 
probably the chief explanation of the low prices of 
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Standard Oil. Asan illuminant oil is competing 
with gas, candles, electricity, and unless the 
monopoly were extended laterly so as to include 
these and any other possible illuminants, the 
Trust’s prices cannot be determined merely by the 
pressure of the need for artificial light. 

Though to a modern society artificial light is 
probably even more important than sugar, a Sugar 
Trust may havea stronger monopoly and be able 
to raise prices higher than an Oil Trust, because 
the substitutes for sugar, such as molasses and 
beet root, are less effective competitors than gas, 
candles, and electricity, with oil. 

The power of the railway monopolies largely 
depends upon the degree in which their services 
are indispensable, and no alternative mode of 
transport is open. Sometimes however they mis- 
calculate the extent of their power. 

The high railway rates in England have recently 
led in several quarters to a substitution of road 
and canal traffic in the case of goods where rapid- 
ity of conveyance was not essential. So also in 
other cases, sea-transport has been substituted, 

The stronger monoply of American railway con- 
sists partly in the fact that distances are so great 
and the sea board, or other motor conveyance so 
remote that over a large part of the Continent the 
monopoly is untempered by alternative possibili- 
ties of transport. 

The reverse consideration, the possibility of 
substituting the article of monopoly for other 
articles of consumption, and so securing a wider 
market, has quite as important an influence on 
prices, The possibility of substituting oil for coal 
in cooking and certain other operations has prob- 
ably a good deal to do with the low price of oil. 
A Trust will often keep prices low for a season in 
order to enable their article to undersell and drive 
out a rival article, a competition closely akin to 
the competition with a rival producer of the same 
article. When natural gas was discovered in the 
neighborhood of Pittsburg, the price was lowered 
sufficiently to induce a large number of factories 
and private houses to give up coal and to burn gas, 
After expensive fittings had been put in, and the 
habit of using gas established, the Gas Company, 
without any warning, proceeded to raise the rates 
to the tune of 100 per cent. When we ascend to 
the higher luxuries, the competition between dif- 
ferent commodities to satisfy the same generic 
taste, or even to divert taste or fashion from one 
class of consumption to another class, is highly 
complicated, anda tempers considerably the contro 
of a Trust over prices. 

The power of a company which holds the patent 
for a particular kind of corkscrew is qualified very 
largely not only by competition of other cork- 
screws, but by screw-stoppers and various other 
devices for-securing the contents of bottles. The 
ability to dispense with the object of a monopoly, 
though it does not prevent the monopolist from 
charging prices so much higher than competition 
prices as to’ extract all the ‘‘consumer’s rent,’”’ of 
the marginal consumer, forms a practical limit to 
monopoly prices. 

(c) Lastly, there is the influence of existing or 
potential competition of other producers upon 
monopoly prices. ; 

Where prices and profits are very high, a Trust is 
liable to more effective competition on the part of 
any surviving independent firms, and likewise to 
the establishment of new competitors.—‘‘ Hvolu- 
tion of Modern Capitalism,” by John A. Hobson, 
pp. 162-166. 
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9. PUBLIC AUTHORITY AND DISTRIBUTION. 


We have already considered public authority in many important particulars, and 
we have ascertained that it is the foundation upon which rest securely the great 
fundamental institutions of our economic life. It is now for us to examine it in its 
more direct and obvious influence upon the distribution of wealth. 

First of all, we observe that it is a well recognized principle that public authority 
may fix prices for monopolized commodities and services and also for commodities 
and services offered under peculiar conditions of such a sort that the consumer can 
not well protect himself; moreover, it is hkewise a well recognized principle of law 
that publicly determined prices must be fair prices. Many judicial decisions to this 
effect could be cited. Manifestly through legislation: prices, public authority has 
great power of influencing the distribution of wealth. 

Public authority also frequently fixes the rate of interest, or the price for the use 
of money. ‘Those who contemplate only the phenomena in the great money centers 
like ‘‘ Lombard street’? and ‘“‘ Wall street’’ are inclined to deny the influence of law 
on the rate of interest, but those who examine into the rate of interest on long-time 
loans and generally upon debts and loans in the smaller cities and in rural districts 
will accord it considerable influence. The author well: remembers an essay by a 
student from New York State in one of his classes who wrote on the subject of 
interest, taking the customary economic text-book position to the effect that law had 
little or no influence on the rate of interest. A little inquiry, however, elicited the 
information that this student had been bookkeeper for his father in a small New 
York town at the time the law changed the legal rate of interest from seven to six 
per cent and that on the precise legal date he had changed the rate of interest on all 
notes due from seven to six per cent ! 

Public authority will be most effective in the regulation of the rate of interest 
when it is conservative, putting the rate at that point which is somewhat above the 
lowest market rate for the best security. 

Public authority also determines wages, salaries and many conditions of employ- 
ment for those engaged in the public service and thus exercises a marked influence » 
on the remuneration paid by private employers. . It is thus of no inconsiderable 
significance that governments, especially local governments, are acceding to the 
demand that they should become model employers. 

Public authority also exercises, indirectly a marked influence on the distribution 
of wealth and that in many ways. A few illustrations will make this clear. ‘The 
land policy of the United States, offering free land to cultivators of the soil, has 
tended to lower the price of land and agricultural products, not only in our own 
country but elsewhere throughout the world.. The refunding operations of the 
United States, lowering the rate of interest on bonds with similar action taken 
by other governments have, in the opinion of bankers at least, accelerated the 
fali in the rate of interest. Many cities in Europe have public pawn shops and 
these operate to reduce the rate of interest on small loans to poor people who can 
afford only personal property as security. (rz) 





9, -PUBLEI@ "AUTHORITY "AND ="Dis- 
TRIBUTION. 


(1) Interest.—Any increase in the quantity of 
silver, while that of the commodities circulated by 
means of it remained the same, could have no 
other effect than to diminish the value of that 
metal. The nominal value of all sorts of goods 
would be greater, but their real value would be 
precisely the same as before. They would be ex- 
changed for a greater number of pieces of silver ; 
but the quantity of labor which they could com- 





mand, the number of people whom they could 
maintain and employ, would be precisely the 
same. : 
The capital of the country would be the same, 
though a greater number of pieces might be req- 
uisite for conveying any equal portion of it from 
one hand to another. The deeds of assignment, 
like the conveyances of a verbose attorney, would 
be more cumbersome; but the thing assigned 
would be precisely the same as before, and could 
produce. only the same effects. The funds for 
maintaining productive labor being the same, the 
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demand for it would be the same. Its price or 
wages, therefore, though nominally greater, would 
really be the same. They would be paid in a 
greater number of pieces of silver, but they would 
purchase only the same quantity of goods. The 
profits of stock would be the same, both nomi- 
nally and really. The wages of labor are com- 
monly computed by the quantity of silver which is 
paid to the laborer. When that is increased, 
therefore, his wages appear to be increased, though 
they may sometimes be no greater than before. 
But the profits of stock are not computed by the 
number of pieces of silver with which they are 
paid, but by the proportion which those’ pieces 
bear to the whole capital employed. Thus, ina 
particular country, five shillings a week are said 
to be the common wages of labor, and ten per 
cent the common profits of stock. 

But the whole capital of the country being the 
sane as before, the competition between the dif- 
terent capitals of individuals into which it was 
divided would likewise be the same. They would 
all trade with the same advantages and disad- 
vantages, The common proportion between 
capital and profit, therefore, would be the same, 
and consequently the common interest of money ; 
what can commonly be given for the use of money 
being necessarily regulated by what can com- 
monly be made by the use of it. 

Any increase in the quantity of commodities 
annually circulated within the country, while that 
of the money which circulated them remained the 
same, would, on the contrary, produce many other 
important effects, besides that of raising the value 
of the money. 

as * * * * * 

In countries where interest is permitted, the 
law, in order to prevent the extortion of usury, 
generally fixes the highest rate which can be 
taken without incurring a penalty. This rate 
ought always to be somewhat above the lowest 
market price, or the price which is commonly 
paid for the use of money by those who can give 
the most undoubted security. If this legal rate 
should be fixed below the lowest market rate, 
the effects of this fixation must be nearly the same 
as those of a total prohibition of interest. The 
creditor will not lend his money for less than the 
use of it is worth, and the debtor must pay him for 
the risk which he runs by accepting the full value 
of that use. If it is fixed precisely at the lowest 
market price, it ruins with honest people, who re- 
spect the laws of their country, the credit of all 
those who cannot give the very best security, and 
obliges them to have recourse to exorbitant 
usurers. In a country, such as Great Britain, 
where money is lent by Government at three per 
cent and to private people upon good security at 
four, and four and a half, the present legal rate, 
five per cent, is, perhaps, as proper as any. 

The legal rate, it is to be observed, though it 
ought to be somewhat above, ought not to be much 
above the lowest market rate. If the legal rate of 
interest in Great Britain, for example, was fixed so 
high as eight or ten percent, the greater part of 
the money which was to be lent would be lent to 
prodigals and projectors, who alone would be 
wi:ling to give this high interest. Sober people, 
who will give for the use of money no more than 
a part of what they are likely to make by the use 
of it, would not venture into the competition. A 
great part of the capital of the country would thus 
be kept out of the hands which were most likely to 
make a profitable and advantageous use of it, and 
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thrown into those which were most likely to waste 
and destroy it. Where the legal rate of interest, 
on the contrary, is fixed but a very little above the 
lowest market rate, sober people are universally 
preferred, as borrowers, to prodigals and pro- 
jectors. The person who lends money gets nearly 
as much interest from the former as he dares to 
take from the latter, and his money is much safer 
in the hands of the one set of people than in those 
of the other. A great part of the capital of the 
country is thus thrown into the hands in which “it 
is most likely to be employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the common rate of interest 
below the lowest ordinary market rate at the time 








Charles W. Macfarlane, Author of ‘‘ Value and Distribution.” 
(Ch. page 618.) 


when that law is made. Notwithstanding the 
edict of 1766, by which the French king attempted 
to reduce the rate of interest from five to four per 
cent, money continued to be lent in France at five 
percent, the law being evaded in several different 
ways. 

The ordinary market price of land, it is to be ob- 
served, depends everywhere upon the ordinary 
market rate of interest. The person who has a 
capital from which he wishes to derive a revenue, 
without taking the trouble to employ it himself, 
deliberates whether he should buy land with it, or 
lend it out at interest. The superior security of 
land, together with some other advantages which 
almost everywhere attend upon this species of 
property, will generally dispose him to content 
himself with a smaller revenue from land than 
what he might have by lending out his money at 
interest. These advantages are sufficient to com- 
pensate a certain difference of revenue; but they 
will compensate acertain difference only; and if 
the rent of land should fall short of the interest of 
money by a greater difference, nobody would buy 
land, which would soon reduce its ordinary price. 
On the contrary, if the advantages should much 
more than compensate the difference, everybody 
would buy land, which again would soon raise its 
ordinary price.—‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” by Adam, 
Smith, Book If., Chap. IV. 
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10.. BENEVOLENCE AND; DISTRIBUTION; 


It is strange that English economists should have attempted to express a final 
view of distribution without any critical examination of the action of benevolence 
or what is sometimes more technically called the caritative principle. Its sphere of 
operation is limited, but it is nevertheless vital, and its effects in moderating the 
harshness which would otherwise inhere in the economic order, deserves considera- 
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tion before a final opinion in regard to that order is expressed. 
The competitive order means counter-service for service, but the caritative 
principle has to do with service without any direct and immediate counter-service. 


It is concerned, we may say, chiefly with secondary distribution. 


After other forces 


have brought about the primary distribution, benevolence then effects a further dis- 


tribution. 


Take the case, for example, of a feeble old man who would receive 


nothing out of the social income if he had to depend upon service for counter- 
service, but whose needs may be adequately supplied by benevolence. 
The office of benevolence, considered in our present technical sense, is to fill in 


gaps and supply omissions. 
action. 
religious sentiment. 
generally. 


Private economy in itself is not sufficient nor is public 
Its chief but not its exclusive field is the, family. 
We see it in care for orphans and for the sick and afflicted 
We see it also on a large scale in the provision made for better housing 


Its chief spring is 


of the poor by the Peabody Fund in London and by similar efforts elsewhere. 


But the caritative principle has its limitations. 


Notice, for example, the insuf- 


ficient means of benevolence and as compared with public funds and operations, its 


stnall means. 


Observe further the unequal burdens which benevolent action entails 


on the community, some of those best able to give, responding scarcely at all to the 


appeals of benevolence. 


Furthermore, we must not overlook the fact that unwise benevolence weakens 


self-help and promotes idleness and shiftlessness. 


Likewise there is a social danger 


in a spurious benevolence as it may be used to defeat the demands for justice and 


turn away attention from gross wrongs. 


Generous giving, giving even to the 


extent of millions can never atone for wrongs and injustice in the methods of 


accumulation. (1) 





BENEVOLENCE AND _ DISTRIBU- 
TION. 


(1) Inadequacy of Private Philanthropy for 
Social Reform.—Wise words were those uttered 
two thousand years ago: ‘When thou doest 
thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men.”’ It 
cannot be said that private philanthropy has 
always obeyed this scriptural injunction. Espe- 
cially is it true in our day that the achievements 
of private philanthropy are heralded abroad with 
trumpets, and all men are called upon to behold 
the deeds of private philanthropy with admiration. 
It has thus happened that the possibilities of private 
philanthropy have been exaggerated, and its 
proper place as a social agency has been miscon- 
ceived. Private philanthropy plays an essential 
role in all higher civilization, and when it is 
modest and unassuming, and deprecates all sound- 
ing of trumpets, it is truly a glorious thing. It is, 
however, spasmodic, irregular, and insufficient for 
social reform. It is, socially considered, an auxili- 
ary, a subordinate, Social reform must be accom- 
plished chiefly by established, regularly working 
institutions, served by individual effort and 
strengthened by private philanthropy. 

The limitations and true functions of private 
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philanthropy. may be better understood if we 
consider it in relation to certain lines of social 
work. It would seem that charitable relief is the 
sphere of all others for private effort, yet it may 
be seriously questioned whether individual at- 
tempts to relieve pauperism have not done more 
harm than good. Thisistrue beyond all question 
so far as almsgiving is concerned. Ever since the 
modern era of charities began we have been try- 
ing to correct the evils of private philanthropy as 
well as of public effort in this sphere of social 
activity. Moreover, the evils connected with un- 
wise giving to alleviate poverty must be corrected 
with the aid of law and public institutions. 

Let us turn our attention to education. Private 
philanthropy endeavored to provide educational 
facilities for all sorts and conditions of men, and 
this effort was continued for centuries with the 
aid of the Church. With what success, however, 
did it meet? While it cannot be said that nothing 
was achieved, it must be acknowledged that what 
was accomplished was sniall indeed as compared 
with the achievements of public schools. The 
State has done what individual effort, alone and 
unaided, could never accomplish—it has rendered 
education universal. Probably the experience of 
no country is more instructive than that of Eng- 
land, because there private individuals, aided by 
the Church, were intrusted with the duty of pro- 
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viding educational facilities for the nation, and 
during several hundred years had a fair oppor- 
tunity to show what could be accomplished in this 
way. Twenty-five years ago, however, the State 
undertook to establish an educational system de- 
signed to reach every child in England; and in 
this brief period the State has made more progress 
than was made by private philanthropy in three 
centuries. The efforts of despised politicians were 
incomparably more fruitful in proportion to the 
expenditure of energy than the sacrifices and 
exertions of philanthropists. 

The question may be raised whether independ- 
ent private effort to furnish educational facilities 
does not at present accomplish more harm than 
good. The author has had abundant opportunity 
for observation, and while there are many excep- 
tions, and brilliant exceptions, too, he asserts 
without hesitation that the education furnished 
by private schools is mostly inferior in quality and, 
taking it all in all, decidedly below the level 
established by public schools. Asa rule private 
schools lack the first condition of success, which is 
the power to establish discipline, because they are 
too dependent upon those who patronize them. 
This is not all, however. Private schools divert 
energy and attention from public schools, and 
tend to make the latter poorer than they would 
otherwise be. Private philanthropy, as repre- 
sented by great educational societies in England, 
was opposed to State education. It was an 
obstacle which had to be overcome. 

The author often thinks of the labors of the 
late lamented Charles Loring Brace, the head 
of the Children’s Aid Society in New York. He 
established schools for poor children, and was at 
length able, with the support of private philan- 
thropy, to provide educational facilities for several 
thousand destitute children. - When, however, his 
work was at the height of its success, some four- 
teen thousand children were turned away from 
the doors of the public schools because there was 
no room for them. To any one who knows the 
amountof energy required to support properly a 
few private industrial schools like those which 
Mr. Brace established, it can scarcely appear 
doubtful that the same amount of effort and 
private philanthropy expended in the improve- 
ment of the public schools would have prevented 
the disgraceful turning away of children from 
their doors, and would have improved very appre- 
ciably the entire public-school system of the city, 
thus benefiting the hundreds of thousands who 
attend these schools. This truth seems to be 
perceived, because it is now proposed to amalga- 
mate these schools with the public schools of New 
York. The main point which the author has in 
mind is well brought out by a writer of much 
insight, who describes the probable result as 
‘‘greater watchfulness on the part of the workers 
in such organizations as the Children’s Aid 
Society, to the end that the public schools may 
now completely fill the requirements of the 
present day.” 

Probably there are no two menin the United 
States whose judgment concerning the education 
both of the negroes and. of.the whites in our 
Southern States deserves more consideration than 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry and Dr. A..D. Mayo. They 
have both recently felt called upon to give 
emphatic warning against reliance on private 
schools and the dangerons tendency to con- 
centrate attention and beneficence on these 
schools rather than on the public schools, which 
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are the chief thing. The following words are 
quoted from Dr. Mayo, and are unreservedly in- 
dorsed by Mr. Curry: ‘‘It is high time that we 
understood that the one agency on which the 
negroes and nine-tenths of the white people in 
the South must rely for elementary instruction 
and training is the American Common school. 
The attempt to educate two millions of colored 
and three millions of white American children in 
the South by passing around the hat in the North; 
sending driblets of money and barrels of supplies 
to encourage anybody and everybody to open a 
little useless private school ; all this, and 
a great deal more that is still going on among us, 
with of course the usual exceptions, has had its 
day and done its work. The only reliable method 
of. directly helping the elementary department of 
Southern education is that our churches and 
benevolent people put themselves in touch with 
the common-school authorities in all the dark 
places, urging even their poorer people to do 
more, as they can do more, than at present. The 
thousand dollars from Boston that keeps alive 
a little private or denominational school in a 
Southern neighborhood, if properly applied, would 
give two additional months, better teaching and 
better housing, to all the children, and unite their 
people as in no other way.” 

Sanitary reforms are among the most beneficent 
and important social reforms demanded at the 
present time. When we touch upon sanitary re- 
forms, however, we find that individual effort can 
accomplish almost nothing, except in so far as it 
aids and supports public authority by helping 
cooperation. The experience of citiesin Europe 
and America is most instructive. Public authority 
in Chicago diminished the percentage of deaths in 
roportion to population by thirty per cent by 
important sanitary arrangements. The-mayor of 
Chicago, in his annual message of April, 1890, 
says that the death rate of the city in 1889 was 
17.49 tothe thousand, and that this lowered death 
rate was ‘‘due mainly to the extension of the 
sewer system, in conjunction with the vigilance of 
the Departmentof Health. Through the efficiency 
of the corps of factory and tenement-house in- 
spectors, the sanitary. police, and others, nearly 
eighteen thousand official visitations and notices 
combined have been made and served for the 
purpose of correcting various violations of the 
health laws.”’ 

Thousands of lives are saved every year in 
Liverpool, London and Glasgow by-the improved 
conditions of life introduced by public authority, 
which public authority alone could introduce; 
and sanitary reforms inaugurated in Berlin a 
few years ago, under the auspices of Professor 
Virchow, one of the leading scientists of the 
world, have already saved hundreds of thousands 
of lives. 

The reader must reflect carefully upon what 
this means. It does not mean merely fewer 
deaths, but less illness, greater strength and 
robustness, for the population as a whole, con- 
sequently a greater capacity for self-support and 
self-help of every kind, less pauperism, fewer 
dependent widows and orphans. We may con- 
trast what public authority has accomplished 
in sanitary reform with the achievements of pri- 
vate philanthropy in the housing of the poor in 
cities, both in this country and abroad, but 
especially in this country.—‘‘ Social Law of Serv- 
ice,” by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., L.L.D., pp. 193- 
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Tis. THE RENTS ORBAN Dea) 


The term rent is frequently used in a general way to denote payment for 
privilege or, to speak still more definitely, payment for differential advantage. Rent, 
then, is.a payment for an advantage which one enjoys and, furthermore, an advan- 
tage which is peculiar in the sense that it is not universal. The rent of land is pay- 
ment for a privileged position with respect to rent. It is one of the forms of the 
economic surplus, that is to say, a surplus over and above returns to capital and to 
labor. As it comes to the individual as something over and above the returns to 
his efforts, and as it has a strong tendency to increase with the growth of society, it 
is frequently designated as the unearned increment. 

The desirability of land depends upon what we may broadly designate as its 
quality and upon its situation. The quality of land includes its extension, its. 
natural fertility, its conformation, and includes likewise the climatic influences 
which are an inseparable appurtenance of the land. and differs in both these two 
great features which are functions of desirability. There is land which it is only 
just worth while to cultivate, or to use otherwise, as for example, as pasture land, 
either because the quality is so poor or because the situation is so disadvantageous. 
Such land will yield a minimum return to labor and to capital, but will afford no 
surplus value, and it is not at all difficult to find such land. Such land is said to 
be on the margin of cultivation, as in its course cultivation stops at that point. 
There is land, however, which is better either in respect to quality or situation or 
both, and as the inferior land afforded a return to labor and capital, this land yields 
a surplus called rent. So we can go on up the scale, reaching good, better and best 
land, and we find continually increasing rent. ; 

It is the growth of population which causes the margin of cultivation to fall. 
As population grows it becomes necessary to cultivate poorer and poorer land, 
unless new sources of land supply are opened up or improvements in agriculture are 
made so rapidly as to offset, or more than offset, the increased demand for food and 
other products of the soil. Ricardo, who clearly formulated the law of rent and 
from whom it is called the Ricardian doctrine of rent, laid emphasis upon the fall in 
the margin of cultivation and made this the central feature of his economic system. 
Land producing less and less, the remuneration of labor and capital had necessarily 
to fall, while rent continually increased ; in other words, the toilers received less 
and less, while those who lived without toil received an ever increasing share of the 
wealth produced by mankind, 








ll.. THE RENT OF LAND. had for nothing. Of this land some is cultivated 
which pays no rent; other is not cultivated at all. 

(1) Rent With and Without Free Land.—Rent | Why, then, will land bear rent under such circum- 
must be considered in two aspects: First, rent | stances? Obviously, because it is more desirable 
while free land remains; second, rent when all | than the land which may be had for nothing. 
land is taken. The latter is seldom realized, but | How much rent will it bear? Just as much as it 
is more desirable. Suppose Fig. 4 to 
represent the land of a country (foreign 
land being excluded from competition 
for the sake of our illustration) ar- 
ranged in seven groups, according to 
desirability. The first group, deduc- 
tion made of enough of the product to 
pay transportation on the crop, will 
raise and .send to market twenty- 
eight bushels of wheat per acre, the 
Fig. 4. second twenty-four, the others twenty, 

sixteen, twelve, eight and four, respec- 

it is the certain outcome if population continues to | tively. Now, if the people are few and need but a 
increase aud private property in land is main- | small part of the land, they will naturally culti- 
tained. vate A, or the land which best combines fertility 
Rent With Free Land.—Under these conditions | and accessibility. So long as there is enough of 
there is a certaini amount of land which may be | this land there cannot well be any rent, for a man 
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will not pay rent for what he can get for nothing. 
But the time comes when more land is needed, 
and cultivation must begin in group B. Land is 
still free there, but all of group A is taken. If 
now a man insists upon cultivating land in group 
A he must pay for the privilege, for the owner 
will not consent to move off on to poorer land un- 
less he can: maintain his advantage. How much is 
this advantage ? Four bushels per acre, for labor 
alone working upon free land can produce only 
tweuty-four bushels. The land in B, which is free, 
is now the ‘‘margin of cultivation,’’ that is, the 
grade of land which will pay for cultivation, and 
no more. The natural reward of labor in agri- 
culture is the total return to cultivation on the 
margin of cultivation, after deductions are made 
on account of the returns to capital and its replace- 
ment. This advantage which the owners of A 
land now have over the tillers of free land, whether 
they let the land or not, is rent. The amount per 
acre at this point will be the market price of four 
bushels of wheat. 

With the devolopment of population more land 
is needed, the margin of cultivation descends to C 
land, the reward of simple labor is diminished, 
and rent increases. B land now pays a rent of 
four bushels, and A land arent of eight bushels 
per acre. When the margin of cultivation has 
extended to E, rents on B land equal one-half and 
on A land four-sevenths of the entire product. It 
is clear that at this point the productivity of 
groups E, F and G may be had for the taking. A 
moment’s reflection will show that a portion of 
the productivity of the other groups may also be 
had free. 

Rent With no Free Land. — Continuing the 
descent of the margin of cultivation down from E 
to F and G, we can easily imagine a time when all 
land should be called for and no free land would 
be left. Following the law already explained, 
rent would absorb more and more of the product, 
until, with the disappearance of free land, the 
entire product would be consumed as rent. This 
is, of course, possible if the owners of the land 
cultivate it with their own hands. In this case 
rent is indistinguishable from return to labor, the 
only difference being that owners of the best land 
are better rewarded than the others. But this 
direct cultivation by owners is very far from 
general. Long before land is wholly taken up in 
any country a great deal of it is held by men who do 
not cultivate it with their hands but who lease it to 
others. In this case the owner or landlord appro- 
priates the rent, leaving the free productivity to 
the tenant as the reward of his labor. As rent in- 
creases the margin of free productivity decreases. 
But there is clearly a limit to this, for tenants can- 
not work for nothing and turn all the product. 
over to the landlord. Rent may pass down the 
scale, say to E or possibly to F, but it must stop at. 
a point where the tenant will have enough to live. 
Thus it is that even in countries which long ago 
had need of all their land some land bears little or 
'norent. Under existing methods of cultivation a 
man cannot pay a rent for it and live off its prod- 
uce. We may thus picture to ourselves the law 
of rent as an advancing force which slowly but 
surely carries everything before it until it is met 
by the law of wages* which checks and finally 
arrests its progress. ‘This arrest of the progress of 
rent practically means that the poorest land, land 
which will not pay rent or even repay cultivation, 





*Of course there must be at Jeast a minimum return to 
capital, but that is here neglected as a minor factor. 
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is only nominally appropriated, or appropriated 
for other than purposes of production. 

Returning to our figure, let us place ourselves 
again at the point where all the A land is taken 
and new members of society are looking for more 
land. We have assumed that they will take up 
land in the second group. This is not necessary, 
however. More labor may be put on the land al- 
ready cultivated and more will be raised. Sup- 
pose that ten men cultivate one hundred acres of 
A land, raising two thousand eight hundred 
bushels of wheat. 

But the numbers increase, and to each such 
group one moreis added. As the cultivation was, 
of course, imperfect, additional labor increases the 
crop. Theeleven men raise three thousand and 
sixty bushels; that is, the eleventh man has raised 
two hundred and sixty bushels; not so much as 
the others raise, but twenty bushels more than he 
could have raised on Bland. Of course the owner 
gives him only so much as he could get elsewhere 
and secures an additional rent of twenty bushels. 
Encouraged by this, he hires a twelfth man and 
secures a crop of three thousand two hundred and 
eighty bushels. The two extra men have raised 
four hundred and eighty bushels by their labor; 
but this is just what the landowner had to pay 
them .for their labor. He therefore finds that 
while one additional man increases his rent two. 
do not, and discharges the second, who takes up 
free land. 

Thus as numbers increase a part of the increase 
aids in intensifying the cultivation of the old 
land, while another part takes up new land. 
With each fallin the margin of cultivation more 
labor may be profitably employed on land already 
cultivated. Thus our landowner who could not 
afford to employ a twelfth man at two hundred 
and forty bushels wage can employ a thirteenth or 
possibly more when the return to labor falls to 
two hundred bushels. Hach addition of labor (or. 
capital) in the cultivation of land increases the re- 
turn, but notin the same proportion. 

This is the law of ‘‘ diminishing returns,’’ one 
of the most stern-visaged laws in economics, which 
indicates that, other things being equal, each ad- 
dition to the number of human beings on the 
earth, beyond ‘a certain number at least, makes 
harder the process by which man draws his sus-. 
tenance from the earth. Before this certain num- 
ber is reached the law of diminishing returns does 
not begin to operate, but one of increasing returns: 
obtains. We may suppose that up to the tenth 
man in the example given every man added more 
than the previous to the product as a certain num- 
ber of men is needed for the most effective organ- 
ization of production. 

* x * * * * 

It is to be noticed that the power of rent to make 
laborers work for an even smaller return is due, 
not chiefly to nature, but rather to the institution 
of private property. So great has the hardship of 
rent seemed to some that it has been proposed 
that society should appropriate rents through the 
mechanism of government, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, that private ownership of land 
should he abolished. This proposition we shall 
consider later. All improvements in the method 
of agriculture increase the product more than they 
increase the cost. The population can thus live 
on less land, and poorer land is thrown out of 
cultivation, as to-day in our New England States.» 
—‘‘Outlines of Economics,’’ (College Edition) by 
Richard Tok ly th hsD.y L623, PRs 173-176. 
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12. “RENT (Conclided): 


The Ricardian doctrine of rent has been much criticised but in its essential fea- 
tures it appears to have survived the criticism. This, however, may be said: 
Emphasis is now laid upon parts of the Ricardian doctrine which were previously 
almost entirely neglected; and the result is that modern economists generally take 
a much less pessimistic view of the future of economic civilization than Ricardo. 
The growth of improvements in the art of agriculture has been immense and new 
means of communication and transportation have increased so enormously the avail- 
able supply of agricultural land, that agricultural rents have in recent years fallen 
rather than risen. Of course, if the growth of population should continue indefi- 
nitely at the present rate in the United States, this would ultimately outrun all 
improvements in the arts of agriculture and in the means of communication and 
transportation; but such an increase in population is not now generally anticipated 
to last permanently. Certainly we have every reason to anticipate low prices for 
food and consequently low rents for a very long time to come.(1) 

Some writers observing the fall in agricultural rents have been inclined to mini- 
mize the significance of rent, but this is something which economic science does not 
warrant. Under rent it should always be remembered we must include urban rents 
as well as agricultural rents. Let this never be forgotten. Now one of the most 
marked phenomena of the present century has been the growth of urban rent and 
perhaps this growth has nowhere been more remarkable than in the United States. 
We should in this connection bear in mind the present author’s law of monopoly 
charges, which has a bearing on agricultural rents and explains an otherwise difficult 
point. Professor Knies once asked in one of his classes, why in our new country with 
its boundless expanse, urban rents should be so enormous, and he could suggest no 
satisfactory solution of the problem. ‘The solution is found in our high general 
average of economic well-being and in the readiness with which our people spend 
money. ‘The result of these two circumstances is that Americans are willing to pay 
high prices for services and commodities offered in peculiarly favored localities, and 
these high prices cause high rents. A New Yorker likes to make purchases on 
Fifth Avenue and an American is generally unwilling to go a few blocks out of his 
way to save a few cents in a purchase. 

The subject of rent is most inadequately treated in these lessons, but we must 
hasten on to other topics and it is fortunate that in the standard works to which so 
frequent reference has been made, it is treated from many points of view. 





so many years as this after the civil war, vast 
breadths of good cotton lands for which a hand- 
some rent, in kind, can be obtained by the owners, 
but which, if put up at auction, will not, on 
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We have stated the economical doctrine of rent. 


The price of land and its rental value stand in a 
certain necessary relation to each other. Land 
has its price because, and only because, it can 
commanda rent. But while the relation between 
the two is a necessary one, being no less direct 
than that of cause and effect, the ratio between 
the rent of land and the price of land, expressed 
in terms of produce or of money, varies widely. 
In some countries, where the amount of accumu- 
lated capital is large; where a high degree of civil 
security exists; where the rights of property are 
respected, and where the ownership of land carries 
with it social distinction and perhaps political in- 
fluence, the price of land may be twenty, twenty- 
five or even thirty times the annual rental. In 
other countries from the failure of one or all of the 
conditions indicated, land may not sell for more 
than fifteen, ten, or even five times its rental. In 
the Southern States of our Union, there are, even 


account of the scarcity of capital, and perhaps 
from other causes, command seven years’ rental. 

Rent forms no part of the Price of Agricul- 
tural Produce.—From the law of rent, as it has 
been stated, we deduce the very important propo- 
sition that rent forms no part of the price of agri- 
cultural produce, 

No proposition which the political economist 
has occasion to announce is so startling, at the first 
hearing, as this; nor does any other have to con- 
tend against such persistent incredulity. When, 
for instance, we learn that two hundred millions 
of dollars are yearly paid as the rent of cultivated 
lands in England, it seems incredible that this vast 
exaction should have no effect upon the price of 
wheat in any English market; that the remission 
of this gigantic sum, by the landlord to the tenant, 
would not adda pinch of flour to the sixpenny 
loaf. And, yet, no proposition can be more clearly 
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established, We have seen that in the same mar- 
ket, at the same time, there is but one price for 
different equal portions of any commodity; and 
we have also seen that normal price is fixed by the 
cost of producing that portion of the supply which 
is produced at the greatest disadvantage. 

Apply these principles to the case in hand. 
England does not raise all the wheat needed for 
the subsistence or her population. Besides culti- 
vating the most fertile of her own fields, she 
makes heavy draughts upon the United States, 
France, Egypt, Hungary, and the Black Sea 
regions. For the wheat of all these countries, 
however, so far as it is of the same quality, there 
is but one price. That price is fixed by the cost 
of raising the million, say, of bushels which are 
raised at the great disadvantage, which means, in 
this case, at the greatest distance, viz., on the 
plains of Dakota. This wheat the English must 
have: the proof of which is found in the fact that 
they do have it. Now, if they will have it, they 
must pay the cost of raising it, that is, must pay 
enough to induce men to go to that far-off country, 
undergo the privations of a frontier life, under- 
take all the risks of pioneer agriculture, and sub- 
mit to enormous charges for the transportation of 
their product by land two thousand miles to the 
seaboard, and, then, three thousand miles by sea, 
till itis laid down in Liverpool. If the English 
will not pay this price, they cannot have the 
wheat. That they get the wheat is proof enough 
that they pay this price, which, in turn, sets the 
price for all the wheat raised in England, and for 
all the wheat brought thither, whether from 
France, from Egypt or from the Black Sea, alto- 
gether irrespective of the cost of raising it in any- 
other locality than that where it is produced 
at the greatest disadvantage. Wheat may be 
raised on the fertile farms of Middlesex at an 
actual cost not exceeding two shillings a bushel; 
but the Middlesex farmer will not, on that account, 
sell his ;wheat below the market price, say, six 
shillings, which price is fixed, as we have seen, by 
the wheat from America. The difference, four 
shillings, is to be profit for somebody; and we will 
now proceed to show that this body must either 
be the landlord, or the tenant, not the agricultural 
laborer, and not the consumer of flour. 


What Would Happen If Rents Were Re-— 


mitted ?—Perhaps we shall best make this appear 
by means of an illustration. Let us suppose that 
a philanthrophic gentleman, whose rent roll is 
twenty thousand pounds, being greatly moved by 
tales of distress, knowing that the quartern loaf is 
very dear, and believing this to be due to the large 
rents paid for the use of land, calls his tenants 
together, and tells them that, in consideration of 
the hard times and the great suffering of the poor, 
he has determined to remit one-half of the rent of 
all his farms, so that the farmers may be enabled 
to sell wheat at a lower price, and thus the poor 
be enabled to buy bread at acheaper rate. What 
would be the consequence? Doubtless all the 
tenants would accept the proffered terms cheer- 
fully, and humbly thank his honor. But would 
they sell the wheat at any lower price? Not at 
all; why should they? They can get the market 
price for it, and that price is not fixed by the cost 
of raising wheat on their farms, or on any farms 
for which rent is paid. It is the no-rent* land 


* The United States gives any settler in Minnesota, or 
Dakota, or Nebraska, or any of the public lands, who will 
declare an intention to become a citizen, a farm of 160 acres, 
exacting only a registration fee of $26, The annual interest 
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that raises that last portion of the necessary supply 
of wheat which fixes the price of all wheat. 

But suppose, to imagine a most improbable case, 
that some one out of the fifty tenants on this estate 
were to go to the dealer in grain to whom he was 
accustomed to sell his crop, and say: ‘“ Mr. B., in- 
asmuch as my landlord has remitted half my 
rent, this year, I offer you my wheat a shilling 
less a bushel, in order that you may sell it at a cor- 
responding reduction to the baker.’”? What would 
the grain dealer do? Clearly he would take the 
wheat, at areduced price offered; but would he 
sell it to the baker for any less? And if two such 
fools were found in succession, would the baker, 
getting his flour a shilling ‘‘off,’? put down the 
price of the loaf? Notif he were of the sort of 
baker that you and I know. 

But perhaps, it is said, we concede that the farm- 
ers will not sell their wheat at any lower price, on 
account of the remission of rent, because this 
would clearly not reduce the price of wheat to the 
consumer; but they surely will raise the wages of 
their laborers correspondingly. Why should they? 
They can make presents to their laborers, just as 
they could make presents to grain dealers or 
bakers, but we are talking now about business, 
and, as a matter of business, why should these 
fifty persons raise the wages of their laborers, in 
consequence of the generosity of their own land- 
lord? The laborers were willing to work for them, 
before, for the wages that were stipulated, the 
same wages, it may be assumed, which other 
laborers in the country were receiving. Why 
should the laborers now be unwilling to work for 
them at the same wages? Andif the laborers are 
willing to work at the same wages, why should 
the farmers pay more? 

These illustrations may seem very elementary, 
but I have known so many persons, after a com- 

*plete demonstration of the proposition we are con- 
sidering, go away, showing by look or by remark, 
that they still clung to the notion that rent has, 
somehow, something to do with the price of agri- 
cultural produce, that I have thought it worth the 
space required to repeat the demonstration and 
fully illustrate the argument,’ in order to over- 
come this disposition to incredulity which is 
utterly irrespective of reason. I trust it has been 
shown, to the conviction of every reader, that rent 
isa matter between the landlord and the tenant, 
not between the landlord and the agricultural 
laborer, or between the landlord and the consumer 
of agricultural produce. Rent is the surplus of the 
crop above the cost cf cultivation on the least pro- 
ductive lands contributing to the.supply of the 
market. Admitting the private ownership of 
land, that surplus, necessarily, so far as economic 
forces are concerned, is left in the hands of the 
landlord. There, so far as. economic forces are 
concerned, it must remain. The landlord can 
give it away, if he pleases, just as he can give 
away his horse, or his house, or anything that is his. 
He.can give it to his tenant, just as he could give 
to any one else. But if he does, it becomes a pure 
gratuity to the tenant, who, under the operation 
of the principle of self-interest, will transmit it 
neither to the agricultural laborer nor to the con- 
sumer of food, but will retain it entire for his own 
enrichment. — ‘‘Political Economy,” by Francis 
Walker, pp. 210-215. 


on $26, at 6 per cent, is $1.56,so that the settler gets the 
land onan annual payment of acent an acre, Arent ofa 
cent an acre may be called no-rent, and these are the lands 
we have called no-rent lands. 
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7. COMPETITION AND BARGAINING (Concluded).—Monopoly Rent and Forced Gain. Rent 
and Other Sorts of Unearned Increment. 
THE LAW OF MONOPOLY PRICE.—The Limits upon Monopoly Price. Variations in Mon- 
opoly Price. 
9. PUBLIC AUTHORITY AND DISTRIBUTION.—Public Authority and Monopoly Charges, 
Public Authority and the Rate of Interest. 
10. BENEVOLENCE AND DISTRIBUTION.—The True Sphere of Benevolence and its Limitations, 
11. THE RENT OF LAND.—The Desirability of Land, a Function of two Variables. The Growth 
of Population and Rent. 
12. RENT (Concluded).—Agricultural Rents and Urban Rents. 





QUESTIONS, 


7. What does Mr. Hobson mean by forced gain? What did the older economists think about rent 
from the standpoint of justice in distribution ? Is rent the only sort of unearned increment 2 

8. State and describe the law of monopoly price. 

9. Describe the influence of public authority on distribution. What influence has the legal regu- 
lation of the rate of interest upon distribution? Describe such indirect influences of public authority upon 
distribution as occurs to you. Examine the quotation from Adam Smith and tell to what extent he is 
right, and to what extent he is wrong in the views on the subject of interest therein expressed. 

10. What technical term is given to the principle of benevolence 2 Describe the sphere of its opera- 
tion. Have you noticed evil effects in distribution of unwise benevolence? What is the utmost that 
benevolence can accomplish in distribution ? 

II. What do you understand by rent in its most general sense? What do you mean by the rent of 
land? What determines its amount 2 What causes a fall in rent 2 

12. Contrast the movement of agricultural rent with the movement of urban rent during the past 
generation. 


SUBJECTS «FOR - SPECIAL STUDY. 
1. Zhe growth of monopoly in the United States, and its influence upon the distribution of 


The sphere of benevolence in the distribution of wealth. 
3. Influence of legislation upon interest and prices. 

4. Public and private benevolence. 

5. Various principles governing rent of lands. 

6. .Cily rents in comparison with agricultural rents. 
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13.,, SOVEREIGNTY IN. A DESPOTISM. 


avovers|N ittense amount of brain tissue has been worn away in the vain attempt 
sh, Yas]) to adjust the Asiatic idea of sovereignty to the Western democratic 
State. Sovereignty in a despotism is of the nature of a physical fact. 
One man, or a select body of men, holds the war-club; all the rest are 
disarmed, and are victims of a power over which they have no control. 
In such a State instead of laws to which all are subject there are arbitrary com- 
mands enforced upon the victims by brute force. The sovereign is not subject to 
any law. He it is who issues the commands which all others are compelled to 
obey. Inalarge despotic State there naturally grows up ahierarcy of rulers. In the 
hierarchy there are those who are accustomed to obey commands given to them 
from above, and at the same time to exact obedience from those below. ‘The word 
sovereignty came to be applied only to the authority exercised by the head ruler or 
by the body which held the place of supreme power. In the despotic State there is 
no law, no universal authority. The sovereign is autocratic; he gives commands, 
-but he accepts no authority higher than himself; he commands but he does not obey. 
The autocrat can brook no superior, not even a god. ‘The Mohammedan can 
admit that there is one God, but the emphasis of his creed must be upon the 
claim that Mohammed is his prophet. To the Mohammedan subject the successor 
to the prophet must be in the place of God. To the subject of the Celestial Empire 
there is no being higher than the Emperor. So long as the Autocrat of all the 
Russias can induce his subjects to accept himself as the vice-gerent of God his posi- 
tion may be reasonably secure. But, as his subjects read the New Testament and 
gain the conviction that there is a higher than he, the autocracy becomes imperilled. 
All despotic governments need- the support of religion; yet a religion which 
leads to the belief that there are divine beings of a higher grade than the despot, 
who concern themselves with human affairs, tends to destroy the despotism. 
Among the Hebrews there could be no continuous despotism, because to the devout 
Hebrew there was ever present a God in Israel ready to vindicate the cause of the 


oppressed. Likewise, in all Christian States, when a despot has arisen who was 
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disposed to play the part of an oriental tyrant there have not been wanting those 
who were ready to call him to account in the name of a higher law. In the oriental 
State the sovereign must not only be above law, he must be in the eyes of his sub- 
jects, in the place of God. 

In a despotic State a disputed sovereignty means unending and relentless war, 
or it means a state of anarchy. So far as the masses of the subjects are concerned 
there must be no doubt as to who the sovereign is. Of course in the history of des- 
potisms there have been disputes as to the order of succession, and by such disputes 
despotisms have been destroyed. Successful despotisms either avoid such disputes. 
or succeed in keeping a knowledge of them from their subjects. 

In the Western, or democratic State, the whole reason and philosophy of sover- 
eignty is changed.. There has been infinite waste of intellectual effort in the vain 
attempt to reconcile the oriental notion of sovereignty with the democratic State. Sov- 
ereignty in the Orient is a physicalfact. It rests upon the biggest and most effective 
war-club. If there is spiritual support it is in the form of terror, superstition, decep- 
tion, and lying. It is essential in an oriental despotism that the will of the people 
shall be broken. An absolute and impassable gulf is set up between the people and 
the sovereign. They live in distinct worlds. The more effective is this separation 
the more succesful is the despotism. In the democratic State a condition the exact 
opposite prevails. Not one rational sentence can be written about this much-abused 
word sovereignty, until a preliminary question has been clearly and definitely settled. 
The question is this: Which sort of State are you going to talk about? Ifthe dis- 
course pertains to the oriental despotism it can be made brief and simple, easily 
understood and void of all controversy.(1) If, however, the discussion pertains to 
the Western democratic State, the groundwork of the discourse i is so different that 
direct comparison leads to confusion. In the democratic State there is and can be 
no such thing as sovereignty in the oriental sense of the term.(2) If the word is 
used at all it must be with an entirely different meaning. 

Mr. Austin, writing about the time of the passage of the English Reform Bill of 
1832, said: ‘Tf a determinate human superior, not in the habit of obedience to a 
like superior, receive habitual obedience from the bulk of a given society, that 
determinate superior is sovereign in that society, and the society (including the 
superior) is a society political and independent. ‘To the determinate superior the 
others are subject: or on that determinate superior the other members of the society 
are dependent. ‘The mutual relation which subsists between the superior and them 
may be styled the relation of sovereign and subject, or the relation of sovereignty 
and subjection.’’(3) It will be seen that this definition is entirely suited to an 
oriental despotism, and it pretty accurately described the European states at the 
time it was written. For two hundred years there had been a growing sentiment in 
favor of democracy. ‘There had been those who had put forth elaborate theories in 
favor of the view that sovereignty should rest with the people as a whole; but in the 
Oid World there had been no successful attempt to found a State upon the democratic 
theory. Austin was fatally logical and consistent in his elaboration and exposition of 
the fundamental principles of the anti-democratic State. The war-club philosophy 
of which he was an eminent expositor has served to paralyze the brains of millions 
to the present day. There has been a continuous effort to fit the old cloth into the | 
new garment. It hasseemed a pity that so much logic and clear analysis should go 
to waste. Austin’s analysis is correct when applied to the finished despotic State. 
The democratic States are not yet finished, they are simply in the process of mak- 
ing. Many of the principles of despotism still survive in the most advanced democ- 
racies. The majority of the people now living in democratic countries are still 
victims of despotic modes of thought, of despotic language. Not until quite recently 
has there been manifest among “students of politics a general disposition to rebel 
against the Austinian mode of thought. 
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13. SOVEREIGN EY IN ERE STATE. 


(1) Two Methods.—All monarchies of which 
we have any record were governed after two sev- 
eral manners; either by a prince and his servants 
whom he vouchsafes out of his mere grace to con- 
stitute his ministers, and admits of their assistance 
in the government of his kingdom; or else by a 
prince and his barons, who were persons advanced 
tothat quality, not by favor or concession of the 
prince, but by the ancientnessand nobility of their 
extraction. 

These barons have their proper jurisdictions and 
subjects, who own their authority and pay them a 
natural respect. Those States which are governed 
by the prince and his servants have their prince 
more arbitrary and absolute, because his suprem- 
acy is acknowledged by everybody; and if another 
be obeyed, it is only as his minister and substitute, 
without any affection to the man. Examples of 
these different governments we may find in our 
time in the persons of the Grand Signor and the 
King of France. 

The whole Turkish monarchy is governed by a 
single person, the rest are but his servants and 
slaves; for distinguishing his whole monarchy into 
provinces and governments (which they call San- 
giacchi) he sends when and what officers he thinks 
fit, and changes them as he pleases. But the King 
of France is established in the middle, asit were, of 
several great lords, whose sovereignty having been 
owned, and families beloved a long time by their 
subjects, they keep their preéminence: nor is it in 
the king’s power to deprive them without inevit- 
able danger to himself.—‘‘ The Prince,” by Niccolo 
Machiavelli, pp. 28, 29. 

(2) The Patriarchia.—Slavery is so vile and 
miserable an estate of man, and so directly op- 
posed to the generous temper and courage of our 
nation, that it is hardly to be conceived that an 
‘‘Englishman,’’ much less a ‘‘gentleman,’’ should 
plead for it. And truly I should have taken this, 
as any other treatise which would persuade all men 
that they are slaves, and ought to be so, for such 
another exercise of wit as was his who writ the 
encomium of Nero, rather than for a serious dis- 
course nieant in earnest, had not the gravity of the 
title and epistle, the picture in the front of Sir 
Robert’s book, and the applause that followed it, 
required me to believe that the author and pub- 
lisher were both in earnest. I therefore took the 
‘‘Patriarchia”’ of Sir R. Filmer into my hands with 
all the expectation, and read it through with all 
the attention, due to a treatise that made sucha 
noise at its coming abroad, and cannot but con- 
fess myself mightily surprised that, in a book 
which was to provide chains for all. mankind, I 
should find nothing but a rope of sand, useful, per- 
haps, to such whose skill and business it is to raise 
a dust, and would blind the people the better to 
mislead them, but is not of any force to draw those 
into bondage who have their eyes open, and so 
much sense about them as to consider that chains 
are but an ill wearing, how much care soever hath 
been taken to file and polish them. . . . His 
system lies in a little compass, it isno more than 
this: ‘‘That all government is absolute monarchy;”’ 
and the ground he builds on is this: ‘“‘That no 
man is born free.’’Locke’s ‘‘Civil Government,” 
BR alas ds 

(3) Legal Limitation.—‘‘ Now it follows from 
the essential difference of a positive law,’’ says 
Austin, ‘“‘and from the nature of sovereignty and 
independent political society, that the power of a 
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monarch properly so called, or the power of a soy- 
ereign number in its collegiate and sovereign 
capacity, is incapable of /egal limitation. A mon- 
arch or a sovereign number bound by a legal duty 
were subject to a higher or superior sovereign; 
that is to say, a monarch or a sovereign number 
bound by a legal duty, were sovereign and not 
sovereign. Supreme power limited by positive 
law is a flat contradiction in terms. 

“Nor would a political society escape from legal 
depotism, although the power of the sovereign 
were bound by legal restraints. The power of 
the superior sovereign imposing the restraints, or 
the power of some other sovereign superior to that 
superior, would still be absolutely free from the 
fetters of positive law. For, unless the imagined 


‘restraints were ultimately imposed by a sovereign 


not in a state of subjection to a higher or superior 





Niccolo Machiavelli. 


sovereign, a series of sovereigns ascending to in- 
finity would govern the imagined community, 
which is impossible and absurd.’’ 

That this reasoning follows as a logical necessity 
from our definition of law, is without question. It 
is to be remembered, however, that by the term 
“sovereign power,” we refer to the highest power 
of the State without reference to the manner in 
which this power is exercised or in whose hands it 
rests. When we come to consider the determi- 
nateness with which the sovereign power may be 
located, we shall find it necessary to differ some- 
what from Austin. 

In every politically organized community, then, 
there exists a public authority to which, from the 
legal standpoint, all interests are potentially sub- 
ject, and therefore liable to regulation and control 
by the State when this ruling power decides them 
to be of public interest. 

It is true that there are, and have been since the 
earliest times, certain subjects that it has seemed 
just and proper should be left to the free exercise 
of the individual, and it does not seem reasonable 
to expect that the time will ever come when this 
opinion as to many of these subjects will be 
changed. Bntthis is by no means the same thing 
as saying that these subjects constitute a domain 
that can never be entered by the State.—“‘dn Ex- 
amination of the Nature of the State,’ by Westel 
Woodbury Willoughby, Ph.D., page 182. 
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14. SOVEREIGNTY IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE. 


The despotic State is openly and avowedly founded upon the relation which sub- 
sists between a master andaslave. It is the part of the master to command: it is 
the part of the slave to obey. The sovereign in the State is in the place of master: 
the subject is in the place of slave. Ina large household of slaves there arises a 
hierarchy of commanders, but good order requires that there shall be one determin- 
able head who gives commands and is himself not under command. He is the 
sovereign head, sub-commanders are but his mouth-piece. There is thus one master 
whom all slaves are equally bound to obey. Likewise in the finished and orderly 
despotic State there is one master, one determinable head who commands the obedi-* 
ence of the people. The sovereign head himself receives commands from no one. 
He is sovereign; the people are subject. He is independent; the people hold to him 
the relation of dependents. ‘This is the simplest form of the State. Add to this, it 
is the original form. It has held the field for many thousand years. All language, 
all literature tend to fix this form in the minds of all people who attempt to think 
and talk about government; hence it is not at all strange that there has been a per- 
sistent attempt to describe the democratic State in the language of despotism. We 
ought not to expect that a single generation of democrats would create a nomen- 
clature as rich and varied as six thousand years of despotism. 

What then does the word sovereignty mean as applied to a democratic State? 
Probably no such word would ever have been invented if human society had- always 
been organized upon the basis of a codperative brotherhood. So soon as there was 
a serious attempt to found a State on the democratic idea sovereignty became lost in 
the midst of legal phrases and distinctions. Inthe Constitution of the United States(1) 
the word does not occur. The Constitution does say that the constitution and the 
laws and treaties made in pursuance thereof shall be the supreme law of the land. 
But in the Asiatic sense it recognizes no sovereign. No person, no determinate 
body is in a position to command obedience. Every officer, every body of officers, 
acts under the restraint of law. In the United States where is the man, or where is 
the determinate body of men in respect to whom the great body of the people are in 
the position of dependents and subjects? Who are our determinate sovereign rulers? 
We have none. 

It was the definite intention of the founders of our government that the rela- 
tion of sovereign and subject should not exist.(2) "The people, however, did 
create many and diverse agencies through which the brotherhood should act. ‘The 
people as a whole are not sovereign in the Asiatic sensé. The people do not issue 
commands to their Governors, Presidents and Legislatures and demand of them 
servile obedience. The people assume that all these are men like themselves, and 
that they will guard the true interests of the brotherhood. A wide discretion is left 
to the various high officers. If a particular officer proves to be weak or criminal, 
decent and orderly methods of discipline are provided to save the State from injury. 
All are under law and all share the responsibility of command. A democracy is a 
self-conscious codperative brotherhood. In a perfect democracy no class and no 
individual would be subject to unrestrained despotic power. Delinquents and defec- 
tives would be dealt with under beneficent and wholesome laws. 

But the people of the United States, although the word sovereignty was not in 
their constitution, became victims of a fatal despotic theory upon the subject. One 
section of the country became convinced that sovereignty of the true Asiatic type 
rested with the several states. In other sections the view prevailed that sovereignty 
rested with the general government. The leaders of the state sovereignty party 
became infatuated with the notion that the states had a right under the constitution 
to resume the exercise of all their sovereign powers. This was not the only cause 
of the great Civil War, but all will admit that it was an important cause. It may 
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well be doubted whether there would have been any war had not the leaders of the 
South been honestly convinced that the states had a right to resume the exercise of 
sovereign powers. We have had our war, and we may conclude that the question is 
settled that our states have not sovereign powers, though no farther positive con- 
tribution is made to the settlement of the question as to who is sovereign. It is now 
a historical fact that the Federal government did at one time put forth power ade- 
quate to the suppression of a formidable rebellion. There still remain, however, 
enough unsettled questions as to the precise location of the exercise of sovereign 
power and responsibility to furnish basis for an unlimited number of civil wars. There 
will be no safety to the Republic until there has been developed in the minds of the 
people a clear perception of the fact that in a democracy, sovereignty, in the Asiatic 
sense, does not exist. The very object of the democracy is to eliminate the relation 
of sovereign and subject. 

For ages the minds of philosophers were oppressed with the question as to how 
the solid earth was supported. Many devices were invented for the sake of psycho- 
logical relief. Relief finally came with the acceptanice as literal scientific fact of the 
statement, ‘‘He hangeth the earth upon nothing.’’ A similar state of mind is 
manifest in the first crude attempts at thinking and philosophizing about the State. 
The rudimentary philosopher feels the need of a turtle or some other definite physi- 
cal monster to serve as a support for the entity which we call the State. And such 
a philosopher has ever before him an example of the sort of State which does rest 
upon a physical monster which is far from being imaginary. ‘The Russian State 
rests upon the State railway, State telegraph, the bureaucracy, the army, while all 
center in the Chief Person. Such a State does rest upon a physical basis. It rests 
upon the fact of superior brute force. And the determinate person or persons who 
wield this force are in the position of sovereign while the people are subjects and 
dependents. 

The democratic State, on the other liane rests not upon a physical but upon a 
spiritual fact. It assumes a common sentiment, a common purpose, a common 
will. ‘The State rests upon that common will.(3) ‘The officers of the State one and 
all are organs of the common will. There is no rational basis for an enduring 
democracy except upon the assumption that a spirit of good will and benevolent 
intent towards all classes and all individuals pervades the State in all its acts. The 
true democratic State has nothing to impose upon anybody. On the contrary it 
seeks to prevent all classes and all individuals from being imposed upon. ‘The 
democracy seeks by positive and aggressive means so to train and so to educate 
all classes and all individuals in habits of the observance law, in habits of respect 
for the highest rules of conduct, that each may be freely left to do what he 
pleases. 

Does not the democratic State have its defectives? Are there not the insane, 
criminals, infants to be dealt with? ‘rue, but there is a radical difference in the 
characteristic treatment of defective classes in the two sorts of States. The despotism 
treats its normal subjects as dependents. Its safety oftentimes requires the pauper- 
ization of the multitude. The consistent democracy, on the contrary, must treat 
all classes from the stand-point of friendly coOperation. It must seek to discover 
and develop in all those qualities of character which will make of them free mem- 
bers of society. 

A State cannot adopt a policy imposing permanently even a just government 
upon a subject people and continue to be a democracy. When Lee surrendered 
the South was conquered in the despotic sense only. Had the work stopped 
there the United States had ceased to be a democracy. ‘The South began to be 
conquered, in the democratic sense, when the last military governor left the land 
and the two sections of the country began to forget the relation of victors and 
vanquished. 
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14. SOVEREIGNTY IN A DEMOCRATIC 
SUATE. 


(1) The Constitution of the United States. 
—The fundamental and organic law of the nation 
was framed by the Constitutional Convention 
which met in Philadelphia, May 25, 1787 and ad- 
journed September 17, 1787. 

It was not ratified without a serious struggle, 
the result remaining doubtful for many months 
after the adjournment of the Convention. Dela- 
ware was the first state to accept it (on December 
7, 1787), the ratification being prompt and enthu- 
siastic. Pennsylvania was the second (December 
12). The opposition was sharp, but Franklin was 
President of the State, and Wilson a delegate to 
the State Convention. The ratification was ef- 
fected by a vote of forty-six to twenty-three. On 
December 18, New Jersey followed, and Georgia 
less than a month afterward. In these states the 
vote was unanimous. Next came Connecticut 
(January 9), by a vote of one hundred and twenty- 
eight to forty. 

The first close struggle was in Massachusetts, 
but the Constitution was ratified on February 6 
by a vote of one hundred and eighty-seven to one 
hundred and sixty-eight. Maryland came next, 
and then South Carolina. In Virginia the oppo- 
sition to the Constitution was led by Patrick 
Henry, while James Madison and Governor Ran- 
dolph were the leading champions of the new 
Constitution. The debate lasted for a month, and 
the interesting report may be found in the volumes 
of Elliott. 

The ratification prevailed June 25, by a majority 
of ten in a vote of one hundred and eighty-six, 
After all, it was probably the influence of Wash- 
ington which won the day. Meanwhile, the state 
of New Hampshire ratified the Constitution, but 
the news had not reached Virginia. 

Another close battle was fought in New York, 
but Hamilton and his party finally won a memo- 
rable victory, and New York came into the Union 
on the 26th of July, with a majority of only three 
votes. Theratification by nine states having been 
certified to the Congress of the Confederacy, that 
body adopted a resolution fixing the first Wednes- 
day of March, 1789, as the day when the new govy- 
ernment should go into operation. As the day 
fellon the 4th of March, that day became fixed 
for the beginning and end of congressional and 
presidential terms. 

(2) Parlimentary Sovereignty.— Where there 
is a vigid constitution, to use the convenient 
term introduced by Mr. Bryce and Mr. Dicey, 
there cannot be any one body in permanent 
existence or habitual activity which possesses 
unlimited sovereignty. The nearest approach 
to Parliamentary sovereignty as we have it in 
England must be sought, in every such case, 
wherever the ultimate power of altering the 
written constitution is placed by the constitution 
itself. In the United States, for example, this 
amending power is exercisable only with the con- 
sent of three-fourths of the States expressed by 
either their legislators or in special conventions; 
and, moreover, no State can be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate without its own consent. 
The English doctrine of absolute sovereignty is not 
capable of being usefully applied to constitutions 
of this type. In fact itis a generalization from the 
**omnipotence” of the British Parliament, an attri- 
bute which has been the offspring of our peculiar 
history, and may quite possibly suffer some con- 
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siderable change within times not far distant. 
Such a constitution as that of the United States or 
of Switzerland may be said to give a definite mean- 
ing to the sovereignty of the people, as opposed to 
the power or caprice of transitory majorities.— 
“First Book of Jurisprudence,” by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, p. 260. 

(3) Sovereignty: Who Gives Law?—If, then, 
law be a product of national character, if the 
power of the conimunity must be behind it to give 
it efficacy, and the habit of the community in it to. 
give it reality, where is the seat of sovereignty? 
Whereabouts and in whom does sovereignty reside, 
and what is sovereignty? These, manifestly, are 
questions of great scope and complexity, and yet 
questions central to a right understanding of the 
nature and genesis of law. It will be best to ap- 
proach our answers to them by way of illustrations. 

In England, sovereignty is said to rest with the 
legislative power: with Parliament acting with 
the approval of the Crown, or, not to disuse an 
honored legal fiction, with the Crown acting with 
the assent of Parliament. Whatever an Act of 
Parliament prescribes is law, even though it con- 
travene every principle, constitutional or only of 
private right, recognized before the passage of the 
Act as inviolable. Such isthe theory. The well- 
known fact is, that Parliament dare do nothing 
that will even seem to contravene principles held 
to be sacred in the sphere either of constitutional 
privilege or private right. Should Parliament 
violate such principles, their action would be re- 
pudiated by the nation, their will, failing to 
become indeed law, would pass immediately into 
the limbo of things repealed; Parliament itself 
would be purged of its offending members. Par- 
liament, then, is master, is an utterer of valid 
commands, only so far as it interprets, or at least 
does not cross, the wishes of the people. Whether 
or not, therefore, it be possible to say with the 
approval of those who insist upon maintaining the 
rules of a strict abstract logic that the sovereignty 
of Parliament is limited de jure, that is, in law, it 
is manifestly the main significant truth of the case 
that parliamentary sovereignty is most impera- 
tively limited de facto, in fact. Its actual power 
is not a whit broader for having a free field in law, 
that is, above the fences, so long as the field in which 
it really moves is fenced high about by firm facts. 

Again, it is said, apparently with a quite close 
regard for the facts, that in Russia, sovereignty is 
lodged with the Czar, the supreme master ‘‘of all 
the Russias.”’ That his will is law Siberia attests. 
and Nihilism recognizes. But is there no de facto 
limitation to his supremacy? How far could he go 
in the direction of institutional construction? 
How far could he succeed in giving Russia at once 
and ‘out of hand the institutions, and Russians the 
liberties, of the United States and its people? 
How far would such a gift be law? Only so far as 
life answered to its word of command. Only so far 
as Russian habit, schooled by centuries of obedience 
to a bureaucracy, could and would respond to its 
invitation. Only so far, in a word, as the new in- 
stitutions were accepted. The measure of the 
Czar’s sovereignty is the habit of his people; and 
not their habit only, but their humor also, and the 
humor of his officials. His concessions to the rest- 
less spirit of his army, to the prejudices of his 
court, and to the temper of the massof his subjects, 
his means of keeping this side assassination or 
revolution, nicely mark the boundaries of his 
sovereignty.—“ Zhe State,” by Woodrow Wilson, 
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15. SOVEREIGNTY OVER INDIAN AND NEGRO. 


The relation of the United States government to our subject Indian tribes may 
serve to illustrate some of the limitations and qualities of the democratic State., 
The Indians are in a sense our subjects. We have in many ways imposed our will 
upon them. Yet as the ideas of consistent democracy have grown in our midst we 
have entered into the work of training and educating the Indian for citizenship. 
This is a necessary part of our purpose to become a democratic republic. In the 
educational policy of this great republic the Indian training school holds a very 
small place. Yet omit that school, and the spirit and sentiment for which the 
school stands, and we forego all rational prospect of a free government for our own 
children. The training of the future democracy cannot leave out the wards of the 
nation. 

But have not the government and the people in many ways played the tyrant 
over the Indian tribes? It must be admitted that there is a long list of outrages 
and acts of injustice. But there is also a long list of acts of reparation, of gifts and 
concessions. We treat our Indians much as we treat ourselves. There are long 
lists of acts of spoliation and outrage committed by government and people against 
white citizens. Indian and white man are fellow-sufferérs, because we have not yet 
attained unto the perfect democratic State. Under our spoils system of politics we 
put over the Indian tribe a spoilsman, who steals their blankets, robs them of 
rations, and is a party to other outrages. After a time the red man puts on the 
war paint, lifts the scalps of a few innocent white settlers, kills in fair fight a num- 
ber of white men in our regular army. ‘The braves are surrounded and forced to 
surrender. Then the wrongs of the Indian are investigated. We honor him for 
his courage in fighting for his rights. The criminal agent is removed, wrongs are 
redressed, and the tribe is at peace till after the next presidential election. How 
very like this is to the government of our great cities. The lives, and property, 
and virtue of the good citizens are placed in the keeping of spoilsmen. The peo- 
ple are robbed, they are blackmailed, they have vice forced upon them by the 
officers of the law. Finally a white chief (a preacher of the gospel or a newspaper 
editor) makes up his mind that endurance has ceased to bea virtue. He puts on 
the war paint and calls upon his virtuous fellow-citizens to do likewise. A spasm 
of civic virtue pervades the body politic. A battle royal is waged at the polls. 
The criminals are beaten. Some of them are turned out of office. Some reforms 
are instituted. Then the virtuous impulses begin to weaken, and in a few years the 
city lapses again into the hands of the spoilsman. We treat our own kith and kin 
as we treat our Indian subjects. Nay, our Indian subjects fare better in some 
respects than the Anglo-Saxon. Great and permanent reforms are already accom- 
plished in our Indian service. It may easily happen that our Indian service shall 
become almost ideally pure and efficient, while the government still continues to 
rob and plunder the white man. It could never happen, on the other hand, that a 
State should rob and plunder a subject people and at the same time maintain a just 
and upright government for its own citizens. This is especially true of a State 
which is trying the democratic experiment. 

After a recent Indian war a newspaper made the statement that during the whole 
history of Indian wars, ten white men had been slain to one Indian. It was a mere 
random assertion, and is undoutedly erroneous. Yet, if an exact statement could 
be made as’to the casualties in all Indian wars on American soil, it would probably 
contain an element of surprise. Instead of the white man exterminating the Indian, 
the Indian, in a small way, has been exterminating the white man. But the Indian 
cannot complete the task of exterminating the white American. The white 
American has bigger guns and more of them, and in a matter of self-defense is dis- 
posed to use them. This proposition does not need proof, it is axiomatic. It is 
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equally true that the white man cannot exterminate the Indian. ‘To the mind of 
the properly trained democrat this last proposition is just as axiomatic as the 
former. ‘There are, however, multitudes of the most intelligent and the most highly 
educated of men who are utterly incapable of understanding the proposition that it 
is impossible for the white American to exterminate the Indian. ‘They reason as 
we may suppose the brute reasons. ‘That is, they go by the pound weight and by 
the yard stick. ‘To them a moral and spiritual entity is intangible moonshine. 

Our ancestors were godly men, who came to this country with the definite inten- 
tion of civilizing and Christianizing the natives.(1) In the midst of all our faults 
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and acts of injustice this motive has never abated its force. It is more than ever 
our intention to civilize and Christianize the Indian. We are actually doing this 
work, ‘This original intention of our ancestors is a part of our moral and spiritual 
inheritance. Without such an inheritance there would be no America such as we 
know. There would be no democracy, no safe and orderly society resting upon the 
will of the people. As well expect to turn the waters of .the Mississippi up stream 
as to expect to retain among Americans a tolerably free government after the people 
had undergone such a moral transformation as would be involved in a plan to exter- 
minate the red man. | 
Long before such a change could be reached the white people would hav 
reverted to former habits of exterminating each other. It is now many centuries 
since deadly feuds were common among the English. It is.not so long since they 
were common among the Scotch and the Irish. There are even now limited areas 
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in this country where the rule prevails that the men are sacrificed to family feuds. 
I believe these areas are peopled by pure-blood Saxon families. The Indian in our 
midst is as safe as the white man. ‘The same lesson is enforced in our relation to 
the Negro. With the Negro we did become involved in a definite policy of repres- 
sion. In relation to the Negro, the white people were sovereign and the blacks 
were dependent and subject. This condition was endured until the fact became 
evident that virtual slavery was being fastened upon dependent whites as well.(2) 
To get rid of this condition, one white man’s life was given for every eight black 
men liberated. And the entire penalty is not yet paid. White men will continue 
to suffer until the Negroes are trained and inducted into the possession of full free 


and equal privileges in the State. 


These illustrations are used for the sake of the principle involved. A democracy 


may not permanently play the part of the sovereign to a subject people. 


It may, 


however, engage in the work of training rude peoples for freedom. 








15. SOVEREIGNTY OVER INDIAN AND 
NEGRO. 


(1) How to Order a Colony. 
By THE MASSACHUSETTS COMPANY (1629). 


And for that the propagating of the Gosple is the 
Thinge wee doo profess aboue all to bee our Ayme 
in setling this Plantacon, wee have bin carefull to 
make plentyfull provision of Godly Ministers, by 
whose faithfull preachinge, Godly Conversacon, 
and exemplary Lyfe, wee trust not only those of our 
owne Nation wilbe built vp in the Knowledge of 
God, butalso the Indians may, in God’s appointed 
time, be reduced to the Obedyence of the Gosple 
of Christ: For the Manner of exercising 
their Ministrie, and teaching -both our owne Peo- 
ple and the Indians, wee leave that to themselves, 
hoping they will make God’s Word the Rule of 
their Accons, and mutually agree in the Discharge 
of their Duties; and because their Doctrine will 
hardly bee well esteemed whose persons are not 
reverenced, wee desire that both by your owne 
Example, and by comanding all others to doe the 
like, our Ministers may receive due Honor. . . . 

vane for that wee haue ordered, that the 
Body of the Government there shall consist of 13 
persons, wee are content the old Planters that are 
now there within our Plantacon and Lymitts 
thereof, shall choose two of the discreetest and 
juditiall Men from amongst themselves to bee of 
the Government, that they may see wee are not 
wanting to give them fitting Respect in that wee 
would haue their consent (if it may bee) in mak- 
ing wholesome Constitucons for Government. 
Alwayes provyded, that none shalbe chosen, or 
meddle in their choice but such as will live 
amongst Vs and conforme themselues to our Gov- 
ernment: . . And that it may appeare as 
well to all the Worlde, as to the old Planters them- 
selves, that wee seek not to make them Slaves, wee 
are content they shall bee Partakers of such Privi- 
leges, as wee, from his Majesty’s espetiall Grace, 
with great Cost, Fauor of Personages of Note, and 
much Labor, haveobtained. . . . From‘‘Haz- 
ard’s Historical Collections,’ Philadelphia (1792). 
Quoted by Albert Bushnell Hart, ‘‘American 
History Told by Contemporaries,’ Vol. I., Era 
of Colonization, pp. 178, 179. 

(2) Customs and Manners.—It is difficult to 
determine on the standard by which the manners 
of a nation may be tried, whether catholic or par- 
ticular. It is more difficult for a native to bring 


to that standard the manners of his own nation, 
familiarized to him by habit. There must doubt- 
less be an unhappy influence on the manners of 
our people produced by the existence of slavery 
among us. The whole commerce between master 
and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most bois- 
terous passions, the most unremitting despotism 
on the one part, and degrading submissions on 
the other. Our children see this, and learn to 
iiitate. it... *. EPIf a parent could .find- no 
motive, either in his philanthropy or his self-love, 
for restraining the intemperance of passion toward 
his slave, it should always be a sufficient one that 
his child is present. But generally it is not suffi- 
cient. The parent storms, the child looks on, 
catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same 
airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives loose to 
the worst of passions, and thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny cannot but be 
stamped with its odious peculiarities. 

The man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such circum- 
stances. And with what execrations should the 
statesman be loaded, who, permitting one-half the 
citizens thus to trample on the rights of the other, 
transforms those into despots and these into ene- 
mies, destroys the morals of the one part and the 
amor patric of the other. 

For if a slave can have a country in this world, 
it must be any other in preference to that in which 
he is born to live and labor for another—in which 
he must lock up the faculties of his nature, con- 
tribute as far as depends on hisindividual endeav- 
ors to the evanishment of the human race, or 
entail his own miserable condition on the endless 
generations proceeding from him. 

* * * * * * 

And can the liberties of a nation be thought 
secure when we have removed their only firm 
basis, a conviction in the minds of the people that 
these liberties are the gift of God? That they 
are not to be violated but with his wrath? Indeed 
I tremble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just—that his justice cannot sleep forever; that, 
considerizg numbers, nature and natural means 
only a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an ex- 
change of situation is among possible events— 
that it may become probable by supernatural 
interference! The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take side with us in such a contest.— 
Thomas Jefferson in “‘ Notes on Virginia.’ Writ- 
ings of Jefferson, Edited by P. L. Ford, Vol. IIl., 
pb. 266, 267. 
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16. LAW AND SOVEREIGNTY. 


The true State is characterized by the supremacy of law, while the Anti-State 
is characterized by the sovereignty of a person, or of a limited determinate class. 
In the contest with the Stuart despots in England, there were frequent references to 
the sovereignty of law. But this is a figurative use of the word. ‘The law cannot 
be sovereign in the same sense in which a despot is sovereign. ‘True, when the 
law is advanced to a position above the despot, then the despot ceases to exist. (1) 
There has prevailed a crude notion that the law is something arbitrarily imposed by 
the sovereign. King Alfred was worshiped in England because he gave the people 
their good laws and institutions, just as Saint Patrick was worshiped in Ireland be- 
because he killed their snakes. In the light of riper scholarship each of these state- 
ments is alike mythical. Snakes are not exterminated by one man’s /ad¢, neither 
are laws given to a people by the fa¢ of a chief person. Laws come from the volun- 
tary efforts of a people to dwell together in unity. Laws are discovered rather than 
made. Wherever a chief person has gotten the reputation of giving to a people a 
body of laws, either the reputation rests upon a myth or the chief person is a chief 
discoverer. He outruns other men in his ability to discern the popular will, and he 
discovers the lines of least resistance in giving expression to national aspiration. It 
was only when both Patriciansand Plebeians wanted some method of escape from 
deadly conflict that it became possible for a committee of the two sections to formulate 
the laws of the Twelve Tables. Lycurgus is accounted a great law-giver because 
his name chanced to be associated with such laws as were suited to the Spartan 
brotherhood. It is a matter of small consequence whether Lycurgus was a myth or 
areal statesman. In either case the laws of Sparta were discovered and adapted: 
they were not imposed. 

With the supremacy of the law the relation of sovereign and subject as defined 
by Austin ceases to exist. Only by a figure of speech may the law itself be called 
sovereign. Even greater confusion follows the attempt to put the people, or some 
determinate portion of the people, into the position of sovereignty in a State which 
is subject to the rule of law. In such a State every act performed or imagined is 
subject to law, or subject to a recognized principle of right conduct. In the Spar- 
tan State just where did sovereignty rest? Some might say, with the kings; others 
would name the Ephors; others the Senate; still others would locate sovereignty 
with the entire brotherhood: some even might include the Perioeci and the Helots. 
The better answer would be that Sparta was subject to law, and hence sovereignty 
in the Asiatic sense did not exist. Surely no Greek philosopher ever darkened 
counsel in the vain attempt to find in the Spartan brotherhood a “ person or a de- 
terminate body of persons ’’ to whom all others in the brotherhood were in the rela- 
tion of “subjects and dependents.’? The Austinian might find some comfort 
in the fact that surely the Helots were in such position, hence above them there must 
have been a sovereign. As an abstract proposition it may well be granted that the 
Helots did have a sovereign, yet it may surpass the wit of man to make that sover- 
eign definite and determinate. But the Helot was external and incidental to the 
Spartan State. He was governed by brute force. Only within the brotherhood 
was there the rule of law, and within the brotherhood there was no determinate sov- 
ereign, because the State was subject to law. 

he democratic principle assumes that all the normal members of tie State have 
a positive will in favor of obedience to the law. Stated in another form, legal re- 
quirements are the result of efforts on the part of the subjects of the State to dis- 
cover and observe right rules of conduct. Law abolishes the distinction between 
sovereign and subject by including all under its requirements. Why then have the 
wise and the learned continued to apply the term sovereignty to the most advanced 
democracies? An easy answer to this question is the statement that elements of 
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despotism still remain in all democracies. Many are yet subject to the rule of force 
or necessity. But this answer is too easy. Even in the most perfect democracy 
imaginable there would remain something which, would suggest the old despotic 
relation. 

The democratic State is to be explained simply as one of the voluntary human 
societies such as men and children with a certain advancement in civilization are 
everywhere seen to be forming. The civilized human being is anorganizer. When 
the Swiss went into their forests they were already organizers. When the despot 
came, the Swiss village pitted its local organization against the tyrant. ‘T‘he Swiss 
at no time took kindly to the Austinian view of sovereignty. At the time Austin 
wrote they had scarcely formed anything which he would recognize as a State. 
Driven to a choice between a despotic State and anarchy, the Swiss at all times chose 
anarchy with only such rules of order as they could observe in their local voluntary 
societies. There is now a well organized Swiss State, (2) but it is a State which 
has never known a sovereign. The Swiss have had choice of nearly all the sover- 
eigns of Europe, and they have rejected the entire lot. They have preferred their 
own voluntary societies. 

Now what is the difference between the Swiss State and a ladies’ sewing circle? 
If the ladies simply meet to discuss the news of the day as they attend to individual 
domestic duties, there is a very striking difference. Such a circle is not an organ- 
ized society, and the Swiss State is a highly organized society. But if the circle 
develop a common purpose, and if its members determine to carry into effect a 
common purpose in accordance with some well understood rules of an equal, or an 
equitable distributions of burdens and labors, and if they create and maintain organs 
or agencies for carrying into effect this common purpose, then it will be seen that 
there is a striking resemblance between the sewing society and the Swiss State. We 
may assume for purposes of illustration that the ladies have determined to relieve 
the Village Fathers of all responsibility for the care of the village poor. Insucha 
case the officers of the sewing circle will do a work formerly done by the officers of 
the village. We may imagine that the officers of the voluntary society and all the 
members of the society will share all burdens and services, according to rules which 
the society recognize as just and equal; that all parts of the work will be looked 
after in just and equal proportion. But such a supposition is too good to be true. 
In a mere voluntary society the blessings of service are likely to be confined toa 
limited number. ‘Those most in need of training in the exercise of practical benev- 
olence are likely to drop out and become hardened in habits of selfishness. At this 
point the mere voluntary society would fail of its chief purpose. ‘The few would 
be found to bear burdens wholly unjust and unnecessary, while others would be 
freed from all participation in a work absolutely essential to the development of right 
character. 














own day, be pressed upon the reluctant middle 
ages, the whole of Western christendom must be 
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treated as one state. 


(1) Supremacy of Law.—That the king is below 
the law is a doctrine which even a royal justice 
may fearlessly proclaim. The theory that in every 

tate there must be some man or definite body of 
inen above the law, some ‘‘sovereign’’ without 
duties and without rights, would have been re- 
jected. Had it been accepted in the thirteenth 
century, the English kingship must have become 
an absolute monarchy, for nowhere else than in 
the person of the king could the requisite ‘‘ sover- 
eignty’’ have been found. But, for one thing, 
nobody supposed that the king with the consent 
of the English prelates and barons could alter the 
common law of the Catholicchurch. Ifthe theory 
of sovereignty, popular among Englishmen of our 


Theology can be brought in 
to explain or to conceal any difficulty that there 
may be in the conception of a king, who, though 
subject to no man, is subject to the law. ‘od is 
subject to law and has even made himself subject 
to the law for man. The practical question is 
whether there is any mode in which the law can 
be enforced against the king.—Follock and Mait- 
land’s ‘‘H[1story of English Law,” Vol. L., p. 160, 
161. 

(2) Nationality and State Sovereignty. — 
Much as such institutions resemble our own fed- 
eral forms, the Constitution of Switzerland rests 
upon formal foundations such as were laid for our 
Union by the failure of the Articles of Confedera- 
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tion, rather than upon such as were laid by our war 
between the States,—upon a federal, that is, rather 
than upon anationalconception. The Swiss Con- 
stitution does indeed itself speak of the Swiss na- 
tion, declaring that ‘‘the Swiss Confederacy has 
adopted the following Constitution with a view to 
establishing the union (Bund) of the Confederates 
and to maintaining and furthering the unity, the 
power, and the honor of the Swiss nation :’’ and 


not even the war between the States put the word - 


nation into our Constitution. But the Constitution 
of Switzerland also, with little regard for consist- 
ency, contains a distinct and emphatic assertion 
of that principle of divided sovereignty which is 
so much less familiar to us now than it was 
before 1861. It declares that ‘‘ the cantons are sov- 
ereign, so far as their sovereignty is not limited by 
the federal Constitution, and exercise as such all 
rights which are not conferred upon the federal 
power;’’ and its most competent interpreters are 
constrained to say that such a constitution does 
not erect a single and compacted state (Zizhezt- 
staat) of which the Cantons are only administra- 
tive divisions; but a federal state, the unitsof whose 
membership are themselves states, possessed, with- 
in certain limits, of independent and supreme 
power. The drift both of Switzerland’s past his- 
tory and her present purpose is unquestionably 
towards complete nationality; but her present 
Constitution was a compromise between the advo- 
cates and the opponents of nationalization; and 
it does not yet embody a truly national organiza- 
tion or power. 

At the same time, the Swiss Constitution leaves 
opena larger debatable ground between federal 
and cantonal powers than that which is left open 
by our Constitution between the powers of the 
federal government and the powers of the States. 
The Constitution of the United States limits the 
federal power by drawing a tolerably clear line 
between state and national provinces: it distinctly 
enumerates the powers which Congress shall ex- 
ercise as well as those which the States shall not 
exercise (secs. 889-892). The Swiss Constitution, 
on the other hand, makes no such careful enumer- 
ation. It contents itself with such indefinite 
grants as these: that the federal legislature shall 
have power to pass “‘laws and resolutions concern- 
ing those subjects which the Confederacy is com- 
missioned by the federal constitution to act upon;’’ 
to control the foreign relations of the Cantons; to 
guarantee the constitutions and territories of the 
Cantons; to provide for the internal safety, order, 
and peace of the country; to adopt any measures 
‘‘which have the administration of the federal 
Constitution, the guaranteeing of the cantonal 
constitutions, or the fulfillment of federal duties for 
their object;” and to effect revisions of the federal 
Constitution. 
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This indefiniteness is due, in large part at least, 
to the fact that the federal Constitution has not 
yet been put upon a thoroughly logical basis. 
Though the drift of national sentiment has been 
strong enough to give the federal government 
great powers, it has not as yet been strong enough 
to give it complete powers within its own sphere. 
Cantonal jealousy has withheld logical roundness 
from the prerogatives of the central authorities; 
with the result of leaving their outlines a little 
vague. 

The Swiss federal Constitution is more definite 
in guaranteeing to the Cantons their constitutions 
than our federal Constitution is in guaranteeing to 
the States ‘‘a republican form of government.” 
The guarantee is made to include the freedom of 
the people and their legal and constitutional 
rights; the exercise of those rights under repre- 
sentative democratic forms; and the revision of 
any cantonal constitution whenever an absolute 
majority of the citizens of the Canton desire a 
revision. 

So deeply is Swiss federal organization rooted in 
cantonal precedents, that an understanding of the 
government of the Confederation is best gained by 
studying first, the political institutions of the Can. 
tons, : 

At almost all points the federal government 
exhibits likeness to the governments of the Can- 
tons, out of whose union it has grown. As our 
own federal Constitution may be said to generalize 
and apply colonial habit and experience, so the 
Swiss Constitution may be said to generalize and 
apply cantonal habit and experience: though both 
our own Constitution and that of Switzerland have 
profited largely by foreign example also. 

In some respects the Swiss Constitution is more 
conservative—or, if you will, less advanced—than 
the Constitution of the United States. Those who 
have fought for union in Switzerland have had 
even greater obstacles to overcome than have 
stood in the way of the way of the advocates of a 
strong central government in this country. Dif- 
ferences of race, of language, and of religion, as 
well as stiffly opposing political purposes, have 
offered a persistent resistance to the strengthening 
and even the logical development of the preroga- 
tives of the federal power. The Constitution of 
the Confederation, therefore, bears many marks of 
compromise. It gives evidence at many points of 
incomplete nationalization, even of imperfect 
federalization. Cantonal institutions are, conse- 
quently, upon a double ground entitled to be first 
considered in a study of the governments of Switz.. 
erland. Both their self-assertive vitality, and 
their direct influence upon féderal organization 
make them the central subject of Swiss politics.—. 
“The State,” by Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., 


' pp. 306-308. 


17. DEMOCRACY AND COERCION. 


In the State of Maryland there was an eminent lawyer, a member of the Consti- 


tutional Convention of 1787, who in his old age came to want. 


The legal profession 


determined to support him, and the method adopted was an annual contribution of 


five dollars from each member of the bar. 


We may conclude that there were some 


mean lawyers in the state, because we find on the statute-book a law compelling 


each attorney to pay each year five dollars for the support of Luther Martin. 


The 


mere voluntary society was unable to carry into effect the common purpose. In 
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England there is an annual ‘‘ Hospital Sunday.’’ On this day every person, society 
and organization in the realm is expected to make a contribution for the support of 
public hospitals. At a workingman’s Sunday-school I heard the following motive 
presented, ‘These hospitals have to be supported. If they are not supported by 
voluntary contribution their support will come upon the rates, and you know what 
that means.’’ It would be an ideal democracy if all the citizens were so trained to 
the observance of just and equitable laws and rules of conduct that each would 
freely contribute his just share to the support of every public enterprise. On the 
other hand, so long as the despotic notion prevails that the normal citizen must be 
forced to pay his taxes there will never bea just system of taxation. With the preva- 
lence of such a spirit the weak, the helpless, and the ignorant will bear excessive 
burdens, while the powerful and the immoral will live upon the earnings of the 
weak. There can be no approach to a just government under any form until the 
normal citizen assumes a positive attitude in favor of an equitable distribution of 
public burdens. So long as the normal citizen requires compulsory process, rank 
injustice will prevail. 

In Switzerland, taxation is comparatively just, because in a very real sense taxa- 
tion is voluntary. In the first place the laws express the actual will of the com- 
munity. The burdens of the State are distributed just as any highly intelligent, 
moral man believes that they ought to be distributed ; that is, according to the 
ability of the tax-payer. ‘The poorest and the weakest are not taxed at all. Not 
only so, but the other members of the community tax themselves for their support. 
It seemed fit that the class just above these wards of the State should be taxed, but 
that the rate of taxation which they should bear should be low. Above these is a 
class whose just rate of taxation should be higher, and so on, grade after grade, 
until for the comparatively rich, the rate is correspondingly high. /These laws for 
adjusting the rate of taxation according to the financial ability of the tax-payers, 
originated among the wealthier classes themselves. I met in Geneva a wealthy 
banker whose friends claim for him the honor of originating, thirty years ago, the 
system of progressive taxation, whereby the poor pay a relatively low rate and the 
rich a relatively high rate. All classes believe in the system. It is in harmony 
with intelligent public opinion, and expresses the moral sense of the community.(r) 
The Swiss are not at all affected by that crude notion of mechanical equality born of 
despotic rule. Every important movement towards democracy has at the same time 
been a movement towards diversity of condition. It is despotism which tends to 
reduce all subjects to a dead level of mechanical equality of dependence. 

In Switzerland, since burdens are distributed in harmony with the moral sense 
of the community, the taxes are voluntarily paid. In our American states we have 
laws requiring a father to support his children—the precise thing which the normal 
father is disposed todo. Rarely indeed is any compulsion required. Something of 
thesame feeling prevails in Switzerland in respect to the payment of taxes. The 
American Consul at Zurich gives an instance in a single case of fraudulent with- 
holding of taxes. ‘The:exposure called forth universal reprobation. The full 
penalty of the law took its course without the least suggestion from any quarter of 
palliation or mitigation. 

In the democratic State the aim must ever be towards the free, voluntary observ- 
ance of laws or rules of conduct, and to thisend the aim must ever be to keep the 
laws in harmony with the highest moral sense of the community. It is only when 
the democracy fails in the attainment of this obvious aim that it falls upon the 
lower plane of repression and coercion.(2) The victim of the war-club philosophy 
may be wholly unable to see any difference in principle in the case of a democracy 
confiscating the property of a delinquent tax-payer and the act of a despotic govern- 
ment whose agents lie in wait for the property of its dependent subjects. In the 
case of the democracy, coercion is an abnormal act, visited upon an abnormal citizen. 
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In the other case it is a normal act, visited upon normal subjects. The democratic 
principle assumes that laws are freely and voluntarily adjusted to the moral sense of 
the community. Being thus adjusted, they are freely and voluntarily observed. 
Only in the case of the unsocial, the abnormal, and the defective is there resort to 
coercion. 

In favor of an intelligent and effective despotism it is urged that it is capable of 
prompt and decisive action. ‘This must be granted, provided also that there are at 
the same time energetic, intelligent, and obedient subjects. On the other hand, 
democracies are accounted weak because there is no recognizable sovereign. ‘Thus 
far democracies have suffered from an attempt to mix despotism and democracy in 
the same government. It may easily happen that, as democracy becomes more 
clearly defined it may excel in efficiency, promptness, and adaptability. There are 
multitudes of questions in respect to which a prompt settlement, even though im- 
perfect, works less injustice than a delayed decision, even though otherwise ideally 
perfect. Such questions the democracy will naturally differentiate and provide for 
their prompt and final settlement. The time will surely come when the democratic 
State will cease to be frightened at itself. Its agents then may have all the power 
of an ideal despot, while at the same time they are free from the characteristic 
weakness of the despot—the lack of effective support. Our present democracies are 
weighted down and hampered and restricted because the people do not believe in 
democracy. ‘They are still paralyzed by race dread of despotism. As this dread is 
removed restriction will be taken away, and then it will be seen that in respect to 
all lines of conduct in which promptness and decision are obviously important the 
democratic State will be preéminently effective. 

From this point of view we get the nearest approach to despotic sovereignty 
which the democratic State furnishes. The democratic State is and ever remains a 
voluntary society. It has and maintains the essential characteristics of a voluntary 
society. And being a practiced and experienced voluntary society, under the reign 
of law, it comes to have a definite and determined will upon a multitude of ques- 
tions. In this part of its work the agents of the democracy may act with all the 
promptness and final decision of an absolute despot. But there is always this differ- 
ence between the will of the democracy and the will of the despot. The object of 
the democracy is always some act, some policy, some thing. Only incidentally does 
the democracy dominate a person. But the object of the despot is always the domi- 
nation of persons. Moreover, the chief and characteristic aim of the democracy, as 
respects persons, is the perfection of the race. Its chief aim, therefore, is not the 
application and administration of ascertained law, but rather the discovery and the 
application of a more perfect law. "The democratic State is growingly conscious of 
the imperfection and injustice of the many rules which it.is accustomed to observe 
and enforce ; yet it will execute them with inflexible promptness until better rules 
are discovered. ; 

Among the enemies of democracy there is endless scorn and contempt for the 
majority of one as a means of ascertaining justice. Precisely! ‘The application of 
majority rule is one of the imperfect and often unjust means which democracy uses 
only in those cases where no better method has been discovered. Counting heads, as 
Mr. Richie rightly maintains, is a very good substitute for breaking heads. Grant 
that counting heads gives an undesirable result, half of the time, breaking heads 
gives an unjust result more often still. And besides, voting even under crude con- 
ditions has high educational value. Settling disputes by violence is, on the other 
hand, destructive of all right education. ; 








17. DEMOCRACY AND COERCION. tionment, perhaps the most satisfactory reply 
would be that it approves itself to the moral sense 

(1) The Basis of Apportionment.—Should one | of manin all cases where common expenditures 
ask why ability is accepted as the basis of appor- ! are met by means of contributions. A church, for 
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example, in which the sense of duty in the matter 
of payment is more highly developed than in any 
other voluntary association, holds it as a common 
law of religious sentiment that the rich member 
should pay more for common ends than the poor 
member; and the measure of his greater payment 
is his ability, all things considered, to bear the 
payment. This is the New Testament doctrine of 
service, and its acceptance as a canon of taxation 
shows that the modern science of finance recog- 
nizes one of the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tian ethics. Not alone in the church is this the 
rule of service recognized, but in all voluntary 
associations, whether temporary os permanent, it 
is admitted asa principle of action, provided only 
the association acknowledge a solidarity in the 
interests of its members. 

It may, then, be asserted without further com- 
ment that the rule of apportionment which calls 
for the levy of taxes according to the ability of 
citizens to pay finds its sanctions in the moral 
sense of the community, and this in all mat- 
ters of social right and social duties must be 
accepted as final.—‘‘ Finance,’ by H. C. Adams, 


2-329. 

(2) Principles of Government.—‘‘ The prin- 
ciples upon which the settlers of Pennsylvania 
sought to base their government were: (1) Per- 
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fect democracy. This hardly needs qualification. 
For, while the governor was nonelective and to 
some extent thwarted the will of the people, 
this was probably not the original intention, 
but rather an unexpected development of pro- 
prietary rights as construed by the unsympa- 
thetic heirs of William Penn. (2) Perfect religious 
liberty. There was no restriction on the free 
worship of any orderly sect, and originally no 
religious test for office, except a profession of 
belief in Jesus Christ. It is not unlikely that this 
limitation was imposed by English authority, or 
from fear of English veto. (3) Perfect justice and 
fairness in dealing.with aborigines and neighbors. 
Without concerning themselves to define the 
Indian rights in the soil, whatever existed were 
purchased, and all complaints were met by an evi- 
dent desire to recognize in others the same per- 
sonal privileges they claimed for themselves. (4) 
The absence of all military and naval provision 
for attack and defense. They recognized the 
necessity for force through police and other 
agencies, in internal disturbance. They would, 
never need any force for attack, because they 
would never be the aggressors. In the matter of 
defense, there were differences of opinion.’’— 
‘‘ Quaker Experiment in a Commonwealth,” by 


Isaac Sharpless, p. 1. 


Teo SOVEREIGNTY. IN@THE RELATION OF STATE:TO STATE: 


The acts of a democratic State may be conveniently divided into three classes. 


First are the acts of discovery. ‘The State aims to perfect the race. 


To this end it 


seeks in all ways to advance the bounds of knowledge.. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion illustrates one phase of this work. Next, there are the enterprises in which the 
State isan agency for codperative labors as witnessed in works of education, sanita- 
tion, transportation, and the like. For the most part these operations go on without 
any thought of coercion or repression, after the analogy of a purely voluntary organ- 
ization. ‘There remain the acts of the State which involve coercion and repression. 
These divisions are not exhaustive, nor does one exclude the others. It is only in 
respect to those acts in which coercion is involved that we may discover anything 
in the democratic State at all resembling despotic sovereignty, and in the enforce- 
ment of those crude andimperfect rules which involve coercion the fully developed 
democratic State may act with even greater promptness and decision than is possible 
in a despotic State. 

Thus far sovereignty has been discussed with reference to the internal affairs of 
the State. ‘he term is also used to designate relations external. A State is sover- | 
eign and independent when it is subject to no external power. (1) Egypt is nomi- 
nally subject to the Sultan, and ina very real sense it is subject to British rule. 
Egypt is therefore not a sovereign State. Bulgaria is also nominally a part of the 
Turkish Empire, and as a State it is also subject to the guiding hand of the Great 
Powers. Bulgaria therefore lacks something of being a sovereign State. Canada 
has ‘nearly all the powers of asovereign State, yet, being a part of the British Empire, 
it is in a sense subject to the United Kingdom and isnot independent. Belgium has 
agreed with the surrounding states that in time of war its territory shall remain 
neutral and inviolate. Belgium remains a sovereign State because no limitation 
upon its action which the State itself sets, detracts from its independence. It will 
be observed that so far as the relation of a State to other States is concerned there 
is no difference between a democratic and a despotic State. A democracy in its in- 
ternational relations is independent and sovereign in the same sense as an autocracy. 
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There was a time, however, when diplomatic agents of republics were treated with 
less respect than the agents of monarchies. This discrimination is passing away and 
the free governments are accorded their full measure of respect and influence. The 
advent of democracy is, however, working a revolution in diplomatic relations. 
While diplomacy was in the hands of sovereigns who ruled subject peoples, wars were 
undertaken on account of the personal spite of sovereign rulers. Subject peoples 
were sacrificed to gratify the personal ambition of Grand Monarchs. ‘There were 
endless dynastic wars; States were sacrificed to the pride of a family. While the 
home government of a despotism is, as we haveseen, largely a matter of intrigue 
and conspiracy, its international relations are characterized. by duplicity and false- 
hood. With the advent of democracy all this is being changed. The agent of the 
democratic State is obliged to consult his constituents. He must act in the open. 
His power of deception and falsehood is being 
removed. (2) Since monarchs are compelled 
to hold official relations with the agents of free 
governments their policies also are exposed to 
the light of day. Personal intrigue and dynastic 
wars, of the old sort, have become impossible. 
The Czar of Russia may be wholly uninfluenced 
by public opinion in his own realm, but he is 
controlled by public opinion in his international 
policy. In many ways the Czar has shown that 
he appreciates the good opinion of the people 
of the United States. In the United States we 
know no sovereign, and he who gets the good 
will of the people gets all. The Russian gov- 
ernment may be callous to the criticisms of its 
4 Nihilist subjects, it cannot wholly disregard the 
criticisms of the peoples of enlightened Christian 
nations. The democratic States will inevitably 
more and more pass by the alleged sovereigns of 
despotic States and speak directly to the peoples 
of those States. How much do the people in 
the United States and in England care about 
the acts and opinions of the German Emperor? 
Very properly they care a great deal just now, 
because he is in a position to do a great deal of harm. But what do they care for 
the Emperor’s views when weighed against the opinion of the great German people. 
The enduring factor is the opinion of the nation. A nation can no longer afford 
to incur the enmity of a great people. Diplomacy must therefore be more and more 
based upon appeals to a high moral sense. "The United States has just had a war 
with the Spanish government, but there has been no war with the Spanish people. 
We have a higher respect for them and a livelier interest in their welfare than we 
had before. But to make the war a success we must gain the respect of the former 
Spanish subjects who have become our subjects, and we must not incur the lasting 
enmity of the Spanish people. 
In the despotic States the sovereigns are naturally disposed to side with the 
rulers of other despotic States in their conflicts with their subjects. It was perfectly 
natural for the parties to the Holy Alliance to codperate in the suppression of 
popular uprisings. On the other hand, it is equally natural for democracies to 
take the side of the people against their oppressive rulers. The abomination 
known as the Turkish Empire would not to-day cumber the earth except for the 
existence of the so-called Christian despots who do not dare to give aid and comfort 
to an oppressed people struggling for liberty. 





Emperor William II. 
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There are but the two sorts of States, the voluntary and the despotic. If the 
people of a given area do not succeed in making their will supreme, then they will 
be ruled despotically.. The democratic State is therefore a compulsory voluntary 
association. All people are driven to choice between democracy—that is government 
by voluntary co6peration—and government by brute force. Wherever a people 
refuse, or neglect, or fail, to stand together and maintain their independence under 
orderly rules of their own choice, despotism in some form must inevitably follow. 
Democracy is not a mere form of government. ‘The democratic State may assuine 
any form which the people approve. All that the democratic State requires is that 
the people shall approve and continue to approve. Continued approval assumes 
continued and ever more thorough training in the affairs ofthe State. In all States 
there remain elements of despotism. Every failure to secure the active and 
aggressive will of the whole people in support of the State, strengthens despotic 


tendencies. 


All people everywhere are being forced to become active members of a 


voluntary State upon pain of becoming perpetually subject to despotism. 





18. SOVEREIGNTY IN THE RELATION 
OF STATE TO STATE. 


(1) Persons in International Law.— Primarily 
international law governs the relations of such of 
the communities called independent states as vol- 
uutarily subject themselves to it. To a limited 
extent, as will be seen presently, it may also goy- 
ern the relations of certain communities of anala- 
gous character. The marks of an independent 
state are that the community constituting it is 
permanently established for a political end, that 
it possesses a defined territory, and that it is inde- 
pendent of external control. 

It is postulated of those independent states 
which are dealt with by international law that 
they have a moral nature identical with that of 
individuals, and that with respect to one another, 
they are in the same relation as that in which 
individuals stand to each other who are subject to 
law. They are collective persons, and as such 
they have rights and are under obligations. 

These postulates assume the conformity of the 
nature of such states as are governed by law to 
the conditions necessarily precedent to the exist- 
ence of law, because the capacity in a corporate 
person to be subject to law, evidently depends upon 
the existence of a sense of right, and of a sense of 
obligation to act in obedience to it, either on the 
part of the community at large, or at least of the 
man or body of meu in whom the will governing 
the acts of the community resides. In so far, 
moreover, as states are permanently established 
societies, their works represent a necessary condi- 
‘tion of subjection to law, 

A society, forexample, of which the duration 
is wholly uncertain cannot offer solid guarantees 
for the fulfillment of obligations, and cannot ac- 
quire the rights which are correlative to them. It 
cannot ask other communities to enter into execu- 
tory contracts with it, and at any moment it may 
cease to be a body of people capable of being held 
responsible for the effects of its present acts.— 
“ Tyeatise on International Law,” by W. E. Hall, 
WEA, p. 18. 

(2) Diplomacy.— Diplomacy, and we include in 
this term both its theory and practice, has been of 
great service; it has continued to soften interna- 
tional relations and to lessen the number of wars. 
The first negotiators were more frequently the 
conquered, who, on one side, appeared as pleaders 
in their own cause, and on the other, conquerors, 





often brutal, who did not think themselves bound 
to give any quarter, or obliged to show any con- 
sideration. Generally they never met again, 
Human respect, public opinion, and so many other 
restraints which moderate the expression of vio- 
lent passions, either did not exist then, or had no 
influence. But when, especially after the peace of 
Westphalia, the custom of permanent missions 
became general; and the men sent on these mis- 
sions were chosen either from the higher nobility 
or from persons frequenting the court, customs of 
courtesy became established of necessity, the 
value and importance of which it would be wrong 
to underestimate. One of the most direct results 
of these customs was to decrease the number of 
wars. The facility given the sovereign of a coun- 
try easily to corfer with the representative of a 
government with which he had had a dispute, was 
enough to smooth over many difficulties, 

The evils of war are so great that nations gen- 
erally prefer to come to an amicable understanding 
rather than expose themselves to them. Besides. 
the more relations become intimate, or merely fre- 
quent between two men, the more they feel a 
repugnance to commit injustice against each 
other. This restraint is of course not always 
strong enough; but, whatever may have been its 
action before the growth of public opinion, there 
was no power but that of the diplomatic body 
capable of putting a certain restraint on govern- 
ments in their international relations. 

The intervention of this body was not caused 
solely by the solidarity existing between all civil- 
ized states, a solidarity close enough to cause to be 
felt, even in the farm lands of France and Eng- 
land, the effects of a civil war which raged on the 
banks of the Potomac and the Mississippi. 

This intervention is founded also on the princi- 
ples of eternal morality, and sometimes even it 
has been able to limit itself to invoking social de- 
corum. It was in this way that the diplomatic 
corps, led by the representative of France at Lis- 
bon, Hyde de Neuville, prevented, in 1824, by 
common action, the insurrection of Dom Miguel 
against his father. And this is not the only act of 
this kind recorded by history. Diplomacy has 
more than once modified the severities of war and 
religious persecution. Diplomacy has thus been 
an instrument of peace. Why, then, is it in such 
ill repute? Is not diplomacy often taken as a 
synonym of cunning and dissimulation? Is nota 
diplomat, who must be distinguished from the 
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diplomatic agent, in the estimation of many per- 
sons, a deceitful man with a talent for ‘“‘using lan- 
guage in such a way as to conceal his thought?” 
There was a time when this unfavorable opinion 
had a certain foundation. But it was not alto- 
gether the fault of the institution. We may say 
here, like master, like man. An ambassador, or 
minister plenipotentiary, is simply an agent; he 
is obliged to execute the orders of his government 
and of the sovereign, ‘‘ his august master.’’ 

At the time when all these sovereigns were abso- 
lute monarchs, and some of them despots in the 
strictest sense of the word, ideas of honor, of loy- 
alty and good faith, were not so general as they 
are now, and society was not so exacting on this 
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point as at present. It is easily understood why 
absolute and ambitious princes gave their agents 
tasks morally reprehensible, and why these agents 
in order to succeed, had to employ deceit, false. 
hood, intrigue, and other means, which arouse 
our indignation. Pursuing an end which fre- 
quently it would not do to acknowledge, and 
generally through means which were still less to 
be acknowledged, diplomats had also to shroud 
their actions in the most profound mystery, and 
their most highly valued power was that of know- 
ing how to speak and say nothing.—“ Cyclopedia 
of Political Economy, Political Science, and United 
States FTistory,” by Maurice Block, Vol. I., pp. 
S04, 805. 
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13. SOVEREIGNTY IN A DESPOTISM.—Austin’s Definitions. 
14. SOVEREIGNTY IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE.-—It does not Exist in the Despotic Sense. 
15. SOVEREIGNTY OVER INDIAN AND NEGRO.—A Democracy may Train, it cannot Play the 


Tyrant over a Subject People. 


16. LAW AND SOVEREIGNTY.—Wherever a People are Ruled by Law, Despotic Sovereignty is 


Excluded. 
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Law. Coercion Ensues when the Principle of Democracy Fails. 
18. SOVEREIGNTY IN THE RELATION OF STATE TO STATE—Democracy is Revolutionizing 
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International Relations. 


It is the Will of the People and not the personal Will of Rulers, which Counts in 


QUESTIONS, 


13. Upon what does sovereignty rest in a despotism? Can the despot obey law? How were the 


Hebrews saved from despotism? 


vest in the United States? 
democratic State in dealing with defectives ? 


What is Austin’s definition of sovereignty? 
14. Can the democratic State be described in the language of despotism? 

need the idea.of sovereignty? Are the people sovereign in the despotic sense? 

What is the foundation of the democratic State? What is the aim of the 


Does the democratic State 
Where does sovereignty 


15. Could democracy in America survive the neglect of a class? How does our treatment of 
Indians resemble our treatment of whites in our great cities? Which racets being exterminated? Could 
the American democracy exterminate the red man? Could democracy survive the permanent enslave- 


ment of the negro? 


16. Can law be sovereign? How does law originate? Does law eliminate the personal sovereign? 


Where did sovereignty rest in the Spartan State? Does law involve voluntary organization 2? 


What ts 


the difference between the Swiss State and a ladies’ sewing circle? Could the sewing circle without coercive 
power insure an equitable distribution of society burdens ? 
17. Cana just system of public burdens be maintained by purely voluntary -effort 2 Can a just 


system of taxation be attained by coercion? The Swiss experience in matters of taxation ? 


What essen- 


tial difference 1s there between taxation in a democracy and taxation in a despotism? May a democracy - 
act with greater promptness and decision than a despotism? In what limited field of action does a true 
democracy most resemble a despotism? 1s majority rule a just rule? Ans. No. It is only less unjust 
than tts despotic substitute. 

18. What is a sovereign State? What ts the effect of democracy upon diplomacy ? 
support despots against popular uprisings ? 
struggles for liberty? Why ts the enmity of a whole people dangerous? 
of a people to establish and maintain a democracy? 


Why do despots 
Why do democracies side with oppressed peoples in their 
What ts the effect of the failure 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL’STUDY; 


Austin’s view of sovereignty. : 

The hopeless conflict over sovereignty in the United States. 

Our relations to subject peoples. 

The triumph of law over Stuart despotism in the seventeenth centurv. 
The ever widening field of voluntary cooperation in the democratic State. 
Modern diplomacy vs. ancient diplomacy. 
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INDUSTRY Ass, SOCIAL FACTOR. 


BY 


H. H. POWERS, Ph.D., Late Professor of Economics and Sociology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Cal. 


19. INDUSTRY AND WAR. 


=| 1‘ is well known that there is very little that can be called industry among 
lj savages. They live from hand to mouth appropriating what nature 
spontaneously produces and taking little thought for its increase or 
replacement, ' And this is the way that men have lived throughout most 
of their existence as a race. Doubtless from a very early date there have 
been some traces of industry such as tanning of skins and making of weapons, but 
these have been incidents of a life which was essentially non-industrial. Only in 
comparatively recent times has industry assumed the vast proportions with which 
we are now familiar and which has so completely modified the character of 
society.(1) 

Another striking fact in connection with savage life in the constant warfare which 
prevents all serious achievements in civilization and keeps society (if such we can 
call it) in perpetual turmoil. Settlements are scarcely formed when they are raided 
and destroyed with as much damage to the settlers as the raiders can inflict. The 
wonder is that men contrive to exist at all with such constant menace to life and 
such a ban upon all life-sustaining efforts. But paradoxical as it may seem, science 
makes it perfectly clear that this decimating warfare is a means of preserving the 
race as well as a selective agent for its improvement. When nature is not encouraged 
in her productive efforts and her resources thoughtfully husbanded, the natural 
increase of man or any other species quickly brings it to the starvation point. War 
thins out the species and keeps it within the limits where nature can meet its 
requirements. And there is very little danger that war should ever exterminate the 
race. However destructive the struggle may be, a remnant is always left and the 
exuberant power of life to multiply and replenish the earth when given opportunity 
to do so soon makes all losses good. Particular forms of life as of society may 
perish, but some form is sure to persist so long as nature is anything like what she 
is at present. 


The life of society is therefore divided into two periods which we may call the 
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militant and the industrial.(2) They are not sharply distinguished nor is industry 
unknown in the militant stage, or war in the industrial, but in the one, war is the 
paramount consideration and industry in the other. In principal they are squarely 
opposed. In the militant stage, man is continually trimmed down to fit nature, 
while in the industrial, nature is carefully extended to meet man’s growing require- 
ments. The organization in the one case is destructive and the other constructive. 

We are so familiar with the industrial type of society that we have hard work to 
realize how any other type can exist or be worthy the name of society. We regard 
war as an incident of social life, usually a most unwelcome and disturbing one. 
War is the price we pay for peace which is the only true social existence to us. Yet 
there are not wanting civilized peoples to-day who show much of the old martial 
spirit, the feeling that war is an end of social organization rather than a disagreeable 
incident to it, thus manifesting a temper which is a survival of past conditions. 

While recognizing the truly social character of militant organization it must not 
be forgotten that industrial civilization is of a far higher type. It binds men 
together far more firmly and durably at the same time that it offers them far more 
liberty in the exercise of the individuality which industrial specialization develops. (3) 
An industrial society cooperates in a vastly larger number of things, creates an im- 
mense body of stable institutions and material aids or implements which become 
both a source of efficiency and a guarantee of sobriety and good behavior. Just as 
industry and wealth are impossible in a militant age, so war becomes impossible 
when these things have been largely developed. Nations with cities and intricate 
systems of communication and extended trade relations, have too much to lose by the 
rude meddling of war. It is noteworthy that the most advanced nations are increas- 
ingly averse to war,(4) and that even the military preparations which are now main- 
tained at such vast expense are a genuine if a mistaken effort to avert war. 

The nature of industry also requires a far greater personal initiative and develop- 
ment of the individual than war requires or permits. The rise of modern industry 
has been everywhere followed by the development of free institutions and popular 
government. Religious tolerance and popular education, too, have followed in its 
train. ‘The social organization has become looser, vaguer and seemingly more con- 
fused, but it is at the same time stronger and more elastic. ‘The most industrial 
societies are to-day the most firmly established. 





19. INDUSTRY AND WAR. 


(1) Primitive Germans. —Thus the Germans in 
the days of Tacitus were preeminently militant in 
spirit. He says of them that they disdained to get 
by toil that which they could get by blood and 
plunder. The hordes of Tartars and others now 
ou the horizon of European civilization are but 


of these can be made. Excluding a few simple 
groups such as the Esquimaux, inhabiting places 
where they are safe from invasion, all societies, 
simple and compound, are occasionally or habitu- 
ally in antagonism with other societies; and, as 
we have seen, tend to evolve structures for carrying 
on offensive and defensive actions. At the same 
time sustentation is necessary; and there is always 


slowly emerging from that state of society and 
the imperfection of their social instincts is a just 
ground of apprehension to their neighbors. The 
attitude of the Kurds in the recent Armenian atroc- 
ities is another example of the survival of this 
primitive feeling that there is a certain legitimacy 
and nobility in these daring forays for carnage and 
plunder.. The dawn of the higher civilization in 
Europe which has made such progress in the last 
three or four centuries is to be observed in the 
triumph of the constructive over the predatory 
instincts. But the general privateering of the 
days of Sir Francis Drake suggests how incom- 
plete this triumph was, even in the days of Eliza- 
beth. 

(2) Two Types.—The two social types thus 
essentially contrasted “are the militant and the 
industrial. 

It is doubtless true that no definite separation 





an organization, slight or decided, for achieving 
it. But while the two systemisin social organisms, 
as in individual organisms, co-exist in all but the 
rudimentary forms, they vary immensely in the 
ratios they bear to one another. In some cases 
the structures carrying on external actions are 
largely developed; the sustaining system exists 
solely for their benefit; and the activities are mili- 
tant. In other cases there is predominance of the 
structures carrying on sustentation; offensive and 
defensive structures are maintained only to pro- 
tect them; and the activities are industrial. At 
the one extreme we have those warlike tribes 
which, subsisting mainly by the chase, make the 
appliances for dealing with enemies serve also for 
procuring food, and have sustaining systems rep- 
resented only by their women, who are their slave- 
classes; while, at the other extreme we have the 
type, as yet only partially evolved, in which the 
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agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial or- 
ganizations form the chief part of the society, and, 
in the absence of external enemies, the appliances 
for offense and defense are either rudimentary or 
absent. Transitionalasare nearly all the societies 
we have to study, we may yet clearly distinguish 
the constitutional traits of these opposite types, 
characterized by predominance of the outer and 
inner systems respectively.—‘‘ The Principles of 
Sociology,” by Herbert Spencer, Vol. I., pp. 576, 


O77: 

(3) Industrial Specialization.—This relation, 
in which the mutual rendering of services is un- 
forced, and neither individual is subordinated, 
becomes the predominant relation throughout 
society in proportion as the industrial activities 
predominate. Daily determining the thoughtsand 
sentiments, daily disciplining all in asserting their 
own claims while forcing them to recognize the 
correlative claims of others, it produces social 
units whose mental structures and habits mould 
social arrangements into corresponding forms. 
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There results this type characterized throughout 
by that same individual freedom which every com- 
mercial transaction implies. The codperation by 
which the multiform activities of the society are 
carried on, becomes a volun/ary cooperation. And 
while the developed sustaining system which gives 
to a social organism the industrial type, acquires 
for itself, like the developed sustaining system of 
an animal, a regulating apparatus of a diffused or 
uucentralized kind, it tends also to decentralize 
the primary regulating apparatus, by making it 
derive from more numerous classes its deputed 
powers.—Jdid., pp. 589, 590. 

(4) English Aversion to War.—The aversion 
of England to war has been so great as to inspire 


in some of the martial nations of the continent a 


certain contempt for English diplomacy which 
has been expressed in the assertion: England will 
bluff, but she will not fight. Recent events indicate 
that England’s desire for peace cannot be relied on 
too far, but her aversion for war is a fact and one 
altogether to her credit. 


20. SLAVERY. 


Slavery is in asense the connecting link between militant and industrial society.(z) 
Although slavery often exists independent of war and industry always emancipates 
itself eventually from slavery, yet it is not too much to say that without war there 
would have been no slavery, and without slavery there would have been no industry. 
The reason is that men are not originally adapted to industry either physically 
or mentally. They have soft, flabby muscles fitted for sudden and violent exertion 
but not for long continued strain, and such astrain involves an amount of discom- 
fort for them which isaltogether unknown tothe modern workman. Intellectually, 
too, he is quite unable to foresee those future rewards of industry which are the 
necessary inducement to it. A being conscious only of present pleasures and present 
pains can hardly be expected to submit to great present hardships for the sake of 
satisfactions which are wholly beyond his horizon. It is quite certain that if primi- 
tive man had been left entirely to his own inclinations he would never have settled 
down to work. 

War was for a very long time unsparing and sanguinary. ‘The conquered were 
killed without mercy and perhaps eaten. Women and children, however, seem 
always to have been spared. They were not the objects of the conqueror’s fury and 
were easily made useful to him. Eventually the more submissive of the males were 
added to the list. The lot of these captives was not enviable, but probably both 
they and their captors esteemed it a great favor that they were spared on any terms. 
They lived, as it were, under suspended sentence of death, and on condition of 
making themselves useful to their masters. And this naturally meant labor in one 
form or another enforced by the severest penalties. Doubtless this began as some 
form of personal service, something which ministered to the immediate comfort’ of 
the short-sighted master, but the latter, relieved from all the discomfort of labor, 
would naturally discover other and remoter means of increasing his comfort so 
industry would begin. With the extension of industry and the development of 
_ wants, the value of slaves would necessarily increase. ‘Thus it happens that slaves 
who are at first an accidental result of war come to be its object and wars are under- 
taken merely to secure them. 

Slavery, and especially primitive slavery is necessarily a very brutal thing. The 
slave has no rights and his master is not likely to have very tender feelings. More- 
over while the master is developing new wants and new incentives the slave is not. 
He still lives from hand to mouth and works under compulsion. Labor is for him — 
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a hardship, a source of weariness and pain unrelieved by any hope of personal advan- 
tage to come from it. The divergence of interests between master and slave isa 
constant source of irritation and brutality. In these early days the lives of slaves 
were cheap and taken for slight reason. This very brutality, however, has had its 
function in the evolution of industry. We must bear in mind what was said at the 
outset, that primitive man is incapable of systematic labor. He is “constitutionally 
tired,’’ as some one has facetiously but not inaccurately said of alazy man. ‘This 
characteristic, however, like every other, varies in different individuals, and thus 
furnishes a basis of selection, that. indispensable process by which nature effects all 
her transformations. For nothing i is more certain than that this natural incapacity 
for labor can not be eliminated by training. The industrial type of man is produced 
precisely as the trotting type of horses is produced, by breeding from selected stock. 
That which the wisdom of the slave master is not able to do,’ his brutality tends to 
accomplish. ‘Those slaves who are least efficient and least docile will irritate him 
most and most often suffer for their misadaptation, while those who prove them- 
selves industrious and patient will be preserved both by his good nature and his 
cupidity. Slowly therefore muscles become more tense and labor becomes more 
endurable and more efficient. Thus is laid the substantial basis of that industry 
which eventually makes both war and slavery impossible, Slave. industry neces- 
sarily low, simple and comparatively inefficient for the incitement of prospective 
enjoyment to be secured by it, is confined to the masters who can communicate their 
impulse to their slaves only in the lower and far weaker form of compulsion through 
fear of pain.(2) But even slavery brings men toa recognition of industry as the 


universal goal and ineans of social organization. 





20. SLAVERY. 


(1) Slavery.—But the most important charac- 
teristic of this period is slavery. Men now cease 
to kill their prisoners of war, but make them 
slaves instead. Slavery begins long before agri- 
culture, but it now attains its full magnitude as an 
institution. Itis hard work to till the soil, and 
men, especially primitive men, are not fond of 
hard work. So they save the lives of their pris- 
oners in order themselves to be spared the neces- 
sity of work. This is a poor reason for becoming 
humane, perhaps, but it is well to become humane 
even fora poor reason. There have been many 
discussions as to whether slavery is right or wrong. 
It is both. There is atime in human development 
when slavery represents a step in human prog- 
ress, the best and longest that men are able then 
to take, Such a step is alwaysright. It is wrong 
when men have learned how to do better. The 
slavery of the early period we are now considering 
was not only inevitable, but, inasmuch as slaves, 
like other property, were seldom bought ana sold, 
it was very mild. The existence of a large slave 
population, however, which can be kept regularly 
at work greatly increases the wealth of society. We 
now know that free labor is better than slave labor, 
especially in the later stages of industrial develop- 
ment; but, inasmuch as primitive man is with 
difficulty induced to work at all, slave labor is a 
great improvement on free idleness. Of course all 
that we have said is subject to many exceptions, 
for as men develop they become more diverse. 
Among some peoples slavery never became an im- 
portant institution, while in others it was highly 
developed, affecting their entire social life. 

With every increase of wealth the tendency to 
trade increases, but as yet the occasion for it is 
comparatively slight, for men’s wants and wealth 
are still much the same everywhere. Fixed resi- 








The rest comes in due time. 





dence develops village communities—not cities; 
these have a different origin—-and these have little 
to gain by trading with others like themselves. 
Such trade is usually by barter; that is, goods are 
exchanged for goods, not for money. Money does. 
not at this time perform important functions in 
the life of every day. ; 
But we must notice the change or enlargement 
in men’s ideas during this period. This we shall 
find in their laws and customs; the Mosaic codes 
our best example, as it was designed to govern a 
people in the pastoral and agricultural stages. 
Before this time there were numerous customs reg- 
ulating life, and there may have been sucha thing 
as even the tyranny of custom, but we are struck 
witb the immense increase of duties and restric- 
tions which are now recognized. With fixed resi- 
dence has come the State, with its institutions of 
justice, guidanceand protection, its numerous //ow 
shalts and thou shalt nots.—‘‘Outlines of Econom- 
CS, by Richard ds HUT De Lad DaLOenT. 


(2) Political Freedom.—The agricultural stage 
had in the greater part of Europe culminated in 
the feudal system. The feudal lord occupied a 
commanding position, like that held by the Pa- 
triarch in an earlier state, and he owned the land 
occupied by the tribe, and the tillers of the soil had 
become serfs; that is, while they could not be sold 
they were obliged to stay on their lord’s domains. 
and work for him for such pay as he chose to give 
them, or such remuneration as might be established 
by custom and public opinion, especially as mani- 
fested through the Church. The manufacturing 
Cities were the natural rivals of these great feudal 
estates. The lords felt their powers threatened 
and bitterly opposed the cities. And so there 
were warts and alliances and treaties until finally 
the cities conquered, as they were bound to do in 
the end.—/did., p. 16. 
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21.. INDUSTRIAL SPECIALIZATION. 


Slave industry is crude and simple. This is due to the necessary limitations of 
the incentives on which it rests. ‘There are some things that you cannot coerce 
men todo. You can cowe them and keep them at work, but you cannot make them 
thoughtful or vigilant or inventive by any such means. These higher industrial 
qualities have never been obtained from men by pain. They are always the prod- 
uct of pleasures, either pleasures won as the reward of effort, or, better still, pleas- 
ure in the effort itself. ‘The tasks that a slave can be forced to perform must 
therefore be simple tasks, requiring no more skill than the master can easily specify 
and exact.(1) 

We now come to a form of industry which is incompatible with slavery, and 
which, by its vastly greater efficiency, inevitably drives slave industry off the field. 
This is specialized industry ; that is, industry in which men perform unlike tasks and 
produce wares of various kinds which they afterwards exchange with one another. 
The peculiarity of this system is that each man becomes something of an expert 
and necessarily somewhat his own master. Nobody can tell him in detail how he shall 
work or how much he shall accomplish, because no one outside the trade under- 
stands it well enough to know what is possible. In a word, the expert is in a most 
important sense the superior of the non-expert, no matter what the rank of the 
latter may otherwise be, and is, therefore, not a fit subject for coercion. In the 
higher specialties, too, the workman not only will not, but cannot do the best work 
unless he is in the most favorable frame of mind. 

Thus specialization bears with it the seeds of freedom, and though it has been 
known to make considerable progress in slave industry, it has always brought with 
it great modifications in slavery itself, and has eventually led to its abolition. ‘This 
has been due, not to the greater humanity of free industry, but to its greater effi- 
ciency. Specialization involves many economics, such as economy in time, economy 
in tools, economy in labor power, and above all, economy in skill. ‘Time is saved 
which would otherwise be lost in passing from one employment to another, and in 
the long preparation which must often precede the beginning of each operation. 
Tools are saved, because the man who does a dozen things has to have a dozen sets 
of implements, while the man who does one thing has to have but one. Labor 
power is saved because employments are much better distributed. There are many © 
complicated employments which are easy for the most part, but are difficult at some 
particular point. If these are considered as wholes they can only be assigned to 
persons able to do the most particular part, but divide them up and a large part of 
these operations can be performed by persons of less strength or skill.(2) 

But the most important gain of specialization is the greater skill which comes 
from constant employment at the same thing. Very often this gain is so great that 
one accomplishes a hundred times as much when well accustomed to his task as a 
novice could do. And this is just the difference between the two industries. 
Unspecialized industry is the work of novices and specialized industry the work of 
experts. The possibilities of the former are so meager that the great majority of 
the occupations with which we are familiar, are entirely impossible in such a society. 
Its utmost achievement is a rude agriculture and the simplest manufacture of imple- 
ments tributary thereto. 

Specialized industry is accompanied by great changes in the distribution of 
population and the organization of society. It involves exchange of products on 
a large scale, and to effect this most ecomically, all those not engaged in agriculture 
are disposed to come as close together as possible. This gives rise to cities with 
enormously greater stimuli for intellectual development and new problems in social 
organization. Men have to learn forbearance and codperation on a very much 
larger scale than before. So long as men live scattered and unspecialized, they 
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must necessarily be very self-sufficient. 
feelings or ideas. 
lective processes and feelings and ideas. 


own products, and find it impossible to escape from one another. 
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They have little in common in property, 
In a city there is a steady growth of common property and col- 
Men are caught in the meshes of their 


The city is often 


regarded as a place of awful vices and danger, and it undoubtedly is,simply because 
it is a place where there is need of unusual virtues and where men’s shortcomings 


in wisdom and self-control and social spirit are most manifest. 


But the city is the 


great civilizer and socializer of men, because it supplies the conditions which render 


that civilization and association necessary. 


rest. 


Nature relentlessly but surely does the 





21. INDUSTRIAL SPECIALIZATION. 


(1) Sfavery.—The influence, however, of such 
a state of society on production, is perfectly well 
understood. It is a truism to assert, that labor 
extorted by fear of punishment is inefficient and 
unproductive. It is true that in some circum- 
stances, human beings can be driven by the lash 
to attempt, and even to accomplisn, things which 
they would not have undertaken for any payment 
which it could have been worth while to an em- 
ployer to offer them. And it is likely that produc- 
tive operations which require much combination of 
labor, the production of sugar for example, would 
not have taken place so soon in the American 
colonies, if slavery had not existed to keep masses 
of labor together. There are also savage tribes so 
averse to regular industry, that industrial life is 
scarcely able to introduce itself among them until 
they are either conquered and made slaves of, or 
become conquerors and make othersso. But after 
allowing the full value of these considerations, it 
remains certain that slavery is incompatible with 
any high state of the arts of life, and any real 
efficiency of labor. For all products which require 
much skill, slave countries are always dependent 
on foreigners. Hopeless slavery effectually bruti- 
fies the intellect; and intelligence in the slaves, 
though often encouraged in the ancient world and 
in the East, is in a more advanced state of society 
a source of so much danger and an object of so 
much dread to the masters, that in some countries 
it is a highly penal offence to teach a slave to read. 
All processes carried on by slave labor are con- 
ducted in the rudest and most unimproved man- 
ner. And even the animal strength of the slave is, 
on an average, not half exerted. The mildest 
form of slavery is certainly the condition of the 
serf, who is attached to the soil, supports himself 
from his allotment, and works a certain number 
of days in the week for his lord. Yet there is but 
one opinion on the extreme inefficiency of serf 
labor. The following passage is from Professor 
Jones, whose Essay on the Distribution of Wealth 
(or rather on Rent), is a copious repertory of 
valuable facts on the landed tenures of different 
countries: 

‘‘The Russians, or rather those German writers 
who have observed the manners and habits of 
Russia, state some strong facts on this point. Two 
Middlesex mowers, they say, will mow in a day as 
much grass as six Russian serfs, and in spite of the 
dearness of provisions in England and their cheap- 
ness in Russia, the mowing a quantity of hay 
which would cost an English farmer half acopeck, 
will cost a Russian proprietor three or four 
copecks. The Prussian counsellor of state, Jacob, 
is considered to have proved that in Russia, where 
everything is cheap, the labor of aserf is doubly as 





expensive as that of a laborer in England. M. 
Schmalz gives a startling account of the unpro- 
ductiveness of serf labor in Prussia, from his own 
knowledge and observation. In Austria, it is dis- 
tinctly stated, that the labor of a serf is equal to 
only one-third of that of a free hired laborer. 
This calculation, made in an able work on agricul- 
ture (with some extracts from which I have been 
favored), is applied to the practical purpose of 
deciding on the number of laborers necessary to cul- 
tivate an estate of a given magnitude. So palpa- 
ble, indeed, are the ill effects of labor rents on the 
industry of the agricultural population, that in 
Austria itself, where proposals for changes of any 
kind do not readily make their way, schemes and 
plans for the commutation of labor rents are as 
popular as in the more stirring German provinces 
of the North.” 

What is wanting in the quantity of the labor 
itself, is not made up by any excellence in the 
direction and superintendence. As the same 
writer remarks, the landed proprietors ‘‘ are neces- 
sarily, in their character of cultivators of their 
own domains, the only guides and directors of the 
industry of the agricultural population,” since 
there can be no intermediate class of capitalist 
farmers where the laborers are the property of the 
lord. Great landowners are everywhere an idle 
class, or, if they labor at all, addict themselves only 
to the more exciting kinds of exertion; that lion’s 
share which superiors always reserve for them- 
selves. ‘‘It would,’’ as Mr. Jones observes, ‘‘be 
hopeless and irrational to expect that a race of 
noble proprietors, fenced round with privileges 
and dignity, and attracted to military and political 
pursuits by the advantages and habits of their sta. 
tion, should ever become attentive cultivators as a 
body.”” Even in England, if the cultivation of 
every estate depended upon its proprietor, any one 
can judge what would be the result. There would 
be a few cases of great science, and energy, and 
numerous individual instances of moderate suc- 
cess, but the general state of agriculture would be 
contemptible.—‘‘Pyznciples of Political Economy,”’ 
by John Stuart Mill, Book I1., Chapter V., Sec- 
tion 2. 

(2) Specialization.—The great division of labor 
or specialization which has marked the develop- 
ment of industry during the present century has 
enormously increased the opportunities for the 
employment of women and children, and to this 
fact must be attributed a part of the increase of 
production which has become so enormous. Of 
course, this employment of women and children 
has had its disadvantages, and has necessarily en- 
countered the sternest opposition in the shape of 
restrictive legislation, etc. But the very necessity 
for such laws shows how great is the economic ‘ad- 
vantage which they were framed to counterbalance. 
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29, HAND MANUFACTURE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


The industry which we considered in the last lesson was of a kind which has 
already largely passed away. (1) It may, perhaps, be called the industry of hand 
manufacture since the work was mostly done by hand. Its great characteristic was 
the specialization of individuals and so the development of trades. The cities were 
filled with artisans who, after a routine preparation and examination duly passed, 
set up in business as “masters.’’ (2) Each master had a little shop of his own 
where he lived and worked with a few assistants and sold his wares. As these 
assistants in turn attained to maturity of age and skill, they in turn became inde- 
pendent and set up establishments of their own precisely as children in our day 
start families of their own when they marry. ‘The industrial unit, like the domestic 
unit, was small and relatively independent. (3) 

All of this is of concern to us here, only in so far as it affects the organization of 
society. ‘This shop industry resulted in a social organization which was peculiar to 
it and very different from that of our day. It was primarily an organization for 
exchange. ‘The more trades multiplied the more exchanging had to be done to get 
things to. the right place. ‘To secure independence to the little manufacturing units 
and preserve the conditions of orderly and fair exchange was the purpose of this 
social organization. Politically it consisted of two widely separated parts, the state 
and the city. The former was a very loose organization based on agriculture. The 
cities, which were a later growth, never came into any organic relation to the state 
in this stage of industrial development. ‘The significant organization of the period 
was that of the city, which was a creation of trade industry, and necessarily adapted 
to it. (4) This organization was very simple in principle. The separate trades 
were organized into guilds, and these chose representatives which formed a city 
government. There was nothing in the industry of the day to suggest those great 
systems of public works, those vast codperative undertakings which characterize 
modern cities, but such ends as were possible and desired at the time were well 
secured by this system. It has been judged altogether too harshly by people who 
have had in mind its misadaptation to later conditions. In two respects it eventu- 
ally proved quite unequal to the demands which new conditions made upon it. 
The first was the development of a new state which desired to effect a closer co6r- 
dination of the cities and secure fuller control over them for its own larger 
purposes. ‘The second was the development of a new kind of manufacture, which 
of course caused much transition hardship, and to which the old guild system was 
not in the least adapted.(5) The old system died hard, and before it was thoroughly 
cleared away a good inany people got impatient at the restraints which it imposed 
on the new life of society, and it is the feeling of these apostles of the progress which 
has come to us, and which often conceals from us its adaptation to its time and 
conditions.(6) 

But we must beware of confounding social with political organization. Society 
is always much more than the state, and never more conspicuously so than at the 
time which we are considering. The great regulator and organizer of society at 
this period was a public opinion which, for definiteness and assertion, was perhaps. 
never exceeded in any time known to us. This public opinion controlled a multi- 
tude of questions which could not have been controlled by law. Competition 
between manufacturers, for instance, was confined to quality, but was not allowed 
to affect the price of goods. Wages were kept constant and there was no thought. 
of strikes or lockouts on that subject. It was considered audacious, almost wicked 
to try to change one’s position or rank in life, either for one’s self or one’s children. 
All these things and many others which received the vigorous sanction of religion 
were of a nature to give the utmost stability and order to society, a very important. 
and difficult task when we remember that this was the first organization of society 
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with specific reference to industrial pursuits. The turbulance of the preceding 
period had, above all things, to be overcome, and order was for a time far more 


essential than progress. 


Indeed order is always more essential than progress, and 


temporary disorder can only be justified as a preliminary to a higher and more stable 


order. 


In the artisan society, which we have been considering, this order was 


achieved, and at the same time an unusual degree of independence was secured to 
the individual, a condition which was both congenial to established habits of mind 


and favorable to individual development. 


This was the world’s apprenticeship 


which made the vaster industry of our time possible and reacted upon every depart- 


ment of social and individual life. 








22. HAND MANUFACTURE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


(1) Results of Competition.—That is, .t has 
passed away in those countries which are best 
known to us and which are industrially most sig- 
nificant, England and America. It is passing 
away in Germany and France, where the competi- 
tion between old and new is still sharp and bitter 
in the great cities, while in the smaller towns and 
remoter districts the medizeval shop system is still 
comparatively undisturbed. Thus the great silk 
industry of Lyons, France, is still pretty much on 
the old basis, the silk being woven mostly in 
small shops, rooms, and even attics of private 
houses and on hand looms. There is little signifi- 
cance in this, however, for the sociologist, for the 
organization of society which was effected by this 
early system of manufacture has passed away, 
even here. There is no guild system left and the 
modern state has completely enveloped these 
remuants of medizvalism. 

In the Orient, however, we still have the primi- 
tive system in both its economic and its social 
aspects. There is something of the local govern- 
ment, and still more of the imperious rule of 
custom in dictating the terms of trade and the 
method of all transactions. Oriental society, 
however, presents many peculiarities which have 
never had any close counterpart in western society. 

(2) Master of Arts.—We still say a man is 
‘‘passed master’? at some art, an expression so 
meaningless to most people now that the first 
word is usually spelled past. It means originally 
one whose training is complete and who has 
“passed ”? his examination as ‘‘master.”? The old 
system has left still its trace in our academic 
system where men still become ‘‘ Master of Arts” 
by passing an examination. The order of Free 

Masons preserves this terminology in a great 
variety of terms which have, of couse, quite lost 
their original sigaification. 

(3) Hand Manufacture.—The system of hand 
manufacture was still in general operation. The 





principal manufacture was woolen goods, of which | 


England exported in 1770 about £4,000,000 worth, 
or nearly a third of her entire export trade. The 
manufacture was, however, primitive. A writer 
somewhat before this time thus describes it: The 
land ‘‘was divided into small inclosures from two 


acres to six or seven each, seldom more; every, 


three or four pieces of land had a house belonging 
to them, hardly a house standing out of a 
speaking distance from another, Wecould 
see at every house a tenter, and on almost every 
tenter a piece of cloth or kersie or shaloon. : 
At every considerable house was a manufactory. 

Every clothier keeps one horse, at least, 





to carry his manufactures to the market; and 
everyone generally keeps a cow or two, or more 
for his family. By this means the small pieces of 
inclosed land about each house are occupied, for 
they scarce sow corn enough to feed their poultry. 
3 The houses are full of lusty fellows, some 
at the dye vat, some at the looms, others dressing 
the cloths; the women and children carding or 
spinning, being all employed, from the youngest 
to the oldest.’’—“‘ Outlines of Economics,” by Ely, 
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(4) Organization Illustrated.—This organiza- 
tion was best exemplified in the case of the Hanse 
towns and the free cities of Italy, Florence, Siena, 
Verona, etc. 

Florence rose to prosperity in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the inhabitants of Fiesole removed 
thither, and in time it became a great commercial 
center. 

It was the scene of continual struggles between 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines in the thirteenth 
century. It took the leading part in the Renais- 
sance movement. Under the lead of Savonarola 
it was a “theocratic republic,’’ about 1495-98. 

The Medici family, expelled in 1494, were re- 
stored about 1512 and banished in 1527, and again 
restored in 1530, after a siege by the emperor 
Charles V. In 1432 they became dukes of Flor- 
ence. In 1569 the history of Florence merges in 
that of Tuscany, of which it was the capital. 

Verona was ruled by the Scala family in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It was con- 
quered by Venice in 1405, and played an important 
part in the histoty of art in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

(5) The Old Customs.—The old customs and 
laws were so outgrown, so selfish in their later 
form, and, above all, so utterly inadequate to the 
new industry that was growing up, that all activity 
of the State was distrusted. Then, too, the change 
has been going on so rapidly and constantly that 
it seemed impossible to devise laws for the new 
society. The result is that thisstage has been 
characterized, especially at first, by a minimum of 
law and moral sense in economic life. It would be 
a mistake to suppose that men were less moral 
than formerly, but circumstances have turned 
moral effort into other channels and left the eco- 
nomiic life relatively zon-ethical.—‘‘Outlines,”’ p.24. 

(6) Smith’s Criticism.—In particular Adam 
Smith's extended criticism of this system can be 
justified only by the exigencies of the revolution 
of which he was a part. Asan appreciative his- 
torical judgment, it leaves much to be desired. 
Adam Smith was too much of a participant to be a 
good judge. In the determination of what was 
best for his own time, he was a man of unrivaled 
insight. 
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23. MODERN INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Americans can hardly imagine such a condition of things as that described in the 
last chapter. We never knew a time when the goods we bought in the store (notice 
that we do not cali it a shop as they do in England) were manufactured in the same 
building by the storekeeper and his apprentices. . In fact this system was hardly 
ever known with us. We began after it was past. But in any large city in Europe, 
especially on the continent, it may still be found side by side with the great 
industry which is surely displacing it. It is this new industry which we have now 
to consider in its reaction upon society. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this industry as contrasted with that which 
preceded it is the use of power, as it is generally called, that is, the force of nature 
utilized by mechanical devices. Something of this is indeed very old. Men learned 
thousands of years ago to make the wind drive boats and even grind corn. Animals 
have been used also since the earliest times in Egypt to raise the water used to irri- 
gate the soil,(1) and use was made of them all through the period of which we have 
been speaking to furnish power for transportation and even to some extent for manu- 
facture. Water wheels in some crude form or other are also a very old contrivance. 
But all these attempts to harness nature into man’s service were so very crude that 
they exercised very little influence on social or industrial development. They were 
applied only to the simplest tasks, all tasks that required any skill being left to the 
unaided power of the artisan. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the new industry began when these forces of nature 
began to be utilized in what may be called skilled manufactures. This concides 
with the development of machinery in the larger sense. Machines, too, existed long 
before. In fact there is no very definite line between machines and tools, the 
machine being a more complex tool. The spinning wheel and loom have a very 
long history as well as other like devices for increasing the effectiveness of hand 
labor. But machines count for little as social factors until they are attached to 
some great natural power by effective mechanical devices. This is of very recent 
occurrence. In England it dates from the latter part of the eighteenth century;(2) 
in other countries it is still later, in many not yet accomplished. 

The immediate result of the introduction of power machinery was the develop- 
ment of the factory system.(3) This is merely the union of many artisans of differ- 
ent grades in one place to carry on their work together. The occasion for this 
union is primarily the power which has to be shared by them. Such power, be it 
water or steam, can be utilized only in large masses and by the aid of expensive 
devices which put it quite beyond the reach of individual artisans. Their utiliza- 
tion by a number, in combination, however, proved so advantageous as to make 
competition on the old plan impossible. Other things were in its favor, the advan- 
tageous redistribution of employments and the speedier adoption of better methods 
which it facilitated. In short, the factory became a necessity almost as soon as it 
became a possibility. | a 

This combination of artisans was in itself an important item in social organiza- 
tion, but it was but one among many. Newrelations in ownership and control 
quite naturally followed. It might seem the natural thing that workmen previously 
independent should utilize the new advantages by a sort of partnership, but such a 
development would have been more logical than sociological. Ownership rapidly 
passed into the hands of the few who assumed the control of the new undertakings, 
together with their new and unusual risks. ‘Tremendous vicissitudes of fortune dis- 
tributing very unequal prizes eventually sifted the would-be leaders in the new 
order and assigned to the few who satisfied its requirements the honors and the 
burdens of this new function. Society evolved a new class of leaders, the capitalist- 
enterpreneurs, who are characteristic of ourage. But the end was not yet. It not 
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unfrequently happened that. by inheritance capital found its way into the hands of 
men who were not natural organizers and that men were born with ability to organize 
but without capital. The difficulty was at first met by credit, the former man lending 
to the latter. But elements of risk and other friction made this difficult. Then 
arose the stock company in which men who have money without genius combine 
to employ the man who has genius without money. In this way the needful com- 
bination is secured again and perpetuated. As the organization of stock companies 
becomes more general, more familiar and more secure, the ownership tends to 
become more diffused. We, therefore, again tend toward that diffused well-being 
which characterized the artisan industry while securing the enormous advantage 
which comes from able organization and the effective exploitation of nature. 
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Egyptian Water Wheel (From ‘“‘ Picturesque Egypt,’’ by George Ebers). 


23. MODERN INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- | long before, but its advantages were not great 


ZATION enough to overcome the prejudice accumulated 

! against it until power manufacture was introduced. 

(1) The above cut shows a process which has Economic historians have traced four stages in 
been used in Egypt with little change since the | the development of industry; which it is now 
days of the Pharaohs. very generally the custom to describe as the fam- 


- (2) Water-Frame.—Arkwright’s water-frame, | ily system, the guild system, the domestic system, 
a machine for spinning which derived its name | and the factory system. 
from the remarkable fact that it was driven by In the first, the work was carried on by the 
water-power, is a curious illustration of the way in | members of a household for the use of that house- 
which this innovation impressed people at that } hold. Whether the household were that of the 
time. Who would think of calling a roller flouring | villain, or that of the great noble or ecclesiastic, 
machine a water-frame just because it was driven | did not alter the essential character of the situa- 
by water-power? Arkwright’s experiment was | tion, which was, that men did not work to meet 
but the beginning of a series of inventions in the | an outside demand; there was no sale, 
textile industries, which in themselves constituted In the second stage, industry was carried on by 
the essence of the so-called industrial revolution. | small masters, employing two or three men (dis- 
The invention of the steam-engine in 1769 was | tinguished later as journeymen and apprentices). 
perhaps the most important in this series of inven- | The masters very often bought the materials and 
tions on account of its wide applicability. “| sold the finished goods, z.e., they were shopkeep- 

- (3) The Factory System.—In fact it started | ers as well as artisans. But even where the crafts- 
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man received the materials from a customer and | personally free as to their daily actions. But the 
was paid so much per piece for his work,—as was | master had lost his economic independence, and 
probably the case, as a rule, with fullers and shear- | no longer acted as a shopkeeper or merchant. 
men,—even then he had to deal either with crafts- | He often received the raw material from, and 
men in much the same position as himself, or with | always gave up the finished goods to, a merchant, 
persons who intended themselves to use the com- | factor, or middle-man of some sort, who took the 
modity on which his labor was spent. There was | risk of the fluctuating demands of that greater 
a market; 'z.e., there was a demand from persons | market which had now come into existence. 
outside the family; it was small but compara- In the fourth, the workmen are gathered to- 
tively stable. gether in great masses, usually in large buildings, 
In the third stage, which in England occupies | under the immediate control of capitalist employ- 
the period from the middle of the fifteenth to the | ers. Technical skill is now far less important 
middle of the eighteenth century, many of the | than capital; the workman has completely lost 
terms remained the same. There were still small | his industrial independence, and the market is 
master-artisans, with journeymen and apprentices; | increasingly wider and more fluctuating.—‘“/n/tvo- 
the work was still carried on in the master’s or | duction to English Economic History and Theory,” 
journeyman’s own house, and the craftsmen were ! by W./. Ashley, M.A., pp. 219, 220. 





24. INDUSTRIAL REORGANIZATION. 


In the last lesson we noted the great change which has taken place during the 
past century in industrial methods and the new combinations which have been 
effected among men in consequence for purposes of production and ownership. 
It will be noticed, however, that no mention was made of political changes as oc- 
curring in this connection. Of course it must not be supposed that in political 
development this period has been uneventful. It has been on the contrary one of 
great activity, and yet it seems true that changes that have taken place in the polit- 
ical organization of society have not been of the far-reaching and revolutionary 
character which might perhaps have been expected from analogy with the 
past. New laws have been passed and new functionaries appointed to meet new 
industrial needs, but to an observer the essence of political institutions has not 
changed. (1) ‘There are those who argue that these institutions are a survival from 
effete conditions and that we are approaching the time when the reorganization of 
industry will express itself in a completely reorganized state unlike the present in 
both form and essence. It is worth while to briefly consider the possibility of this 
‘change. 

The argument is briefly as follows: Once every man was, or might become an 
independent business man, owning his own capital, producing his own wares and 
receiving his own profits. The government, at least that part of it with which he 
was most concerned, was representative and regardful of his interests. This demo- 
cratic society has been destroyed by the vast industrial organization which has. 
proved more productive of goods but destructive of liberty and equality. The effi- 
cient industrial organization must be retained, but in a way to maintain our liberty. 
. This, we are told, can be accomplished by having the State own capital and manage 
industry in the common interest. 

There can be no doubt that the vast wealth created by modern industry has been 
unequally distributed and that much of it has passed into the hands of a few. It is 
not certain, however, that this is inimical to the general welfare. ‘This accumula- 
tion of wealth consists, it must be remembered, of capital, that is, factories and 
_ machines and railroads, all of them things which must still exist and must be under 
centralized control if our great industry is to continue. What are the dangers to be 
feared from great fortunes? Essentially two. The first is that the wealth should 
be spent in luxury and that society should thus see its substance wasted with- 
out being able to interfere. But it must be remembered that the men who 
accumulate great fortunes are men who enjoy capital and industrial power 
more than they do luxury and display. The instincts which make them 
rich, tend to prevent undue waste of their wealth. Their heirs are less sure to 
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be thrifty and industrially minded, but the spendthrift always tends to eliminate 
himself from the capitalist class, and from the trusteeship of society’s industrial in- 
terests. The capitalist class no doubt live well, but as a class they are less wasteful 
than any other, (2) and in the nature of the case must ever be so. Powerful tradi- 
tions develop in theclass and in wealthy families within it, which tend to conserve - 
the industrial interests with which they are charged. The extravagance which is 
always going on among the few is a means by which society sloughs off the unwor- 
thy and incompetent among its industrial trustees, and that too with less loss than 
would at first appear. 

The present system, therefore, insures a large dad growing body of capital which 
is a necessity of our industrial progress. Does it result in social tyranny 2. -lo.an 
extent, yes. It at least results in social control, and a certain abuse of power is to 
be expected. But here again abuse of power is sure to injure the offender. In the 
long run those leaders who lead best and who best win the suppori of their follow- 
ers are bound to succeed and the others to fail. All such competitive struggles are 
slow and attended with painful incidents, but there are no exceptions to the rule that 
they result in the survival of those who best adapt themselves to the conditions. 
And among these conditions in the present case, the feelings and interests of those 
they have to lead are among the most important. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the development of stock companies and 
the popularization of investments of this kind permits of the diffusion of capital 
while retaining its centralized management. 

These are precisely the ends sought by those who urge the government ownership 
and management of capital. What is s the likelihood that this plan would work better ? 
Social capital would have to be maintained as before by levying on the product of 
industry. Would elected officials be more economical, or more enterprising, or more 
competent, than those who are forced to the front by the present system? All 
experience is against such a conclusion. The cry for state control of our great 
industries is an illustration of the popular ignorance of social forces. What we 
want is soczal control of these industries, but that does not mean s¢a¢e control. Laws 
and officials are the most conspicuous agents of social control, but not the most 
efficient ones. We must not be tyrannized over by wealth, but in the growth of 
industrial traditions and the eventual discovery of self-interest we have far surer © 
guaranties against this tyranny than in laws and officials which, necessary as they 
are, are among the most wasteful of all the means of social control. Government is 
indispensable and needs constant elaboration and reorganization, but its function is 
limited. The great functions of society must always be performed by self-evolved 
rather than by consciously chosen functionaries. 
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—cannot be thoroughly stated in a few words. In 


(1) Various Changes.—It is not always easy to 
distinguish between changes of essence and changes 
of detail. Certainly the changes have been very 
great. In labor legislation, for instance, there can 
be no doubt that the spirit of the law has been 
well-nigh reversed. 

“The result of this, (need of protection) was a 
series of Acts of Parliament known as the Factory 
Acts, beginning in 1802 and culminating in the 
Consolidation Act of 1878, which Mr. Jevons, one 
of the most distinguished of English economists, 
calls ‘‘one of the brightest achievements of legis- 
lation in this or any other country.’’ He well adds: 
“The great fact is that it embodies disinterested 
legislation; the health and welfare of the people at 
large form its sole object; no one class or trade is 
to be promoted, as in almost all the older industrial 
laws.’? This remarkable act—‘“the mere table of 





general it establishes: (1) the fencing in of all dan- 
gerous machinery; (2) ventilation and other sani- 
tary conditions in factories; (3) a working day for 
women and children of not over ten, or ten and one 
half hours; (4) a Saturday half holiday: (5) prohi- 
bition of employment of children under ten years 
of age, and under sixteen years of age unless fur- 
nished with a certificate of fitness; (6) schooling 
for children half of each day, or on ‘alternate days; 

(7) government inspectors to supervise and enforce 
the law. This last provision is a necessity without 
which the law would be a dead letter. In con- 
trast with this law, limiting the work of women 
and children to xo¢t more than ten and one-half 
hours per day (ten in cotton factories and the like), 

let us notice the old law of apprenticeship by 
which a boy must work a? least from five o’clock 
in the. morning until between seven and eight 
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o’clock at night, with time off for meals, and 
which punished him with imprisonment if he 
refused. Is it not plain that the old act was in 
the interest of employers rather than in the in- 
terest of the people?’ —(‘“‘ Outlines of Economics,” 
by Ely, pp. 45, 46.) 

(2) Capitalists.—It is manifestly unfair to assert 
that capitalists are merely more saving than other 
men. They are primarily more able than other 
men. And yet it is true that asa class they are 
more thrifty and saving than any other. Any one 
at all familiar with the homes of the poor knows 
that as a class they arecharacterized by poor judg- 
ment and are addicted to wasteful habits. There 
can be no doubt that to transfer the keeping of 
social capital to this class, or to any class other 
than the one which has come into possession of it 
by the exercise of exceptional shrewdness and 
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thrift would be to diminish its chance of preser- 
vation. Imaginea régime in which the managers 
of industry should be chosen, not by pure indus- 
trial competition, as now, but by popular election 
under political methods now in vogue. 

The rub with many comes here. They say that 
under the present system, industry progresses, but 
the few great organizers reapall the benefits. The 
fact is merely that the few great managers tend to 
secure all the capital as the nature of the system 
requires. But the control of society’s capital is 
not the only benefit of industrial progress, if in- 
deed it is a benefit at all. It only seems so to 
those who forget that it is capital, and who would 
be inclined to indulge themselves extensively with 
it if they had it, which the manager is prevented 
by both circumstances and temperament from do- 
ing. 


FOURTH WEEKLY REVIEW. 


19. INDUSTRY AND WAR.—Indolence among Savages. 

20. SLAVERY.—Connecting Link between Militant and Industrial Society. 
21. INDUSTRIAL SPECIALIZATION.—Crudeness of Slave Industry. 

22. HAND MANUFACTURE.—Industrial Organization. 

23. MODERN ORGANIZATION.—Development of Machinery. 

24. INDUSTRIAL REORGANIZATION.—Changes in Industrial Methods. 


QUESTIONS. 


19. Whatcan you say of industry among savages? Cite examples of early industry. What can 

you say of industry in recent times? Mention another striking fact in connection with savage life. 

What can you say of thetr settlements? What can you say of the results of this warfare? How ts the life 

of society divided? What can you say of industry in the militant stage? Of war in the industrial? How 

do we regard war? What can you say of the social character of militant organization? How does an 
industrial society cooperate? What nations have the most to lose by the meddling of war? 

20. What position does slavery occupy between militant and industrial society? What can you say - 
of man among the uncivilized peoples? To what use were their captives usually put 2 What conditions 
caused the increased demand for slaves? What is your opinion of slavery? Can natural incapacity be 
eliminated by training? What can you say of slave industry? 

21. Whyis slave labor often crude and inefficient? What can you say of specialized industry? 

What ts the peculiarity of thts system? What can vou say of the expert? In what way does specializa- 
tion bear with it the seeds of freedom? What does specialization involve? How is time saved by 1t? 
How are tools saved? How ts labor power saved? What is the most important gain of specialization ? 

What ts the difference between the work of novices and the work of experts? By what ts speciat- 
ized industry accompanied ? What does tt involve? To what does it give rise? 

22. What ts the great characteristic of hand manufacture? Whatcan you say of the ‘‘ masters” ? 
How did the shop industry result? How was independence secured? Of what did social organization 
consist? Upon what were the organizations based? Whatwas the significant organization of the period? 

What can you say of the organization of the city? How were the separate trades organized? 
How was a new State developed? What element may be considered as the great regulator and organizer 
of society? 

23. Mention some of the primitive mechanical devices. When may the new industry be said to 
have begun? Whatis the relation between tools and machines? What can you say of the spinning 
wheel and loom? At what time do machines count for little as social factors? When were they attached 
to some great natural power? What was the immediate result of the introduction of power machinery? 

What is the factory system 2 In what way did the factory become an important item in social organiza- 
tion ? 

24.. How has democratic society been partially destroyed? Of what does the accumulation of 
wealth largely consist? Are the men who accumulate great fortunes inclined to be spendthrifis? Why 
not? What can you say of their heirs? In what wayis prodigality fostered in them? .What does the 
present system insure? In what does it result? What does the development of stock companies permit? 

What are your opinions in relation to government ownership of railroads and telegraph lines? 


SUBJECTS LOR, SPECIAL. SrUDY; 


The early forms of industry. 

The institution of slavery. 

Reasons for the frequent crudeness of slave labor. 
Early methods of hand manufacture. 

. Development of machinery in tts early forms. 
Social results of the factory system. 
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Cairnes (karnz) John Elliott.—Born at Castle 
Bellingham, County Louth, Ireland, Dec. 26, 1823; 
died near London, July 8, 1875. A noted British 
political economist. He was appointed professor 
of political economy in University College, Lon- 
don, in 1866. 

His works include “Character and Logical 
Method of Political Economy’’ (1857), ‘‘Essays in 
Political Ecocomy” (1873), ‘‘ Political Essays” 
(1873), ‘‘Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy Newly Explained ”’ (1874), etc. 

French Revolution. — The name specifically 
given to the revolution which occurred in France 
at the close of the eighteenth century. The meet- 
ing of the States General, May 5, 1789, marks the 
beginning. The endis taken either as 1785 (end 
of the Convention), or 1789 (end of the Directory), 
or 1804 (end of the Consulate). 

The whole Napoleonic period is often included in 
the treatment of the revolution. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell,— Professor of history in 
Harvard University. Author of ‘‘Formation of 
the Union,’ ‘‘Epoch Maps,”’ ‘‘Practical Essays.” 
‘“‘American History, as Told by Contemporaries,” 
consists of aset of four volumes—Vol. I., ‘‘Era of 
Colonization,’’ 1492-1689; Vol. II., ‘‘Building of 
the Republic,’? 1689-1783; Vol. III., ‘National 
Expansion,’’ 1783-1844; Vol. IV., “Welding of the 
Nation,” 1845-1897. The first two volumes are 
complete, the last two are in course of preparation. 

Hazard, Samuel.—An American antiquarian, 
who was born at Philadelphia, May 26, 1784, and 
died there, May 22, 1870. He published ‘‘Register 
of Pennsylvania’’ (1828-1836), ‘‘United States Com- 
mercial and Statistical Register’? (1839-1842), 
“Annals of Pennsylvania,’ and ‘Pennsylvania 
Archives,’’ and other works. 

Locke, John.—Born at Wrington, Somerset, 
Aug. 29, 1632; died at Oates, High Lanes, Essex, 
Oct. 28, 1704. 

A celebrated English philosopher, whose father 
was a lawyer andacaptain in the Parliamentary 
army. Locke was educated at Westminster School 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was grad- 
uated in February of 1656. 

He continued to reside at Oxford, and was for a 
time lecturer on Greek, and afterward on rhetoric. 

In 1667 he became a member of the family of 
the (later) Earlof Shaftesbury, at first as physician 
and afterward as confidential agent. 

After the fall of Shaftesbury, Locke became an 
object of suspicion, and found it necessary in 1683 
to escape to Holland, where he remained until 
1689. -In this year he became commissioner of 
appeals. 

His principal work is the ‘‘Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding” (1690). Among his other 
works we find ‘‘Two Treatises on Government” 
(1690), ‘‘Some Thoughts Concerning Education”’ 
(1693), and other productions. 

Various collective editions of his works have 
been published. 

Machiavelli, Niccold.—One of the great Italian 
writers belonging to the sixteenth century, the 
other two being Ariosto and ‘Tasso. 

He was born in Florence, on the 3d of May, 
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1469, and died in 1527. He belonged to a noble 
family that had given up a small lordship in Monte 
Spertoli for broader rights of citizenship in the 
good days of Florence. 

Machiavelli’s father wasa lawyer and his mother, 
Bartolomea Nello, had a taste for poetry. After a 
liberal training in the study of the classics, he en- 
tered, at about the age of twenty-nine, into the 
service of the Signory. 

He was afterward made chief Secretary of the 
Government of the Republic, having charge of the 
home and foreign political correspondence and 
the drafting of treaties. He wassent to represent 
the Republic twenty-three times on embassies, and 
in 1502 was sent on a mission to Ceesar Borgia. 

But the city of Florence, which he had sought 
in every way to strengthen, was fast going to de- 
cay. The one source of strength was wanting: 
There was classical culture in abundance, but fine 
scholarship without faith in God had failed to save 
the State. et 

A State that makes distinction between public 
and private morality, will fall as Italian cities fell. 

Besides ‘‘The Prince,’’? Machiavelli wrote ‘‘Dis- 
courses upon Living,” through which he further 
illustrated his political ideas. He wrote also upon 
“The Art or War,’’ and a ‘‘History of Florence.” 

Massachusetts Bay Company.—A colonizing 
company chartered in 1629, and growing out of the 
Dorchester Company. 

Its immediate cause was the danger to political 
and religious freedom in England under Charles I. 

Endicott was the first local governor. In 1630 
Winthrop, as the new governor, conducted a large 
expedition which founded Boston. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick.—An eminent lawyer 
who was born in 1845. Author of ‘‘First Book of 
Jurisprudence”’ and other works. 

Sharpless, Isaac.—President of Haverford Col- 
lege. Author of “A Quaker Experiment in a’ 
Commonwealth,” etc. 

Vendée, La, War of.—The royalist war against 
the French Republic, which was carried on chiefly 
in Vendée andin Brittany. It broke out in Vendée 
in March of 1793, and reached its height in the 
Vendean victory at Saumur in June of 1793. 

The Vendeans suffered a decisive defeat by the 
republicans at Le Mans, Dec. 12, 1793. The war 
was continued in Brittany (war of the Chonans) 
and was suppressed in Vendée by Hoche in 1796. 

Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith.—The 
modern science of political economy has been 
developed largely from negative inductions. The 
wisdom of government in the days of Adam Smith 
was to extend the areaof government. Such a 
policy found its earliest refutation in the reason- 
ing of Smith in the Wealth of Nations. 

This work was translated into most modern 
languages. It was translated into French by 
Garnier, and into Spanish by Ortiz. Five English 
editions were printed during the author’s lifetime, 
and though other writers have occupied the 
field, and have extended the inquiries of the first 
master of this science, this old work is still, and 
will probably always remain, a landmark in the 
history of the science of economics. 
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DIRECT LEGISLATION. 


ELTWEED POMEROY, President National Direct Legislation League. 


three departments of government, the draft- 

ing and enacting of laws. In one sense it 
has nothing to do with the duty of the executive, 
which is the administration of the laws, or with 
the duty of the judiciary, which is the judging 
under the laws; but inasmuch as simple and 
proper laws are easy both to execute and to judge 
under, if Direct Legislation will produce strong, 
simple and fit laws, it will be a reform that will 
have a great effect on both the other departments 
of government. And inasmuch as the executive 
only executes the laws which the legislative makes 
and the judiciary only judges under them, both 
these other departments are secondary to the leg- 
islative. In these two senses Direct Legislation is 
a primary and fundamental reform. 

Direct Legislation is law-enacting by the elect- 
ors, as distinguished from law-enacting by repre- 
sentatives, or by some aristocratic body, or bya 
single ruler, such asa king, emperor orczar. In 
small communities this is accomplished by the 
electors meeting together and voting on every law 
or ordinance by which they are to be governed. 
This is done in the New England town meeting, 
the Swiss and Teutonic Landgemeinde, the Rus- 
sian Mir, the early Grecian and Italian Agora or 
market meeting, and in fact in all simple and 
early communities. Of the New England town 
meetings, Jefferson said over a century ago that 
they were, ‘‘the wisest invention ever devised by 
the wit of man for the perfect exercise of self- 
government and its perpetuation.’’ And Charles 
Sumner said: ‘The towns of Massachusetts, like 
the municipalities of Switzerland, have been the 
schools and nurseries of freedom. In these small 
bodies, men were early disciplined in those primal 
duties of citizenship which, on a grander scale, are 
made the foundation of our whole political system. 
The true glory of the towns then was that they 
were organized on the principle of self-govern- 
ment when that principle was not generally 
recognized, that each little town by itself was a 
little republic where the whole body of the free- 
men were voters, with powers of local legislation, 
taxation and administration.’’ And Prof. James 
Bryce, in his ‘' American Commonwealth,” says: 
“The town meeting has been the most perfect 
school of self-government in any modern country.” 

Many other authorities could be cited as to the 
satisfactory results of Direct Legislation in small 


|) 'tiree Legislation concerns only one of the 


communities, but these three are typical, being 
over a century apart and from representative men, 
one of whom was not reared amongst such com- 
munities, one inside of them, and one of them was 
a foreigner. What are the resultsof Direct Legisla- 
tion? Inthe rural part of New England there are 
better roads, better schools, more free libraries, 
more public water works, in fact more of all that 
goes to make life enjoyable, and less debt, either 
per capita or per acre, than in the rural parts of 
the rest of the United States. Yet the cities of 
New England suffer under bad government, 
as do the other cities of our country. Then the 
town meeting is so firmly rooted in country New 
England, that no one thinks of opposing it or 
even of suggesting a change, and it is spreading 
to other states. 

In communities too widespread or too numerous 
for the voters to meet together and decide on the 
laws by which they are to be governed, Direct 
Legislation is accomplished by the use of impera- 
tive petitions, through what is known as the 
Initiative and Referendum. © The right of petition 
for the redress of grievances, is an old, highly 
valued, and now largely useless, Anglo-Saxon 
right. It is stated in the A7agna Charta and every 
other bill and declaration of rights since that time. 
Ordinary petitions are now so largely disregarded 
that this ancient right has become of little use. 
Direct Legislation makes this ancient right of 
petition effective and valuable. 

By the Initiative, a reasonable minority of the 
voters by signing a petition for:a law, can force 
the council, legislature, congress or parliament to 
consider and vote on the proposed law; and if it 
does not pass as petitioned for, it then goes to a 
Referendum or a vote of the people at the next 
election. If they vote in favor of it, it becomes a 
law, not needing any legislative or executive 
sanction, but enacted by the people. At present 
members of the legislature are the only ones who 
have the power of initiation, and in this country 
even that is often seriously limited by the smoth- 
ering power of committees. The executive has 
large powers of suggestion in messages and can 
effectively influence public opinion, but he cannot 
directly initiate laws. The judiciary has no pow- - 
ers of initiating laws, and, by common custom, it 
rarely ever suggests or tries to influence public 
opinion. 


There are two forms of the Initiative. One by 
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which the full text of the law is petitioned for and 
voted upon, and if passed by the legislature as peti- 
tioned, it is not submitted to the people unless a 
Referendum petition is signed and filed. The other 
form of the Initiative is that in which the full text 
of the law is not embodied in the petitions, which 
simply ask that a law for a certain purpose be 
drawn up and enacted by the legislature. This is 
in the nature of a resolution and it goes to a poll 
of the people. If a majority favors it, it-is then 
the duty of the legislature to draft and pass a law 
for that purpose. Usually the legislature of its 
own volition submits that law when drawn up and 
passed to a poll of the people, and at times the 
people reject the method while favoring the pur- 
pose. Both forms are used in Switzerland, but 
the latter is more frequent. In the agitation in 
this country, the first is the one usually under- 
stood. The form of submitting a resolution, instead 
of the full text of the law to a vote of the people is 
sometimes called a plebiscite to distinguish it 
from the Referendum. Thus the people of the 
whole of Canada voted on Sept. 5, 1898, on the 
liquor qnestion and the Liberal party, which is 
the one now in power, pledged itself before it 
went into power, that it would obey the will of 
the people and enact such a law as the people 
might decide by this plebiscite. A year or two 
ago, the people of New York City voted on the 
street railway question, but its legislative body 
has never carried out this plebiscite. The Referen- 
dum means the vote of the people on a measure 
already adopted by a legislature orcouncil. There 
are five or six forms of getting that vote: 

1. The Compulsory Referendum which provides 
that all laws, or all laws of the class to which it ap- 
plies shall be submitted to the people. We have 
this Compulsory Referendum on constitutional 
amendments in every State in the Union save Del- 
aware. In Missouri, California and Washington, 
there is a Compulsory Referendum on city char- 
ters; in other states on incurring a debt, moving 
the capital, chartering a bank, and a great 
variety of other questions. The Cantons of Berne 
and Zurich have had the Compulsory Referendum 
on all laws for nearly thirty years and it works 
admirably. But the Compulsory Referendum is 
not what is usually understood in this country 
when the word ‘‘ Referendum’”’ alone is used. It 
is rarely if ever advocated in this country for all 
legislation, although it works well on our consti- 
tutional amendments and the many other ques- 
tions on*which it is used. 

2. The Optional Referendum is generally under- 
stood when the word ‘‘Referendum’”’ alone is 
used. The Referendum is optional where the vote 
of the people is had on a law for which a reasona- 
ble minority of the people sign a petition for its 
reference to popular vote. This right is naturally 
accompanied by the provision that no laws shall go 
into effect till the opponents of them have had 
time to get signatures to the petitions, such as 
thirty days for a city, sixty or ninety days for a 
State and four to six months for the nation. 
Usually there is an exception of laws which are 
immediately necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace, health and safety. These are classed 
as urgent laws and can go into effect at once, 
though very frequently it requires more than a 
majority to pass them. But should the Referen- 
dum be demanded on these laws, they would be 
repealed from the date of the vote, provided a 
majority of the people voted in favor of such re- 
peal. On other measures, if the requisite number 
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sign a petition, the law is withheld from operation 
till a majority vote in favor of it. 

3. The Executive Referendum provides that the 
executive, Fresident in the nation, Governor ina 
State, or Mayor in acity, has the power to refer a 
matter passed by the law-making body to the 
people. This was strongly advocated for and actu- 
ally came near insertion in the constitution of 
Belgium when it was revised some ten or fifteen 
years ago. It is in the charters adopted by the 
cities of San Francisco and Vallejo in California 
regarding certain forms of legislation, such as the 
granting of franchises, and will likely soon gointo 
other city charters. It is in usein some local and 
State matters here. The dissolving of the British 
and Colonial Parliaments by the executive and 
the calling of a new election is a crude form of this 
Executive Referendum. 

4. The Legislative Referendum provides that a 
number of the legislature less than a majority can 
refer a law to avoteof the people. The percentage 
advocated is usually 20% or 25% of either house. 
It is a form not much advocated. 

5. The Disagreement Referendum is a form of 
the Legislative Referendum. Under this, when 
there is a disagreement between the two houses of 
a legislature, the bill can be referred tothe people 
by the lower or more popular house, or by either. 
Sometimes the law must be twice passed in the 
lower house. This form is quite extensively advo- 
cated in Australia, where bills to put it into effect 
have been introduced in all of the Colonial -egis- 
latures. In New Zealand such bills have passed 
the lower house and probably in the near future 
will pass both houses. It was strongly advocated 
for incorparation in the constitution fora Feder- 
ated Australia recently drawn up and submitted to 
a Referendum of the people and by them defeated. 
It is what is usually understood by the word 
“ Referendum” in England. 

A curious variation of this has arisen in Aus- 
tralia in the discussion of this form. It is called 
the Dual Referendum and means that any law re- 
ferred to the people must be passed by both a 
majority of those voting on it, and majorities in a 
majority of the States composing the federation. 
This it is thought would preserve States’s rights, 
but it isa useless precaution as the experience of 
Switzerland for over a quarter of a century shows 
that a case has neveroccurred where a majority of 
the States were on one side, and a majority of the | 
people were on theother. Usually the majority is — 
very decisive in both methods of counting. 

6. The Judicial Referendum provides that 
whenever a law or a part of alawis declared un- 
constitutional by a supreme court, that law must 
be submitted to a vote of the people at the next 
election, and if a majority, some say a two-thirds 
or three-fifths majority, votein favor of it, it be- 
comes a law, anything in the constitution to the 
contrary notwithstanding, although it does not 
repeal that part of the constitution with which it 
comes in contact, save for the special instance 
This is very 
generally advocated among a certain class in this 
country as being a control over the courts. It has 
never been advocated elsewhere, because the 
power of declaring laws void on account of uncon- 
stitutionality is not vested in any other courts 
than those of the United States. Certain other 
bodies are sometimes invested with the power of 
the Referendum in certain cases—such as the G. 
A. R. in certain matters in Iowa. But the above 
are the main forms. 
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What are the main arguments for the adoption 
of Direct Legislation? 

1. It is inclear and perfect harmony with the 
spirit of our institutions, the teachings of the 
fathers of our country and the lines of our national 
development. It would have been nearly impos- 
sible to have had a national Referendum a century 
ago, but the progress of invention has not only 
made it possible but practical, and absolutely 
necessary in the near future. One hundred years 
ago it took a week to go from New York to Wash- 
ington; now only five hours. Then the represen- 
tative system was sufficient, and the one nearest in 
touch with the people, of any existing system; 
now we have need, for some system which will be 
closer in touch with the people and more efficient. 
To-day people are not afraid of new inventions in 
art, science, or industry. We adopt at once new 
ploughs and reapers, the telegraph, telephone and 
all the many inventions of this age of material 
things. But many people are afraid to adopt any- 
thing new in government. 

2. It is necessary. So much work has been 
forced on our legislatures that they are breaking 
down. So much irresponsible power has been 
centered in their hands because of the growing in- 
terdependence of the many branches of our eco- 
nomic life that the people are repeating and 
believing what Senator Smith of New Jersey re- 
cently said on the floor of the Senate: ‘‘The great 
majority of the people are disgusted with Con- 
gress,’’? and repeated by Senator Vilas of Wiscon- 
sin when he said: ‘‘Partizanship and imbecility 
have again striken Congress with paralysis.” The 
same is true of our subordinate legislatures. It is 
often looked on as a disgrace to be in a City’s 
Common Council. Direct Legislation would make 
all legislative halls true council chambers to the 
people and their members councillors to the peo- 
ple. It would lift them above corruption because 
there would be no gain or need of it. It would 
restore the fast-waning reverence for lawmaking; 
and that reverence is at the foundation of all 
civilized order. 

3. It does not mean more laws and more com- 
plex ones, but fewer, shorter, simpler, and more 
understandable laws. During the last twenty 
years the Cantons of Berne and Zurich in Switzer- 
land under the Obligatory Referendum, have 
passed an average of between four and five laws a 
year. During twelve recent years, New York 
State passed an average of over five hundred and 
fifty laws a year. In a recent session of the Swiss 
National Legislature, there were sixty-five meas- 
ures introduced, twenty-four of which passed. 
In the last Congress twenty-four thousand meas- 
ures were introduced. 

4. It does not mean more partizanship, more 
elections, more turmoil and more trouble, but 
less. It means a smoothness in the working of 
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our legislative machinery now unknown. Partizan. 


| ship centers around men; rarely upon measures, 


5. Hence it means less expense and not more. 
Only a few simple, inexpensive additions to our 
present election machinery are necessary. There 
are only three classes of laws which would be in- 
volved; first, those in which there was thought 


| to be some corrupt motive or end and such laws. 


which are now a very large class in public opinion, 
would soon be almost completely wiped out by 
the publicity and difficulty in persuading the peo- 
ple to enact a law which would be contrary to. 
their own interest. Second, all great measures on 
which the people might be nearly evenly divided, 
and these are few and should be submitted to the 
people. Third measures which would be brought 
up by orie set of the people for educational pur- 
poses, and these are not many. 

6. Wherever used, it is already settling in a 
slow, thorough and successful manner all the 
great questions which are troubling our political 
and economic life, such as the money, the railroad, 
the telegraph questions, monopolies, and local, 
state and national taxation. It is doing this in 
Switzerland. 

7. It is practicable here and now, It is widely 
used in local and state matters and simply needs 
to be extended and universally applied. Its use 
is extending, although it often happens that those 
who apply it do not call it by the names here 
given and perhaps would not recognize it under 
those names. ; 

8. It is really a conservative and not radical 
measure. Or rather it conserves what is good in 
the past and permits progress as soon as the peo- 
ple are ready for it but not until they are ready for 
it. In England, itis advocated by such men as 
Lords Salisbury and Roseberry, Arthur J. Balfour, 
Professors Lecky, Dicey and Bryce. 

9. Its indirect effects are as valuable, if not 
more valuable than its direct effects. It secures 
better laws, better legislators and a wider and finer 
education among the people. 

10. It isan educational force of great potency 
and value. It will be a parliament for man, in- 
forming, inspiring, developing him. As a cele- 
brated Swiss statesman has said, a communion in 
voting produces an identity of interest and devel- 
opes the social conscience, 

Lastly, whether wise and practical or not, it is 
coming. The method of its growth, the spon- 
taneous generation of the agitation for it not only 
all over this country but in the most civilized por- 
tions of the globe, the rapid but sturdy growth of 
that agitation, the fact that a step in its advance 
once taken is never receded from, all betoken the 
inevitable. It is apart of the Zeitgeist, the spirit 
of the times. All other forms of government are 
failing, but democracy, the spirit of self-govern- 


ment, is growing stronger and stronger. 
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AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


Trusts.—The next number, in addition to the 
regular matter, will contain a special article on 
Trusts. The forming of an immense number of 
trusts, representing a capitalization of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, has created a widespread 
demand for more extensive information on the 
subject. There is a diversity of opinion as to 
whether these trusts will prove a benefit or an 
evil. There is certainly no public question of 
more importance at the present time. It will 
undoubtedly be one of the main issues of the next 
presidential campaign. This article should, there- 
fore, receive the careful attention of all members. 


South Bend, Ind.—During the past month a 
Center of nearly 150 members has been completed 
at South Bend. The program of lectures is as fol- 
lows: 


. Monopolies and Trusts ....... Stuart MacKibbin 
. National Expansion............. Hon. A. Ll. Brick 
. Municipal Ownership of Public Service Sys- 

LEMISE Pies citeccn crane eect ete Walter A. Funk 
Social Solidarity 5. 7ui0..4.00r Rev. C. D. Case 
IMON1CY Bocssacsinseseeeemen tes etecteriier Myron Campbell 
. Social Organization in Relation to the Law 

Peis ticess aren toate cen eee udge T. EK. Howard 
Education.as a Factor in the Solution of So- 

ClaliProblems tracers eee J. B. Stoll 
+ CoOPeratton erin .cctcs trons. te deceseeadernse shiameaae 
Aiseceneae Prof. John Ewing, Notre Dame, Ind 
. The Church and Social Problems..........;.... 


Qnre 
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10. Democracy in the Swiss Republic. 
(a) Historical Developmient.........00...5000. 
(6) Initiative and Referendum.............., 
Pda efaclaaancoces Sane mene Cee ceeoe ene RrotaD Lotz 
11. Woman’s Place in the Industrial World...... 


128 Social tifeof the Indiance cee eee 


The officers are: President, C. P. DuComb; Vice- 
President, Amy Ruth; Secretary, S. E. Boys; 
Treasurer, William Clem, 

Prof. John Ewing, Rev. W. D. Furey and Mills 
Case were elected leaders for the three sections. 

The plan of arranging in advance for a series of 
lectures on timely topics by the best available 
talent is one which we would again advise all Cen- 
ters to adopt. In every section are men and 
women who have made a study of some of these 
great subjects, who will gladly codperate. Such 
lectures will greatly aid in keeping up interest 
and attendance, as they are of especial help to 
the members who have little opportunity for 
study. 


Ohio.—Mt. Gilead, Galion, and Delaware have 
been added to the Ohio group of Centers. Strong 
clubs at each of these places attest the popularity 
of the subject. 





Officers for Mt. Gilead are: Prof. M. W. Spear, 
Superintendent of Schools, president; Dr. J. W. 
Wood, vice-president ; Mr. A. T. Goorley, secre- 
tary; Dr. W..C. Bennett, treasurer.” “Leaders, 
Judge L. K. Powell, Mr. C. H. Wood, and Rev. 
G. H. Ashworth. 

Officers at Galion are: M.. W. J. Geer, presi- 
dent; Mr. A. W. Lowe, vice-president; Mr. L. C. 
Barker, secretary; Mr. W. F. L. Block, treasurer; 
Dr. A. W. Clokey, D.D., leader. 

Delaware officers are: Dr. A. D. Hawn, presi- 
dent; Dr. E. M. Hall, vice-president ; Robert J. 
Cox,y treasurers” Profs Joni hia Grove, sieader: 
Delaware has nearly thirty members. 


Attica, Ind.—It is a pleasure to record the or- 
ganization of a Center of thirty members at 
Attica. This is strictly a man’s club, there being 
no lady members. We hope this organization 
will accomplish.so much good that the ladies of 
Attica will not feel that they have been slighted. 
Officers—Mr. J. S. Nave, president; Mr. J. R. 
Zeigler, vice-president ; Mr. KE. R. Campbell, sec- 
retary. The thanks of the Association are due to 
Mr. W. A. Millis, Superintendent of City Schools, 
for the hearty cooperation extended. 


Mansfield, Ohio.— Mansfield has produced a 
remarkable organization of nearly seventy mem- 
bers, composed almost entirely of business and 
professional men. Dr. D. J. Meese is president, 
Prof. E. D. Lyon, vice-president, and Mr. Myron 
Jones, secretary. 

The Mansfield Shield says: ‘‘ The organizer, 
Miss Grace C. Whitworth, is an adept at perfect- 
ing an organization. She has studied the field 
carefully. In the course of a week or two she has 
organized a Center of nearly seventy members. 
The members of the organization are all represen- 
tative citizens. The Center will be productive of 
much good.” 


Richmond, Ind.—‘‘In this great age of prog- 
ress, when the changes in our industrial and po- 
litical systems are revolutionary in their character, 
when invention and other forces are changing the 
manner and methods of doing the world’s work, 
when trusts, combines, and monopolies are assum- 
ing such vast proportions, all should be led toa 
fuller realization of the needs of society to require 
such training of the people ‘as shall best adjust 
themselves to the varying and rapid changes. 

‘‘The University Association is organizing a Cen- 
ter in this city. It will largely follow the plan of 
University extension, but on new and improved 
methods. Its object is to unite people, irrespec- 
tive of party, creed, or bias, for the purpose of dis- 
seminating unbiased and correct information 
among the masses. A large number of the citizens 
of Richmond are interested in this movement 
and are giving it their ‘support and encourage- 
ment.”— The Evening Item, Richmond, Ind. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH AND SOME CURRENT 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS (Concluded). 


BY 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


ToLINTBREST. 


=a) EN one thinks of the voluminous literature on the subject of interest, 
j|| making in itself a library of no mean dimensions, and when one reflects 
further on the number of theories of interest which have been main- 
tained with much ability and learning, one is appalled by the effort to 
present an intelligible account of interest in a few pages. The most 
that can be hoped is to throw out a few suggestions calculated to direct the thoughts 
of the readers along lines which, with reflection, will lead to clear and sound views. 
All the problems involved are not easy of solution and a presentation of them as 
such is simply misleading. 

First of all, we must have a clear idea of what we mean by interest. It is the 
return for capital as such, the share in the social income which accrues to the 
capitalist simply as the owner of capital. It is not a return for personal effort and 
must be distinguished from profits which are a return for the management of 
industry. When the capitalist is at the same time a business man using his own 
capital, he must divide his income into several parts, and sharply separate out 
interest from the other parts; otherwise his analysis is imperfect and he cannot 
know precisely with what success he is meeting. ‘This is not fanciful, for it is 
something which is done every day by careful business men. All this, together 
with other items involved in what may be termed gross profit is brought out in 
the accompanying quotation which should be read with care. (rz) 

The most general statement which can be made with regard to interest is this: 
it represents the difference in value between present goods and future goods. The 
sum of fifty dollars to-day is more valuable than fifty dollars, six months from to-day. 
Likewise, apart from price fluctuations, a quantity of produce, let us say fifty 
bushels of wheat, is worth more to-day than fifty bushels one year from to day. 
The illustration may be continued indefinitely and applies to commodities and 
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services. Interest is this difference in value between present and future goods. 
What is it which makes this difference? First of all, we may notice the pyscho- 
logical element, the preference for present enjoyments over future enjoyments. We 
are so constituted that the present has a stronger attraction for us than the future, and 
in addition to this difference between present and future considered in themselves, we 
have, altogether apart from the risk-element in the loan itself, an added difference 
due to the comparative certainty of the present and the relative uncertainty of the 
future. Men differ among themselves in respect to valuation of present and future 
good, but interest reflects general social conditions. Different ages and different 
societies of men at the same time have different relative valuations of present and 
future; and those ages and societies which are primitive and childlike undervalue 
the future more than highly civilized ages and societies, and consequently pay a 
high rate of interest. In addition to this, we have the fact of greater abundance in 
advanced societies as a result of which we have a better satisfaction of present 
wants, and asa result of the better satisfaction of the present wants, they are less 


urgent, less clamorous, giving the future a better opportunity to assert its claims. 


1VEINTEREST, 


(1) Interest and Profits.—We have considered 
the return which under the present system of dis- 
tribution accrues to land and labor. These, taken 
in their broadest sense, are the only original ele- 
ments in production. Of course, land includes 
not only building lots and farming land, but 
mines and rivers and fisheries and, in short, all 
portions of the earth which contribute to produc- 
tion. Labor, too, is to be taken quite inclusively. 
We now come to the third element in production, 
capital, which is not an original but a derivative 
element. Capital, like other goods, is produced, 
but it is produced for the purpose of production in 
turn. We are concerned here only with social 
capital, the treatment of individual capital, when 
itis not at the same time social capital, coming 
later, as itis then not a factor of production. Now, 
although capital is produced and not original, 
when it has once been produced and lodged in the 
hands of owners it acts exactly like a natural ele- 
ment having a power of its own to exact a return 
according to its own law. This return is variously 
known as interest, profit, and, in some languages, 
as rent, a term which we have confined to land * 
Common usage calls the return to productive capi- 
tal in the hands of an entrepreneur profit, while 
interest is the return on capital lent. This usage 
is thoroughly inaccurate, as each term partially 
includes the other, as well as one or two more 
elements of an entirely different nature; but here, 
as elsewhere, it is usually easier to redefine old 
terms than to adopt new ones. We must there- 
fore notice two or three distinct ideas commonly 
included under profits. 

There is first the pure return to capital, a return 
which is paid to the owner of capital who lends it 
without any accompanying labor or risk. This is 
interest, and it is obvious that it is precisely 
the same whether a man lends capital, or uses it 
himself in business. The return on the capital is 
interest, whether there is any loan or not. We 
shall consider it under that head, though it is usu- 
ally called profit when the capitalis owned by the 
entrepreneur, and even the older economists so 
considered it. 

The second element under this name is the pay- 


* Sometimes the return to capital is called capital-rent. 





ment for risk. Every one knows that the revenue 
from a given business varies much from year to 
year. Some years it is very high, and then again 
there is little, nothing at all, or even a loss. The 
return for a given year may be entirely abnormal. 
If the business is to succeed the large revenue of 
one year must help out ths small revenue of 
another. So from the profits of any good year 
must be taken a sum to help cover past or future 
losses. This deduction from ‘“‘profits’’ we call, 
for lack of a better word, zzsurance. This is ex- 
actly the right word except that it must not be 
confounded with fire insurance, etc., in which a 
policy is taken out and a definite premium paid. 
A third element in what is commonly called 

profits is really counter-balanced by wear and tear. 
The capital used has lost in value, and of course 
the loss must be made good by a fund for the 
replacement of ,capital. But the analysis may 
be carried still further, and for practical purposes 
is at times carried further. The entrepreneur 
may be paid a salary or allow himself a salary 
as wages of superintendence. This is, then, a 
fourth element. The fifth element is the emtve- 
preneur’s profit, a profit due to wisdom and pro- 
ductiveness of management. This we shall call 
pure profit. Sometimes four and five are classed 
together as pure profit. It is not, strictly speak- 
ing, areturn upon capital as such, but it is con- 
sidered here because it is conventionally included 
under profit. This vague term profit, which in- 
cludes these five elements, we may better designate 
as gross profit. We have, then, 

{ Replacement. 

| Insurance. 

Gross Profit: { Interest. 
| Wages of Superintendence. 
| Pure Profit. 


These five elements are perfectly distinguished 
in the book-keeping of many large business con- 
cerns, and in such establishments the first three 
at least are kept distinct from four and five, if no 
separate account is kept for wages of superintend- 
ence. The first two obviously are not profit in 
any true sense. They represent no permanent 
productive increase. We shall therefore consider 
only interest and pure profit, as the wages of sup- 
erintendence would fall under wages or salaries. 
—‘‘ Outlines of Economics,” College Edition, by 
Richard T, Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., pp. 209-211. 
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2. INTEREST (Concluded). 


But something else must be added to explain the phenomenon of interest. 
Interest is payment which accrues to capital and comes out of product. Capital, 
it will be remembered, is a factor in production, although not one of the primary 
factors like nature and man. It is derived from man and nature, and is one of the 
conditions of roundabout and fruitful methods of production. ‘The extent to which 
new capital enables additions to be made to production, will be one of the elements 
which will go to make up the estimates of men in regard to the difference between 
present and future goods. When the marginal investments of capital, that is, the 
investments of capital which are open to competition, the new investments in free 
fields of industry, add very largely to man’s productivity, the owner of capital is in 
an advantageous position for making a bargain, and if the supply of capital is com- 
paratively small his advantage is a double one. ‘The truth is, the theory that inter- 
est represents a difference between present and future goods, is not inconsistent with 
the bargain theory of interest; the theory that interest emerges from bargains 
between the owners of capital and those who borrow capital. 

Weare ina position now to examine causes leading to an increase and those 
leading to a decrease in the rate of interest. One is man’s development in fore- 
sight. More and more we look forward to the future aud consider its claim with 
care. "There are those who would accumulate capital and lend it out for an equal 
return in the future, provided they could secure no surplus. But these are not 
enough, and their accumulations are not sufficient, to furnish the amount of capital 
needed, and thus they are able to share with others in the premium offered by eco- 
nomic society for capital. However, their number is considerable and the intensity 
of desire to provide for. the future may be seen in the fact that those who are 
called provident men seek to accumulate an increasingly large quantity of capital, 
as the rate of interest falls; inasmuch as the lower the rate of interest, the greater 
the accumulation of capital required to yield a desired income. All this raises the 
question: Is interest necessary? Will a time ever come when interest will disap- 
pear. To the first of these questions the present writer returns an affirmative 
answer, to the second a negative, although he does hold that it is not possible to 
assign any fixed limit to the fall in the rate of interest. Two per cent may yet 
become common on loans with the best security. ji 

We have as causes decreasing the gross rate of interest, a decrease in risk owing 
to an improvement in society giving greater security. This also lowers the 
net rate of interest, inasmuch as such a state of society cultivates the habit of mind 
which values the future. Diminished opportunities for investment lower the rate of 
interest, other things being equal, while new and fruitful fields of industry tend to 
raise the rate of interest. Movements of capital from old countries to new, tend to 
keep the rate of interest from falling so low as it would otherwise in the former, 
while in the latter they operate to produce a fall in the rate. 

One word about the ethics of interest. The essence of the Bible doctrine seems 
to be this: We must do good with our substance and we must help the needy. 
Loans were chiefly made in earlier times for personal uses, especially to assist some 
one in distress. ‘here was the same reason why the one who had a store of wealth 
should make a loan gratuitously that there was that he should render any other 
service to the brother needing his help. The spirit of the Bible doctrine seems to 
hold still; and this requires that we should use our substance by loans and other- 
wise—and loans are especially emphasized—to help others. But in modern times 
loans are usually made for use in industrial undertakings in order that profit may 
be derived therefrom, and they assume an entirely different complexion. Ethically 
it is difficult to see any more reason why industrial loans should be gratuitous than 
the use of land, perhaps less. 
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The distinction between the loan of capital, and the loan of non-capital wealth, 


suggests a line of inquiry, but this cannot be followed up in these lessons. 


Of 


course, in all cases the true source of interest must be the product of industry. (1) 





2. INTEREST (Concluded). 


(1) Borrowed Capital.—In rendering an ac- 
count of interest we have to account for two phe- 
nomena. 

The first that it should be necessary to guarantee 
to lenders, not merely the repayment of the prin- 
cipal on the loan, but of a further sum, 

The second that borrowers should be willing to 
pay such additional sums, or to put the same 
matter otherwise, that they should prefer to bor- 
row, and to repay a sum greater than that 
borrowed, rather than to abstain from borrowing 
at all. 

It may be said that lenders ask for interest be- 
cause they know that it can be obtained, and that 
they simply take all they can get. While this is 
true, it is also true generally, that if the payment 
obtainable by way of net interest, be increased or 
decreased owing to any cause whatever, the dis- 
position of money lenders to make advances, re- 
sponds to such changes of the conditions of loans, 
and the amount of capital available to borrowers 
depends upon the terms they are able to offer. 

In regard to the other side of the question, it is 
not sufficient to urge that sheer necessity for 
ready capital, accounts sufficiently for the offer of 
a premium in order to obtain it. 

This may be quite enough when we consider the 
case of a spendthrift or that of an individual who 
finds himself unexpectedly called upon to meet 
demands beyond his means, but it does not suffice 
to account for the deliberate borrowing by mer- 
chants and manufacturers for the purpose of ex- 
tending their business operations—borrowing 
which they would closely avoid, if it did not 
promise to yield them a profit over and above the 
sum paid by way of interest on their loans. 

Bohm-Bawerk, in his account of the matter 
dwells on the fact, that immediate enjoyment is 
preferred toa remote though certain enjoyment, 
precisely equal in all other respects, or, to use 
more general terms, that present goods are worth 
more than future goods of equal amount. He de- 
duces the result, that the repayment with interest, 
at the end of the period of the loan isa payment 
of a value precisely equal to that borrowed; that 
to use an illustration, if the rate of interest be five 
per cent, £105, a year hence, has precisely the 
same value now as £100 in hand. 

To take into account the difference in valuation 
of present and future goods is doubtless essential 
in our problem, and it has long been recognized 
that this is the case. It is, however, hardly suf- 
ficient of itself for a complete solution of the prob- 
lem, and some of the contentions urged in the 
theories which Professor von BOhm-Bawerk rejects, 
need to be given a place even coordinate with that 
assigned to the substitute which is offered. 

In stating the theory, it is necessary to insist on 
one point, namely, that we are considering the 
rate of interest on current loans and current 
investments, that is to say, the rate of mez interest 
on present investments either in old or new enter- 
prises. 

The fact that old investments return to the 
investors rates either greater or less than the rate 
actually paid on current loans is discounted by the 





changes in price of the shares in such enterprises. 
We have, in addition to accounting for the will- 
ingness of borrowers to pay interest, and for the 
unwillingness of lenders to make loans without 
interest, to attempt to render some account of the 
influences determining the actual rate of interest. 

Let us first consider the borrower’s side of the 
question, and consider not the case of a borrower 
forced to obtain ready money to meet his engage- 
ments, but of a borrower who can choose whether 
he will borrow or not, and is influenced by the 
prospect of realizing profit or loss on the transac- 
tion. 

The use of capital in industry, as has been so 
often pointed out by writers on economics, enables 
the producer to adopt indirect methods of produc- 
tion instead of direct processes, and these are 
adopted because, though the product is, by their 
means, obtained only after considerable delay, its 
amount is largely increased as compared with 
what is obtained by processes yielding a more im- 
mediate return. From the increased product, 
besides the wages of labor and the reward of the 
entrepreneur, and the rent of any land used in the 
process, the capital itself must be replaced, a due 
allowance be made for the risk involved of com- 
plete or partial loss, and we have then left, in gen- 
eral, a sum available for payment of interest. We 
may conveniently refer to this as the net yield of 
capital. It is the net amount by which the product 
is increased through the adoption of the indirect, in 
place of the direct process of production. It must 
be clear that this net yield is not likely to be iden- 
tical in all the different avenues open for the in- 
investment of capital. In some it will be greater 
in some less. Those investments which promise 
the greater net returns will besought after in pref- 
erence to those which can offer only the less. A 
borrower who is in possession of an opportunity 
for using capital thus productively, will be deterred 
from increasing his borrowings if the expected re- 
turns be less than he must pay for the loan, but 
stimulated to increase his borrowings in the oppo- 
site case. 

If we suppose that the amount of capital 
which can be borrowed is limited, we may also as- 
sume that the richer fields for investment are first 
occupied, and that gradually the poorer opportu- 
nities are utilized as far as the capital available 
will permit. This tacitly assumes that the amount 
of capital available is limited independently of the 
rate of return offered. In this case then, the 
investments would proceed until the available 
capital was exhausted, and the rate of expected 
net return on the poorest investments would not 
be made on our hypothesis if the rate to be paid 
were greater than the rate which it is anticipated 
will be earned. 

Since the amount of capital offering for invest- 
ment is not fixed, but varies with expected re- 
return, the above investigation requires some 
modification. We have indicated, however, the 
nature of such change as must be made. If, for 
precision, we assume the market rate to be three 
per cent per annum, we may conclude, from the » 
point of view here taken, that those who can offer 
a net return of three per cent or more, are all able 
to obtain the capital they can employ at this rate, 
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while those opportunities for investment which 
promise any smaller return cannot be developed 
so long as the lending rate does not fall. 

In thus expressing the conditions of the equil- 
ibrium rate, we have partially anticipated the 
other side of the question, the lender’s position. 
The explanation of interest as the reward of ab- 
stinence on the part of the lender, has been the 
subject of a great deal of ridicule at various 
times, and the notion that the lending of larger 
sums by millionaires involves a degree of painful 
abstinence proportioned exactly to the magnitude 
of the sum lent is, indeed, calculated to provoke 
ridicule (see especially La Salle’s Herr Bastiat 
Schulze-Delitzsch). Professor Marshall has _pre- 
ferred to substitute the word wazting for the word 
abstinence, and to speak of interest as the reward 
of waiting, soas to avoid the association of ideas 
which suggest inevitably that abstinence involves 
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self-denial, even to a painful degree. It is cer- 
tainly true that the amount of capital which can 
be borrowed depends in general on the (net) rate 
which can be offered in payment. The owner 
of goods, or of the means of obtaining goods, 
which can be used in production, may be con- 
ceived as having the choice of entering on pro- 
duction himself, of lending to another, or of ob- 
taining and consuming unproductively the value 
of the wealth which is at his disposal. Whether 
he will do the one or the other, is largely deter- 
mined by the rate obtainable by lending, or by 
employing capital himself. The satisfaction af- 
forded by present consumption is balanced against 
the satisfaction to be obtained by the opportunity 
of increased command of the means of satisfaction 
obtainable by postponing consumption. — Pal- 
grave’s ‘Dictionary of Political Economy,” pp. 426- 
428. 


See enor: 


Continued scientific analysis has resolved what the older economists designated 
as Profit into numerous elements, but it is not certain that science has progressed 
more rapidly in this particular than business in its higher phases, although it may 
have revealed some elements not altogether familiar even to thoughtful men of busi- 
ness operating on a large scale. 

Professor Folwell of the University of Minnesota, in the syllabus of his lectures 
on economics, defines profit as ‘“‘the unascertained share of distributed produce 
obtained by the managing capitalist for his investment of capital, services, risk and 
responsibility.” ‘This is what Mill calls profit, but it corresponds to what is strictly 
gross profit as described in the quotation from the Outlines of Economics, which 
accompanies Lesson 1. Frequently the business man doing business on a small 
scale, includes all these elements in what he designates as his profit, but it is probably 
the rule rather than otherwise that in business on a large scale there is a further 
analysis. The nature of private corporations, which do so large a proportion 
of business, seems to make an analysis of gross profit a necessity, if sound methods 
are to be pursued. 

Replacement of capital destroyed, must be distinguished from a return to capi- 
tal, and this frequently is provided for in modern book-keeping by depreciation. 
Surely methods are loose which do not attempt to separate out from gross profit a 
necessary sum for replacement. Insurance is something which more nearly resem- 
bles replacement than net return. Interest is an item which careful book-keeping 
frequently, if not regularly, separates out from gross profit as a separate element. 
One who is in business has frequently to pay interest, and so far as his own capital 
is concerned he wishes to know what surplus he has over and above the interest on 
his investment. Private and public corporations regularly, and frequently large 
ptivate non-corporate businesses, allow from gross profit a deduction for the salaries 
of all persons employed in the business. 

From what is frequently designated as profit we must make still further deduc- 
tions if our analysis is to be complete. The gains of monopoly are a separate item, 
and these have already been considered. They are not strictly speaking profit, but 
must be treated as a separate element in the distribution of wealth, if our science 
and our practice are to be sound. But in addition to the gains of monopoly, we 
have frequently included in profit the returns to what we must designate as con- 
juncture. Conjuncture is a word which in this technical sense is just becoming 
familiar. It means the returns due to what, humanly speaking, appears to the indi- 
vidual as the chance element. It means the technical, legal, economic and social 
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causes which apart from the will and action of the individual affect values, provided 
these causes are of such a kind that they cannot readily be foreseen. Professor 
Wagner, who has treated this subject more fully than English and American econo- 
mists, mentions several different kinds of conjuncture. Changes in harvest are one 
kind. A large yield in one section of the country with scarcity elsewhere may ex- 
plain large gains, establishing the fortunes of the lucky ones upon a firm basis. 
Changes in means of communication and transportation enrich some and impover- 
ish others. Fashion has its influence, and its caprices cannot always be anticipated 
even by the shrewdest. Other sorts of conjuncture could be enumerated. 

Perhaps conjuncture can with difficulty be separated out of gross profit as a dis- 
tinct element, inasmuch as it is frequently so difficult to distinguish what is really 
due to conjuncture from what must be attributed to foresight and skillful manage- 
ment. Prof. Amos G. Warner, author of American Charities, brings this out inci- 
dentally in some articles on California Land Problems in this remark: “It is usually 
on the frontiers of industry that great fortunes are made speedily, and a mixture of 
shrewd foresight and good luck is necessary to their accumulation. This is true, 
whether the new departure be the introduction of novel methods into an old com- 


munity or of old methods into wholly new territory.”’ 
We are thus left with the concept ‘‘pure profit’? as the excess over and above 


the other items mentioned. 


It is a personal return, something due to management 


as such. As industry falls into routine, as knowledge becomes more widely dif- 
fused, as government improves, the tendency is to reduce pure profit to low 


terms. (I) 








& EROEIM: 


(1) Pure Profits.—In contrast with the routine 
of systematized industry where all returns are 
paid out to landlord, laborer, and capitalist, and 
just suffice to secure their participation, we see 
concerns here and there which accumulate a sur- 
plus over and above the profits of their rivals in 
the same lines of business. They do _ busi- 
ness under the same conditions, make the 
same goods, and sell to the same _ pub- 
lic as the other firms; yet they have a surplus 
profit, while the others have none. Every one 
knows that such things happen. Thus, the so- 
called ‘‘merchant prince,” A. T. Stewart, main- 
tained a business which distanced all competitors 
and which could not be maintained after his death. 
Not unfrequently a business depends so entirely 
on exceptional abilities for its surplus profit that 
when these abilities disappear, business relapses to 
its former level of ordinary returns. 

In other cases the improved management is con- 
tinued until rival concerns learn the secret, com- 
petition lowers prices, and the surplus disappears 
in a cheapening of economic service to society. 
Thus the achievements of genius constantly tend 
to become an addition to social skill. But until 
they have become so special abilities command a 
rent precisely as does special productivity in 
land. We may call this surplus of pure profit a 
brain rent as the other is a land rent. They are 
governed by the same law except that genius is 
not fixed in amount, like land. Added to these 
rent-producing powers of productivity and ability 
is a certain element of chance (conjuncture) which 
affects incalculably the result in particular cases, 
such as the accidental discovery of a mine or a 
process which equally enriches their lucky pos- 
sessor; the outbreak of war and any combination 
of events fortunate for the individual fall under 
this head. Such elements can be enumerated and 








described only so far as the individual is concerned, 
They cannot be reduced to any assignable princi- 
ple and interfere as disturbing elements with the 
operation of general principles. They are, how- 
ever, of great importance in the distribution of 
wealth, making many rich and also iimpoverish- 
ing others. The broad social standpoint reduces 
chance to a minimum, for irregularities counter- 
balance each other when we consider great masses 
of facts or large areas. The poor wheat crop of 
one section is accompanied with an unusually 
large yield elsewhere, etc. 

We have seen that under competition pure 
profits rest upon a precarious foundation If the 
special abilities on which they rest are such as 
cannot be duplicated they perish with their single 
possessor ; if they can be duplicated rival concerns 
are sure to duplicate them, and the special advan- 
tage is lost through competition. But there are 
advantages entirely equivalent to these which 
may become the exclusive property of a concern 
and make competition impossible. Such are the 
possession of those particular locations or privi- 
leges upon which a business depends, the right of 
way of a railway, the privilege of supplying a 
city with gas, electricity, water, transportation, 
etc. Under such circumstances competition is 
usually not possible, and never permanently suc- 
cessful. The business becomes a monopoly by its 
very nature if not by distinct legal privilege. The 
restrictive power of competition over price is re- 
moved, and a surplus over rent, wages, and inter- 
est, and profit, in the true sense of the word, is 
now aregular result. Unless interfered with by 
legislation there would seem to be nothing to 
prevent a monopoly asking any price it pleases. 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that a monop- 
oly price has no economic limits; for increase of 
price tends to lesson consumption.—‘‘Oudlines of 
Economics,” College Edition, by Richard T. Ely, 
PUD) LED. pp. 215 206: 
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4. WAGES. 


The portion of the product of industry allotted to labor we call wages. Itis a 
return for one of the two primary factors of production. Both logically and histor- 
ically wages would seem to come first in the order of distribution. The one who 
toils must have some return for his toil in order that he may continue his work. 
The welfare of the masses depends to a greater extent upon wages than upon any 
other one of the shares into which the social product is divided. 

It is not unnatural that in regarding a factor so varied in its aspects, and one of 
such prime significance to society as a whole, there should have been almost inter- 
minable controversies both of a practical and theoretical nature. We are concerned 
first of allin this time and place with the theory of wages. What is it that regu- 
lates wages? What kind of a law is it which determines the amount of wages? 
Before we attempt to answer this question it will be well to pass in review the most 
important theories of wages which have occupied the attention of economists during 
the past century and a quarter. As each one of the theories which we shall exam- 
ine has had the support of many able men, it would seem that it must have at least 
some element of truth which must be taken up by a complete theory of wages. 

Before we pass to the great theories of wages it may be well to devote just a word 
to a phrase which is often heard, namely, that wages are regulated by demand and 
supply. This may be true in a way, but it after all, tells us very little about wages. 
Does it mean that wages depend upon the proportion between the number seeking 
employment and the number who demand the service of wage-earners? ‘This surely 
cannot be the case. It is quite conceivable that we may have precisely the same 
nuimber of wage-earners in two countries and precisely the same number of employers 
seeking their services and yet have two very different rates of wages. All that this 
phrase means is, that other things being equal an increase in demand for labor is likely 
to bring about an increase in wages, and that other things still remaining equal an 
increase in the labor supply is likely to produce a fall in wages. That, however, 
does not tell us anything about the causes which made wages what they were at 
the time when there was an increase or a decrease. It simply gives us certain con- 
ditions under which wages may rise or fall. Even soit takes no notice of a thou- 
sand and one causes which may operate more powerfully than a mere increase or 
decrease in the demand for labor or in its supply. With increasing supply of labor 
we often have rising wages, whereas with decreasing supply we may have falling 
wages. We must look more deeply into the causes which regulate wages in order to 
frame alaw which shall explain the amount of wages. 

The first great theory of wages is the standard of life theory. According to this 
theory labor receives as wages sufficient quantities of subsistence goods to maintain 
life and to keep up the supply of labor in accordance with the accepted standard of 
life. The wage-earner is able from his wages to support himself and wife and chil- 
dren in accordance with that standard of life or comfort upon which he insists. It 
is necessary to define more accurately, however, the phrase ‘‘upon which he insists.” 
It means that the wage-earner will not marry and havea family unless he has an 
expectation of a sufficiency to maintain at least the minimum standard of life. It 
is through the varying rate of increase of population that wages are kept at a 
point which will yield enough to maintain the standard of life. If wages increase, 
according to this theory, wage-earners will marry more frequently and at a time | 
when they are younger than heretofore, and consequently there will be a more 
rapid increase in population and a fallin wages. If, however, wages fall, then the 
age of marriage is postponed, the number of marriages decreases, and the rate of 
increase of population is less rapid. This theory of wages was maintained by Turgot, 
the great French statesman, and in the main also by Adam Smith, while it was 
worked out and elaborated by Malthus and Ricardo.(r1) 
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4. WAGES. 


(1) Wages.—Labor, like all other things which 
are purchased and sold, and which may be in- 
creased or diminished in quantity, has its natural 
and its market price. 

The natural price of labor is that price which is 
necessary to enable the laborers one with another 
to subsist and to perpetuate their race without 
either increase or diminution. 

The power of the laborer to support himself and 
the family which may be necessary to keep up the 
number of laborers, does not depend on the 
quantity of money which he may receive for 
wages, but on the quantity of food, necessaries, 
and conveniences which become essential to him 
from habit, which that money will purchase. The 
natural price of labor, therefore, depends on the 
price of the food, necessaries, and conveniences 
required for the support of the laborer and his 
family. With a rise in the price of food and nec- 
essaries, the natural price of labor will rise, and 
with the fall in their price the natural price of la- 
bor will fall. 

With the progress of society, the natural price 
of labor has always a tendency to rise, because 
one of the principal commodities by which its 
natural price is regulated, has a tendency to be- 
come dearer, from the greater difficulty of produc- 
ing it. 

ie however, the improvements in agriculture, 
and the discovery of new markets whence provisions 
may be imported, may for a time counteract the 
tendency to a rise in the price of necessaries, and 
may even occasion their natural price to fall, so 
will the same causes produce the correspondent 
effects on the natural price of labor. 

The natural price of all commodities excepting 
raw produce and labor, has a tendency to fall, in 
the progress of wealth and population; for though 
on one hand they are enhancea in real value, from 
the rise in the natural price of the raw material of 
which they are made, this is more than counter- 
balanced by the improvements in machinery, by 
the better division and distribution of labor, and 
by the increasing skill, both in science and art, of 
the producers. 

The market price of labor is the price which is 
really paid for it, from the natural operation of the 
proportion of the supply to the demand. Labor 
is dear when it is scarce, and cheap when it is plen- 
tiful. However much the market price of labor 
may deviate from its natural price, it has, like 
commodities, a tendency to conform to it. 

It is when the market price of labor exceeds its 
natural price, that the condition of the laborer is 
flourishing and happy, that he has it in his power 
tocommand a greater proportion of the necessa- 
ries and enjoyments of life, and therefore to rear a 
healthy and numerous family. 

When, however, by the encouragement which 
high wages give to the increase of population, the 
number of laborers is increased, wages again fall 
to their natural price, and indeed from a reaction 
sometimes fall below it. 

When the market price of labor is below its nat- 
ural price, the condition of the laborers is most 
wretched; then poverty deprives them of those 
comforts which custom renders absolute neces- 
saries. 

It is only after their privations have reduced 
their number, or the demand for labor has in- 
creased, that the market price of labor will rise to 
its natural price. ; 
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Notwithstanding the tendency of wages to con- 
form to their natural rate, their market rate may, 
in an improving society,for an indefinite period be 
constantly above it, forno sooner may the impulse 
which an increased capital gives toa new demand 
for labor, be obeyed, than another increase of cap- 
ital may produce the same effect; and thus, if the 
increase of capital be gradual and constant, the 
demand for labor may give a continued stimulus 
to an increase of people. 

Capital is that part of the wealth of a country 
which is employed in production, and consists of 
food, clothing, tools, raw materials, machinery, 
etc., necessary to give effect to labor. Capital 
may increase in quantity at the same time that 
its value rises. An addition may be made to the 
food and clothing of a country, at the same time 
that more labor may be required to produce the 
additional quantity than before; in that case, 
not only the quantity but the value of capital will 
rise. 

Or capital may increase without its value in- 
creasing, and even while its value is actually di- 
minishing; not only may an addition be made to 
the food and clothing of a country, but the addi- 
tion may be made by the aid of machinery, with- 
out any increase, and even with an absolute 
diminution in the proportional quantity of labor 
required to produce them. The quantity of cap- 
ital may increase, while neither the whole together, 
nor any part ofit singly, will have a greater value 
than before, but may actually have less. 

In the first case, the natural price of labor, which 
always depends on the price of food, clothing and 
other necessaries, will rise; in the second, it will 
remain stationary or fall; but in both cases the 
market rate of wages will rise, for in proportion 
to the increase of capital will be the increase in 
the demand for labor; in proportion to the work 
to be done will be the demand for those who are 
to do it. 

In both cases, too, the market price of labor 
will rise above its natural price, but in the 
first case this agreement will be most speedily 
effected. 

The situation of the laborer will be improved, 
but not much improved; for the increased price of 
food and necessaries will absorb a large portion of 
his increased wages. 

In the second case the condition of the laborer 
will be very greatly improved: he will receive in- 
creased money wages without having to pay any 
increased price, and perhaps even a diminished 
price, for the commodities which he andhis family 
consume, and it will not be till after a great ad- 
dition has been made to the population that the 
market price of labor will again sink to its then 
low and reduced natural price. 

Thus, then, with every improvement of society, 
with every increase in its capital, the market 
wages of labor will rise; but the permanence of 
their rise will depend on the question, whether the 
natural price of labor has also risen; and this 
again will depend on the rise in the natural price 
of those necessaries on which the wages of labor 
are expended. 

It is not to be understood that the natural price 
of labor, estimated even in food and necessaries, is 
absolutely fixed and constant. It varies at differ- 
ent times in the same country, and very materially 
differs in different countries. It essentially de- 
pends on the habits and customs of the people.— 
“Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,” 
by David Ricardo, pp. 80-90. 
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5. WAGES (Continued). 


Ricardo gave the standard of life theory a form which was decidedly pessimistic 
in its tendencies. He left the impression that the wage-earner could scarcely hope 
for more than bare subsistence. And so the standard of life theory could be desig- 
nated with propriety, the standard of subsistence theory. The theory of wages as 
it left the hands of Ricardo is often designated as the ‘‘iron law of wages.” Radi- 
cal socialists in particular have supported this theory of wages and maintained that 
it must hold under the present social order; consequently, that the wage-earner 
could hope for nothing more than bare subsistence 
until the present order should make way for 
Socialism. 

John Stuart Mill took a more hopeful view of 
the theory of wages than Ricardo. Mill pointed 
out that the minimum wage was a moral mini- 
mum, not a physical minimum. ‘The standard of 
life could well embrace more than enough to 
maintain bare physical existence. Naturally, if 
the standard should include a sufficiency for the 
satisfaction of all rational wants nothing more 
could be asked. However, Mill did not leave 
the impression that a real sufficiency could be 
secured through the wages system, and at times 
his tone is, perhaps, as pessimistic as that of 
Ricardo. 

There is very much in economic history in 

every civilized land which tends to confirm the 
standard of life or subsistence theory of wages. 
Turgot said that for centuries, as a matter of fact, 
wages had never been more than enough to main- Sir Walter Besant. 
tain the existence of the wage-earning classes. 
Everywhere at the present time we observe that it is difficult to raise wages beyond 
the point where they maintain the wage-earner in accordance with an accepted 
standard of life. Attempts to increase the comforts of the wage-earning classes 
through philanthropic effort frequently come to naught inasmuch as they result in 
lower wages, which offset the benefits conferred. Sir Walter Besant, in an article 
on London, incidentally remarks that for girls of the better sort there are boarding- 
houses ‘‘ where they can live with great cheapness,—too great, considering that it 
enables them to take lower pay than would be offered them were things dearer.”’ 
Similarly, it has been found in Chicago that it is necessary to take special precau- 
tions lest benefits conferred upon working girls through good and cheap board 
should be neutralized by lower wages. Illustrations of this kind abound, showing 
the tendency of wages to keep just at that point which shall enable them to main- 
tain the accepted standard of life of their recipients. 

Evidently, the doctrine that wages are regulated by the standard of life or 
standard of comfort has its limitations. Manifestly, the standard of life which it is 
possible to adopt has its limitations. On the other hand, wages may go far below 
an accepted standard of life, and indeed may remain so long below, that a lower 
standard will eventually succeed the former accepted standard. Manifestly they 
cannot permanently fall below bare subsistence, but they may do this for a time, 
during which labor will be maintained by past savings or by charity. 

‘Another theory of wages which has found wide acceptance is called the Wages- 
Fund theory. According to the wages-fund theory, there is set aside for the main- 
tenance of labor a certain fund of capital; that is to say, subsistence goods, for the 
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advocates of this theory have included these goods under capital. All this falls to 
labor. Labor receives this amount, which at a given time and place is fixed, and 
it cannot receive anything more ; nor does it receive less. ‘The only way, according 
to this theory, that the amount of wages received can be increased is through an 
increase in the wages-fund. ‘The only way the average wage-earner can increase 
his earnings is through a change in the ratio between the wages-fund and the num- 
ber of wage-earners, inasmuch as the former divided by the latter gives average 
wages.(1) 

The significance of this theory of wages becomes apparent from the controversial 
literature of the past generation. If the amount of wealth set aside for wages is 
something precise and definite it is manifest that trades-unions cannot increase 
wages. If they increase the earnings of some wage-earners it must be at the 
expense of others. This theory of wages has thus been made to do service against 
the efforts of trades-unions. 

On the other hand, if a certain sum is set aside for wages, wage-earners -will 
receive this whether they work ten hours a day, or eight. Consequently, if they all 
together can be persuaded to adopt a shorter working day, or, if it is possible, te 
establish one by legislative action, the wage-earners will be just as well off as before, 
so far as the wages are concerned, and they will enjoy the greater leisure given 


them by the shorter working day.* 


* Of course, it would be necessary to consider here and elsewhere the effects of a present course of 
action upon further accumulation of wages-fund capital. 





5. WAGES (Continued). 


(1) On Wages.—It has been impossible to ex- 
pound the general laws of rent without mention- 
ing the other two portions into which wealth is 
distributed; namely, wages and profits. But, as 
yet, we have not examined the laws which regu- 
late wages and profits; it will therefore be con- 
venient in the first place to devote a chapter to 
the subject of wages; we shall then consider 
profits; and when we have thus completed an 
examination of the laws concerning rent, wages, 
and profits, we shall be in a position more clearly 
to understand some special but important ques- 
tions concerning the distribution of wealth. 

In previous chapters it has been shown that 
capital is the fund from which labor is remuner- 
ated. Itthus becomes obvious that wages in the 
aggregate, depend upon a ratio between capital 
and population. If the number of the laboring 
population remain stationary, wages cannot rise 
unless the capital of the country is increased; but 
if, on the other hand, there is an increase in the 
number of the laboring population, unaccompa- 
nied by any augmentation in the capital of the 
country, then wages must decline. 

The truths which have been just stated are in 
popular language expressed somewhat differently; 
for wages are commonly said to be regulated by 
supply and demand. We shall be able to show 
that this means the same thing; but “supply and 
demand”’ zs one of those hackneyed phrases not 
unfrequently employed by those who have no accu- 
vate knowledge of political economy. Tet us, in 
the first place, inquire what is the meaning of the 
expressions ‘‘demand for labor’’ and ‘‘ supply of 
labor.’”?” A demand for labor can only be caused 
by those who have the means of remunerating the 
laborer. But the remuneration which is intended 
to be given to the laborer is capital; therefore, 
those only can exert a demand for labor who can 
apply capital for the remuneration of labor, and 


the employment of labor.’’ 





the greater the amount of capital to be applied in 
this manner the greater will be the demand for 
labor; it, therefore, appears that the expression 
‘*demand for labor’’ may be replaced by some 
such phrase as “‘ capital seeking to be devoted to 
Again, supply of 
labor may be estimated by the number of those 
who are anxious to labor; consequently, an in- 
crease in the supply of labor is equivalent in its 
meaning to an increase in the number of the 
laboring population. When, therefore, we say 
that wages depend on the ratio between capital 
and population, we state the same principle as those 
who affirm that wages are regulated by demand 
and supply. This latter mode of expressing the 
principle is not incorrect, but the words, demand 
and supply, convey no definite meaning, whereas 
every law concerning wages must be deduced 
from the fundamental conception of a* ratio be- 
tween capital and population. 

The law just stated goes no farther than to indi- 
cate the source from which wages are supplied; 
this law affirms that wages cannot generally rise 
or fall, unless the capital, or population of the 
country is either increased or decreased. This 
law also indicates the only means by which the 
material condition of the laboring classes may be 
improved. 

Few questions have a more practical or press- 
ing importance. The middle and upper classes 
profess a philanthropic feeling towards the poor, 
and express an anxious hope that their poverty 
may be alleviated. Let us endeavor to under- 
stand the true causes of poverty with the view 
of turning this sympathy to some practical pur- 
pose. When regret is felt that an agricultural 
laborer only earns nine shillings a week, care 
should be taken clearly to comprehend the reason 
why his wages are so low. In no country has 
capital increased so rapidly as it has in England 
during the last few years.—‘‘Wanual of Polttical 
Economy,” by Henry Fawcett, pp. 131, 132. 
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6. WAGES (Continued). 


Opposed to the idea that wages are paid out of past accumulations, we find 
advanced the theory that wages are paid out of the product of labor. ‘The theory 
is called the Productivity of Labor theory, and its most powerful champion in 
recent times has been General Francis A. Walker. He attempted to show that 
normally and regularly, labor first created values and then received as remuneration, 
its share in the values created. He pointed to the fact that farm laborers in the 
early history of this country often waited until the end of the season for their wages. 
They had, therefore, already created the values made over to them in their wages 
before they received them. 

To this idea that wages look forward toa product instead of backward to an 
accumulated fund, General Walker added the idea that labor receives the entire 
surplus over and above the share allotted to the other factors in productiou 
according to fixed laws. After the landlord or capitalist and others had received 
their shares, labor took, according to General Walker, all that remained. This is 
what is meant when it is said that labor is the residual claimant of the product of 
industry. (1) 

While it is true that values are frequently created by the laborer before he 
receives his wages, this is not always the case, and it is one-sided to overlook the 
effect of past accumulations upon wages. Often wages are paid for weeks, months 
and even years before the employer has valuable things in such a shape that he can 
dispose of them. Moreover, to represent labor as the residual claimant, presupposes 
conditions of competition which do not exist and which may never exist. General 
Walker himself said that this theory presupposes an active insistent wage-earning 


class, quick to perceive its advantages and resolute and firm in seizing them. 





6. WAGES (Continued). 


(1) Theory ot Profits.—Upon the theory of 
profits which has been expounded, the remunera- 
tion of labor, wages, is strictly the residual share 
of the product of industry, residual in this sense, 
that it is enhanced by every cause, whatever that 
may be, which increases the product of industry 
without giving to any one of the other three par- 
ties to production, a claim to an increased remu- 
neration, under the operation of the principles 
already stated; residual in the sense that, even if 
any one or all of the other parties to production 
become so engaged in any given increase of the 
product as to become entitled to an enhanced 
share in its distribution, their shares still remain 
subject to determination by positive reasons, while 
wages receive the benefit of all that is left over 
after the other claimants are satisfied. 

_ Granting the correctness of the analysis we 

have offered, it is demonstrable that the prod- 
uct of industry may be increased without en- 
hancing the share of all, or of any of the other 
parties to distribution; and, even when the other 
shares are enhanced, it is possible and even proba- 
ble that, on the assumption of perfect competition, 
the increase of product resulting from the intro- 
duction of any new force in-o industry will be 
greater than the sum of the increments by which 
rent,interest, and profits shall have been enhanced. 
If this be so, then the wages class will receive a 
benefit from any increase of the product of indus- 
try corresponding to that derived by the residuary 
legatee whenever the total value of the estate con- 
cerned is ascertained to have been, or from some 
unanticipated cause becomes, larger than was in 
contemplation of the testator when the amounts of 





the several specific bequests were determined 
upon. 

Thus, to take the simplest possible case, let us 
say that the line ax 


b ¢ ad 
Q&S  .... ke -Y 


represents the amount of the production of a given 
community. Of this total, ax, let ab represent 
the share going to the land-holding class as rent; 
bc, the remuneration of the capitalist class, under 
the name of iuterest; dx, the portion of the prod- 
uce paid in wages; and, by consequence, cd, the 
part retained by the employing class as profits. 
Let it now be supposed that an instantaneous im- 
provement takes place in the industrial quality of 
the laboring class, by which they become so much 
more careful and painstaking, more adroit and 
alert, more observant and dexterous, as to effect a 
saving in the materials used in each and every 
stage of production, with a resulting increase of 
ten per cent in the finished product over what had 
been accomplished by more wasteful, clumsy, 
heedless operatives. This assumption is certainly 
not an unreasonable one, as regards the extent of 
the possible saving to be effected through even a 
slight improvement in the industrial quality of a 
laboring population. The total product will then 
be represented by the line ay. 

Our question is, To whom will go that portion 
of the produce which is represented by the dotted 
line xy, under the normal operation of economic 
forces? 

I answer, If our analysis of the source of business 

rofits is correct, this will go to the laboring class 
in enhanced wages. 
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To whom else should it go? To the landlord 
class, in higher rents? No, clearly not, since the 
materials employed have not been increased, but 
the gain to production results from a better econ- 
omy of materials, in kinds and amounts as before. 
Hence, no greater demand is made upon the land; 
hence, cultivation is not driven down to inferior 
soils; hence, rents can not be enhanced, rent repre- 
senting only and always the excess of produce on 
the better soils above that of the soils of the lowest 
net productiveness under cultivation. The line, 
ab, therefore, remains unchanged. 

Shall the line dc show any change? Shall all or 
any part of the gain ay go to the capitalist class, 
as interest? Again, no. Animprovement in the 
industrial quality of the laboring class does not 
necessarily increase the amount of tools and sup- 
plies required in production. On the contrary, 
neat, intelligent, careful workmen require even 
fewer tools than ignorant, slovenly, heedless 
workmen, to perform the same kind and amount 
of work, since in the case of the former there will 
be a smaller proportion at any time broken or 
dulled or from any cause awaiting repair. Since, 
then, there is no greater demand for capital in the 
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case supposed, there can be no increase in the rate 
or amount of interest; and the line dc will, there- 
fore, not be lengthened. 

Will the whole or any part of xy go to the em- 
ploying class, as increased profits? If we have 
correctly discovered the source of business profits, 
this will not be the case. An improvement in the 
industrial quality of a given body of workmen 
would not require an increase in the number of 
employers ; hence, would not, could not, enhance 
the aggregate amount of profits. On the contrary, 
an improvement in the industrial quality of the 
laboring class would tend, and would tend strongly, 
to raise the standard of business ability in the em- 
ploying class; to drive out the more incompetent, 
thereby raising the lower limit of production in 
this respect, and thereby reducing the aggregate 
amounts realized as profits. 

We see, therefore, that the line cd will not be in- 
creased, in the case supposed; and, as we have 
proved the same respecting ad and dc successively, 
the whole of xy must go to lengthen the line dx, 
representing the amount previously received by 
the laboriug class as wages.—‘‘ Political Economy,’” 
by Francis A. Walker, pp. 253-255. 
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INTEREST.—The Difference in Value between Present and Future Goods, 
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The Wages-Fund Theory. 


QUESTIONS. 


]. What do you understand by interest? Distinguish between interest and profits. 
Why? 


rather have $50 to-day or one year from to-day? 
civilized nations than among the most civilized? 


2. What do you mean by marginal investments of capital? 


interest? 


loans without interest? 


tit Would you 
Why ts interest apt to be higher among half- 


What are the causes of an increase in 


What are the causes which bring about a decrease in the rates of interest? Do you think that 
the lower the rate of interest the better? If so, why? Lf not, why not ? 


What do you think about 


3. What does profit mean when used in the broadest sense? Critically analyzed what elements 
reveal themselves in profit? What do you understand by the gains of conjuncture? 

4. Define wages. What are the causes of controversy concerning the law of wages? Towhat extent 
are wages explained by saying that they are governed by demand and supply? What is the standard of 
life theory of wages? What relation has tt to the theory of population? ‘ 

5. What do you mean by the tron law of wages? What modification of the Ricardian theory of 
wages ae Mill introduce? Explain the wages-fund theory of wages. What practical effects has this 
theory had ? 

6. What do you understand by the Productivity of Labor theory of wages? 


Who has been its prin- 
cipal advocate in this country? : 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


The chance element in distribution. 
The ethics of interest. 

Remedies for low wages. 

The laws of demand and supply. 
The wages-fund theory. 
Productivity of this theory. 
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We tHE BARGAIN STHEORY OO WAGES: 


Professor John Davidson of the University of New Brunswick has written a 
work called Zhe Bargain Theory of Wages, in which he attempts to gather 
together what is true in the three great theories of wages described in what he 
terms ‘‘the bargain theory.’? ‘The effort which he makes is a praiseworthy one 
and he meets with a considerable degree of success. Professor Hobson, however, in 
his work on Zhe Economic Bargain; or the Economics of Distribution, to which 
attention has already been directed, has carried much further this line of thought. 
According to Professor Hobson, distribution is effected altogether by bargaining 
and remuneration for wages is determined by 
bargains, as is the remuneration received by the 
other factors in production. 

If we take as a starting point the bargain 
which determines the amount of wages, we shall 
then have to inquire what are the forces which 
lie back of the bargain and make it what it is. 
This inquiry at once makes room for what is true 
in each one of the great historical theories which 
have been briefly described. ‘The theory which 
has more truth in it than any other one is the 
standard of life theory. It is the standard of life 
firmly adhered to, which more than anything else, 
determines the kind of bargain which it is possi- 
ble to make. The bargain theory, however, sug- 
gests upper limits to the standard of life. Very 
manifestly labor cannot receive more than it pro- 
duces, inasmuch as under the wages system there 
must be at least a minimum amount assigned to 
the other factors in production in order to secure 
their codperation. On the other hand, the bar- John Davidson. 
gain theory suggests a considerable margin within 
which wages may fluctuate. At any given time and place there is an upper and a 
lower limit of wages, and unless it can be shown that the upper limit has been 
reached there is an opportunity for the wage-earners, by suitable efforts, individual 
and collective, to secure higher wages and improved conditions. 

The bargain theory makes room for the element of truth in the wages-fund 
theory. In so far as past accumulations of subsistence and of capital, increase pro- 
duction, there is a higher upper limit to the fluctuations of wages. Precisely the 
same may be said with respect to the productivity of labor itself. It is not neces- 
sarily true that the more labor produces, the higher the wages received, but it is true 
that the greater the productivity of labor, the higher the upper limit within which 
wages may fluctuate. Consequently, the more productive labor is, the more it is 
possible for it to secure in the form of wages. 

A few words may be added concerning salaries. Salaries are returns for per- 
sonal service, but generally for personal service of a higher order. Are they regu- 
lated by the same laws which determine wages? It has been ‘held that they form a 
distinct category by themselves. It is true that when we have a highly developed 
salary we have something which is different in several particulars from wages. The 
preacher does not preach for his salary, but he preaches for the sake of the work in 
which he is engaged, and his salary is assigned to him as his support. Enough is 
given him to maintain his existence in accordance with the standard of life of his 
class. That is the idea of the salary, which it will be seen is after all similar to that 
of the subsistence theory of wages. The difference is somewhat a matter of feeling 
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and sentiment. 
honorarium. 
assigned subsistence. 


LAE STUDY 1Or 


It is said that wages are a guzd fro quo, whereas salaries are a guid 
In other words, there is an effort to separate out the service from the 


We find a difference between wages and salaries, also in the fact that salaries are 
usually by the month whereas wages are by the day. Also in the fact that wages 
cease as a rule immediately when the service ceases, whereas no such strict account 


is kept of time in the case of salaries. 


A salaried person, on the other hand, does not expect to be paid an extra 


remuneration if he works over time. 


The love of the work is, in the case 


of the typical salaried person, one of the main considerations, and he has a 


sort of work which it is possible to love. 


The salaried person, also, as a rule, 


stands nearer to his employer and may have quite as high or often a higher social 


position. 


Space is too limited to do more than throw out these few suggestions. 


Undoubt- 


edly the resemblance is a close one, but after all there are differencés between what 
may be called a highly developed salary and ordinary wages, a difference which is 


sufficiently palpable for legal formulation. 


The bargain theory, however, is broad 


enough to make room both for wages and for salaries. 








7. THE BARGAIN THEORY OF WAGES. 


(1) Trades Unionism and Wages Bargaining. 
—The laborer, bargaining in his own strength, is 
subject to serious disabilities. Usually he has no 


reserve fund to enable him to ‘‘stand out, as all | 


other sellers do, for his price.’ 

It is the immediacy of the necessity which 
makes all the difference in the bargaining. The 
laborer must sell to-day: the employer need not 
buy till to-morrow. To the master it is only a 
question of profits; to the laborer it is a question 
of life. 

Trade-unions, with their out-of-work funds, 
enable the laborer to stand out for his price, as 
other sellers do. They practically endow the 
laborer with a reserve, and thus enable him to 
bargain with the employer on more equal terms. 

This is one great disability they remove, in part 
at least; but it is not the greatest to which the 
laborer is subject. The individual laborer is not 
simply set over against the employer. He must 
sue for work as one of acrowd. When two men 
run after one boss, said Cobden, wages fall; and 
the first clause is more often realized than the 
second of his much quoted dictum. 

The laborer may be endowed with a reserve, 
and may stand out for his price, as other sellers 
do; but the competition for employment may be 
so great that his place is filled while he stands 
out. 

No individual workman is indispensable. ‘In 
the long run,’’ to repeat the sentence from Adam 
Smith, ‘‘the workman may be as necessary to 
his master, as his master is to him; but the neces- 
sity is not so immediate.” 

Labor is indeed indispensable, but no individual 
is. J wy a pas @homme nécessaire, Matthew 
Arnold (as he tells us), was fond of quoting to 
the most complacent people; and the iower we 
go in the ranks of industry, the truer the doc- 
trine is. 

This is the reason why strikes among unskilled 
laborers are so rarely successful. Unskilled labor 
may be necessary and indispensable; but no un- 
skilled laborer ever is. His place can be too easily 
filied and his services as readily rendered by 





another. Theobject of trade-union policy, through 
all the maze of conflicting and obscure regula- 
tions, has been to give to each individual worker 
something of the indispensability of labor as a 
whole. 

Had the unions power as they have ambition 
they might rule the industrial world. That their 
policy has not effected more than it has is due 
partly to the small proportion of the workers 
included within their numbers, and partly to cer- 
tain natural limitations to their power. 

They could not succeed in engrossing the 
whole of the product of industry because the 
master is, in present industrial ‘conditions, as 
necessary to the laborer, as labor is indispensable 
to the master. 

A large measure of success in their policy would 
probably result in a diminution of the demand for 
labor owing to the conversion of circulating into 
fixed capital and the adoption of labor-saving 
machinery. There is small risk of their policy be- 
coming dangerously successful. The natural lim- 
itations to the policy quickly check any excess of 
zeal. 

The province of trade-union action is the 
strengthening of the position of the laborer asa 
bargainer, the enabling him, in particular, to re- 
sist that pressure of circumstances of which em- 
ployers might be ready to take advantage. Inthe 
useful phrase given us by Mr. Sidney Webb, the 
essence of trade-unionism is ‘‘ collective bargain- 
ing. ” 

More or less Ehounecioueiy: all the regulations 
of the union have this in view, and most of the 
customs and prejudices of the trades-union world 
are inspired by this idea. The solidarity of labor 
for which they strive is only a means to collective 
bargaining; and, with this in view, they strenu- 
ously oppose many reforms which would probably 
secure great, though temporary advantages for at 
least a large number of workers. 

They oppose any scheme, however enticing or 
philanthropic, which would have as one of its 
results the separation of the individual workman 
from his fellow workers.—‘‘7he Bargain Theory 
of Wages,” by John Davidson, M.A., Edin., pp. 
205-268. 
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8. THE WAGES SYSTEM AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


The defects of the wages system have often been described and are sufficiently 
obvious to one who reflects seriously upon this system. Someof them were brought 
out in connection with the discussion of the labor contract. We may say that under 
the wages system, wage-earners, as a rule, suffer under deficiency in subsistence: that 
is to say, what they receive is not sufficient to maintain a desirably high standard 
of life. Furthermore, wage-earners suffer as a general rule under deficiency in 
leisure. Ten hours a day is a short working day as things are now in most civilized 
countries. Occasionally a working day falls short of this, but more generally it 
exceeds it in length. This isa great improvement upon the conditions which 
existed earlier in this century, but is even still some distance from the ideal, which 
seems to be eight hoursa day. One suggestion occurs in this connection. Profes- 
sional men frequently say that they work far more than ten hoursaday. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that the work itself of those engaged in the liberal 
professions furnishes the opportunities for development and culture which the 
working-man must frequently seek after he has finished his day’s work. 

Another defect in the wages system is an undue dependence upon the employer. 
Still another and a very serious one consists in irregularity of employment and con- 
sequent irregularity in income, both of them more or less demoralizing to the 
ordinary man. Furthermore, we may add that as arule under the wages system 
there is for the wage-earners a deficiency in education and intellectual oppor- 
tunities. 

It is not designed to paint in too dark colors the wages system. It frequently 
works well, but certainly along the lines mentioned there is still opportunity for 
improvement. ‘There is also an active effort to secure improvement along these 
lines. The efforts to bring about this improvement are frequently collectively 
called ‘‘ The Labor Movement.’’ Perhaps a more comprehensive term for these 
efforts in their modern form is Industrial Democracy. Industrial democracy means 
the efforts of the wage-earners, or perhaps more generally spéaking, the toilers, 
to secure control over industry with the benefits flowing from industry, like the 
control which the masses have secured over political government. | 

Industrial democracy takes various forms. Up to the present time it has found 
expression chiefly in and through labor organization. We have already found that 
these organizations are a natural and inevitable growth. They are part and parcel 
of the evolution of industrial society. They have high educational value along 
various lines. ‘They cultivate not only intellectual powers, but self-control, and on 
the whole have had marked influence in favor of temperance. They have their 
economic value, putting the wage-earner in a better position to bargain for his 
wages with his employer. In short, it may be said that their beneficial effects 
are so marked that impartial students have generally given them their endorse- 
ment. ‘This does not mean that there are no abuses connected with labor organ- 
izations, but that the idea and aim of labor organizations have won acceptance 
among economists. ‘The attitude of many economists is forcibly expressed by the 
late Professor Thorold Rogers of Oxford, who used these words in describing his 
own change of opinion: ‘‘ These institutions were repressed with passionate violence 
and malignant watchfulness so long as it was possible to do so. When it was 
necessary to relax the severities of the older laws they were still persecuted by 
legal chicanery whenever oppression could on any pretext be justified. As they 
were slowly emancipated they have constantly been the object of alarmist calum- 
nies and sinister predictions. I do not speak of the language of newspapers and 
reviewers, which simply reéchoed the passions of the hour; far graver were the 
allegations of Senior and Thornton. . . . I confess to at one time having 
viewed them suspiciously; but a long study of the history of labor has convinced 
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me that they are not only the best friends of the workman but the best agency for 
the employer and the public; and that to the extension of these associations political 
economists and statesmen must look for the solution of some among the most 
pressing and difficult problems of our times.”” | 

It is not possible now to discuss all the methods of labor organizations and 
attempt to pass judgment upon each one of them. Strikes occur at once to the 
reader. ‘These undoubtedly bring with them an immense amount of evil, but the 
general opinion seems to be that on the whole strikes, and the fear of strikes have 
operated to keep wages up. The advice which the economist is inclined to give to 
labor organizations is to be extremely conservative in the matter of entering upon 
a strike and never to strike unless there is a fair prospect of success. ‘The adop- 
tion of the union label, to indicate that the commodity to which it is attached is 
produced in wholesome conditions by organized labor, is meeting with increased 
favor. ‘This enables the purchaser of goods to exercise some control over produc- 
tions and is in line with the efforts of consumers’ unions. 

Manifestly labor organizations have their sharp limitations. N ecessary as they 
may be, they cannot accomplish more than a small fractional part of the work of 
social reform, they are largely based on the idea of strife, and the best we can say 
of strife is that it is a necessary evil. Labor organizations embrace, after all, only 
a limited number of wage-earners, and it is extremely difficult to imagine condi- 
tions under which the entire wage-earning population could be included in labor 
organizations. Moreover, there would be reason to apprehend danger if this end 
should be brought about. Wage-earners are after all only one part of society, and 
important as labor claims are, we cannot allow them exclusive domination. We 
cannot by any means admit that labor organizations have capacity to take over the 
government of the modern nation, and as labor organizations they can at best simply 
contribute a share to the solution of the monopoly problem and other broad social 
problems which concern society as a whole.(z) 

8. THE WAGES SYSTEM AND ITS IM- On the other hand the advocate of trade unions 


PROVEMENT. 


(1) Wholly a Practical Question.—It has been 
shown under the title of distribution, that the 
question whether any law or institution does or 
does not, promote the freedom of industrial move- 
ment enjoyed by the community, is a question not 
to be decided @ priori. 

Consideration must be had of the actual effects 
of such a law or institution, comparison being 
made, not between the state which will result 
therefrom and an ideal state of perfect economic 
mobility, but between the new condition and the 
condition which does exist, or probably would 
exist, without that law or institution. 

Let us take the case of Trade Unions, so called, 
which undertake through agreements among 
themselves and perhaps simultaneous strikes 
against their employers, to fix wages, regulate 
the hours of labor, and control many of the 
various details of industry. To the first suggestion 
of such associations, the economist promptly and 
properly objects that all combinations in the 
sphere of economics are opposed to competition. 

* * * * * * 


The economist further alleges that such associa- 
tions are liable, and even likely, to fall under the 
control of demagogues, who will use their power 
to bully or harass employers to make unreasonable 
demands, and to precipitate labor contests in 
which the interests of all classes will be sacrificed 
to the self-importance of a few managers, 

* * * # 


alleges that these associations, though in form op- 
posed to competition, and though subject to many 
abuses, do yet in certain cases of industrial society 
assist the laborers as a class to assert their in- 
terests in the distribution of the products of 
industry. This claim is not on the face of it un- 
reasonable. 

We have seen that competition, perfect compe- 
tition, affords the ideal condition for the distribu- 
tion of wealth. But the action of men in concert 
and under discipline may be far wiser than the 
action of men stricken with panic. 

Respecting trade unions, the question is not 
whether joint action is superior to the individual 
action of persons enlightened as to their industrial 
interests, but whether joint action may not be bet- 
ter than the tumultuous action of a mass each 
pursuing his individual interest with more or less 
of ignorance, fear and passion. 

Now, with a body of employers, few, rich and 
powerful, having a friendly understanding among 
themselves and acting aggressively for the reduc- 
tion of wages or the extension of the hours of 
work, and, on the other side, a body of laborers, 
numerous, ignorant, poor, mutually distrustful, 
while each feels under a terrible necessity to 
secure employment, who shall say that such a 
body of laborers might not be better able to resist 
the destructive pressure from the employing body 
if organized and disciplined, with a common 
purse and with mutual obligations enforced by the 
public opinion of their class? —‘‘ Political Econ- 
omy,’ by Francis A. Walker, p. 375. 
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9. THE WAGE SYSTEM AND ITS IMPROVEMENT (Concluded). 


Social efforts to improve the wage system may be divided broadly into two main 
classes, namely, public social efforts and private social efforts; by the former we 
mean, of course, efforts to bring about improvement through governmental action 
of one sort and another; by the latter we mean combined efforts to bring about an 
improvement outside of the sphere of governmental activity. These two kinds of 
social efforts are generally not separated, but they proceed together, the efforts of 
one sort supplementing those of the other. It is in this way indeed that the largest 
results are accomplished. 

Among the efforts to bring about an improvement in the wages system, the 
endeavor to establish a general eight-hour day occupies an especially prominent 
position. Labor organizations attempt to secure the eight-hour day as a normal 
working day through persuasion and strikes. Governmental action is also invoked 
to help secure what is regarded as the ideal length of the working day. Government 
is the largest single employer of labor in modern times, and quite generally the gov- 
ernments of the United States of various grades have adopted an eight-hour working 
day. ‘This is a powerful help in the general establishment of the eight-hour work- 
ing day, inasmuch as it is a constant encouragement to those working under private 
employment to secure like benefits for themselves. It is indeed on this account that 
many private employers object to the eight-hour day for government employés. 

The modern government frequently, and perhaps generally, limits the length of 
the working day for women and children, and this also helps the men to secure a 
corresponding reduction. In cases where a large proportion of the employés con- 
sists of women and children it often happens that men must stop work when the 
women do. The length of the working day has also been regulated in some 
instances for adult men, although perhaps never brought down to eight hours. The 
length of the working day for street-car employés in Baltimore is established at 
twelve hours by statute. The state of Utah has also regulated the length of work- 
ing days for miners, and the Supreme Court of the United States has declared this 
regulation constitutional. 

Every well-wisher of the wage earners will desire that accompanying the short- 
ening of the working-day should go increased opportunities for the intellectual and 
moral elevation of the wage-earner, and that they should be encouraged to make 
use of such opportunity. The Reforms must touch individual character if they are 
to bereally and permanently beneficial. One of the best friends the working people 
ever had was the late Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, who worked long and hard to 
bring about a shorter working day for the English wage earners. As soon as the 
“Ten Hour Bill,’’ as it was called, had become the law of the land he wrote a letter 
to the ‘‘Short Time Committee,” pointing out that with their success had com- 
menced new duties. ‘‘ You are now,’’ he said, ‘‘in possession of those two hours 
which you have so long and so ardently desired; you must therefore turn them to 
the best account—to that account which was ever in the minds of your friends and 
advocates when they appealed to the legislature on behalf of your rights as immor- 
tal beings, as citizens and Christians.’’ He then followed this general observation 
with practical suggestions. 

What is called “factory legislation’’ is another name for a general legislative 
effort to improve the wages system. It regulates beneficially the conditions of labor 
and secures advantages for the wage-earning population, and through them for 
society at large which could not well be gained otherwise. Arbitration and conci- 
liation of various sorts come under this general head. The most successful instance 
of arbitration and conciliation is found in New Zealand, where since compulsory 
arbitration was established a few years since there have been no strikes. 

Too frequently labor legislation has been opposed and been declared unconstitu- 
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tional on account of its violation of so-called freedom of contract. Difficulties of 
this sort, however, will be overcome by a sounder social philosophy which will dis- 
tinguish between nominal and true liberty. 

The wages system is also being improved in the general improvement of society: 
that is to say, wage-earners share in improvements brought about in the interest 
not merely of wage-earners but of society as awhole. The broadening and deepen- 
ing of education may be mentioned in this connection. ‘Think what it means, for 
example, that in a state like Massachusetts nearly the entire population is now 
afforded the advantages of free public libraries. This will signify more and more 
to the wage-earners as time goes on. A shorter working-day affords greater oppor- 
tunity for the use of the libraries and better education stimulates wants of a higher 


order. 


Improved sanitation, public parks and play-grounds, may all be mentioned in this 


connection. 


The progress which is being made in the solution of the monopoly 


problem is of direct and very great advantage to the wage-earner. 











9. THE WAGE SYSTEM AND ITS IM- 
PROVEMENT (Concluded). 


(1) The Eight Hours Day.—‘‘ We thus have in | 


favor of the contention that eight hours is the 
. best average limit for all kinds of work the 
authority of the man who more than any other 
has distinguished himself in the study of the 
science of preserving health. To this authorita- 
tive statement we may add the following practical 
consideration. To the majority of wage-workers 
in the United Kingdom the difference between an 
eight hours day and a nine or ten hours day, 
means the difference between coming to work 
before breakfast and coming to work after break- 
fast. In many skilled trades enjoying a nominal 
nine hours day, work begins at six o’clock in the 
morning. After two hours’ work there is a break 
of half an hour or an hour for breakfast, which the 
men eat where they can. 

Now it is all very well to preach the virtues of 
early rising, but even such a preéminently virtu- 
ous habit as early rising may degenerate into a 
vice. And we say without hesitation that the 
vicious point is past when a man begins work at six 
o’clock in the morning on an empty stomach. 
Probably before he reaches his work he will have 
had a tramp of a mile or a couple of miles—pos- 
sibly more—often in the rain, nearly always in the 
cold. Then after working half-heartedly for a 
couple of hours, he has to eat his breakfast in 
some dirty and probably draughty shed. It would 
be far better for the men, and far better for the 
work, if he had his breakfast comfortably before 
he started from home, even if this entailed his not 
reaching work until eight o’clock. On the eight 
hours system either eight or nine o’clock would 
be a very convenient time for beginning work. 
The day would then be broken into two spells of 
four hours each, namely, from eight to twelve, 
and one to five; or from nine to one, and two to 
six. This is a point to which we have already 
called attention elsewhere in this volume, and we 
may again refer the reader to the appendix for an 
account of the experience on the subject of Mr. 
Mark Beaufoy and Mr. Samuel Johnson. Our 
reason for laying so much stress on the point is 
that it is one that is practically felt by every work- 
ing man. It was the chief demand of the Roubaix 
strikers of May 10, 1890, referred to in chapter II. 
In the present instance our special object is to in- 
sist upon its effect on the health of the worker. 





In the middle of the summer the six o’clock sys- 
tem is probably not unhealthy, and may be even 
pleasurable. But for ten months out of the twelve 
in this English climate of ours, to require a man 
to be at his work by six o’clock in the morning, is 
to impose a severe strain upon his constitution. 
Still more is this the case during a Continental or 
American winter. There is no doubt that this in- 
cident in the life of an artisan is one of the causes 
for the relatively greater mortality in the artisan 
class as compared with the professional classes. 
And here it is worth while to point out that in the 
professional and commercial classes such early 
rising is, in London, almost unknown. A few 
phenomenally active lawyers or city men may be 
at work by nine o’clock, but at present ten is 
certainly the more usual hour, and quite a large 
proportion of business men do not reach their 
offices before eleven. Hours of business elsewhere 
are earlier than in London, but in all cases the 
artisan begins work an hour or two before the 
usual time for clerical or professional labor. 

The case for an eight hours day on account of 
physical health is thus extremely strong. Even 
stronger is the case for rest from work for the 
sake of mental health. If you treat people as 
slaves, they will remain slaves. If you compel 
men and women to work so long each day that 
they have not time to think, they will remain non- 
thinking animals. Under the present conditions 
of industry there are in all advanced industrial 
countries thousands of men and women who never 
have a moment’s leisure until completely ex- 
hausted, to sit down quietly and take stock of 
their position. All the time that is left to them 
between bed and work is spent in the pleasures 
that most immediately appeal] to an overwrought 
body. The gin palace with its glaring lights and 
strong spirits, the music-hall with its silly songs 
and maudlin sentiments, are the direct results of 
a system of overwork that prohibits mental leisure. 
If the workers were actually chattel slaves these 
things would be of little consequence. Make your 
helots drunk and they will be less likely to rebel. 
But our helots are citizens and voters. On them, 
ultimately, if they choose to exert the power, 
rests the determination of the whole policy of the 
community. It is surely not wise that a large 
percentage of those potential despots should be 
incapable of forming an opinion on the questions 
committed to their decision.—-“‘ The Hight Hours 
Day,” by Sidney Webb and Harold Cox, pp.144-147. 
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10. PROFIT-SHARING AND COOPERATION. 


Profit-sharing is a step in advance of labor organization. Labor organization 
aims to secure higher wages, but profit-sharing gives to the wage-earner a share in 
profits in addition to wages. It seeks thus to unite more harmoniously in their 
common efforts employer and employed. It has been extensively tried in the 
United States and in other countries and has been advocated with great zeal and 
hope. There has indeed been formed a society with the express purpose of encour- 
aging codperation. It is called ‘‘’The Association for the Promotion of Profit- 
Sharing,’’ and its secretary is Professor Nicholas P. Gilman, author of Profit 
Sharing Between Employer and Employed, a standard work on this subject. 

Profit-sharing has its own proper place in the industrial system, but its scope 
would seem to be even more limited than that of labor organization. Not every 
employer is inclined to adopt profit-sharing, and even if he were it is not easy to do 
so. Sometimes there may be no profits to be shared, and this may be the case for 
aseries of years. If wage-earners have put forward special efforts in the hope of 
receiving a share in the profits the result may be disappointment, and more than 
than that, suspicion and bitterness. It is urged that profit-sharing induces the 
wage-earners to exercise greater care and diligence in their efforts, and that the 
share of profits received is a return for better service. It is not every industry, 
however, in which it is easy to bring about substantial improvement through the 
stimulus of profit-sharing. Again, it is not easy to say according to what method 
profits are to be shared. Once again, there are many employés who are engaged in 
services where there are no profits to be shared. Would it be easy, for example, to 
introduce anything like profit-sharing as a stimulus to domestic servants to exercise 
care and economy in the household, thereby lessening breakage and the waste of 
food.* Profit-sharing implies a permanency of relation between employer and 
employed which is not always practicable, which may sometimes even be undesirable. 
What is said is not intended to discourage profit-sharing or to set any precise limits 
to its utility. It is simply suggested that it has its limits and that it at best can be 
only one among many reforms. 

Codperation goes beyond the wages system and looks to its replacement by forms 
of industrial democracy. Codperation means a union on the part of consumers or 
producers of such a nature that they may dispense with the individual capitalist- 
employer. Codperation is of two main kinds,—Distributive and Productive. Dis- 
tributive codperation, as it is somewhat inaptly called, means codperation in retail 
and wholesale trade. ‘The typical example of codperative distribution, and the one 
which is almost invariably described in works on codperation, is that of the 
Rochdale Pioneers in England. It is only a little over fifty years ago that these 
pioneers began a codperative store on a very small scale in Rochdale. They have 
continued enlarging their business until now it has assumed immense proportions. 
T’he Rochdale Pioneers also had imitators all over Great Britain, and there are now 
a thousand or more such codperative societies. "There are also several whole- 
sale codperative societies, the largest of which is at Manchester. The busi- 
ness which they do is of such magnitude that it is measured by hundreds 
of millions, and the great codperative wholesale establishment at Manchester has 
its agents in New York as well as in other great centers. It even has steamers of 
its own engaged in its service. Codperation of this kind has met with less success 
in the United States. Although very many codperative stores have been established 
most of them have failed for causes which may possibly be local and temporary. 
There is a society in the United States called ‘‘ The Codperative Union of America,”’ 
which aims to promote coéperation according to the ‘‘Rochdale Plan,’’ and it has 


*The codperative societies of consumers in England have production establishments, for which 
they furnish the capital, and receive the profits, employing the workers. 
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an organ called 7he American Cooperative News, published in Boston, Mass. Pro- 
ductive codperation means a union of workingmen furnishing the whole or a part 
of the capital needed for productive enterprise and managing it on their own 
account, suffering the loss incurred and putting in their own pockets all profits. 
This has made some little headway in England and also in this country, but it has 
not achieved any such notable successes that one would feel warranted in expecting 
for it a dominant position in the industrial field. The efforts which have been put 
forward in the interest of codperation in the United States are described at length 
in a volume published by the Johns Hopkins University as the sixth series of its 
Studies in History and Political Science. It is not possible to set any precise limits 
to what can be accomplished by codperation any more than it is to the possible 
achievements of profit-sharing. Codperation has marked beneficial effects, especially 
of an educational character, and its successes are to be hailed with satisfaction. It 
seems, however, fair to conclude from the nature of modern industry, which is 
carried on, on a vast scale by men of extraordinary capacity, that codperation of 


the voluntary sort has at best quite a limited field. 





10. PROFIT-SHARING AND COOPERA- 
TION. 


(1) Profit-Sharing.—The principles upon which 
profit-sharing depends for its justification are sim- 
ple, and appeal to the common mind and con- 
science. There is nothing abstruse, technical, or 
metaphysical about the plan. Its logic is clear. 
its history is attractive, its evidence is easily fol- 
lowed. To the editors, therefore, of newspapers 
and periodicals, who desire to throw all possible 
light upon the vexed labor question for the benefit 
of their readers, but who must avoid the discus- 
sion of economic subtleties, I would suggest that 
the facts and thearguments of profit-sharing have 
a novelty, an interest, and a value which entitles 
them to the widest dissemination and discussion. 
I have been unable to find any considerable senti- 
ment in the American or English press of the day 
in favor of codperation. The influence of the press, 
as a representative of the interests of society in 
general, has been very generally exerted in favor 
of arbitration in case of labor difficulties. But 
arbitration, as I have before observed, is not a 
remedy for the evils of the present system of 
recompensing labor; it leaves them where it found 
them. Profit-sbaring, on the other hand, is the 
one most practical, and most generally applicable 
measure of improvement. It deserves to be voted 
‘urgent’? among the topicsof exposition and dis- 
cussion by the press, which has here an inviting 
opportunity for shaping and directing public opin- 
ion inamatter of vital concern. Numerous em- 
ployers hold back from trying the new system 
because of the general lack of full knowledge 
among employers, workmen and the public at 
large. The removal of this serious barrier to the 
wider trial of profit-sharing is a work which the 
newspaper can more quickly accomplish than any 
other agency. I invoke with confidence the can- 
did consideration by the editorial profession of the 
facts here set forth; the arguments of this book I 
cheerfully abandon to their tender mercies ! 

To the clergy of all denominations, whose office 
it is to preach good-will among men. I would 
respectfully suggest that the influence which they 
possess in forming public opinion would be greatly 
increased by the hearty and enlivened advocacy of 
specific measures for the procurement of industrial 
peace. The numerouscontributions by clergymen 








to the literature of the labor question, of late 
years, do them honor in the generosity of senti- 
ment and the fullness of information concerning 
such topics as codperation and socialism which 
they display. But, if I am mot mistaken, the 
ideals denoted by these two names have had more 
influence on the ministerial mind than their suc- 
cesses in practice have warranted. A more ‘‘real- 
izable ideal” is found in profit-sharing. A perusal 
of this volume will, I trust, bring such a conviction 
home to the mind of the clergyman who is anxious 
to preserve a reputation for practicability. I en- 
tertain a high respect for the force in moulding 
public opinion which an instructed clergy wields. 
To a body of men whose position naturally makes 
them equally the friends of the wealthy and of the 
poor, and preserves them from the unjust feelings 
too common among both employers and work- 
men, the last words of this book may well be ad- 
dressed. 

Bishop Fraser declared that the duty of this gen- 
eration is not so much ‘‘to Christianize Socialism 
as to socialize Christianity.”? I have purposely 
avoided thus far, as irrelevant, the consideration 
of profit-sharing in the light of moral and religious 
duty; but I cannot conclude without declaring my 
conviction that the Christianity which Bishop 
Fraser desired to see, the religion that its founder 
had in mind, is profoundly opposed to the class 
selfishness which profit-sharing, generally diffused, 
would greatly diminish. The fraternity which 
participation promotes is thoroughly moral, 
thoroughly Christian. Profit-sharing recognizes 
the advancing democratic element which has 
made itself felt so forcibly in the industrial world 
of late in wars and rumors of war. It meets that 
advance with a hearty recognition of human 
brotherhood and the duties of prosperity. Eco- 
nomic science is good, but ‘‘ economic science en- 
lightened by the spirit of the Gospel,’ the spirit 
of enthusiasm for humanity, is better. Nay, it is 
in the last result, the only solution of the problems 
which beset, with Fate’s persistence, the too com- 
placent commercial spirit of our day. A pluto- 
cratic development, which has far outrun the slow 
evolution of conscience among modern men, has 
at length received sullen challenge from the great 
wajority who live by the labor of their hands. 
—‘Profit Sharing,’ by N. P. Gilman, pp. 442- 


445. 
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Pie SOGCALISM: 


As coéperation is a step in advance of profit-sharing, so socialism is a step in 
advance of voluntary codperation. Socialism means cooperation, but codperation of 
the whole of society secured through the agency of government. Socialism has 
become the greatest social movement of modern times, and must be understood by 
any one who would comprehend the nature of the society in which we live. 

Let us first of all try to gain an accurate idea of what socialism really means. 
We turn aside from all that is purely accidental and direct our attention to the 
essence of socialism as a contemplated industrial system. It means, first of all, the 
common ownership of the instruments of production; but this must be noticed 
carefully—not common ownership of all property, but of those sorts of property 
which are used for further production, that is to say more precisely, land and cap- 
ital. It cannot be difficult to understand what this means, as it implies simply an 
extension of what we see about us daily. Collectively we now own many things 
together: for example, through the agency of the federal government, the post- 
office; through the agency of the State many public buildings; through the agency 
of the city, water-works, public parks and the like. Some States own great tracts 
of forest land and railway and telegraph systems. If we imagine an extension of 
collective ownership until all the great instruments of production are collectively 
owned we shall have established one of the main elements in socialism. (1) So- 
cialism conservatively presented does not mean that everything of a productive 
nature shall be collectively owned, but simply the chief instruments of production 
which dominate the industrial order. Certainly no socialist not’'a fanatic would 
object to private ownership of simiple tools, such as a wheelbarrow, a saw or a 
wagon. 

The second element in socialism is the collective management of production. Not 
only must society as a whole own the instruments of production, but they must be 
managed by those who represent society as a whole—just as our post-offices are, just as 
are the railways in Prussia, just as the water-works in our cities are generally man- 
aged. ’The idea of socialism in both these particulars described can be well illus- 
trated through a contrast with the idea of the trust. The idea of the trust is the 
unity of ownership of instruments of production and unity in their management. | 
Socialism desires unified ownership, but claims that this ownership should be vested 
in the people as a whole. Socialism likewise demands a unified management, but 
demands that the management shall be in the interests of the people as a whole and 
notin the interest of owners of stock or certificates in corporations and trust com- 
binations. 

Just as socialism conservatively presented does not demand that all productive 
property but only the great forms of productive property should be collectively 
owned, so conservative socialism does not demand that private employment or self- 
employment should cease altogether. It does demand, however, that collective 
management of industry should dominate industrial society. If an individual has 
a horse and wagon and prefers to carry parcels rather than to enter the public service 
certainly no rational socialist could see any objection to his doing so. Socialism 
undoubtedly contemplates public medical service, and we see the beginnings of such 
already in the civilized nations of our day. If any one, however, should prefer, as 
some always would do, a private physician to the public medical service, socialism 
could have nothing to say against this. The public schools would, according to 
socialism, be greatly improved, but no negative legislation would prevent any one 
who desired todo so from sending his children to a private school. Socialism in its 
modern form is not so much negative as positive. ‘The aim is to offer facilities and 
advantages which a citizen ordinarily will be‘glad to use. 

The third element in socialism is in the distribution of income by public author- 
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The social product would be distributed in salaries to those engaged in the 
public service. ‘This likewise is not difficult to understand if we regard it simply 
as an extension of that which we see going on about us at the present time. Those 
who are in the public service have their salaries determined even now by public 
authority. Should socialism ever replace the industrial order the great bulk of the 
population would be in the public service either of the nation, the commonwealth, 
or local political unit, and through it the determination of salaries for the social 
product would be distributed and incomes determined. 

The fourth element of socialism is private ownership of income. Each one is 
to be allowed to do as he pleases with his income. "The modern socialist thus 
claims that socialism is a movement in favor of private property. He emphasizes 
the advantages of private property and objects that the present order does not secure 
an adequate amount of private property to the ordinary man or woman. Private 
property then would still be maintained outside the field of the great instruments 
of production which exist not for their own sake but in order to facilitate the pro- 
duction of things needed for consumption. 


ity. 


it = SOCIALISM. 


(1) Spread of Socialism.—One of the most suc- 
cinct and philosophic statements of the nature of 
Socialism as contrasted with the present social 
system is that of Mr. Thomas Kirkup, published 
in 1887, entitled ‘‘An Inquiry into Socialism.” 

Mr. Kirkup is also the author of the article un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Socialism ’’ in the last edition of 
the Lncyclopedia Britannica. 

In his ‘Inquiry,’ Mr. Kirkup considers the 
o Prospects of Socialism,’? which to him, at that 
day, were promising, and this was one of the 
clearest signs. 

The most notable examples of the enormous 
scale on which business is now carried on must be 
found in the great industrial corporations of 
America. 

These companies control the production and ex- 
change of a continent, and they show a capacity 
for the combination of interests and for fighting 
each other which we have not attained in this 
country. 

Combination in order to ruin their competitors, 
so as to secure an effective monopoly of the mar- 
ket—this is the aim and tendency of the great in- 
dustrial struggle, carried on with an energy and 
on a scale elsewhere unexampled. 

The result is to put economic power into the 
hands of the combined corporations, to place at 
their mercy the source and means of subsistence of 
the people, and from this point of vantage to gain 
control of American society generally—to estab- 
lish an industrial feudalism such as the world has 
never seen. 

‘‘Hitherto we have witnessed the struggle of 
the democracy with the territorial aristocracy; 
and in America, as elsewhere, we now see the 
opening stages’ of a greater struggle, of the de- 
mocracy against the industrial corporations, 
against the industrial feudal power, the fully 
developed capitalism. zther 1t must control the 
American people or the American people must 
control it. 

The issue must either be a new industrial feudal- 
ism served by wage laborers, or the control of 
American industry for the good of the people. 

At any rate, Socialists regard these colossal cor- 
porations, and the wealthy bosses that direct them, 
as the greatest pioneers of their cause. By con- 








centrating the economic functions of the country 
into large masses, they are simply helping forward 
the Socialistic movement. 

Their mission is to displace the smaller capital- 
ists, but they will eventually undermine capital- 
ism altogether. In proportion as the centralization 

of industry is pushed forward, the easier it 
will be for the democratic people to displace its 
capitalistic chiefs and assume the control of it for 
the general good. 

They are only hastening the time when a vast 
educated and organized democracy, subsisting on 
precarious wage labor, will find itself face to face 
with a limited number of mammoth capitalists. 

Such a crisis can have but one result. The 
swifter, the more complete the success of the more 
powerful bosses, the quicker will be their over- 
throw by a democratic society. Such is the belief 
of Socialists.’’* 

Whether or not Mr. Kirkup is alive to-day I do 
not know. If heis, the rapidity with which the 
movement so clearly outlined by him has been 
advancing to its issue must be observed by him 
with curious interest. The process of concentra- 
tion is going forward. at the present moment with 
a velocity which is simply bewildering. 

At the end of 1898 the newspapers figured up 
the amount of capital which had been consolidated 
in trusts during the year, as something like a 
billion and a quarter dollars, and we held our 
breath in amazement. Now they are telling us 
that the amount of capital thus concentrated during 
the first two months of 1899 1s considerably greater 
than during the whole of 1898. And in the 
thirty days of March the capital of the companies 
chartered in New Jersey was $1,111,000,000. 

As Iam writing these words the morning paper 
is laid upon my table, announcing the formation 
of two new combinations in industries of which I 
had scarcely heard, one of them involving a capi- 
tal of six millions and the other of sixty-five mil- 
lions. It is rather a dull day which does not 
report to us some new trust with an issue of any- 
where from one million to two hundred millions 
in “.sectirities,” 

The businesses which do not fall into this cat- 
egory are getting to be exceptional.-—— Washington 
Gladden,in ‘‘ Outlook,” for May 13, 1899. 


*“* Inquiry into Socialism,’ pp. 168, 170. 
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12. SOCIALISM (Concluded). 


When one contemplates the marvelous progress of socialism throughout the 
civilized world during the past generation, and when one reflects upon the very able 
men who have developed the program of socialism or who have been captured by 
this program and become ardent adherents of socialism, one must frankly confess 
that only a fanatic could deny to it strength. Socialism has its strength as well as 
its weaknesses, and the truth-lover will seek to examine both strength and weakness 
impartially, and then balancing the one against the other reach a conclusion concern- 
ing the claims of socialism to his adherence. 

One of the strong features of socialism is the abolition of the wastes of compe- 
tition. These wastes at the present time are almost incalculable. Even in one 
department of industry, namely, railway management, they amount to hundreds of 
millions. Socialists often call attention to the waste involved in advertising and the 
needless duplication of agencies for doing the same work, in the needless amount of 
energy expended in performing service because the advantages of unity are not 
secured. ‘The ‘‘ planlessness of competitive industry ’’ is a favorite phrase of social- 
ism. And it is this planlessness against which socialism equally with the modern 
trust makes war, although the two have, as we have seen, different aims. 

Socialism also is strong because it provides in its framework, room for the employ- 
ment of every able-bodied member of society. Socialism attacks vigorously the 
problem of the unemployed, but it is solicitous to remove the class of unemployed 
rich as well as the class of unemployed poor. It aims to open opportunities fo: 
useful service for every one and to abolish the idle classes of society. 

Socialism, however, lays even more emphasis upon the advantages which it 
would secure in distribution than it does upon the advantages which it would bring 
about in production. Socialism has as its central aim, justice in distribution. So- 
cialism desires to give to each one all that is necessary to satisfy real legitimate 
needs, and thus to promote in every way the highest development of all the facul- 
ties of all. 

When we turn to the weakness of socialism, we ask first of all, how could the 
unified organization of industry be effected? It is easy to see how unity in the own- 
ership and operation of great monopolistic undertakings, like railways, can be 
brought about. Such unity, indeed, is not incompatible with the existing industrial 
order. But when we come to manufactures and to commerce, the difficulties 
increase immensely. It is, however, when agriculture is mentioned that we reach 
the most difficult problem of socialism. No socialist has yet been able to suggest 
any rational plan for collective management of agriculture. The agricultural 
industry is the rock of all others upon which socialism seems to make shipwreck. 
Agriculture embraces more than one-half the population in a country like the United 
States, and if socialism cannot provide for collective management of agriculture it 
must abandon its claims. If all other industry should be collectively owned and 
operated and agriculture should still be a private industry, we would have a 
different kind of industrial society from that which we now know, but it would 
not be socialism. 

The next greatest weakness of socialism is connected with the difficulties of dis- 
tribution. It is not easy to see what plan of distribution could be worked out which 
would meet with general approval and secure the cordial codperation of all social 
forces, and without this cordial codperation socialism would inevitably be a 
failure. 

We must also object to socialism that the domination of a single industrial prin- 
ciple has its serious objections. If we have both a sphere for private employment 
and a sphere for public employment we shall have a richer, fuller life and each sphere 
may be made to strengthen the other. There is danger to liberty from an exclusive 
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or nearly exclusive domination of either sphere, the public or private. The two 
should be complementary. 

A discussion of social reform should not leave out of consideration socialism, for 
at the present time the aim of social reform must be to secure the advantages of 
socialism without its disadvantages; that is to say, to maintain the existing indus- 
trial order and to incorporate into it the really strong features of socialism. This 
implies the adoption of those reforms which in one connection and another we have 


already discussed. 





12. SOCIALISM (Concluded). 


(1) Objections to Socialism.—We have now 
considered the most serious objections to social- 
ism, and chief among these are the tendencies to 
revolutionary dissatisfaction which it would be 
likely to carry with it; the difficulties in the way 
of the organization of several important factors of 
production under socialism, notably agriculture; 
difficulties in the way of determining any standard 
of distributive justice that would be generally ac- 
ceptable, and at the same time would enlist the 
whole-hearted services of the most gifted and tal- 
ented members of the community; and finally the 
danger that the requirements of those persons en- 
gaged in the higher pursuits would be underesti- 
mated, and the importance of those occupations 
which contribute most to the advancement of civ- 





ilization should fail to secure adequate appre- 
Clation.. faa cae 

If socialism could overcome the difficulties which 
have already been mentioned, perhaps a multi- 
tude of others could also be satisfactorily sur- 
mounted. 

Socialists are not, we must confess, altogether 
wrong in their position that they cannot be ex- 
pected to solve in advance all the difficult problems 
of a new society, and that it will be time to meet 
difficulties when they arise. 

It is true that if we are persuaded in regard to 
the main features of socialism, we can make the 
claim that we can only be required to meet the 
problems which immediately present themselves, 
and can adopt as a watchword, ‘‘ The next thing.” 
—‘‘Socialism and Social Reforms,” by Ely, pp. 


244, 245. 
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8. THE WAGES SYSTEM AND ITS IMPROVEMENT.—Defects in the Wages System. Labor 
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Various Forms 


Its Weaknesses. 


QUESTIONS, 
7. What ts the bargain theory of wages? Mention two works advocating the bargain theory of 


wages. 


What do you mean by industrial democracy? 


How does the bargain theory of wages take up what ts true in the other theories? 
8. Mention all the defects of the wages system which occur to you. 


What are tts strong features? 


9. Into what two classes may social efforts to improve the wages system be divided? Describe each 


fully. 
working-day? 


What do you mean by the normal working-day? 


What efforts have been made to obtain such a 


10. Define profit-sharing. In what sense may profit-sharing be called a step in advance of labor 


organization? 


What are the limitations of profit-sharing? 


What are the various kinds of cooperation? 


With what sorts of cooperation are you familiar? Does your own experience afford any suggestions in 
regard to the possibilities of profit-sharing and cooperation? 
lI. Mention and describe the four leading elements in socialism. 


12. Describe the strong features of socialism. Also its weaknesses. 
What types have come under your observation? 


socialism? 


Is there more than one type of 
Why should there be factions among social- 


ists? Do these factions promise well or tll for socialism? 


SUBJECTS FOR *SEECIAL STUDY: 


Improvement of the wages system. 
Education and high wages. 


{ 
2 
3. An examination of the wastes of competition. 

4. An examination of socialism as a remedy for the wastes of competition. 
5. The inflexibility of laws pertaining to wages. 

6 é 


The labor theory of wages. 








THE SANCTIONS OF LAW. 


BY 


JESSE MACY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Science, lowa College, Grinnell, lowa. 


SiN A DESL OTISM,~ FORCE. 


4N the previous chapter we have seen that sovereignty, as the term is used 
in a despotic State, does not exist at all in a fully developed democracy. 
The attempt to attribute despotic sovereignty to a democracy results in 
confusion. ‘T‘hereis constant oscillation between the idea of sovereignty 
in an ill-defined body called people and sovereignty in some defined 
agent of the people; and, in neither case, can the despotic notion of sovereignty be 
applied. We have seen also that the essential characteristics of a democracy are 
those of a voluntary society, forming plans and carrying them into effect by the 
free and unforced activity of its own members. ‘The democratic State is a brother- 
hood, doing through organs of its own choice the things which the members wish 
to have done. It is only at those points where the essential characteristics of a 
democracy are still unattained that there arises in the so-called democracies of 
to-day a striking resemblance to despotic sovereignty. This. distinction may be 
still further elucidated by a discussion of the sanctions ‘of law or the methods of 
enforcing law. 

In the despotic State the sovereign issues commands to subjects whose obedience 
he is accustomed to receive. ‘che law is not a request; it is a demand which carries 
with it the duty to obey, and certain evil consequences in case of disobedience. 
‘These evil consequences are called sanctions. Lockeand Bentham have recognized 
rewards as among the sanctions of law. Not so, says Austin: ‘* Rewards are, 
indisputably, mot/ves to comply with the wishes of others. But to talk of commands 
and duties as sanctioned or enforced by rewards, is surely a wide departure from the 
established meaning of the terms.’’ In the despotic State the so-called laws are 
commands imposed by a superior upon an inferior or dependent subject. And the 
subject is not hired or induced or persuaded to obey, he is forced to obey with pains 
and penalties. The pains and penalties area part of the law. Nothing else that 
has been called law can be made so simple, so easily understood. It is the simple 
relation of master and slave carried up into the relation of sovereign and subject. 


Mr. Huxley, by making the essence of law consist in its sanctions, draws a 
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striking comparison between the laws of nature and laws in the State. A law of 
nature, he says, is the observation that certain effects follow certain causes. While 
law in the State is simply a statement of what will follow if a man does not do cer- 
tain specified things. But real law, as the term has been employed in the history 
of the State, has never been made so simple as the command of a master to a slave, 
nor so simple as the uniform fact that a heavy body left unsupported falls to the 
ground. 

Sir Frederick Pollock observes that the aphorism that there can be no law 
without a sanction cannot be reconciled with the witness of history. ‘ Law, with 
a good deal of formality, has existed before the State had any adequate means of 
compelling its observance; and indeed before there was any regular process of 
enforcement at all.’ [Fvrst Book of Jurisprudence, p, 23.) Sir Frederick had in 

_ view the growth of law in Europe. ‘To the same purport 
writes Sir Henry Maine of the ancient Hindus. Great 
bodies of laws and rules of conduct grew up and found 
expression in their literature without any suggestion of 
sanctions or methods of enforcement by the State. It was 
only when the Brahmans, who were the ruling caste, 
entered into firm alliance with a king that pains and pen- 
alties in the enforcement of law grew up.(1) But Asia, 
we are told, has produced no State. When kings began 
to enforce laws by pains and penalties the rudimentary 
State entered upon a course of destructive despotism which 
continued until all consciousness of law was lost. Law in 
Asia was destroyed by the commands and decrees of 
tyrants, enforced by degrading and brutalizing sanctions. 
Sir Henry draws a parallel between the Brahmans with 
the Indian kings and an alliance between the Canonists 
and the kings in Europe. ‘The union of the clergy, with . 
their Asiatic conceptions of law, with the kings in the 
late Middle Ages tended mightily to strengthen the des- 
potic State. Had all European States followed in the 
footsteps of Spain and France, as might have been but 

A Brahman. for the freer air of Switzerland and England, the expos- 
itor of the democratic State in the distant future would 
have to class EHurope with Asia and say that neither succeed in producing a State. 

There is a striking similarity between primitive state-building in Asia and in 
Europe. In both countries law was built up and became established at a time 
when there was no supreme authority to enforce it with pains and penalties. Com- 
pliance with the law was secured by preaching, by appeal to the moral sense, by 
training, by friendly interference on the part of neighbors and friends. The courts 
of law were at first simply voluntary agencies for the assistance of neighbors in 
composing their differences. The first courts were courts of arbitration. Only 
gradually and tentatively did the authority of the State encroach upon the volun- 
tary character of the tribunal. Rome had passed its most glorious period in state- 
building before such a thing was recognized asacrime against the State. Previously 
courts dealt only with wrongs, not with crimes against the State. It was in 149 B.C. 
that the first true criminal law was passed and a permanent criminal court was 
established, and it is interesting to observe that this first criminal statute pertained 
to the unlawful getting of money by rulers of provinces.(2) Roman law was built 
up, just as the Common law was built up in England, just as the ancient law of 
India grew, through the voluntary and friendly codperation of the people in their 
efforts to maintain orderly and just relations. Not until the principles which 
destroyed the State were well developed did law take that simple and despotic form 
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which makes the essence of the law consist in the infliction of punishments. Maine 
quotes the following passage from the writings of the Hindus after Brahmans and 
kings had conspired together torule by force, and he remarks that it ought to satisfy 
even Jeremy Bentham: ‘‘ Punishment governs all mankind; punishment alone 
preserves them; punishment wakes them when their guards are asleep; if the 
king punish not the guilty, the stronger would oppress the weaker, like the fish in 
the sea. ‘The whole race of man is kept in order by punishment; gods and demons, 
singers in heaven and cruel giants, birds and serpents, are made capable, by just 
correction, of their several enjoyments.’’ It is because of such a notion of law put 
into practice in Asia that Asia has produced no State, and the very idea of law has 


passed from the Asiatic mind. 


Hoe Ne ALD ESPOTISM, FORCE: 


(1) Religion and Law.—How then does what 
we should call Law—that is, law, civil or criminal, 
enforced by sanctions or penalties to be inflicted 
in this world—first make its appearance in these 
books? It appears in connection with the person- 
age whom we call the king. His authority is 
more or less assumed to exist in the oldest of these 
treatises, but, all taken together, they suggest 
that the alliance between the King and the Brah- 
mans was very gradually formed. The most 
ancient of the books give comparatively narrow 
place to the royal authority, but the space allotted 
to the king and his functions is always increasing, 
until in the latest treatises (such as Manu) the 
whole duty of a king is one of the subjects treated 
of at the greatest length and with the greatest 
particularity. 

It may be observed that, with the increased 
importance attributed to the king, there is a 
change in the sacerdotal view of his relation to 
the law. In what appear to meto be the most 
ancient portions of these books, the king is only 
represented as the auxiliary of the spiritual direc- 
tor. He is to complete and enforce penances. 
“Tf any persons,’ says Apastamba (//. v. 70, 73), 
“‘transgress the order of their spiritual director, 
he shall take them before the king. The king 
shall consult his domestic priest, who should be 
learned in the law and in the art of governing. 
He shall order them to perform the proper pen- 
ance, if they are Brahmans, and reduce them to 
reason by forcible means, except corporal punish- 
ment and servitude, but men of other castes the 
king, after examining their actions, may punish 
even by death. ‘ 

In a later treatise (Vishnu, JIT. 2) the duties of 
aking are summed up in two rules: he is to pro- 
tect his people; he is to keep the four castes, and 
the four orders of Student, Householder, Hermit, 
and Ascetic in the practice of their several duties ; 
or, in other words, he is to enforce the whole 
social and religious system, as conceived by the 
sacerdotal lawyers. The further progress of 
change consists in the further exaltation of the 
personage whoin the passage from Apastamba 1s 
called the king’s domestic priest. In the end, 
the law books come to contemplate an ideal tribu- 
nal composed of the king, with learned Brahmans 
asassessors. The later writings clothe the King 
with right divine. He is formed from eternal 
particles drawn from the substance of the gods. 

Though even a child, he must not be treated 
lightly, from an idea that he is a mere mortal. 
No; he is a powerful divinity who appears in hu- 
man shape” (Manu, VII. iv. 8). . But he has lost 
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in actual personal power. He can only act with 
the advice of his Brahman assessors. ‘‘ Just pun- 
ishment cannot be inflicted by an ignorant and 
covetous King, who has no wise and virtuous 
assistants, whose understanding has not been im- 
proved, and whose heart is addicted to sensuality. 
By a king, wholly pure, faithful to his promise, 
observant of the scriptures, with good assistants 
and sound understanding, may punishment be 
justly inflicted” (Manu, VII, 2x2. 31).—‘' Disser- 
tations on Early Law and Custom,” by Sir Henry 
SUMMCT MILGILE, D.C. S:d ye Le) LR ny PP 
8-40. 
2 (2) Ancient Conception of Crime.—It may be 
thought that the difference which I have asserted 
to exist between the ancient and modern view of 
penal law has only a verbal existence. The com- 
munity, it may be said, besides interposing to 
punish crimes legislatively, has from the earliest 
times interfered by its tribunals to compel the 
wrong-doer to compound for his wrong, and if it 
does this, it must always have supposed that in 
some way it was injured through his offense. But, 
however rigorous this inference may seem to us 
nowadays, it is very doubtful whether it was actu- 
ally drawn by the men of primitive antiquity. 
How little the notion of injury to the community 
had to do with the earliest interferences of the 
State through its tribunals, is shown by thecurious 
circumstance that in the original administration 
of justice, the proceedings were a close imitation 
of the series of acts which were likely to be gone 
through in private life by persons who were dis- 
puting, but who afterwards suffered their quarrel 
to be appeased. The magistrate carefully simu- 
lated the demeanor of a private arbitrator casually 
called in. 
x * % * * * 

The true criminal law did not, however, come 
into existence till the year Bc. 149, when L. Cal- 
purnius Piso carried the statute known as the Lex 
Calpurnia de Repetundis. The law applied to 
cases Repetundarum Pecuniarum ; that is, claims 
by Provincials to recover moneys improperly re- 
ceived by a governor-general, but the great and 
permanent importance of this statute arose from 
its establishing the first Questio Perpetua. A 
Queestio Perpetua was a Fermanent Commission 
as opposed to those which were occasional and to 
those which were temporary. 

It was a regular criminal tribunal, whose exist- 
ence dated from the passing of the statute creating 
it and continued till another statute should pass 
abolishing it. Its members were not specially 
nominated, as were the members of the older 
Queestiones.—‘“‘ Ancient Law,’ by Henry Sumner 
Maine, pp. 361, 362, 377. 
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14. VARIOUS MEANINGS OF LAW. 


It is not true, as the Germans say, that what is clear is true. To a certain type 
of minds, natural science will never again be so clear as it was in the good old days. 
when the animal and vegetable worlds were as distinct as gold and carbon; when 
species were seen as permanent and distinct creations. Science was then clear be- 
cause it was false. It taught as true that which was not true. In like manner 
political economy can never again appear so clear, as it was made in the writings of 
Ricardo. It was clear because, as understood by the satisfied reader, it was not 
true. Like the current science of that day, it substituted an analytic product of 
the imagination for a reality. For the same reason, he who wants a clear view of 
law must go to the writings of the analytic expositors, of whom Austin and Ben- 
tham are types. These analysts have imagined certain qualities and conditions in. 
the State which, so far as is known, have never had actual existence on earth or in 
heaven. ‘Then, with positively painful clearness and logical consistency, they have 
built up an imaginary State which has been accepted as a reality. The philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages have been:criticised for spending their time in discussing 
such questions as the capacity of a needle point to support battalions of angels, 
but, so far as appears, this conduct was altogether meritorious. By such activity 
the human mind was kept alert and in training for future usefulness. And in any 
event their logical acumen did not inflict positive injury. But no such justification 
can be put forward for the continued existence of the modern analysts. They con- 
tinue mental gymnastics about unreal things at a time when there is abundant 
material for useful occupation. ‘The modern analyst promotes intellectual laziness. 
by luring his victims into a false security. And besides, in the realm of politics he 
is in danger of inflicting great and positive injury because the subject matter of his: 
reasoning may have close and intimate relations to actual conduct; and conduct: 
based upon error is likely to be injurious. In order to get a truthful view of law in 
a democratic State one must consent to be less clear. 

As stated before, the democratic State is not yet attained: it is only in the 
process of making. There is still large intermixture of actual despotism, and a 
much larger mixture of despotic ideas. The content of what is denoted by the 
word law, has ever been changing in human history, and we may expect greater 
changes, as the democratic State becomes more clearly defined. In writing these 
lessons I have used the word law, with a variety of meanings. Sometimes in a 
single paragraph the meaning of this slippery word would unconsciously change under 
my pen. I have referred to the early laws to which our Saxon ancestors were so: 
ardently attached. I have referred to the fact that the Tudor monarchs brought 
dukes and bishops under the reign of law, while later, the aroused English nation 
made its kings subject to the law of the land. In the first instance, law is arule of 
conduct growing out of the efforts of the people to live together in harmony. In 
the second, law is a rule of conduct imposed upon a particular class. In the last 
sentence, law means a constitutional principle which is the expression of an aroused. 
and self-conscious nation. I make no apology for having used the word with such 
a bewildering variety of meanings. The confusion belongs to the subject matter, 
not to any peculiarity in the use of the term. Words in common use in the descrip- 
tion of political phenomena are analogous to living things, and subject to constant: 
change and modification. He who would freeze such words into a precise and 
unchanging meaning becomes a teacher of error. No one can read history or polit- 
ical literature with understanding who does not gain the. power of detecting the 
ever-changing meaning of the terms in common use. 

In a previous chapter I have called attention to early meanings attached to the 
word law, as learned from a comparison of the terms used in describing it in various 
languages. Law, in the primitive society, designates fit and orderly conduct. A 
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declaration of the law is simply a designation of the conduct which had been pre- 
viously regarded as fit and orderly. We know that in England the people loved 
their laws because they regarded them as a means of resisting tyrants. ‘The kings 
came to the aid of the people, enabling them to effectively resist the encroachments 
of feudal tyrants. But when the king begins to bring the feudal lords under the 
reign of law, the term takes a new meaning. Yet at no one time is there any sud- 
den or radical change. Feudal law was based upon custom, and when the king 
restrained the feudal lords, he did it usually in the name of previously existing 
custom. The law was recognized simply as fit conduct, not as a command imposed 
by asovereign. Yet, since the institution of slavery arose very early, traces of the 
idea of command may be early found associated with the law. 

The two contradictory notions of law coexisted for centuries. ‘Ihe one notion 
tended always to the formation of the despotic State, the other always to the devel- 
opment of a democracy. Magna Charta is a list of the good laws aud customs to 
which the people were attached. Such laws are enforced by the will of the com- 
munity. ‘There is little need of pains and penalties. Yet in the charter itself the 
king was specifically brought under law. ‘To make the king obey, special penalties 
were named ; barons were appointed to make war upon him and force him to obey. 
This involves clearly the despotic notion of law. The king is made to command 
himself to obey. Then he is made to command the barons to make war upon him 
in case he should disobey. Such a notion of law always involves an absurdity, 
except there be a master or sovereign who is above law—who is not under law. 

An illustration of the opposite notion of law may be given in the case of the 
Earl of Leicester, when for the payment of a house tax he gave back to the people 
their trial by jury. The Normans had introduced trial by battle or duel. After 
an all-day duel between two neighbors in the vain attempt to settle the dispute, the 
old Earl’s heart was touched and he permitted the people to have their former law.(z) 
Such a law is enforced by the same motives which lead to its existence. It comes 
from the people and is freely observed by them. ‘The despotic notion of law came 
prominently into view whenever there was an attempt to restrain the lawless con- 
duct of tyrannical classes. ‘The obvious method in such a case is command, backed 
by force. This view of law was always so simple, and the true origin of law was 
always so mysterious, that the erroneous belief became practically universal, viz., 
that the king was the fountain of law, and that every law, good and bad, was a 


command of king or church. 


14. VARIOUS MEANINGS OF LAW. 


(1) The Towns and Justices.—Rude as the 
borough was, it possessed the right of meeting in 
full cssembly of the townsmen for government and 
law. Justice was administered in the presence of 
the burgesses, and the accused acquitted or con- 
demned by the oath of his neighbors. * * * 

A chance story, preserved in a charter of later 
date, shows the same struggle for justice going on 
in a greater town. 

At Leicester, the trial by compurgation, the 
rough predecessor of trial by jury, had been 
abolished by the earls in favor of trial by battle. 

The aim of the burgesses was to regain their old 
justice, and in this a touching incident at last 
made them successful. : 

“It chanced that two kinsmen, Nicholas, the 
son of Aaron, and Geoffrey, the son of Nicholas, 
waged a duel about a certain piece of land, cover- 
ing which, a dispute had arisen between them. 
And they fought from the first to the ninth hour, 
each conquering by turns. When one of them, 
fleeing from the other till he came toa certain 














little pit, as he stood on the brink of the pit and 
was about to fall therein, his kinsman said to him, 
Take care of the pit, turn back lest thou shouldst 
fall into it. 

‘‘ Whereat so much clamor and noise was made 
by the bystanders and those who were sitting 
around, that the earl heard these clamors as far 
off as the castle, and inquired of some how it was 
that there was such a clamor; and answer was 
made to him that two kinsmen were fighting 
about a certain piece of ground, and that one had | 
fled till he had reached a certain little pit, and 
that as he had stood over the pit and was about to 
fall into it, the other warned him. 

Then the townsmen, being moved with pity, 
made a covenant with the earl that they should 
give him three pence yearly for each house in the 
High street that had a gable, on condition that he 
should grant to them that the twenty-four jurors 
who were in Leicester from ancient times should 
from that time forward discuss and decide all 
pleas they might have among themselves.—Gveen, 
“ History of English People,’’ Vol. 1., Book TIl., 
Chap. 1, p. 279. 
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15. LEGAL SANCTIONS: IN THE DEMOCRATIG STATE: 


As quoted ina previous chapter, Mr. E. C. Clark defines law as the aggregate 
of the rules administered by the supreme authority of the State, or rules regulat- 
ing the constitution and functions of that supreme authority—“ the ultimate sanc- 
tzon being, in both cases, disapproval by the bulk of the members of the State.’’ Mr. 
Clark is an acute critic and expositor of Austin’s Jurisprudence. He does not dis- 
tinguish, as Ido, between the despotic and the democratic State. Yet I am willing 
to accept his definition of legal sanction as entirely applicable to the democratic 
State. It seems to me impossible to apply it to a despotic State. If law isa rule 
imposed by a sovereign upon a dependent subject, then the statement that, if you 
do not obey this rule, the sovereign won’t like you, can hardly be said to be an 
ultimate sanction. But, if law is the expression of the wishes of an independent, 
self-conscious political society laboring together for the common good, then the dis- 
approval of the bulk of the members of that society zs an ultimate sanction. Any 
specific punishment which may be attached to the violation of any rule in such a 
State is simply an expression or an intimation of this ultimate sanction. And 
surely in such a State there can be no objection to including the approval of the 
bulk of the society among the cardinal agencies for securing obedience to the law. 
By reference to a former chapter it will be seen that both Locke and Bentham 
included rewards as well as punishments among the sanctions of law. Austin 
effectively set this notion aside as inapplicable to the despotic notion of law. When 
the master commands he does not at the same time coax. If he coaxes and offers 
rewards he is not at the same time commanding. Commands are enforced by 
blows. But in the democratic State all this is changed. There are no commands 
imposed, in the despotic sense. "The laws themselves are but the recognition of 
right rules of conduct by the members of the society. The laws are changed by 
persuasion, by argument, by preaching, by appeals to the public conscience. In 
this there is a striking resemblance to early habits and customs.(1) He who leads 
the way in the discovery of a better law is accounted a benefactor of the State. In 
such a State, men obey the law chiefly because the law is itself an expression of a 
strenuous, positive desire ou the part of the people. ‘The law enables them to attain 
more perfectly a desired good. In the enforcement of such a law men are influenced 
by the good opinion of their fellow-men; they will refrain from disobedience in 
order to avoid their disapproval. In the democratic State there is no sovereign to 
impose his will upon the citizen. ‘The sanction of the law cannot rise above the 
source of the law, the individual conscience of the citizen and the approval or the 
disapproval of the community. And this, be it remembered, is not a light sanction. 
Men often prefer death rather than to face a community whose respect they have 
forfeited. 

. By what sanctions, then, are the laws enforced which secure to the youth of the 

State continuous mental and physical training to the age of sixteen, and then, 
through the public library and museum, provide material for intellectual and moral 
growth to the end of life? How is it possible to enforce the laws for the education 
of the people in a democratic State? Why, these laws are an expression and a ful- 
fillment of the hope and aspiration of all the wise and good who have ever lived. 
To this end generations have labored and sacrificed. Such laws are enforced by 
the same motives whereby they have been attained. The laws provide for an 
obvious, positive good so great that it seems impertinent to suggest either rewards 
or punishments as a means of enforcement. Men are not hanged or imprisoned for 
disobeying the school laws. How does it happen that the best and busiest men and 
women of a community are willing to give days and nights to service on a school 
committee without any remuneration? Is it not that the natural motives for the 
right execution of such laws are so high that the offering of money seems a sort of 
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profanity? If the State employs a hangman or a jailor it is fit that he be paid. 
But the men and the women who properly represent the State on the local school 
committee want no money to ensure faithful service. It is like offering money to | 
parents as an inducement to love and cherish their own children. 

There are, however, features connected with the laws for the promotion of 
education which in countries not yet fully trained to democratic ways have to be 
enforced with pains and penalties. Educational institutions are supported by taxa- 
tion, and the extremely unsocial man will not even pay his school tax without the 
threat of coercion. ‘The unsocial child will play the truant, and may have to be 
caught by the policeman and placed under temporary duress. The normal child 
goes to school with the utmost avidity; the show of force is necessary only in the case 
of the abnormal being, and even in these cases the use of force is a failure if it is 
not so used as to win the child to willing obedience. From beginning to end the 
work of education by the State is a voluntary work. The State thus organized is a 
voluntary society. Only so much force may be expended upon the abnormal 
members of the society as to prevent them from balking the will of the bulk of the 
society. The ultimate sanction isthe approval, or the disapproval, or the determina- 
tion of the bulk of the members. ‘To think of applying force to the bulk of the 
members is an absurdity. (2) Force can be rationally employed only where persua- 
sion and reason have failed. And even then force is but a weak and temporary 
expedient, to be employed as one of the minor aids to the development of reason. 
All this can only be applied to the democratic State ; precisely opposite rules must 
prevail in the despotic State. The sovereign in the despotic State must compel the 
people to believe a great many things about himself which are not true. He must pre- 
vent the bulk of the members of the State from using their minds freely. He must 
promote ignorance upon many subjects about which the people, left to themselves, 
would gain information. In a successful despotism education, such as is permitted, 
must be forced upon the people. Likewise a state of ignorance on selected subjects 
must be determined upon by the sovereign, and this ignorance must be enforced by 
pains and penalties. In a despotism, no crimes are punished with such unrelenting 
brutality as the crime of learning and teaching the things that are forbidden ; and 
this is necessary in sucha State. The ultimate sanction, then, cannot be the dis- 
approval of the bulk of the members of the State. In a despotism the ultimate 
sanctions in the execution of its educational laws are the thumb-screw, the red-hot 
iron, the stake, and the axe. 








15. LEGAL SANCTIONS IN THE DEMO- 
CRATIC STATE. 


(1) Penances in India.—With these explana- 
tions, some features of those writings which are at 
first sight very perplexing become comparatively 
intelligible. Thus, they are chiefly called law-books 
because they contain rules of conduct stated with 
the utmost precision. But what happens to a man if 
he disobeys the rule? This is the principal ques- 
tion to the modern jurist. What is the punish- 
ment, or, as the technical phrase is, the Sanction ? 
Understood in the modern sense, it is hardly 
noticed in the oldest of these books. It is in fact 
to be inflicted in another state of existence, and 
therefore, though it may be asserted, no directions 
can be given about it. Thus the place which in a 
modern law-book is taken by the Sanction—that 
is, by the various penal consequences of refusing 
to obey a law—is taken in these writings by 
Penances. You are to punish yourself here, lest a 
worse thing happen to you elsewhere. These 

enances are set forth in the most uncomprom- 
ising language and in apparent good faith. 





In one place, the penitent is told to mutilate 
himself and to walk on in a particular direction 
till he drops dead. In another he is to throw 
himself three times into the fire, or to go into bat- 
tle and expose himself as a target to the enemy. 
For one great crime he is to extend himself on a 
red-hot iron bed, or to enter a hollow iron image, 
and, having lighted a fire on both sides, to burn 
himself to death. For the comparatively venial 
offense of drinking forbidden liquor a Brahman is 
to have boiling spirit poured down his throat. 

Other penances are extraordinary from the 
length and intricacy of the self-inflictions which 
they suppose. The old books hint a doubt here 
and there as to the efficacy of penance ; what good 
can it do, they say, since the evil deed itself re- 
mains? still, they add, the authoritative opinion 
is, that the penance should be performed. ‘‘Man in 
this world,’’ writes Gautama (Buddha) (xix. 2), ‘‘is 
polluted by a vile action, such as sacrificing for men 
unworthy to offer a sacrifice, eating forbidden food, 
speaking what ought not to be spoken, neglect- 
ing what is prescribed, practicing what is forbid- 
den. They (z.e. some Brahman authorities) are in 
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doubt if he shall perform a penance for such a 
deed or if he shall not do it. Some declare that 
he shall not do it, because the deed shall not perish. 
(But) the most excellent opinion is that he shall 
perform a penance.’’ This opinion is then sup- 
ported by copious quotations from the Hindu 
scriptures. The remarkable thing is, that no one 
of these writers seems to feel, what would be our 
doubt, whether anybody could be got to perform 
the severer penances.—‘‘Dissertations on Early 
Law and Custom,” by Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
KC ST GALE LOLS PP Z Ons 

(2) Obedience to Law.—A second instance is 
a case of a very different and much humbler kind. 
A few years ago the ‘‘taxes on knowledge” were 
in full swing, in spite of remonstrances from many 
of the brightest spirits of that day, who had long 
seen the utter stupidity of putting a tax, for in- 
stance, upon newspapers. The thing became too 
foolish for endurance. The ruling classes, or 
persons, were stubborn, and the process of reform 
had, by strong hands, to be pushed home. A part 
of that process, and a most efficacious part of it, 
too, was the publication of unstamped newspapers 
by keen men who saw clearly enough that the 
public good required defiance of an absurd and 
injurious law. ; 

Their defiance took the enlightening form of an 
object-lesson, and the object-lesson took the ap- 
propriate forn of the publication of the Foor 
Man’s Guardian—not as the law directed. Its 
editor and _ proprietor, Henry Hetherington, 
endured twelve months’ imprisonment for neglect- 
ing to provide his newspapers with a stamp; but 
those twelve months of suffering did more for the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge than any twelve 
years of argument. A few such cases killed the 
taxes on knowledge, just as similar cases killed 
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church rates, and just as the repeated revolt and 
imprisonment of such men as John Dillon and 
William O’Brien killed ‘‘coercion.”’ 

Our third case takes us in quite another direc- 
tion. What shall we say of the good, law-abiding, 
peaceful Quakers in America, who a few years 
ago not only winked at breaking the law, but 
created an intricate ‘‘underground railway ”’ for 
securing the escape of fugitive slaves? thereby: 
defying the law and depriving lawful owners of 
valuable property ! 

This is but a hurried gleaning in a vast and 
fruitful field, but it will probably satisfy most 
reasonable people that in this world we have 
something to do besides repeating platitudes about 
“law and order.”’ Again and again the history of 
mankind drives home the conclusion that when 
the public conscience and public sense are against 
the law, the rebel ceases and the reformer begins, 
the fanatic becomes the patriot, the traitor may 
even become the saint. 

Here, of course, we shall be confronted with the 
objection that when the public conscience and 
public sense are against the law, the law can now 
be voted down. Precisely; and we are abundantly 
willing to admit that, as the government of a 
country comes to be’ really based on the will and 
vote of the nation at large, both the need and the 
right of resistance will be modified, or will cease. 
But society is not within measurable distance of 
being able to do without its forerunners and its 
idealists, its radicals and its rebels ; and these, we 
may be sure, Nature will never cease to provide— 
at first, the sorrowful souls, haunted by divine dis- 
contents; then the dreamers of strange dreams; 
and then the leaders of mankind.—/John Page 
Hopps in ‘‘The Westminster Review,’ April, 
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16. ENFORCEMENT OF SANITARY LAWS, AND LAWS TO PROMOTE 
INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


The health of the people, like education, is a great and positive good to be at- 
tained by the codperative efforts of the State. The same will and purpose and 
motives which result in the passing of good sanitary laws avail also in their enforce- 
ment. In a democratic State the people make and enforce laws for the preservation 
of health, because they prefer to be alive rather than dead ; to be in health rather 
than sick. In a progressive modern State there are many and diverse laws which 
have to do with sanitation. Some are readily observed, enforce themselves, as it 
were; others are enforced with greater difficulty. In respect to some sanitary laws 
it would be an easy matter for Mr. Huxley to make out a striking resemblance be- 
tween human laws and the laws of nature, as he defined them. He said, the law 
of nature is simply a way of asserting what invariably happens under given condi- 
tions. In this sense it-is.a law of nature that the small-pox, left to itself, destroysa 
large proportion of the human family in ways most disagreeable. The penalty of 
neglect or disobedience is death, and the Jaw is self-acting. The State comes for- 
ward and specifies certain simple methods whereby death from small-pox may be 
avoided. Ina well trained democracy this is all that is necessary. The people 
freely and gladly do the things required. Only in the case of the untrained, the 
superstitious, or the prejudiced, are coercive processes required for enforcement. 
There is little need for the State to affix special pains and penalties for the enforce- 
ment of law to prevent the spread of small-pox. I once knew of a case where a 
man exercised criminal carelessness in this matter, and the ultimate sanction of the 
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violated law was nothing but the disapproval of the bulk of the community. This 
was expressed in no special or unusual way, yet it was so effective as to induce im- 
mediate self-banishment. 

There has been a national debate in England upon the subject of compulsory 
vaccination of infants, following a deadly small-pox epidemic at Gloucester in 1895. 
The proofs are overwhelming that vaccination is an effective protection against 
small-pox, yet in the face of these proofs Parliament last year made the laws for 
compulsory vaccination less stringent than they were before the Gloucester epidemic. 
One object of this change was to secure more nearly universal infant vaccination. It 
was the opinion of many of those voting for the law that this end would be better 
attained by introducing a larger element of volition in its execution. (1) In Lon- 
don, under present experience, about one infant in four millions dies from small- 
pox, and there is strong evidence that about one in fourteen thousand dies from the 
effects of vaccination. Of course, without vaccination and other effective checks it 
is believed that a large proportion of the people would die with the disease. Large 
sections of the English people defy the pains and penalties of the compulsory vac- 
cination law. (2) It is believed that they will not so effectively resist the persua- 
sions of a law not compulsory, but supported by a strong and alert public opinion. 
M. G. Fawcett closes an article on this subject in 7he Contemporary Review, for 
March, 1899, thus: ‘‘ Let me repeat that all this does not destroy the case for vacci- 
nation, but it does destroy the case for compulsory infant vaccination. The demand 
for vaccination in the presence of an epidemic is so great that it needs no law to 
enforce it: the resistance to compulsory vaccination when there is no epidemic is so 
strong and has so greatly increased in strength with increasing knowledge of the 
subject that compulsory legislation becomes a dead letter and brings the law into 
disrepute and contempt.’’ ‘This illustrates an important principle and method of 
the growth of law in ademocracy. In the first place the law is itself the result of 
an effort to discover right rules of conduct. ‘Time was when the only available way 
of escaping destruction to life was universal compulsory vaccination. With such 
an alternative it seemed a small matter to sacrifice one infant in ten thousand to 
save the life of one-tenth of the population. But any law rigidly enforced works 
more or less injustice. With more perfect knowledge it is discovered that vaccina- 
tion is not the only method of effective resistance to small-pox. It is discovered 
also that dangers from vaccination are greater in some families or in some cases than 
in others. ‘The question, then, is fairly raised whether the State is justified in a 
rigid, inflexible enforcement of the rule for vaccination. It may quite conceivably 
happen that vaccination would not be permitted in certain exceptional cases where 
the patient is peculiarly liable to suffer injury. Every increase in knowledge 
makes a demand for a modification of the law. Ideal justice is approached when 
the people have become so trained that without any compulsion they will regulate 
their conduct in accord with the most perfect rules known at the time. Sanitary 
rules are enforced by an enlightened public opinion. Without such support effective 
sanitation is impossible. 

Laws to promote education and health, and moral and physical well-being fill a 
larger and larger place in the modern democratic State. The other growing 
department of law pertains to industrial codperation. This is not new. Ata time 
when the States were first building, the people were bound together by common 
ownership of land and by guilds and industrial corporations in towns and cities. 
Their laws were rules of their own adopting. The State did not inflict upon them 
pains and penalties, but rendered timely assistance in securing the willing observ- 
ance of their own rules. ‘This method of State-building was arrested by the growth 
of despotic governments. The democratic State reverts to the ancient methods 
under new conditions. Like the free city of the middle ages, the modern demo- 
cratic city is a business corporation. The citizen drinks the city water. Hereads a 
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book from the city library by a light furnished by the city. _ He rides upon a street- 
car owned andrun by the city. Hewashes his clothes in a city laundry and cleanses 
his skin at the city bath. These are all the creations of law, yet to enforce such laws 
makes but a slight demand upon jailer or hangman. Such laws are enforced by the 
free will of the people who make them, ‘The city government is made strong and 
pure and just through these many industrialties. In like manner the State at large is 
strengthened through the postal system and through the public telegraph, and there 
is good reason to believe that a public railway system administered by the demo- 
cratic State will have a like result, purifying the politics of the State and render- 
ing the government stronger and more just. The enforcement of all such laws 
makes little demand for special sanctions. At every step the law results from a dis- 
covery ofa better way, a higher good. Such a lawis enforced as a matter of course, 
by common consent, by public opinion, by the approval or the disapproval of the 


bulk of the community. 





16. ENFORCEMENT OF — SANITARY * 
LAWS, AND LAWS TO PROMOTE 
INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


(1) The Vaccination Act of 1898.—I am aware 
that I have only touched the fringe of a most in- 
teresting subject. The view of the Commissioners 
and of the majority of the speakers who sup- 
ported the action of the government in both 
houses of Parliament was that there would be 
more vaccination if there were less compulsion, 
and that every time a father who conscientiously 
objected to the vaccination of his children was 
imprisoned, bullied by the magistrates, or fined, a 
new group of persons became interested in the 
subject and joined the ranks of those who ceased 
to make an Athanasian creed of the value of 
vaccination. 

I think there is much to show that they were 
right in their anticipations. Mr. Chaplin said, in 
reply to a question in the House of Commons on 
February 9, that two hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand children had been exempted from vac- 
cination under the new act; but before that act 
came into operation the estimated number who 
were withheld from vaccination in the same year 
was three hundred and seventy thousand; that at 
the moment he was speaking the vaccination 
trade was very brisk, and the demands for the 
glycerinated calf-lymph strained the resources of 
the department to keep pace with them. 

There is, however, one way in which the admin- 
istration of the law has been out of harmony with 
the good sense of the Commissioners, the depart- 
ment, and the House of Commons. All of these 
have shown a praiseworthy desire not to make 
martyrs of the parents who object to the vaccina- 
tion of their children; but their excellent inten- 
tions have been to a certain extent thwarted by 
the magistrates who have had to administer the 
new act. 

Many of these have not thought it inconsistent 
with the dignity of their position as representing 
the just administration of the law, to grin and jibe 
at the parents who come before them to ask for 
the exemption certificate which the law authorizes 
them to demand. I am not an anti-vaccinator; 
that is, I believe that vaccination generally gives 
protection long enough, at any rate, to carry one 
safely through an epidemic; but I have been 
nearer to being an anti-vaccinator than I ever was 
before, since I haveseen that the cause of vaccina- 





tion appears to require magistrates, in the course 
of the discharge of their duties, to insult and en- 
deavor to perplex the poor and ignorant who 
appear before them to claim exemption.—J/1llicent 
Grant Fawcett, in “Contemporary Review,” 
March, 1899. 

(2) Compulsory Vaccination.—Socrates has 
said: “Do you think that a State can exist and 
not be overthrown, in which the decisions of law 
are of no force, and are disregarded and set at 
naught by private individuals?”’ 

Now, before the law was altered we had a con- 
dition of things that was worse than this; we had 
a large number of publicly elected bodies, deliber- 
ately chosen with the express mandate that they 
were to disregard and set at naught the law of the 
land. 

After either thirty-two or forty-six years of 
“compulsory vaccination,’ certainly one hundred 
and twenty-two, and possibly one hundred and 
fifty, Boards of Guardians were declining to put 
the act into operation, and a very large proportion 
of these were elected on the express ground that 
they had pledged themselves not to put the act 
into operation. 

Every effort had been made by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board to force the Boards of Guardians 
to put the vaccination law into operation. . One 
board, that of Keighley, in Yorkshire, had been 
sent to prison, but all to no avail. They had to 
be let out, and things went on the same as before. | 

That is a sufficiently serious state of things for 
any body of men, responsible for the good gov- 
ernment of the country, to take into consideration. 

What is the remedy proposed by those who 
object to the action of the government? ‘‘Super- 
sede the Guardians and put the business into the 
hands of the central authority,’’ it is said. Iwish 
to be as respectful as possible to those from whom 
I differ, but the proposed remedy is an absurdity. 
From whom does the central authority derive its 
power? Ultimately, of course, from the will, ex- 
pressed at the ,ballot-box, of the mass of the 
electors. 

To take the matter of vaccination from the 
hands of the local authority and place it in those 
of the central authority would not settle the 
dispute; it would merely change the field upon 
which it is fought. Parliamentary elections would 
then turn on compulsory vaccination, to the 
deterioration of the dignity of imperial concerns, 
but not, I fancy, to the disadvantage of those who- 
resist compulsion.—J01d., p. 335. 
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ie ieee Rois NEG OFSDESrOTIC NOTIONS. 


Because force is still used in all democratic States, and because so far as appears 
there will always be some use of force in the execution of the will of the State, 
there is an inveterate tendency to revert to the despotic notion that the State is, 
after all, founded upon force. It requires force to lift the infant to its base of sup- 
plies, and if this force were not habitually and continuously exercised the State 
would soon cease to exist. If this is what is meant by founding the State on force, 
surely there can be no dispute. The State cannot exist unless the physical condi- 
tions are fulfilled by the attainment of live, flesh and blood citizens. So much, 
however, ought to be assumed. ‘The force then exerted in nourishing the infant 
explains nothing which needs explaining. But the sentiment which prompts the 
mother to lift the infant to her breast is a fact of a very different order. The senti- 
ment does explain things which need explanation. The force is a mere mechanical 
adjunct to the sentiment and explains nothing. The sentiment which links 
together mother and child is a primary state-builder of the first importance. The 
State is founded upon family affections. These affections become generalized and 
extended so as to include the kinsfolk, the village, the tribe, the nation, the human 
race, and upon these affections and sentiments the true Stateis founded. A passage 
from Bentham may serve to illustrate the length to which the philosophy of des- 
potism may be carried in its attempt to account for the family.(rz) 

In the family, wherever force is employed to preserve its members from destruc- 
tion, or to discipline its members into a more rational appreciation of family life 
and purpose, force itself becomes a factor in true state-building. But where force 
is employed to establish in the family the relation of sovereign and subject it tends 
directly to destroy the family. Soin the tribe, force that is employed as a disciplinary 
agency in the attainment of a more perfect appreciation of tribal life strengthens the 
tribe. 

Force used to establish or maintain the relation of sovereign and subject tends 
to destroy the tribe. We have seen that both in Asia and in Europe, where the 
laws had drifted into the hands of a despotic sovereign and were imposed upon an 
unwilling people by pains and penalties, the destruction of the State began. The 
French State was already well nigh destroyed when its Grand Monarch could say, 
‘(Tam the State.’? It took thousands of years to build the French State. It was 
brought to ruin by three or, four despots. The French State can live again only 
as reason and conscience are placed above force and fraud. In any society of rational 
beings so soon as its members come to look upon force as an ultimate sanction in 
the enforcement of its rules, that society.is on its way to ruin. 

There is a common belief that at one time a few members of the Masonic Order 
considered themselves justified in inflicting the death penalty upon a member for 
violating the rules of the order. I admit that it is misleading to compare a volun- 
tary society with the State as to the extreme limits of the use of force. The State 
is not limited in this regard as is the mere voluntary society. Butitis not unfair to 
compare the democratic State with a voluntary society as to natural tendencies in 
the methods of enforcing rules. "The Masonic Order does succeed to a remarkable 
degree in securing compliance with its rules by appeal to a common sentiment; 
while a prevailing belief that obedience was forced would result in disintegration; 
just as, in a State, an obedience that is enforced is no obedience at all, but is a mere 
temporary adjustment of conduct to avoid a penalty. Such a motive adds no 
strength to the State. Some modern writers, who seem to be dissatisfied with the 
language of the ancient Hindus when they asserted dogmatically that punish- 
ments governed singing angels in heaven, and who at the same time observe that 
the exercise of force has passed out of sight in the modern democracy, nevertheless 
assert with all the fervor of the ancient Hindu that the force exists in even greater 
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amount than ever, and that it is because there isso much of it that there is no need 
of showing it except upon rare occasions. 

An oft quoted passage of Sir J. F. Stephen vividly expresses this sentiment. 
He compares the Scotland of the fourteenth century with the Scotland of to-day, 
and he dogmatically asserts that there is more force in the Scotland of to-day than 
there was in Scotland when every man lived in constant expectation of killing 
some one or being killed. Hesays: ‘‘’The force which goes to govern the Scotland 
of these days is to the force employed for the same purpose in the fourteenth 
century, what the force of a line of battleships is to the force of an individual prize- 
fighter. * * * Force not only reigns, but in most matters it reigns without 
dispute.’’(2) Now is it true that force reigns in Scotland? I had supposed that 
during the last five hundred years morality, and conscience, and public opinion, 
and religion had been gradually substituted for force. Stephen, I know, calls this 
notion false, ‘‘not to say childish,’’ yet I must still hold to the notion that the 
Scotch banking system, which is the admiration of the world, has grown out of the 
moral qualities of the people. He who believes that force rules in this system 
ought to be able to explain how force could be exercised without destroying its 
essential characteristics. So in the Scottish school system, how could force be 
exercised without destroying all that is best in the system? And in the police, 
every increase in the exercise of force is a step in the direction of barbarism. 

But the eminent jurist asserts that force reign. even though it is not exercised. 
This is pure dogmatism. Another may say that force does not reign. But really 
this a question to be settled by evidence. Take the next normal, unspoiled Scots- 
man you meet and ask him whether he isa thief. If he is not, ask him why he is 
not. Ask him if he knows Scotsmen who are thieves. ‘‘ Are thieves always pun- 
ished in Scotland?’ ‘‘No; it is considered such a disgrace to be a thief that a 
good deal of stealing is allowed to goon without the culprit being even exposed 
to the punishment of publicity.’? ‘‘Why does a Scotsman object to being sent to 
jail?” ‘‘Itis chiefly on account of the disgrace of the thing. He loses the good 
opinion of his fellows.’’ Scottish laws forbid the ordinary fist fight. Yet an occa- 
sional fight occurs, and no one is punished. The practice, however, gradually 
disappears, because it becomes offensive to public taste. It is simply not true, as 
any one may learn who will look deep enough into the subject, that the Scottish 
people lead an orderly and decent life because there is an unlimited quantity of 
brute force ready to be turned loose upon them. No such force exists. If the 
people could be induced to actually believe that they were governed by force, they 
would rapidly return to barbarism. 
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NOTIONS. 


(1) Principles of Morals and Legislation.— 
Two persons, who by any means stand engaged 
to live together, can never live together long, but 
one of them will choose that some act or other 
should be done which the other will choose should 
not be done. When this is the case, how is the 
competition to be decided? Laying aside gener- 
osity and good breeding, which are the tardy and 
uncertain fruits of long-established laws, it is evi- 
dent that there can be no certain means of decid- 
ing it but by physical power, which, indeed, is 
the very means by which family as well as other 
competitions must have been decided, long before 
any such office as that of legislator had existence. 
This, then, being the order of things which the 
legislator finds established by nature, how should 
he do better than to acquiesce init? * * * As 
between parent and child, the necessity there is of 


a power on the part of the parent, for the preser- 
vation of the child supersedes all further reason- 
ing. As between man and wife, that necessity 
does not subsist. The only reason that applies to 
this case is the necessity of putting an end to 
competition. The man would have the meat 
roasted, the woman boiled. Shall they both fast 
till the judge comes in to dress it for them? The 
woman would have the child dressed in green; 
the man, in blue; shall the child be naked tillthe 
judgecomesintoclotheit? This affords a reason for 
giving a power to one or other of the parties, but 
it affords room for giving power to one rather than 
the other. How, then, shall the legislator deter- 
mine? * * * JTLooking around him, he finds 
almost everywhere the male the stronger of the 
two; and, therefore, possessing already, by purely 
physical means, that power which he is thinking 
of bestowing on one of them by means of law.— 
Bentham, ‘‘Principles of Morals and Legislation,” 
p. 259. 
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(Norr.—This passage from Bentham well illus- 
trates the extent to which the philosophy of 
despotism may be carried in accounting for the 
family. But it involves a denial of history, be- 
cause in primitive society the woman is often the 
head of the family, and there can be no rational 
claim that the woman ever ruled by brute force. 
Not until slavery and despotism have been thor- 
oughly developed has there been legal recognition 
of the man as the despotic ruler of the family. 
It involves a denial of reason andcommon observa- 
tion, because with all the refinements of the phi- 
losophy of the war-club no way has been devised 
for settling the burning question asto how to cook 
the family meat by a sheer act of force, without 
violating the law or destroying the family. ] 

(2) Force.—The first impression on comparing 
this spirited picture with the Scotland which we 
all know—the Scotiand of quiet industry, farm- 
ing, commerce, and amusement—is that the four- 
teenth century was entirely subject to the law of 
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Look a little deeper and this impression is as 
false, not to say as childish, as the supposition 
that a clumsy row boat, manned by a quarrelsome 
crew, whocan neither keep time with their oars 
nor resist the temptation to fight among them- 
selves, displays force, and that an ocean steamer 
which will carry a townful of people to the end of 
the earth at the rate of three hundred miles a day 
so smoothly that during the greater part of the 
time they are unconscious of any motion or effort 
whatever, displays none. 

The force which governs the Scotland of these 
days is to the force employed for the same purpose 
in the fourteenth century, what the force of a line- 
of-battle ship is to the force of an individual 
prize-fighter. 

The reason why it works so quietly is that no 
one doubts either its existence or its direction, or 
itscrushing superiority to any individual resistance 
which could be offered toit. * * * Force not 
only reigns, but in most matters it reigns without 





force, and that Scotiand in the nineteenth century 


dispute.— Stephen, ‘‘ Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
has ceased to be the theater of force at all. 


ternily,”” p. 227. 


18. ONE LAW AND ONE LAWGIVER. 


It is conceded that an infant must be dealt with on the basis of force. So far as 
the infant is wholly without reason the rule of force is complete, yet such an one is 
wholly without law. ‘The infant is dealt with under a régime of external guidance 
and direction until the age of mature judgment is reached. In most States this age 
is artificially fixed at twenty-one ; at which time, in a democratic State, there is an 
assumption of the responsibilities of the guiding and directing body politic. It is 
conceded also that an insane man is dealt with on the basis of force. If he is wholly 
void of reason, force alone prevails ; but such an one is not under law. As reason is 
restored the recognition of law and orderly conduct takes the place of force. Again, 
in dealing with the defective, the unsocial and the lawless, force is employed. If 
one is altogether lawless he may be wholly subject to force. But, as the term is 
used in a democratic State, the lawless man is not under law; he is under force. 
In all primitive society, in the exercise of all those powers which make for the 
building of the State, there is just one thing to be done with the lawless man. 
That is, he is to be destroyed, and destruction is a confession of the failure of the 
law. When the Hebrew father found that his son was wholly lawless, he had not: 
the liberty of the Roman father to destroy his child. Custom and the law of the 
land required that he call upon his neighbors, and that they together destroy the 
lawless son. Such an act wasa public confession of a failure of the law of the 
family. Only those are perfectly subject to the law of the family who are lovers of 
fit and orderly conduct, and these have no fear of being destroyed for lawlessness. 
It has taken the world a long time to learn that fear of punishment does not tend to 
make lawful members of society. For thousands of years the belief prevailed that 
the rod on the child’s back made it easier for the child to remember dates. We 
now understand that our ancestors retained intellectual powers in spite of the rod, 
not because of it. We may still retain the rod as a minor disciplinary: agency, but 
we are no longer under the delusion that corporal punishment in itself has a tend- 
ency to clarify the intellect. 

In the primitive State a familiar form of the death penalty was banishment. 
Instead of actually taking the life of the culprit, the State declared him an outlaw. 
Nothing could more vividly portray the idea of law upon which all States were 
founded. ‘Those only were subject to the law who freely and of their own motion 
obeyed the law. When the State banished a meniber it was an artificial, or a pub- 
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lic, recognition of an already accomplished fact. "The member had ceased to be 
subject to the law, and the State withdrew fellowship. This notion of law has 
everywhere prevailed until the advent of despotic government. The despotic notion 
of law has tended everywhere to reduce the masses of the people to the condition of 
chattel slaves or to mere helpless victims of hunger and brute force. 7 
The democratic notion of law is well illustrated by international law. From 

the despotic standpoint this is not law at all; it lacks the sharp distinction between 
sovereign and subject which the despotic State assumes. (1) International law is an 
application of those principles of conduct which in all lands have tended to preserve 
and develop the democratic State. There has always been international conduct of 
some sort. As states have grown into self-consciousness some international conduct 
has been recognized as fit and orderly and other conduct as unfit and. disorderly. 
With the growth of that moral sense which has created the modern State there has. 
arisen a strong disposition to approve the fit, and to disapprove the unfit in inter- 
national conduct. Under this sanction a large body of rules has come to be univer- 
sally observed by many of the leading States. The particular States observing 
these rules are within the pale of international law; the others are in the position 
of outlaws. (2) International law prevails only among those nations freely observ- 
ing the law. Other States are dealt with upon a different basis. Among the States. 
subject to international law there arise disputes as to the application of the law. In 
such a case the States follow the old and the beaten track. ‘They try to argue it 
out, or they appeal to witnesses, or, after the manner of the primitive Roman court, 
they resort to the friendly and impartial neighbor. That is, they constitute a court 
of arbitration. Or they may resort to the barbarous practice of trial by battle. 
Just as in the democratic State, the ultimate sanction in international law is the 
approval or disapproval of the bulk of the members of the society of nations. Law 
among the nations is imperilled just as is law within the State by the growth of 
despotic notions of government. A government of a particular State which is 
engaged in the process of substituting force for law in the State will naturally tend 
to play the tyrant among the nations. For all the relations of life there is one 
fundamental principle of right conduct. It is the same in the family, the village, 
the tribe, the State, the human race. ‘There is one law and one ultimate sanction 
of law. The law has received the name of Love, and the ultimate sanction is the 
unspoiled and unperverted conscience. In an imperfect world the law is known 
only in part. Progress is attained through the discovery and application of the 
principles of the law. The word love, or any word which may be chosen to desig- 
nate and summarize ultimate moral law, is a word which cannot be defined. It. 
cannot be defined except in a negative way, because it stands for that which is con- 
fessedly unattained. The law will be known when the righteous State has been 
attained. It cannot be known before. It is the conscious striving for an unrealized 
moral order which differentiates the moral being. ‘he belief in a power that 
_works for righteousness is the essence of all religion. Among the latest words of 
Herbert Spencer is the statement that the conception to which the expositor of the 
universe tends ‘‘is much less to that of a universe of dead matter than that of a 
universe everywhere alive.’’ He further states that ‘‘the necessity we are under: 
to think of the external energy in the terms of internal energy, gives rather a 
spiritualistic than a materialistic aspect to the universe.’’ If we conceive of the 
universe as alive and as spirit, then all law is moral, and what we call force in 
external phenomena is a subordinate moral agency. Lawlessness results from the 
attempt to substitute the appearance for the higher reality. The universe and the 
master organism called the State each appear to rest on force. Vet such a belief 
involves relentless war as cruel as the grave. ‘There is universal moral order when 
all things are seen to work together for the highest moral ends. There can be no. 
fair trial of democracy until there arises a universal belief in democracy. There 
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can be no belief in democracy by a people who retain the despotic notion of sover- 
eignty and the despotic notion that force is the ultimate sanction of law. Men 
cannot be forced to believe in democracy. One of the most insidious enemies to 
democracy is the notion that the teaching of despotism is dangerous. ‘The demo- 
crat must freely consent to the teaching of all despotic doctrines which are honestly 
held. But he is only half a democrat who is willing to tolerate the teaching of 
opposing beliefs. The real democrat is more than a mere tolerationist. He insists 
positively upon the free and unforced expression of opinions and beliefs. Democ- 
racy assumes that political wisdom is attained by the unforced exercise of reason 
and conscience. Every act of repression tends to vitiate the result. So long as 
men believe in despotic government, the democrat must permit the doctrines of 
despotism to be freely taught and fairly stated. Freedom of teaching in a democracy 
is not a thing to be tolerated ; it is to be positively and aggressively insisted upon. 





18. ONE LAW AND ONE LAWGIVER. 


(1) International Law.—International law con- 
sists in certain rules of conduct which modern 
civilized states regard as binding on them in their 
relations with one another with a force comparable 
in nature and degree to that binding the consci- 
entious person to obey the laws of his country, 
and which they also regard as being enforceable 
by appropriate means in case of infringement. 

Two principal views may be held as to the na- 
ture and origin of those rules. They may be con- 
sidered to be an imperfect attempt to give effect to 
an absolute right which is assumed to exist and 
to be capable of being discovered; or they may be 
looked upon simply as a reflection of the moral 
development and the external life of the particu- 
lar nations which are governed by them. Accord- 
ing to the former view, a distinction is to be drawn 
between international and international positive 
law; the one being the logical application of the 
principles of right to international relations, and 
furnishing the rules by which states ought to be 
guided; the other consisting in the concrete rules 
actually in use, and possessing authority so far 
only as they are not in disagreement with inter- 
national right. According to the latter view, the 
existing rules are the sole standard of conduct in 
law in present authority; and changes and im- 
provements in those rules can only be effected 
through the same means by which they were orig- 
inally formed, namely, by growth in harmony 
with changes in the sentiments and external con- 
ditions of the body of the states. As between 
these two views in their crude form the majority 
of writers appear to hold to the former, but a con- 
siderable number, while thinking that positive 
international law derives its force from absolute 
right, practically refer to positive law as the only 
evidence of what is right; so that international 
usage and the facts of the modern state life return 
by a bye-road to the position which they occupy 
in the second view, and from which they appear at 
first-sight to Have been expelled....*... . ‘The 
difference of opinion thus shown is no doubt not 
greater than that which exists as to the principles 
by which the internal life of a state ought to be 
regulated, and as to their origin’ and sanction of 
the principles.—‘‘A Treatise on International 
Law,” by William Edward Hall, M.A., pp. 1, 2. 

(2) Actual Positive International Law.— 
Coming with narrower limits, we define inter- 
national law to be the aggregate of the rules 
which Christian States acknowledge as obligatory 








in their relations to each other, and toeach other’s 
subjects. The rules also upon which they unite as 
in treaties to impose on their subjects, respectively, 
for the treatment of one another, are included 


here, as being in the end rules of action for the 


States themselves. Here notice: 

1. That as Christian States are now controllers. 
of opinion among men, their views of law have 
begun to spread beyond the bounds of Christen- 
dom, as into Turkey, China and Japan. 

2. The definition cannot justly be widened to. 
include the law which governs Christian States in 
their intercourse with savage or half-civilized 
tribes; or even with nations on a higher level, 
but lying outside of their forms of civilization. 
In general, towards such nations, they have acted 
on the principle that there is no common bond of 
obligation between them and the other parties, 
observing only so much of international law as 
suited their policy or sense of right at the time. 
Especially towards savage tribes they have often 
acted with flagrant selfishness, as if they feared no. 
retribution from a weaker party, or were beyond 
the reach of public opinion. (Comp. $143 and 

223). 

: 3. The rules of action agreed upon by two or 
more Christian States, but not by all, or the most 
of them, form no part of international law; 
although they often illustrate it, and often pave 
the way for the admission of new modifications. 
of it. 

4. Nations, it is conceded by all, have obliga- 
tions towards foreigners who are not constituent 
parts of any nation, or, at least, of any nation by 
which the law of nationsis acknowledged. The 
consideration of the rights or moral claims of such 
persons belongs to international law, not as the 
system of rules observed between nations, but as. 
involving obligations which all nations, or all 
Christian nations, acknowledge. 

The way in which positive international law 
becomes such shows that it must be progressive 
and somewhat uncertain. Right, as Heffter re- 
marks, is either guaranteed, under the protection 
and force of a competent power (as we see it in the 
state), or free, that is, the individual power or 
person must protect and preserve it for himself. 
The law of nations is of thislatter kind. First of 
all, the single state sets up for itself its views of 
right against other states. If it gives up its isola- 
tion, it freely forms an intercourse with other 
states, a common right or law, from which now it 
can no longer set itself free.—‘‘ /nternatioual : 
Law,” by Theodore Woolsey, pp. 3-5. 
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1S. IN Pai DESPOTISM. — Force is the Ultimate Sanction. Development of Law Precedes 
espotism. 

14. VARIOUS MEANINGS OF LAW.—Two Contradictory Meanings Coexist. 

15. LEGAL SANCTIONS IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE.—Laws are Obeyed from the same Motives 
which lead to their Adoption. 

16. ENFORCEMENT OF SANITARY LAWS AND INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. —The Laws 
are Enforced by so Changing them that they Express the Prevailing Will of the Community. 
Failing in this, they are Disobeyed. 

17. THE PERSISTENCE OF DESPOTIC NATIONS.—Because Force may be Employed is no Evi- 
dence that it Explains the State. 

18. ONE LAW, ONE LAW-GIVER.—Law is one in Family, Tribe, State, among the Nations, for 
the Race and for the Universe. 


QUESTIONS, 


IS. Whatts law ina despotism? Can rewards be reckoned among the sanctions of law in a des- 
potism? How does law in a State resemble a law of nature? In the origin of law in Europe and Asia 
were there specific sanctions? How were pun- 
tshments brought in? How was obedience 
secured before punishments were introduced. 

14. What are three meanings of the word 
law in English history? Is it possible to read 
history correctly and at the same time attach an 
unvarying meaning to terms in common use? 
Why did the English people cherish their early 
laws? What are the two prevailing contradic- 
tory notions of law? 

15. What is the ultimate sanction of law 
in a democracy? In a democracy, may rewards 
be accepted as asanction of law? How are the 
school laws enforced? Are there features of the 
school law which call for the application of force? 

Why, then, does not the whole law rest on force? 
Why must force prevail in a despotism in mat- 
ters of education? 

16. How are laws for the prevention of 
small-pox enforced? Why did the English peo- 
ple refuse to obey the law for the enforcement of 
infant vaccination? Why is the law more gen- 
erally observed when made less compulsory? Can 
there be effective sanitation without enlightened 
public opinion? How are the laws for supplying 
the industrial needs of a city enforced? 

17. Js the family founded on force or on 
affection? Does the true state involve a wholly 
new principle? What ts the function of force 
in the family and in the State? How was the 
French State destroyed? How does the State 

The Rowan Perea differ from a voluntary society in the use of 
force? Ts there as much force in the government 
of Scotland to-day as there was five centuries ago? Can men be governed bya force thal is not exercised? 

18. Solong as the infant is wholly under force, 1s he at the same time under law? Tf the insane 
man is wholly subject to force, is he at the same time subject to the law? Is the man who ts wholly law- 
less at the same time subject to the law? What did the primitive state do with the lawless? What does 
the term outlaw mean? What is international law? Ts it law in the despotic sense? Is it law in the 
democratic sense? What are the sanctions of internationallaw? Can there be two principles of right con- 
duct? What name ts given to the one principle of right conduct? Can ultimate law be understood in an 
imperfect state? Is it force or is it moral being that rules the universe? Can a belief in democracy be 
promoted by repression? 




















































































































SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


1. Sanctions of law as taught by Austin. 
2. Law without formal sanctions as described in Maine's ‘Ancient Law” and his work on ‘‘Early 
Law and Custom.” 
8. °*7. H. Green's ‘Ethics’ on ‘Will, not Force,” as the basis of government. 
4. Study the ordinary methods tn the execution of school laws. 
5. The growing field of state and municipal industrial cooperation. 
6. Law as seen from the standpoint of international law. = 
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SOCIAL SELECTION AND CONTROL, 


BY 


H. H. POWERS, Ph.D., Late Professor of Economics and Sociology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Cal. 


19. NATURAL AND SOCIAL SELECTION. 


"eq have had occasion many times to refer to the process of natural selection, 
I) by which, in a perfectly automatic way, the vigor of a race is maintained 
and increased. The antelope that is less fleet or wary iscaught. The 
eagle that is less keen of vision misses its prey and its nestlings starve, 
and so with the fox that lacks the needful cunning, the lion that is 
deficient in strength or stealth, etc. They all perish 2 virtue of their defects and 
tend to make defects impossible. 

The action of natural selection among primitive men is easy to trace. Nature’s 
crude agents are wofully active, and famine, disease and violence are always dogging 
the savage’s footsteps. But it is apparent at once that a large part of the effort of 
society is to change this condition of things and protect man from these dread ene- 
mies. Famine, for one thing, is prevented by all possible means, and in all more 
advanced societies it has disappeared, at least in its conspicuous forms. Violence is 
repressed with all sternness and is regarded as a public disgrace. Disease is still 
familiar, but every year marks progress in our mastery of this great destroyer. We 
do not yet know the limits of our power, (1) but it is perfectly plain that society is 
committed to the most uncompromising war with these agents of natural selection. 
This raises some interesting questions. Is natural selection baneful or can it be 
dispensed with? Or has society some other and better way of effecting the same 
result ? 

With regard to the first question we can answer unhesitatingly, no. Few things 
are better established than the fact that heredity is incapable of maintaining the 
quality of any stock that it is charged to perpetuate, much less of improving: it, 
without this constant sorting. (2) This is illustrated in all our domestication of ani- 
mals, where the sorting is carried much farther. Any breeder of cattle would laugh » 
at the idea of improving a stock without constant selection, and experiment has 
more than once shown that when such selection is remitted the improvement pre- 


viously gained is lost. We are forced to conclude that society opposes natural selec- 
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tion only because a better method is required; one more consistent with the purpose 
and life of society. 

There are two reasons why natural selection could not be tolerated in a society 
like ours. ‘The first is that it prevents the development of the social instincts. So- 
ciety requires that men should stand by one another in all dangers and difficulties. 
They must not only refrain from killing one another, but they must have a horro 
of seeing one another killed, which shall prompt them to those instant efforts which 
are necessary for mutual protection. Men cannot have these instincts if they are 
continually hardened by the sight of men starving or dying from violence., Men 
may thoroughly deserve to be starved or killed, but it hardens us to see or even 
imagine its being done. So we bend all our energies to prevent these hardening 
experiences. The selecting must be done in some less hardening way. 

The second reason is that the old methods did not take account of social condi- 
tions and did not select social material. It is not the strongest man in a fight, or 
the man who can wait longest between meals, that was best worth preserving ina state 
where fighting and fasting were more and more rare in their occurrence. ‘The can- 
didates for the great examination must be subjected to other and very different tests. 

Still it must not be supposed that natural selection is or ever can be entirely 
eliminated. Disease is not and can not be stamped out, though its ravages may be 
made less awful. New diseases, like the grippe, appear from time to time to carry 
off those who have:weak lungs or abnormal nerves or other defect. Vice, the indul- 
gence of appetites of a nature or ina degree not compatible with social conditions, 
still destroys those who lack needful self-control. The quarrelsome still run the 
risk of perishing by the violence which they provoke. Even famine, which we 
would fain believe banished, still destroys multitudes by secret and indirect meth-. 
ods, (3) while in countries which have made long strides toward modern civilization, 
it still stalks openly abroad from time to time as of old. 

There is little reason to hope that these agencies can ever be wholly dispensed 
with. Vast ameliorations can be efrected and those forms of suffering and death 
avoided which are most repugnant to the moral sense. The balance between life 
and death can be greatly altered in favor of the former so that there shall be less. 
dying and more living in the world than now; (4) but it is death itself in fact that 
must effect this amelioration. There must always be natural selection because 
there must always be death, and death is never quite undiscriminating in its choice. 
It is for us to increase the accuracy of these discriminations and the painlessness of 
the inevitable event. 





19. NATURAL AND SOCIAL SELEC- 
TION. 


(1) Fancies Concerning the Elimination of 
Death.—We at least know them better than we 
once did, however. The eighteenth century, in 
which men became so intoxicated with the idea of 
progress, produced many extravagancies in this 
line. ‘Thus Condorset, a brilliant Frenchman,who 
fell a victim to the fury ofthe French Revolution, 
and William Godwin, an opponent of Malthus, 
each came to the conclusion that in view of our 
great progress in medicine, sanitary science, etc., 
therace was doubtiess destined to become immortal, 
death being altogether eliminated. Along with this 
would necessarily come the elimination of sexual 
instincts, the birth of children would cease and 
family life and organization would cease to have 
any significance. This is an illustration of the 
danger of carrying things to their logical ex- 
treme. 

(2) Race Improvement.—There is a great deal 
of dispute in scientific circles as to the importance 





of selection in race improvement. The case is 
thus admirably summarized by Warner: 

‘The question of heredity is at bottom a bio- 
logical question ; and it is decidedly annoying 
that, just when we most desire certainty, biolo- 
gists should be able to supply us with little but 
controverted speculations. After many books 
have been written to explain how acquired char- 
acteristics are transmitted from parent to off- 
spring, Professor Weissmann steps out of his 
laboratory to deny that we have any proof that 
they are so transmitted.”—American Charities, 
pp. 119-121. 

(3) Indirect Famine.—Open famine is secretly 
known in a country like our own, but indirect 
famine is still very common. Improper food for 
the sick, or for children among the poor, or acci- 
dents connected with the struggle for food under 
unfavorable condition are only famine in disguise 
and are still very common. - 

(4) Increased Longevity.—That is, the average 
length of human life, can be and is being increased, 
as is proved by mortality statistics. 
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Before considering the modifications which society effects in natural selection 
we must notice another and parallel selection which modifies that which we have 
just considered. It can but impress us as unfortunate that beings should come 
into existence which are unfit to survive and are seemingly born only to suffer and 
die. Better far that such were never born. While nature certainly tolerates much 
that we can not contemplate without pain, she seems on the whole to share this 
view, for there is abundant proof that many influences tend to prevent the birth of 
the unfit. This anticipatory selection is éffected mostly through the choice of the 
sexes in pairing or marriage and is therefore called sexual selection. 

This expression of preference which is so familiar to us in the human species is 
very general in nature. In general the things that are attractive to individuals of 
either sex in those belonging to the other are characteristics closely connected with 
natural efficiency and the effective performance of natural functions. In the long 
run this must be so, because, as we have seen, no other kind of preferences can long 
persist. 

The individuals which are unattractive to those of the other sex are therefore 
individuals whose offspring would be most likely to be unsatisfactory and to fail to 
stand the test. So when these individuals fail to find mates, they fail to produce 
offspring, and so much suffering and death is avoided. ,The individuals which thus 
express their preferences are of course quite unconscious of all this. They do not 
choose each other because they do not like each other, and never think of connect- 
ing their dislike with the quality of their offspring. (1) But the characteristics on 
which they fix their attention are invariably characteristics which have some 
importance in the struggle of life (2) which is all that is necessary. ‘The rest fol- 
lows as a matter of course. 

It is plain at the outset that this anticipatory selection, though involving some 
hardship in the struggles it provokes and the exclusion which it entails, is far more 
compatible with social instincts than natural selection. In fact, the amelioration 
which society effects in selection is largely only an increased emphasis upon sexual 
selection which proves to be infinitely the more subtle and adaptable agency of the 
two. We have seen how difficult it is to use the repulsive methods of natural selec-_ 
tion, even for the grossest defects. The murderer and traitor can hardly be disposed 
of by summary methods without arousing passions which it is to the interest of 
society to suppress. How much more impossible must it be to eliminate men by 
capital punishment, direct or indirect, simply because they are unsociable or have 
bad manners, defects which after all must be eliminated if society is to become 
efficient and attractive, which is only another form of efficiency. (3) For all these 
minor defects, natural selection, that is, premature death by whatever cause, is so 
excessive a penalty that it is out of the question. We feel that life, that is, exemp- 
tion from natural selection, is the right of every member of society, a right which 
must be guaranteed by society to all but those who default in their most serious 
obligations.(4) But marriage has never been regarded as a right, but as a privilege, a 
privilege, too, which is appropriately made to depend on a great variety of condi- 
tions. Only in the extremest cases to be sure does society go so far as to forbid 
marriage by law because, as we shall see, law is not the most effective means of 
controlling such matters,(5) but it is not difficult to see that marriage is, of all the 
natural arrangements which have been bequeathed to society, the one which society 
has taken most thoroughly and anxiously under its control. ‘This control is effected 
by the pressure of public opinion and by the manipulation of social privileges 
which, according as they are granted or withheld, profoundly affect a person’s hap- 
piness and even his chances of perpetuating his kind.(6) 
mt Sexual selection thus becomes the great agent by which society secures the 
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proper material for its purpose and avoids the worst results of natural selection. 
Every one is aware that in problems of marriage there are two factors easily distin- 
guished and often poorly harmonized, and yet which indicate the double task that is 


laid upon sexual selection. 


but the instinctive response to favorable sex endowments. 
On the other hand are a variety of social considerations, position, family, 


element. 


On the one hand is love which in its simplest form is 


This is the primitive 


industrial or professional competency, etc., which stand for social requirements, and 
which are quite as legitimate, if not so imperious, as the others. 


20. SEXUAL SELECTION. 


(1) Criminal Thoughtlessness.—Indeed it is 
surprising how few persons ever give any thought 
whatever to the question of what the character of 
their offspring will be. Persons whose health or 
other characteristics render it almost certain that 
their offspring will have a painful and hopeless 
existence seldom hesitate to marry if it seems 
likely that marriage will conduce to their comfort 
or pleasure. Still less is any thought given to 
the problem of determining the character of pos- 
terity by judicious combinations of characteris- 
tics. 

The writer remembers but a single case coming 
under his observation in which any thought was 
given to such matters. Perhaps as long as we 
know so little as we do at present about these 
matters, it is just as well to follow a blind instinct 
as it is to follow a most fallible reason. But it can 
hardly be doubted that with the increase of intel- 
ligence our choices can be so modified in such 
cases as to prevent a vast amount of human suffer- 
ing. No other single source promises so much 
when once we know enough to use the opportunity 
thus open to us. 

(2) Physical and Mental Attractions. 
Physical beauty, for instance, is intimately associ- 
ated with vitality, and grace and attractiveness 
with sex development. Another class of attrac- 
tions justly emphasized with the increasing de- 
velopment of society concern the psychic or 
spiritual problems of society. To the contracting 
parties sweetness and unselfishness of disposition 
are merely problems of personal comfort, but they 
are characteristics which are inherited like others 
and which are of the utmost importance in a great 
variety of social situations to which the individual 
must adapt himself. 

3 Humane Methods.—We cannot extinguish 
or in any wise connive at the extinction of human 
life without injury to all the instincts and sensi- 
bilities that render it possible for us to live to- 
gether with our fellows in civilized society. When 
a man fond of hearing himself talk, advocated the 











immediate massacre of all Indians as the best way | 


of solving the Indian problem, he was asked what 
effect he thought such a proceeding would have 
upon the relations of employers and employés, 
and upon the industrial relations of people in 
_general. Even he did not fail to realize that it 
would not pay to be brutal.—‘‘dAmerican Chari- 
ties,’ by Amos G. Warner, Ph.D., pp. 126, 
rT? J 

4) Charity in Human Selection.—If by ‘ na- 
ture’? we mean something apart from man, then 
‘‘natural selection ’’ is not only a harsh but also 
an unduly long and expensive way of improving 
the species. It is efficient, but its next most strik- 
ing characteristic is its enormous wastefulness. A 
hundred different characteristics may be essential 








to the survival of a given organism under given 
conditions, and to fail in one essential is as surely 
fatal as to fail at all. For a defect in any one of 
many even temporary essentials the punishment 
of nature is death. She makes no exception in 
order to save for future usefulness those who are 
unable to cope with local and temporary condi- 
tions, but who may be very “fit” from the stand- 
point of race improvement. 

The method of nonsentient nature for improving 
a species is to make a large number of experi- 
mental variations, and then to exterminate those 
individuals who vary unfavorably.—J/did., p. 





L235. 

(5) Right to Life.—Every one has a right to 
live. We will suppose this granted. But no one 
has a right to bring creatures into life, to be sup- 
ported by other people. Whoever means to stand 
upon the first of these rights must renounce all 
pretension to the last. If a man cannot support | 
even himself unless others help him, those others 
are entitled to say that they do not also undertake 
the support of all the offspring which it is physi- 
cally possible for him to summon into the world. 
Yet there are abundance of writers and public 
speakers, including many of most ostentatious 
pretensions to high feeling, whose views of life 
are so truly brutish, that they see hardship in pre- 
venting paupers from breeding hereditary paupers 
in the very workhouse itself. Posterity will one 
day ask with astonishment, what sort of people 
it could be among whom such preachers could 
find proselytes. 

It is conceivable that the state might guarantee 
employment at ample wages to all who are born. 
But if it does this, it is bound in self-protection, 
and for the sake of every purpose for which 
government exists, to provide that no person shall 
be born without its consent. If the ordinary and 
natural motives to self-restraint are removed, 
others must be substituted. Restrictions on mar- 
riage, at least equivalent to those existing in some 
of the German States, or severe penalties on those 
who have children when unable to support them, 
would then be indispensable. Society may feed 
the necessitous, if it takes their maultiplica- 
tion under its control; or it may leave the last to 
their discretion, if it abandons the first to their 
own care. But it cannot take half of the one 
course, and half of the other. Let it choose that, 
which circumstances or the public sentiment 
render most expedient. But it cannot with im- 
punity take the feeding upon itself, and leave 
the multiplying free. —‘“‘ Principles of Potitical 
Economy,” by John Stuart Mill, p. 252. 

(6) Matrimonial Restriction.—Mill seems to 
have been ignorant of some of the results of re- 
strictions upon marriage in the German States to 
which he refers. An increase of illegitimacy and 
disregard for public opinion is usually clearly dis- 
cernible in such cases. ; 
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By this term we designate all selection of individuals which is effected by social 
agencies. It will be apparent at once that social selection can be only a variety of 
one or the other forms already mentioned. If certain kinds of people are not to be 
tolerated in society they must either not be born, or else they must be made away 
with after they are born. Otherwise they are sure to be there. It is true that 
society often compromises the matter, tolerating the undesirable individual, but 
under unfavorable conditions. This is only a means of disposing of him, however, 
in less conspicuous fashion, either directly or in the person of his posterity. Banish- 
ment is in a way an exception, but when it does not carry with it hardships of an 
exterminating character it has a very narrow scope and at best only shifts the prob- 
lem from one society to another. (1) 

We have seen that the whole trend of social development is opposed to natural 
selection, which, though never eliminated, is forced into the background. But 
society in its turn makes a certain use of nature’s harsh remedy for its own purpose. 
Persons hostile to society are disposed of by social authority, often in ways com- 
pared with which nature’s penalties of starvation and disease must seem gentle and 
humane.(2) We who live in a society in which capital punishment is confined to 
one or two offenses, and is of the rarest occurrence, scarcely realize what an enormous 
role it has played in earlier stages of social development. Not merely hardened 
criminals have been put to death, but all kinds of political offenders, often men of 
quite as good character and lofty purpose as any in society, have been sacrificed in 
throngs in the interest of the established order, and of that harmony which is the 
first condition of society. It is useless to condemn this sacrifice of men who seem 
to us innocent and good. Social order can be established in no other way. When 
men refuse to recognize established authority they must be suppressed unless they 
can assert their superior claim to establish order themselves, a question that can at 
first be settled only by fighting. But this necessity is at last outgrown. Order 
becomes established so that normal individuals no longer think of resisting it. The 
few incorrigibles, though still dealt with harshly, are less feared for their very few- 
ness, and are often tolerated under restrictions that insure their harmlessness. 
Society becomes elastic and able to tolerate and even to utilize many kinds of men 
whom it once found it necessary to destroy. 

All this time, natural selection continues 1n mitigated forms. Men. still 
die from cold, hunger, disease, and vice. A careful investigation, however, will 
reveal new factors in the problem. ‘The hunger and exposure from which men die 
is due to different causes from those formerly in force. Once the man went hungry 
who could not kill game or catch fish. Now hunger is due to failure to please or 
satisfy society. Strength and alertness still count, but only secondarily. The man 
who can please men need never go hungry, even though his arts are trivial and 
useless. But whether we earn our bread by cajolery or by substantial service, the 
test is everywhere the same, adaptation to society. ‘The savage starved if he could 
not adapt himself to nature; that is, to his great non-human environment. The 
modern man perishes pace ‘cannot adapt himself to the human elements in his 
environment. 

This gives society a sohtrbt over natural selection, even in its primitive form, 
which turns it into a kind of social selection. It is rare that society kills men be- 
cause they do not suit its purpose, but to a much larger extent it leaves them ina 
condition where nature will kill them. It thus avoids assuming a conscious 
responsibility which would destroy the social instincts, while still accomplishing its 
purpose. (3) 

Illustrations are numerous. It is well known that criminals are compelled to 
live under conditions that shorten their lives, and the same is true of the vicious 
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and even the incompetent and unsocial. 
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Such persons find few occupations open to 


them, and have upon these few, a precarious hold. ‘They are the first to lose a job 


and the last to find one. 


They succumb to hardships and disease. 


Their lot is 


deplorable, but nature has a strange way of making her bitter doses palatable. 


The most hopeless feature in their situation is that they often like it. 
adapted to any lot, even to slow destruction. 
Were the task one of catching game, many 


lates nature to accomplish her purpose. 


of these persons would be exceptionally proficient. 


Men get 
Thus society unconsciously manipu- 


But the task has slowly changed. 


The old penalties are still used, albeit but sparingly, but the sentence is pronounced 


by a different tribunal, society. 


2b SOCAL SELECTION: a5 


(1) Banishment.—At an earlier date banishment 
or transportation was a favorite means of dispos- 
ing of undesirable social material. England ban- 
ished criminals to America and later to Australia, 
and this went on till these countries got inde- 
pendent enough to have a voice in the matter 
themselves. England stopped transportation long 
ago, but France and Russia still continue it. It is 
now almost universally condemned by criminolo- 
gists and philanthropists of every kind. In any 
case, it must soon cease by the development of the 
waste places of the earth beyond the point where 
they can be used in this way. 


(2) Methods of Capital Punishment.—The 
enumeration of the forty or more methods of 
capital punishment by Mr. Fred W. Wines, in his 
work on crime and its punishment, will suffici- 
ently bear out this statement. The punishment 
of death has been inflicted in various manners 
in different countries and in different periods, 
sometimes with great brutality and torture. In 
England the death penalty was carried out by 
hanging, burning, or the axe; only during a few 
years of Henry VIII.’s reign was boiling to death 
made lawful for poisoning. Burning was the 
punishment for heresy and for petty treason, viz., 
such crimes as the murder of a master by his 
servants, etc. It was thus inflicted on a woman 
for coining in 1788, and not till 1790 was the ordi- 
nary punishment of hanging substituted for it, 
though latterly the burning was mercifully pre- 
ceded by hanging. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for any person brought 
up among our modern ideas to realize the free use 
made of the penalty of hanging in the time of our 
forefathers, down even till a very recent date. 

* * * * * % 





The celebrated Bow Street runner, Townsend, in 
evidence given in 1816, before a Parliamentary 
committee, said that between 1781-87 he had seen 
as many as twelve, sixteen, or twenty hanged at 
one execution. ‘Twice he saw forty hanged at one 
time. 

% * % * * * 


Parliament, however, did not lose faith in their 
remedy, and accordingly by 1797 the number of 
capital offenses without benefit of clergy was one 
hundred and sixty, and it rose to two hundred and 
twenty-two, when the efforts of Sir S. Romilly for 
reform in this matter succeeded only so far as to 
have pocket-picking, which was capital if above 
one shilling, taken out of the list of capital 
offenses. In 1811 he failed in his bill for with- 
drawing the offense of stealing from bleaching 
grounds from the list of crimes then punishable 





by hanging; and in 1812 the same ill success met 
his bill relating to soldiers and sailors found beg- 
ging; so also in 1813, 1816, 1818, he failed in his 
most moderate desire to abolish capital punish- 
ment for stealing to the value of four shillings 
from shops. In 1833 a child of nine was sentenced 
to be hanged for poking a stick through a 
patched-up pane of glass and stealing twopence- 
worth of paint, but he was not executed.—‘‘ 7he 
Punishment and Prevention of Crime,’ by Sir 
Edmund F. Du Cane, K.C.B., R.E., pp. 16-78. 


(3) Unwise Methods.—Many of the devices of 
society also cooperate with natural selection, 
quite against the interest of those who are respon- 
sible for tiem. 

While the intended and usual effect of charity 
is to diminish the death-rate, mistaken or badly 
administered charities may have exactly the oppo- 
site result. An unclean hospital may result in the 
death of an undue number of the sick brought to 
it. In one maternity hospital the death-rate rose 
as high as two women for each five confinements. 
Previous to and during the sixties, European 
experience in maternity hospitals gave a mortality 
rate of about one death to twenty-nine confine- 
ments. In some large hospitals it was as high as 
one in seven. It is only recently that hospital 
service has become better than home service in 
this branch of medical practice. Undoubtedly the 
actual result of many foundling hospitals is to 
kill more infants than would meet death did such 
hospitals not exist. The death-rate is fearfully 
high ; sometimes ninety seven per cent of the 
children fail to reach the age of three years; and 
in such circumstances the results ought to be 
pleasing to the most uncompromising advocate of 
the extermination of the ‘‘unfit.’”’ Few realize 
how almost impossible it is to raise babies by 
wholesale. Many who support charities designed 
to save infant life might conclude, if they studied 
all the facts, that they were contributing to its 
destruction. 

The influence of charity upon the death-rate 
can be traced with comparative ease, though not 
with anything like exactness. Its influence on 
the birth-rate 1s much more obscure. Long before 
natural selection was discussed under that name, 
Chalmers called attention to the fact that the relief 
of the poor from public funds resulted in taking 
money from the'thrifty and giving it to the thrift- 
less. Apparently the last possibility in the way 
of contributing to the survival of the unfit was 
reached in the administration of the unreformed 
English poor law, which has been already referred 
to. The additional allowance per child was then 
so large as to make it pecuniarily profitable to 
have them. —‘‘ American Charities,’ by Amos G. 
Warner, Ph. D., pp. 129, 130. 
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The social selection considered at the close of the last lesson is not one which 
we can regard with any satisfaction. “The more we become conscious of its exist- 
‘ence the more unendurable it becomes to persons in whom the social or humane 
instincts have attained any considerable development. It remains one of the imper- 
fections of society against which we should strive unceasingly, that neglect and suf- 
fering should still play so important a part in its development and preservation. 
But one thing must never be forgotten. Selection 7s necessary and must come in 
these ways if we find no better ones, for there are stern limits to all redemptive 
‘agencies. (I) We have now to consider social selection as modified by society. 

Here as in the case of natural selection we have a certain amount of direct and 
forcible interference. Ina very few cases marriage is prevented by law, but direct 
prohibitions in such matters usually produce worse evils than those they are meant 
to cure, especially when they affect the lower classes of society. (2) Indirect meas- 
ures are more efficient. 

But while society can not easily forbid marriage for any class it can and does 
regulate it for all. There is no achievement of society which is more important 
than the institution of marriage which is an ordered form of mating. It is not 
‘often realized how many are the restrictions and conditions it imposes. Marriage 
must be single and permanent and must be accomplished under forms which insure 
the fullest social supervision. All this is not in itself selective, but it is the condi- 
tion which renders a multitude of selective agencies effective. (3) For there are 
few matters that society is more busy about, than in determining who shall marry 
and under what conditions. These we have now to consider. 

First of all, marriage is discouraged between different classes as tending to con- 
fuse relations which are easier maintained in their simplicity and which have a 
‘certain relation to social organization. Every class in society has, at least at some time 
in its existence, a function to perform, and it maintains its integrity and adapts itself 
‘to this function by the development of appropriate traditions which it guards with 
great jealousy. Slowly by selection in many ways the temperaments best fitted to 
‘develop and maintain these traditions become dominant and characterize the class. 
Marriage outside the class tends to obliterate its traditions and its temperamental 
characteristics and so to disintegrate its character. We Americans have very little 
‘sympathy for all this because we are still in a mood of strong reaction against the 
‘rather obsolete class distinctions of Europe, but it is easy to see that classes are 
forming with us, adapted to. our own conditions, and that selective marriage is 
‘Strengthening the temperament and the traditions by which they are maintained. 

Extending this principle, we meet a much more definite case of exclusion. Mar- 
riage is disparaged with all persons who are socially discredited, as criminals, out- 
‘casts, etc. These persons are thus prevented from establishing connections with 
‘society that would embarrass the latter in its dealings with them and increase the 
‘chance of their leaving enduring posterity. They marry among themselves, but to 
a less degree than is supposed, and these unions, always formed under ban, are not 
very fruitful. The elimination of corrupt elements is rendered so much the more 
‘certain by preventing their admixture with better blood. 

One of the most universal and beneficent of social instincts is that which for- 
bids marriage without a certain proven ability to support a family. ‘This tends on 
the one hand to prevent the competent from marrying too early, and so burdening 
themselves and society with burdens which are likely to permanently cripple them. 
More important is the permanent exclusion at least from desirable and auspicious 
‘marriage of those who prove unable to earn a competence under social conditions. 
‘These pecuniary considerations are often characterized as sordid and materialistic, 
and indeed they have not the romantic charm of those impulses which guard more 
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primitive interests and take their origin deep in our physical being, but no instinct 
has contributed more to present conditions of general well-being. 

A multitude of interests are safeguarded by like sentiments. (4) The man who 
is obtuse to social requirements, inapt in social intercourse and selfish in per- 


sonal relations, finds all these things obstacles to marriage. 
willing to marry him, but not such a one as he desires, and he remains single. 
society gives the preference to those whose 


lently, in a thousand subtle ways, 


He may find some one 


Si- 


qualities facilitate its task. As society develops in sensitiveness it becomes con- 
stantly more exacting in its requirements for that lot in life which determines the 


character of posterity. 


The unfit, that is, the unsocial, are excluded with ever 


increasing rigor and if fora generation or two they slip the leash of social inspection 


their exclusion is none the less certain. 





Ad. oI CIAL, SELECTIONS a: 


(1) Limited Influence.—Not only is our power 
to redeem individuals limited but what is more to 
our purpose and far more important from the social- 
ized standpoint, even such success as we achieve 
with individuals can not be transmitted to the race 
with any certainty. Persons thus elevated by cul- 
ture and good influences are improved for social 
purposes, they are better citizens, better friends, 
better parents, and in so far they are better fitted 
to perpetuate their kind. But there is no suffi- 
cient proof that their improvement thus labo- 
riously effected will give their children better 
instincts or nobler natures. The same process must 
begin over again with the children, perhaps under 
more favorable conditions, externally considered, 
but without any better natural foundation. It is 
evident that to improve society wholly by improv- 
ing external conditions with no improvement in 
the social nature of man is a process that can not 
go very far, and that will be in constant danger of 
collapse. The brute instincts will continually 
break through the uncongenial restraints thus 
artificially imposed upon them. This is what hap- 
pens continually, especially oflate. We have been 
perfecting our training processes and our restrain- 
ing processes and neglecting the selecting process 
by which most, if not all, the improvement in 
the natural endowment of men is to be effected. 
Society can never be much better till it is born 
better, not simply born into better cradles and 
better nurture, though for the generation in ques- 
tion this is most important, but born of better 
parentage and endowed wlth better impulses. 
There was profound wisdom in the remark of a 
certain great man that there was no privilege he 
would so much have coveted as the privilege of 
choosing his grandfather. 


(2) Improvident Marriages.—Where a labor- 
ing class who have no property but their daily 
wages, and no hope of acquiring it, refrain from 
over-rapid multiplication, the cause, I believe, 
has always hitherto been, either actual legal re- 
straint, or a custom of some sort’ which, with- 
out intention on their part, insensibly moulds 
their conduct, or affords immediate inducements 
not to marry. It is not generally known in 
liow many countries of Europe direct legal ob- 
stacles are opposed to improvident marriages. 
The communications made to the original Poor 
Law Commission by our foreign ministers and 
consuls in different parts of Europe, contain a 
considerable amount of information on this sub- 
ject. 

















Mr. Senior, in his preface to those commu- 
nications, says that in the countries which recog- 
nize a legal right to relief, “‘ marriage on the part 
of persons in the actual receipt of relief appears 
to be everywhere prohibited, and the marriage of 
those who are not likely to possess the means of 
independent support, is allowed by very few.— 
“Principles of Political Economy,” by John Stuart 
Mill, BRAT; ChaprXl., 60a g: 


(3) Social Restrictions.—Not only public mar- 
riages but long engagements make the parties 
exceedingly sensitive to public criticism and thus 
bring them under the control of public opinion. 
This control is of course exercised to protect the 
social interest. It is noticeable that as society 
develops and becomes more sensitive to the action 
of individuals these restrictions increase. Insome 
countries in Europe it is considered disreputable 
for persons with known consumptive tendencies 
to marry. Self-support is required with increas- 
ing rigor by public sentiment. Even in America 
the scandal of marriages in almshouses is rapidly 
becoming impossible. Much still remains to be 
done, however. 


(4) Sentimentality. — Unhappily, sentimen- 
tality rather than common sense is the genius 
that usually presides over the discussion of these 
subjects; and while there is a growing sensitiveness 
to the hardships of the poor, and a ready disposi- 
tion to admit claims in them upon the good offices 
of other people, there isan all but universal un- 
willingness to face the real difficulty of their posi- 
tion, or advert at all to the conditions which nature 
has made indispensable to the improvement of 
their physical lot. 

Discussions on the condition of the laborers, 
lamentations over its wretchedness, denuncia- 
tions of all who are supposed to be indiffer- 
ent to it, projects of one kind or another for 
improving it, were in no country and in no time 
of the world, so rife as at present; but there is . 
a tacit agreement to ignore totally the law of 
wages, or to dismiss it in a parenthesis, with such 
terms as ‘“‘hard-hearted Malthusianism;’’ as if it 
were not a thousand times more hard-hearted to 
tell human beings that they may, than that they 
may not, call into existence swarms of creatures 
who are sure to be miserable, and most likely to 
be depraved; and forgetting that the conduct, 
which it is reckoned so cruel to disapprove, is a . 
degrading slavery to a brute instinct in one of the 
persons concerned, and most commonly, in the 
other, helpless submission to a revolting abuse of 
power.—Mill, Chap. IT., §6. 
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23.) SOCIAL, CONTROL ais? GOVERNMENT. 


The constituency of society being once determined, there remains the problem 
of control. Howshall the people thus brought together be induced to do the things 
necessary for society? For it is plain, that, however well selected they may be, 
they will be only imperfectly adapted to their function. The problem of social 
control is distinct from that of education and that of selection. ‘The least adapted 
are eliminated, the partially adapted are educated, that is, artificially adapted to 
social conditions as far as may be. But everybody knows that in every society a 
great deal of unadaptation remains that is not eliminated by either process. There 
are persons whom we cannot kill or imprison who are after all very poor citizens 
and very evil disposed.(1) And there are some social obligations to which almost 
all of us render only an unwilling and perfunctory allegiance.(2) Taken altogether, 
every society has to struggle with a vast amount of unruliness, about all it can man- 
age, in fact, for this is always the limit of social development. How does it enforce 
its will? The first suggestion is always civil government, law and penalty. This is 
the most obvious form of social control, but not the most effective or necessary. 
The essence of government is originally always a person with personal assertion, who 
enforces his will by personal force, direct or indirect. Slowly there grow up certain 
traditions or habits of action on the part of the ruler and these bind him in turn. 
These become the hereditary property of the society and protect it from the caprice of 
its ruler. Ultimately they harden into laws, and finally as society becomes more 
conscious of its needs and changes, it develops conscious ways of making and mend- 
ing laws which vastly increase its efficiency.(3) But the character of governmentin 
one respect never changes. It is the rule of force, and is commissioned to coerce 
those who will not otherwise obey. Incidentally the will of society as expressed 
in law is something of an educator, a guide even to the well disposed, but is a most 
imperfect guide. ‘The discussions attending law-making are likewise educative, but 
we can make no greater mistake than to confound society with the State and imagine 
that law is the limit of our obligations. While the American people need pecul- 
iarly to emphasize respect for law, they need equally and in this very connection, to 
realize its limitations. A great deal of the contempt for law which is so manifest 
among us is due to the disregard of these natural limitations on the vart of law- 
Makers. (4) 

It inheres in the nature of law that it can restrain only those acts which are dis- 
approved by a large majority of society and regarded as ah infringement on their 
rights. Inasmuch as the progress of society has always depended in a large meas- 
ure upon the initiative and the liberty of individual citizens, there is a very strong 
feeling in all progressive and live societies that the liberty of citizens should not be 
interfered with for trifling reasons. In such societies there is always a wholesome 
dread of overmuch law, and any attempt to coerce persons in matters of moderate 
importance or of doubtful opinion is sure to rally around the law-breaker an amount 
of sympathy which makes it dangerous if not impossible to punish him.(5) 

This is further complicated by the fact that law can be applied only to those 
cases where the offense can be clearly defined in nature and clearly observed in fact. 
Where the definition of the offense is elastic the inclinations of the judge or the jury 
will be so capricious, or so often at variance with the capricious judgment of society, 
that sympathy is easily forfeited and that schism between tribunal and people is pro- 
duced which is so dangerous to the successful working of law. The same is true 
when the offense, though easily defined is not easily observed, and can only be 
proved by indirect or circumstantial evidence. The element of caprice and divided 
opinion, so destructive to the efficiency of law, now comes in, not in the definition 
of the offense, but in the definition of evidence. In all such cases it seems to be 
the instinct of society to give the accused the benefit of the doubt. (6) 
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This fear of government is enhanced by the almost universal experience that 
men chosen to perform its functions cannot be relied upon to act with singleness of 


purpose in the interest of society. 


There are many noble exceptions, and as soon 


as their exceptional nature is recognized, the increased confidence of men in their 
action becomes apparent, but it is to be feared that such men are still the exception. 

All these and other facts point to the conclusion that government is an indis- 
pensable but limited agent of social control, one which men are disposed to use 
sparingly, referring all cases of doubtful nature to another agent in which they have 


more confidence. 








2S sO CIAL CONTROL E 
MENT. 


(1) Government of Cities.—This is especially 
true of localities and classes which are somewhat 
exceptionally situated. Thus the great cities of 
Europe, especially Paris and others on the conti- 
nent, are but little in sympathy with the general 
government under which they are placed, and are 
held down only by the sternest repression. The 
majority of the citizens of Paris seem to look upon 
the police as their natural enemies, and when ac- 
cident relaxes the discipline in which they are 
ordinarily held the hostility is instantly apparent. 
In the communard movement in 1871 the police 
were seized and shot without mercy by the self- 
styled government which terrorized the city. 
Only by the most terrible punishments was the 
city again cowed into submission, where it is held 
by the vigilance of a vast police force and a pow- 
erful garrison. The city of Berlin, though less 
subject to these spectacular convulsions, is under 
a state of siege, as it is technically called; that is, 
it is under an extreme surveillance owing to the 
unsocial elements which are so nearly in control. 
These are only extreme examples of a condition 
of things that is well nigh universal, though in 
very varying degrees. Nowhere do the elements 
that compose society voluntarily settle down into 
peaceful equilibrium. Society is possible when 
the social are strong enough to control the unso- 
cial, otherwise not. And hence society is possible 
just in so far in such respects as can command a 
working majority of social elements. 

(2) Indirect Taxes.—How many people pay 
their taxes with the same cheerfulness and honor 
which they manifest in paying their grocer? Itis 
almost universally admitted that so-called con- 
sumption taxes, that is, taxes which appear in the 
shape of enhanced prices of commodities, are the 
least ideal of all, but they have this great advan- 
tage, that the tax-gatherer hides under the cloak 
ofthe merchant. People pay this kind of taxes 
willingly, because they think they are paying 
their merchant’s bills. Indirect taxes, though 
deprecated by all authorities, are, therefore, levied 
by all governments because they are somuch more 
collectible than others. The writer has known 
very few persons who felt any compunction about 
smuggling goods through the customs house or 
cheating a railroad company or accepting a pass 
from a railroad in quest of political favors, very 
few persons, in short, who were promptly and 
cheerfully loyal to social obligations of a broad 
and indistinct or novel character. 

(3) Conscious Law Making.—Few people, 
realize, however, how late an achievement this 
is in social development. Indeed, Sir Henry 
Maine says most nations never learn the art of 
conscious law making. Laws grow, no one real- 
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izes how, and it never occurs to most persons that 
they can be made to suit a particular need. The 
Medes and Persians were not the only ones that 
boasted that their laws never changed. The ear- 
liest proposals to change laws always seem auda- 
cious, even sacrilegious. There is no better test of 
development in anation than its ability to cold- 
bloodedly and consciously modify its laws. A 
people once accustomed to the art of legislation 
cannot understand the horror which a primitive 
people has of laws not divinely ordained, as they 
always suppose their primitive laws to be. 

(4) Development of Internaticnal Law.—The 
same causes which have enabled Christian states 
to reach a higher point of civilization than any 
other, have made them the first to elaborate a 
system of international law. 

These causes have been principally: 1, The high 
moral standard of the religion which they in com- 
mon professed—a religion which cultivates alike 
the sentiments of justice and of humanity. 2. The 
inheritance which came to them of philosophy and 
legal science from the classical states of antiquity. 
and especially the system of Roman law; and 3. 
A close historical connection:since the times of the 
Roman empire, favoring the spread of common 
ideas, 

Thus the same religious and jural views, and a 
similar historical development, give rise toa 
community of nations, where it is comparatively 
easy for common usage to grow up. Nosuch com- 
mon feeling, but quite the opposite, existed be- 
tween them and their Mohammedan neighbors; 
and hence the latter were long shut out from the 
pale of their international law.—‘Juternational 
Law,’ by Theodore Dwight Woolsey, p. 6. 

(5) Public Sympathy.—Laws punishing tramps 
are an illustration. Some states have tried to 
abate the tramp nuisance by severe repressive 
measures, but they have always failed through the 
sympathy that they have enlisted in favor of the 
law-breaker. It takes but a little such sympathy 
to enable the offender to escape. Many temper- 
ance laws and laws in favor of morality have had 
the same fate. It may be that a large majority of 
society disapprove the acts in question, but they 
regard them as a personal matter, or at most a 
thing to be discouraged rather than prohibited 
under penalty, and hence they feel that the 
offender is aggrieved when made to suffer the | 
penalty of his offense. 

(6) Reason for Inadequate Punishment.— 
This is one reason why offenses against sex moral- 
ity are so inadequately punished by law. Few 
offenses are so serious or fraught with ‘so much 
danger to society, but the great difficulty of secur- 
ing just evidence has led society to remand them 
very largely to the tribunal of public sentiment. 
This, too, accounts in part for the different treat- 
ment accorded to the two sexes in this matter. 
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24. PUBLIC OPINION. 


This is rather an unfortunate name for the great force by which men are con- 
strained to conform for the most part to social requirements. Asa matter of fact, 
opinions do not in themselves restrain men any more than laws do. ‘he restraining 
force is not to be found in mere rules, whether formulated as laws or diffused as 
opinions, but in the penalties attached to their violation. The penalties at the dis- 
posal of government are usually definite and conspicuous and we are in no danger 
of overlooking them, but those inflicted by society in its natural or unofficial capacity, 
though quite as real and often more terrible, are intangible and easily overlooked. It 
is these penalties which chiefly concern us rather than the opinion which deter- 
mines their allotment, but as the opinion in this case is the more conspicuous half 
of the transaction it has given the name to the whole. 

The penalties attached to repressive public opinion are mostly of the nature of 
restriction of social privilege. In the condition of dependence in which we now are, 
an exclusion from the ordinary privileges of society may easily entail the greatest 
hardship, leading in extreme cases, as we have seen, to elimination of the offender. 
More often, however, the hardship is merely an admonition which prevents the com- 
mission of the offense. Beginning with the extreme cases, the lack of certain highly 
artificial accomplishments or somewhat arbitrarily prized characteristics will prevent 
a person from entering certain carefully guarded social circles reputed to be specially 
‘“‘select.”?> Such circles may have very little connection with society as a whole, 
may even be a menace to its stability and growth, but they illustrate the principle 
by which all social groups maintain their integrity. (1) Coming to accomplishments 
and characteristics of a more general character it is apparent that any serious lack 
will exclude a person from certain employments. Offensive manners or uncon- 
genial temper will disqualify a person for those social and industrial functions which 
bring him much in contact with other persons, especially those of equal or superior 
rank. Such persons easily make their dissatisfaction manifest in subtle but 
extremely uncomfortable ways, and this discomfort together with the danger of 
exclusion from the function altogether, puts the utmost restraint upon vagrant im- 
pulses and constrains us to submit to most uncongenial requirements. 

Coming down to cases more fundamental still, we encounter requirements upon 
which society insists with the utmost positiveness and surrounds with the awful 
sanctions of morality. The penalties here inflicted are so stern and so obvious that 
they recall the judgments ofa solemn tribunal, and the rules which they are invoked 
to enforce, are known by a sort of metaphor as the morallaw. ‘This law is a chang- 
ing one like any other, (2) adapting itself to changing conditions. It differs from 
the cases we have just considered only in its greater importance and the correspond- 
ing rigor with which it is enforced, and it therefore has no definable boundaries. 
Morals are simply a species of manners about which society is very much in earnest, 
because it has very much at stake in these connections. 

The penalties for immoral conduct are exceedingly difficult to define, but they 
probably include the most terrible chastisements which society ever inflicts. As 
the inquisitors in former days hunted for the most sensitive points in the human 
body in order tothere apply their tortures most effectively, so society in the interest 
of its awful discipline has discovered that the sensitiveness of men to the opinion 
and affection of their fellows, is the point in which they can be most wounded and 
hence most easily coerced. ‘To the modern man gibbets or rocks are not the great 
deterrent, but signs of distrust, dislike and disdain, and these signs are formulated . 
and systematized by society into an engine of almost incredible efficiency. 

The superiority of moral forces to legal penalties lies largely in their greater 
elasticity. As anorganized body of social instincts the moral law does «not easily 
degenerate into literalism and formality. There is in a sense a revision of law for 
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every case, an unconscious return to first principles and a judgment of each case on 


its individual merits. 


And despite the greater effectiveness of moral agencies they 
are less likely to put an interdict on individual freedom than civil laws. 


The man 


who believes that social judgments are wrong and who is earnest enough to be will- 
ing to stand the social frown, confident in the righteousness of his cause, can live out 
his conviction and thus make his protest against social misjudgments in the most * 


effective manner. 


The maximum of constraint is thus combined with the liberty 
that is necessary for innovation and growth. 


Public opinion, with its accompany- 


ing penalties, is the great agent in social control. 





24. PUBLIC OPINION. 


(1) Component Societies.—Such groups or 
circles are not so much parts of society as they are 
societies in themselves. Their existence is often 
seemingly prejudicial to the development and 
cohesion of the larger group which we call society, 
because they engender feelings which tend to dis- 
entegrate it, besides squandering its resources and 
preventing its activities. The larger group is to 
such a group merely environment to be dealt with, 
and made terms with, much as a nation makes 
terms withits enemies, But the group that thus 
exists for itself illustrates in an admirable way the 
ways and means by which societies are formed 
and maintained, and especially those means which 
we are now considering. For such groups, especi- 
ally the more natural ones, ‘‘select social circles,’’ 
etc., have no standing in law and no laws or con- 
stitution even of their own. Thereis no definition 
of membership or of duties, but there is a flexible, 
undefined and intangible body of sentiment or 
opinion which controls the action of individuals 
more effectually than any other force known to 
us. There are no defined offenses and no pre- 
scribed penalties, but nowhere in the world do 
men study so carefully to do ‘‘the proper thing ”’ 
or dread so seriously the consequences of misdo- 
ing. 

While such groups are not formed with any in- 
tention of performing a function in society, if they 
do not alienate social sympathies, they are able to 
perform functions of the utmost importance. 
They establish the ideals toward which all society 
more or less shapes its action, imitating even 
while it envies and professes to despise, and thus 
through all the industries and professions which 
minister to personal ideals these groups extend 
their controlling influences. Such groups fre- 
quently come to appreciate in a high degree their 
great influence over society and the responsibility 
which it involves, becoming in consequence highly 
altruistic and self-sacrificing in cases of necessity. 
Thus ina long established aristocracy the senti- 
ment, zoblesse oblige, nobility involves obligations, 
becomes exceedingly binding, and in spite of fan- 
tastic and one-sided interpretations it not unfre- 
quently calls forth the highest heroism. Our very 
natural American dislike for such social distinc- 
tions should not lead us to overlook the fact the 
English nobility constantly furnishes the major 
part of that exceptionally public spirited states- 
manship which has so distinguished the political 
development of that remarkable people. 

(2) New Obligations.—The feeling is very com- 
mon that morals are not changeable, but inter- 
nal and unalterable. This is only a phase of the 
feeling which we have seen that all peoples 
originally have respecting their laws. There isa 
nervous feeling that if we admit that the specific 








Basi eee of the moral law are changeable, 
people will take advantage of the fact to evade 
their obligations, making adaptation an excuse 
for laxity. The true lesson to be drawn from this 
truth is not that the customary obligations are 
becoming obsolete, but that new obligations are 
continually coming into existence. Our relation 
to people is constantly becoming more complicated 
and intimate, and calls for greater deference and 
adjustment. Our study as duty-loving members 
of society should be to discern the new duties 
which new conditions impose upon us. Only the 
recreant spirit will make change a pretext for 
evasion. The general obligation of morality never 
changes, the obligation to do right, but the things 
that are right or wrong vary greatly from time to 
time. 


The Present Crisis. 


When a deed is done for Freedom, through the 
broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from 
east to west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul 
within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy 
sublime 

Of acentury bursts full-blossomed on the thorny 
stem of Time. 


* * % x * ee 
Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages 
but record 


One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old sys- 
tems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne, — 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind 
the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own. 





We see dimly in the Present what is small and 
what is great, 

Slow of faith, how weak an arm may turn the iron 
helm of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic 
Cave within, — 

‘They enslave their children’s children who make 
compromise with sin.’’ 

* * * * * * 

New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would . 
keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea, 

—Lowell, pp. 65-67. 
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FOURTH WEEKLY REVIEW. 


19. NATURAL AND SOCIAL SELECTION.—Vigor of the Race. 
20. SEXUAL SELECTION.—Modifications Which Society Effects. 
21. SELECTION OF INDIVIDUALS.—Social Agencies. 

22. SOCIAL SELECTION.—Modified by Society. 

23. SOCIAL CONTROL.—Governmental Influences. 

24. PUBLIC OPINION.— Social Penalties. 











QUESTIONS. 


{9. In what way ts the vigor of the race maintained and increased? How may we trace the action 
of natural selection among primitive men? What can you say of Nature's crude agents? What effort 
ts society making in relation to this condition of things? What can you say of famine, violence and 
disease? Isn’t natural selection baneful when it be dispensed with? Has society any better way of 
effecting the same result? Can heredity maintain and improve the quality of stock without constant 
sorting? Why does natural selection require the constant presence of a superior power? Why does the 
value of stock retrograde as soon as there 1s any remissness in the care of man in directing its course? 
Why then does society oppose selection which is only natural? What better method 1s required? Why 
does merely natural selection prevent the development of social instincts? Why does vice quickly 
destroy those who lack needful self-control? 

20. What can you say of the results of anticipatory selection in marriage? Why should a woman 
consider the merits of her future husband as the father of her children? Why should she be carefut to 
learn that he has no vices to be accentuated in her children? Why should a man see that the future 
mother of his children should be healthful, both morally and physically? Why is this anticipatory selec- 
tion more compatible with socialinstincts than natural selection? What can you say of the amelioration 
which society effects in selection? Whatcan you say of the various processes of elimination? What can you 
say of the pressure of public opinion in relation to social privileges? In what way then 1s a wise sexual 
selection of great value to society? 

21. What can you say of other selections of individuals which is effected by social agencies? How 
does society compromise matters? What is the whole trend of social development? How are persons 
disposed of who are hostile to society? How do we dispose of political offenders? How must social order 
be established? Why ts it that men who can please others need never go hungry? When and why did 
the savage starve? Why does the modern man perish? 

22. Why are certain forms of social selection repulsive? In what way does society regulate mar- 
riage? What can you say of the various functions of society? What ts the tendency of marriage outside 
the class? How tis selective marriage strengthening the temperament and the traditions by which it 
is maintained? In what classes ts marriage disparaged? In what classes is it wholly discredited? 
Why should improvident marriages be discouraged or forbidden? What other interests are safeguarded 
by similar sentiments? What are some of the results of the development of sensitiveness in society? 

23. After the constituency of society is once determined, what great problem remains to be consid- 
ered? Howis the problem of social control distinct from that of education and selection? What can you 
say of the limit of social development? How does society enforce its will? What is the first suggestion | 
of civil government? Why is this the most obvious form of social control? What can you say of the 
hereditary property of society? What ts the character of goverment? What can you say of the will of 
society as expressed inlaw? What are the results of the discussions attending law-making? Why ts ita 
mistake to suppose that law ts.the limit of our obligations? Mention some things which inhere in the 
nature of law. What will be the result when the definition of the offense is elastic? How ts the fear of 
government enhanced? To what conclusion do these and other facts point? 

24. What can you say of public opinion? What degree of restraint is found in opinion? What 
penalties are attached to repressive public opinion? By what principle do all social groups maintain 
their integrity? What traits disqualify men for social and industrial functions? Upon what require- 
ments does society insist? Whatcan you say of social penalties? What can you say of social morals? 

What can you say of the social penalties for immoral conduct? In what lies the superiority of moral to 
legal penalties? In what way ts public opinion with its accompanying penalties a great agent in social 
control? ; 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


Comparison of natural and and social selection. 

Benefits of wise sexual selection. 

Penalties of unwise sexual selection. 

The great importance, dignity and benefits of the marriage relation? — 
The various problems of governmental control. 

The penalties attached to repressive public opinion. 
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Besant, Sir Walter.—Born at Portsmouth, 
England, 1838. An English novelist who was 
knighted in 1895. 

He was appointed professor in the Royal College 
of Mauritius, but returned to England on account 
of ill health. From 1871 to 1882 he wrote in col- 
laboration with James Rice. Since the death of 
the latter he has written many novels and short 
stories. It was largely due to ‘‘All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men ”’ (1882) that the People’s Pal- 
ace in the East End of London was built. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry.— Born at Ealing, 
near London, May 4, 1825; died at Eastbourne 
June 29, 1895. A celebrated English biologist. 

He was educated at Ealing School and at Char- 
ing Cross Hospital, London; served as assistant 
surgeon on board one of her majesty’s ships in 1846; 
he became professor of natural history at the 
Royal School of Mines, and Fullerian professor of 
physiology at the Royal Institution in 1855. 

In 1874 he was installed lord rector of Aberdeen 
University for a term of three years. He was Rede 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1883, and was president 
of the Royal Society in 1883-85. 

Among his works are ‘‘Oceanic Hydrozoa” 
(1859), ‘‘ Lectures on the Elements of Compara- 
tive Anatomy” (1864), ‘“‘ Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology”’ (1866), ‘‘An Introduction to the Clas- 
sification of Animals’’ (1869), ‘“‘ Lay Sermons ’”’ 
(1870), ‘‘Critiques and Addresses’’ (1873), ‘‘ The 
Crayfish”? (1880), etc. 

Lalor, John J —A well-known writer on political 
economy who fell from the steps of the Treasury 
Department at Washington, June 8, 1899, and 
died from his injuries. Mr. Lalor was for a time 
the assistant city attorney at Milwaukee, then an 
editorial writer on the Chicago Tribune, under the 
management of Horace White. 

After some journalistic experience Mr. Lalor 
practically adopted literature as a profession. 
After translating some minor works from the 
French and German, he translated ‘‘Roscher’s 
Political EKconomy,’’ then considered the most 
scholarly and comprehensive work on political 
economy in the German language. His next im- 
portant work was the translation of ‘‘ Von Holst’s 
Constitutional History of the United States.” 

The great and crowning work of his life was the 
publication of an Encyclopedia of Political Econ- 
omy, Political Science and the Political History of 
the United States. After completing this work 
Mr. Lalor obtained a position in the Treasury 
Department at Washington, his duty being the 
translation of works on finance and currency from 
the French and German languages. 

Leicester, Earl of (Simon Montfort pron. mdén- 
far’). Born about 1208; killed at Evesham, Aug. 
4, 1265. 

A celebrated English general and statesman. 
He was the son of Simon de Montfort. The earl- 
dom of Leicester came into the family through his 
grandmother, who was the daughter of Robert of 
Beaumont, third earl of Leicester. 

In 1238 Montfort married Eleanor, widow of 
William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, and sister of 
Henry 111. In 1240 he went on a crusade. 








In 1248 he was appointed governor of Gascony, 
His vigorous administration resulted in an open 
quarrel with the king, and he resigned his office 
Sept. 29, 1252. 

The ill feeling between the earl and the king 
forced Simon more and more into the popular 
party, and he was openly recognized as leader of 
the baron’s ‘‘ war” in 12638. On May 14, 1264, he 
captured the king and became virtually governor 
of the kingdom. 

By writs in the king’s name he summoned to a 
parliament, which met in London Jan. 30, 1265, 
one hundred and twenty churchmen, twenty-three 
lay barons and two knights from every shire, and 
also two citizens from every borough in England; 
this was the first appearance of the commons. 

At this parliament the quarrel between Simon 
and Gilbert, earl of Gloucester, began, which 
ended in the death of Simon at Evesham. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert.—An English polit. 
ical economist, who was born at Surrey, February 
17, 1766, and died at St. Catherine’s, near Bath, 
December 23, 1834. He was graduated at Cam.~ 
bridge, in 1788, and became a fellow of Jesus 
College in 1798. 

In 1798 he took orders, and was made curate of 
Albury, Surrey. In 1798 he published his first 
essay on the ‘‘ Principle of Population,’’ which he 
defines to be that population increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio, while the means of subsistence 
increases only in an arithmetical ratio, and that 
vice and crime are necessary checks of this in- 
crease in numbers. This theory is called the 
Malthusian doctrine. 

In 1805, Malthus was made professor of history 
and political economy at Haileybury. His other 
works are ‘‘The Nature and Progress of Rent’* 
(1815), and “ Political Economy ”’ (1820). In poli- 
tics he was a Whig; he supported the Catholic 
emancipation, and accepted the Reform Bill. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis.—An English historian 
who was born at London, July, 1788, and died at 
Hampstead, near London, July 6, 1861. 

He was the son of a Jew named Meyer Cohen, 
and changed his name by royal permission in 
1823. He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1827, and in 1838 was appointed deputy 
keeper of the public records. He was knighted 
in 1832. His principal works are ‘‘Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth’’ (1832), 
and ‘‘History of Normandy and England’* 
(4 vols. 1851-64), ‘‘ Dictionary of Political Econ« 
omy,” etc. 

Turgot (tir-go’) Anne Robert Jacques, Baron . 
de 1l’Aulne.—A noted French statesman, political 
economist and financier. He was born at Paris, 
May 10, 1727, and died there March 20, 1781. He 
studied theology first and then law, becoming 
an advocate in 1752, and master of veguéler in 
1753. ‘ 

He was intendant of Limoges, 1761-74, and was 
appointed minister of marine in 1774, and imme~ 
diately afterward controller-general of finance. In 
this office he planned many reforms, including 
the abolition of carriers, and of various feudal 
privileges. 
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OF BARGAINING. 


JOHN A. HOBSON, Lecturer in Economics, Oxford University, England. 


HOUGH there are still many comfortably- 
situated men and women who believe that, 
on the whole, industrial conditions are such 
as to apportion the ‘‘Good things in life,’’ 

in accordance with the deserts of the recipients, 
this belief is rarely held either by those whose 
circumstances give them a close and wide acquaint- 
ance with ‘‘the hard facts of life,’’ or by those who 
have brought intellectual analysis to bear upon the 
processes by which distribution of wealth is af- 
fected. The Political Economy, not only of ‘‘ the 
masses,” as voiced by Karl Marx, Henry George and 
their followers, but also of the classes, through the 
mouths of academic teachers, is full of frank 
avowals of the deep injustices which underlie the 
existing apportionment of wealth. The following 
words of J. G. Hill may be taken as a representa- 
tive expression of this feeling: ‘‘The very idea of 
distributive justice or any proportionality between 
success and merit, or between success and exertion, 
is in the present state of society so manifestly 
chimerical as to be relegated to the region of 
romance.’’ 

But when we ask where the roots of this in- 
justice lie, no clear, consistent and widely accepted 
answer has been rendered. Some find the origin 
of evil in private ownership of land; some in the 
exaction of interest ; some in the purchases of labor 
power; some in the operations of the money 
market. Hence violent conflicts as to practical 
modes of redress which shall effect a reconciliation 
of ethics and economics. 

Now the chief reason of these failures and these 
contradictions is a misdirection of analysis which, 
instead of attacking the roots of the problem of 
distribution, has engaged itself with some one 
large branch of it. The distribution of wealth 
in modern industrial societies is chiefly deter- 
mined by processes of bargains. Whatever wealth 
- accrues to any one as income, whether it be paid 
as rent, profit, interest, salary or wages, comes to 
him as the result of a bargain or a series of bar- 
bains between parties, each of whom seeks in 
general to get as much and to give as little as 
possible. Custom, good-will, carelessness, temper 
sometimes displace bargaining, but the last is 
after all the dominant factor in distribution. If, 
then, we would know what is fundamentally wrong 
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with distribution of wealth, it would seem only 
natural to seek it in the nature of a bargain. 

Instead of doing this, however, most economic 
reformers find the wrong in some specific sort of 
bargain in the monopoly of land, which gives an 
unfair gain to land owners, in some particular 
power which ownership of capital, or some form 
of capital, such as money, gives to employers or to 
lenders. Now these specific attacks can be and 
are met and rebuffed ; in the case of land, by show- 
ing that land is not a fixed quantity for industrial 
purposes, and that it is not really separable from the 
capital put into it; in the case of capital by dwell- 
ing on the forethought and self-sacrifice involved 
in some acts of saving, and on the tendency of 
competition to keep down to a minimum the rate 
of interest and profit; while money loans are de- 
fended by showing that the borrower gets, in many 
or most cases, as great an advantage as the lender 
from the loan. 

Close analysis, not of this or that sort of bargain, 
but of the general process of bargaining can alone 
satisfy the intellect and disclose the real source of 
discontent with the apportionment of wealth. 
Such broad general analysis, often set aside as 
purely theoretic, will be found to give the only 
practical solution of the difficulty. It will show 
us that bargaining, as the mode of determining 
prices and effecting exchange, though highly con- 
venient and perhaps at present indispensable, is, 
in itself and apart from the specific circumstances, 
morally and rationally defective. 

The classical example of an unfair or oppressive 
bargain, but which might take place between a 
baker and a starving man, will serve as our start- 
ing point. Here, it is admitted, that the mon- 
opolist baker can ‘‘force”’ a bargain, which will 
give him, as the price of a loaf, all that the starv- 
ing man possesses which is worth taking. Hereis 
the extreme power of monopoly. The real ques- 
tion we have to determine is, how far can anddoes 
‘‘competition” destroy this power and equalize 
the gains arising from a bargain. Place two 
closely competing and under-cutting bakers in the 
field, and our starving friend may get his loaf at 
even less than cost price, ‘‘sweating’’ one or other 
of the bakers. Now it is commonly supposed that 
when competition takes place between buyers on 
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the one hand and sellers on the other, the whole of 
this element of monopoly or force will disappear, 

and that the advantage of bargains will be equally 
distributed. But this is not really the case. Take 
two competing bakers confronted by two compet- 
ing would-be purchasers, forming a little market, 

have we any guarantee that the price of a loaf of 
bread reached by competition and by bargaining 
will be one that will give an equal gain to all par- 
ties? Not at all. Unless the two bakers enjoy 

precisely equal facilities of production and are 

under precisely equal pressure to effect a sale, 

while the needs and the resources of the two 

buyers are precisely equal, there cannot be said to. 
exist even a tendency to equal distribution of the 
advantage of exchange. For if one baker can 

‘afford’? to sell cheaper, or needs money more 
than the other, he will force down the price toa 
point which leaves no profit or net advantage to 
his competitor, while in similar fashion the greater 
need or the fallen purse of one of the two custom- 

ers may lead to the fixing of a price which leaves 
a minimum advantage to his more needy or poorer 
fellow. The same money price, paid for the same 
article by all the buyers and received by all the 
sellers, only appears to do equal justice to all, so 
long as we take a superficial view and ignore the 
special needs and circumstances of each party. If 
we take these latter into consideration, as we must 
in dealing with the ‘‘equitable’”’ character of ex- 
change, we shall find that, even in a market 
where competition is said to be most free, no two 
persons get the same advantage from a given 

rice. 

; This fact, indeed, is admitted by many modern 
economists, who in their analysis ot ‘‘a market’’ 
describe these ‘‘differences” of gain as producers’ 

or consumers’ ‘‘rents,’’ depending for their amount 
upon spetial economics in production which make 
the same selling price more profitable to some pro- 
ducers than to others, and upon the special needs 
of consumers which give a greater ‘‘utility” to the 
same article in the hands of some consumers than 
inthe hands of others. This admission of differ- 
ential gains, itself completely traverses and upsets 
the notion that competitive determination of a 
price secures substantial equality for all who buy 
and sell. But even this analysis of differential 
gains does not touch the bottom fact, which is 
briefly this, that competition does not really fix a 
price at all, but only fixes the limits within which 
a price is reached, leaving it to the superior force 
or cunning of a single bargainer to fix the actual 
point-price. The Austrian economist Bohm Bawerk, 

taking his illustration from a horse market, with a 
number of competing buyers and sellers, shows 
that the buyers only compete so as to bring the 
price upto acertain point, the weaker or poorer 
buyers dropping off one by one before the price has 
ascended to this point; while similarly the sellers 
drop off, as competition among them brings down 
the price towards that same point. But while this 
competition thus brings a movement towards a 
price-point, which when reached will be the 
market price, it breaks down before that point is 
reached, leaving a single buyer or a single 
seller to fight out between them the final step. 

Thus, in the determination of a price, competition 
always gives way to a kind of bargaining in which 
superior force or cunning on one side or the other 
wins the day. A residuum of pure economic force 
underlies every process of market competition, 

however “‘ free’’ and ‘‘fair’? it may appear to be. 
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is a far nearer approach towards equality in dis- 
tribution of gain than the price which a monopolist 
of some necessary of life can dictate to purchasers. 
But it isimportant to observe that it only differs 
in degree: the power of a monopolist is always 
present in the fixing of a price, though that power 
may in its range be strictly limited, as, indeed, all 
monopolist power is to some extent limited, by 
the presence or the passibility of competition. 

Where competition is most “ free’ the residual 
element of force is at a minimum and may for all 
practical purposes be ignored: on the contrary, 
every restraint of effective competition, whether 
by the possession of some exclusive source of ma- 
terial, some special economy of production, some 
legal privilege or protection, some corner, ring, 
trust, or combine, or by the conditions under 
which sales are effected, lays stress upon the factor 
of economic force in bargaining. 

It is not easy to form: any general estimate of 
the extent to which the economic force operates 
over the whole field of industry. Economic text- 
books have generally made too rigid a distinction 
between competition and monopolies, treating the 
latter in a class apart, as exceptional and perhaps 
as morbid excrescences on the industrial organ- 
ism. Investigation of the facts of industrial life, 
however, impresses the conviction that nowhere 
does there exist absolute freedom of competition 
or absolute monopoly, and that the differences are 
always of degree rather than of kind: nowhere is 
direct or indirect competition entirely excluded, 
everywhere economic force, which is the essence 
of ‘‘monopoly,”’ confronts us in some shape and 
size. Text-books, by concerning themselves too 
exclusively with large industry in manufacture 
and commerce, gives undue prominence to the 
part which competition plays in fixing prices and 
in the apportionment of incomes. There are in- 
deed important departments of industrial life 
where the market is so large, the buyers and sell- 
ers so numerous, so well-informed, and so evenly 
balanced in needs and resources, that ‘‘free’’ com- 
petition does virtually determine prices, so as to 
effect an equal and equitable division of gains. 
This is the case in the money market so far as pub- 
lic funds and “‘gilt-edged’’ securities in general are 
concerned, and still more accurately in the sale of 
gold and silver. Wherever an important world- 
market exists for some rare commodity in general 
use for manufacture or consumption, such as wheat, 
wool,cotton, sugar, iron, buyers and sellers are nor- 
mally numerousand well-matched, and both differ- 
ential gainsand that “monopoly” gain attributable 
to the force of the stronger bargainer are reduced 
to negligible quantities. Ofcourse, in these, as in 
all world-markets, this normal state of competition 
is liable to be upset by some corner or other com- 
bine, or by some natural or political influence 
upon supply or demand, which, for a time, re- 
stricts the freedom of market and establishes a 
more or less powerful monopoly. But, in the 
main, competition may be said to furnish fairly 
equitable prices in these markets. So, also, in 
other well-organized or large ‘‘markets’? where 
big manufacturers buy raw materials from large 
producers, or where manufacturers sell to whole- 
sale merchants, and where the latter sell to inde- 
pendent retail traders, where contracts for coal are 
made between mine owners and railroad com- 
panies, where machinery is bought by large factory 
owners; in fact, wherever both parties in the trans- 
action are substantial members of important 


It is quite true that a price determined in this way | trades, when what is bought, is bought for capital 
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and not for personal consumption, and no combine 
has been organized by either side, prices paid will 
distribute the gain with approximate fairness. 
But it can hardly be said that the majority of busi- 


ness conforms to this rule. An open two-sided | 


competitive market is the exception. In no part 


’ of the world are farmers equally equipped in or-’ 


- ganization and resources with the dealers to whom 
they sell; the same is true of fishermen and to 


some extent of almost all small producers of raw 


materials, In the manufacture and sale of many 
common articles of use for trade purposes or for 
consumption, defective communication, the bulk 
or perishable quality of the goods, impose closely 
restricted areas of market, which prevent compett- 
tion from being free, and favor the normal estab- 
lishment of trade agreements or monopolies, as in 
the case of bricks, fuel, fruit, milk and many food 
stuffs. 

The special and other characters of the trans- 
port trade for distances are such that two-sided 
competition is seldom possible, and this trade 
plays an ever increasing part in modern industrial 
life. The market area in retail trail trade for most 
purposes is very limited; sometimes the competi- 
tion of stores is excessive. Sometimes in thinly 
peopled parts defective; it is seldom such as to 
guarantee what might be called a ‘‘fair’’ price. 
The conditions of two-sided bargaining are, in their 
direct and most efficient forms, almost wholly 
absent in determining professional fees or the 
price of any special service. The so-called labor 
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market seldom if ever presents the phenomenon of 
direct competition between buyers and sellers, and 
the normal superiority of resources in the buyers is 
commonly backed by a keener competition for em- 
ploymentinthesellers,conducted by methods which 


donot permit the laborers to canvas the different 
wages which different employers would be willing to 
pay. From domestic service all elements of direct 


competition are banished and price of bargaining 
plays an abnormally large part. If we turnto the 
sale of land or of land-use, we find that the price 
or the rent is largely affected by force or skill of 
bargaining, and that the gain is most unequally 
apportioned. Though forthe use of capital, for 
most trade purposes, investors and borrowers may 
be said to compete pretty freely, where borrowing 
is made for some personal need or by some poor 
man from arich, the conditions of such money- 
lending are proverbially such as to turn the balance 
of advantage on one side. 

It thus appears that over most of the economic 
field there exists no security whatever for a dis- 
tribution of the gains of any bargain conformably 
with any standard of equality or justice. Since 
“distribution” of wealth in its wider sense is en- 
tirely effected by a number of individual bargains, 
the income of each member of an industrial society 
being composed of the separate prices paid to him 
for the sale of the goods, land, labor, or capital, 
which he possesses, it is evident that this defect in 
the, process of bargaining implies a general in- 
equality or unfairness of distribution. 
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Trusts and Socialism. De Tocqueville 
sounded a note of warning in his Democracy in 
America regarding Socialism. He asked the 
question: ‘‘Is it creditable that the democracy 
which has annihilated the feudal system and van- 
quished kings will respect the citizen and the cap- 
italist? Will it stop now that it has grown so 
strong and its adversaries so weak ?” 

To this question, Harper's Weekly responds: 
“We are inclined to think that the answer to the 
question depends upon the citizen and the capital- 
ist themselves. They may escape an experience 
with tyrannous socialism if they will, but they 
can do so only by bending the law of natural selec- 
tion by whose action men of the best trading 
attainments gain the largest wealth and reach the 
highest power. The evolution of the best men— 
the best economically and commercially—must 
not be permitted to go to the point where capital 
becomes the tyrant, for such a tyranny will surely 
be followed by the tyranny of the community, or 
by socialism.” 

The New York 7yribune has these earnest words 
to say on the right to organize trusts, and the 
origin of their formation: 

Genesis of the Trusts. —‘‘The large number of 
people who imagine it their bounden duty to pre- 
vent the organization of trusts or combinations in 
business have before them an extremely difficult 
task. Perhaps if they only realized how difficult 
it was they would expend less time and effort in 
that direction. Nobody supposes that it is within 
the power of the law to prevent any individual 
from buying the plant and the business of any 
other individual or corporation. But if any indi- 
vidual can buy out the business and plant of any 
concern, whether that of another person, firm, or 
corporation, what power is there to interfere if 
three or three hundred individuals, firms, or cor- 
porations see fit to sell to the same man? 

“Tt may be just as well to put the transaction in 
its simplest form. Jones is the president of the 
A. B.C. company. Smith comes and asks if the 
company is willing to sell him its plant, its busi- 
ness, its patents, and its good-will, contracts, and 
other property and rights. He submits what he 
thinks are satisfactory inducements. Jones gets 
together the owners of his company and states 
the case. No man can deny their right to sell. 


No man can deny the right of Smith to buy. If 
the comipany assents, Smith buys the whole con- 
cern, lock, stock, and barrel, and has exactly the 
same right to do so that he has to buy a ham 
sandwich. 

“Presently it appears that sundry other people 
have sold to Smith their business and plants also. 
His right to buy one does not in the least degree 
impair his natural right to buy another. The 
right of any one to sell ig not in the slightest de- 
gree affected by the fact that somebody else has 
also sold to the same man. ‘Thus by the exercise 
of anatural right, which no one can deny and 
which no law can possibly limit, Smith becomes 
the owner of several properties. If they are of 
the same character and in the same line of indus- 
trial development, no one has any more right to 





complain of Smith than if he had bought one iron 
mill, one silk mill, and a rubber factory. 

“But Smith has bought, it appears, all the silk 
mills in the country. He hasagreed to pay each 
owner a price which is satisfactory to him. Can 
any law deprive the owner of the right to sell on 
such termsas to him seem good, because the buyer 
has also made terms with other people in the 
same line of business? Smith has offered sundry 
stocks in a new company to be formed. Can any 
law deprive an owner of his right to take stocks 
instead of cash? If any could, Smith could con- 
tract to pay cash, and the other mancould contract 
to buy the stock. It is mere folly to suppose that 
such contracts can be prevented by any law. 
When Smith is the actual owner of all the silk 
mills he offers the absolute ownership of them to 
a company, possibly of his own devising. Is 
there any law which can prevent his selling or 
prevent the company from buying? And when 
he has sold, behold, there is a silk monopoly! 
But what power has the law at any step in the 
process to intervene, and to say that Smith shall 





not buy, as any other private individual might, or 
shall not sell, as any other private individual 
might? The practical outcome is that any and 
all laws which are intended to prevent consolida- 
tion of interests in any particular branch of 
business must either fail or must deprive every 
individual of his natural right to buy morethan 
one property of the same kind. It will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to frame any law and to get it passed 
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TRUSTS. 


which will deprive American citizens of that 
right.’’ 

Benefit of Trusts.—On the benefit of trusts 
Harper's Weekly has this to say: 

“It is time to consider the question of trusts care- 
fully. During the winter which has just passed, 
the newspapers have contained, almost daily, nu- 
merous accounts of the formation of trusts. Never 
before in the history of the country have so many 
Saale combinations of corporations and capital 

een broughtinto existence. Itis safe tosay that 
the manufacture and sale.of nearly every article of 
common need and convenience are controlled by 
a trust, astransportation is largely, and as labor 
is almost entirely. Millionsof dollars are congre- 
gated together and organized for the purpose of 
monopolizing trade. This enormous power may 
be, and generally is, productive of great good. It 
is a wonderful labor-saving machine, and there- 
fore areducer of the cost of production, and the 
consumer reaps the benefit in lower prices, in in- 
creased comfort, and in a large saving of time in 
traveling.” 

In defense of trusts the Mew York Tribune 
says: 

“The cartoonist who portrays the trust as devour- 
ing the substance of Uncle Sam while he sleeps, has 
a blind eye to facts, but open to the prejudices of 
the many who never ask what truth 1s. Some 
trusts do no harm to anybody, but only good. 
Others do harm to scores or hundreds of small 
competitors, by underselling them, and thus bene- 
fit millions of consumers. Others still do much 
harm to competitors, and yet are not so wisely 
managed as to serve consumers, or secure durable 
existence for themselves, and as these are, per- 
haps, more numerous than any other class, it may 
be pertinent to notice that they do not devour 
Uncle Sam’s substance, neither by sending it out 
of the country, nor by keeping it themselves, but 
presently build up such shrewd and successful 
competition that consumers are in the end perma- 
nently benefited, not by their wish. The remain- 
ing class, few in numbers, which establishes higher 
prices to the injury of consumers, and uses its 
monopoly as greedily as it can, almost invariably 
gets smashed up with heavy lossin a short time by 
competition, and the consumers reap the benefit of 
enlarged production ever after. 

“Tn process of time most persons will presumably 
discover that aso-called monopoly which sustains 
itself solely by underselling all competitors, and 
serving the public more cheaply than they possi- 
bly can, is by no means a devourer of the nation’s 
substance.’’ 

The Chicago Post, under date of Feb. 8, 1899, 
says: 

‘Abram S. Hewitt, ex-mayor of New York, 
claims that the outcry against the trusts is ab- 
surd. The trust is, instead of being a drawback 
to civilization, a great blessing, in Mr. Hewitt’s 
opinion, for the reason that when associated in- 
dustry reaches a greatly developed condition the 
workmen themselves are bound to acquire shares. 
The corporation system now absorbs so much of 
industrial enterprise that a few men cannot possi- 
bly controlit. To extend it many men must con- 
tribute, small shares must be sold, and thus 
gradually the workmen will invest their savings, 
which will be a potent factor in the support of the 
operations of great industries. Big failures will 
help the good work along, for at every failure 
there will be a tendency for those actually inter- 
ested in the production, and who know its condi- 
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tions, to buy and get it into their own hands. The 
very fact of the corporation helps the actual pro- 
ducers, for a corporation is a public matter and 
all its transactions should be on record. The 
publicity of it should make it far safer for the 
workmen to invest in it than in private concerns.”’ 

Trusts a Menace.—Prof. Albion W. Small, the 
dean of the Sociological Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, uttered these forceful views on 
March 28, 1899, before the Methodist ministers’ 
meeting at Chicago: 

“The social system in which we live and move 
and have our being is so bad nobody can tell the 
full measure of its iniquity. In this age of so- 
called ‘‘democracy’’ we are getting into the 
thralls of the most relentless system of economic 
oligrachy that history has thus far recorded. That 
capital from which most of us directly or indirectly 
get our bread and butter is become the most un- 
democratic, inhuman and atheistic of all the 
heathen divinities. It breeds children but to de- 
vour the bodies of some, the souls of others and 
to put out the spiritual eyesight of the rest. The 
socialistic indictments of our civilization are essen- 
tially sound. Mind, I do not say the remedies are 
sound, but the indictments are true.”’ 

Following this graphic description of social con- 
ditions, Professor Small told his clerical auditors 
that: 

“There are clouds on the social horizon already 
bigger than a man’s hand, foretelling changes of 
which no one is wise enough to predict the end. If 
present tendencies continue it will not be long 
before the men whose business is to communicate 
ideas will be gagged by those who publish ideas, 
and the publishers will be shackled by the makers 
of paper, and the paper manufacturers will be held 
up by the transportation lines, and the transporta- 
tion corporations by the producers of steel, and 
the steel industries by the coal operators, and the 
coal miners by the oil producers, and the oil mag- 
nates by the stove makers, and the cook stove 
men by the sugar trust, and the sugar industry by 
Wall street, and the stock broker by the labor 
unions, and they by the farmers, and the farmers, 
God help them, by everybody. I am not throwing 
the dust of my library in your face, but if you heed 
the symptoms from bank and office, factory and 
railroad headquarters and daily press, you have 
discovered that the very men who made these 
combinations are beginning to be frightened at 
their shadows. These very business men who 
claim a monopoly of practical ‘“‘horse sense’’ have 
involved themselves and all of us in a grim trag- 
edy. They are asking in a quiet way how it is 
all going to end. Whether they realize it or not, 
our vision of freedom is passing into the eclipse 
of universal corporate compulsion in the interest 
of capital. The march of human progress is get- 
ting reduced to making time in the lock-step of 
capital’s chain gang. It would make infinitely 
more for human weal if every dollar of wealth 
was cleaned off the earth, if we could have instead 
of it industry and homes, and justice and love and 
faith, than to be led much farther into the devil’s 
dance of capitalism.’’ 

Governor Allen D. Chandler of Georgia declares 
it matters not whether the trust lowersthe price or 
what it does. It strangles the individual, handi- 
caps the young men of the day, and is ruinous and 
perilous to the welfare of the country and the com- 
mercial interests generally. 

Judge Tuley of Chicago recently denounced 
trusts in the following vigorous manner: 
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‘‘This combination or protected industries, trusts 
and monopolies, controlled by plutocratic million- 
aires, limits production, advances or reduces prices, 
closes factories, discharges employés by the 
thousand at pleasure, defies the law, hypnotizes 
attorney generals, treats the courts with contempt, 
and “laughs in their sleeves’’ at the impotence 
of the masses and at the way in which they are 
misled by false and immaterial issues at this great 
crisis in the ‘history of republican institutions.’’ 

The Chicago Chronicle, an influential democratic 
paper of Chicago, thus answers the question, ‘‘Why 
Some Corporations are Unpopular?”’ 

‘Men interested in corporations of the quasi-pub- 
lic type affect to deplore the growth of anti-cor- 
poration sentiment as unjust and without any 
substantial foundation. They maintain, with 
truth, that great corporate enterprises like rail- 
roads, telegraph companies and similar institutions, 
are merely aggregations of individuals who have 
formed themselves into corporate associations, 
and they insist that such associations are entitled 
to the same consideration as are the individuals 
composing them. Why, they demand, should 
there be discrimination against half a dozen men 
composing acorporation when the same half dozen 
men as individuals are placed on an equal footing 
with their fellows? 

“The answer to this question appears to be that 
the half dozen men composing the corporation al- 
most invariably do things or permit things to be 
done which as individuals they would not dream 
of doing —which they would quickly be stopped 
from doing by the action of the law. In other 
words, that corporations, being soulless, assume 
to ignore, and to a large extent do ignore, the 
laws which are binding upon individual members 
of the community. They are quick to invoke the 
protection of the statutes when their own rights 
are invaded, but resist to the last extremity any 
attempt to enforce the law when such enforcement 
runs counter to their own interests. It is the con- 
tempt for law which has been manifested by 
many corporations that has aroused the sentiment 
against them.”’ 

After referring to physical lawlessness in cer- 
tain cases, the Chronicle continues: 

‘‘Nor is all the lawlessness of certain corpora- 
tions of a purely physical type. Theinterstate com- 
merce law has been invaded when it has not been 
defied. Here in Chicago the street railway com- 
panies ignored the fender ordinance until it was 
their pleasure to comply withit. The Sherman 
anti-trust law is in full force, yet combinations are 
daily formed in open violation of it. Laws for 
the regulation of corporations are not held to 
bind any one. They are merely preliminary to a 
series of legal proceedings, carried from one court 
to another, until the tribunal of last resort pro- 
nounces upon their ‘‘constitutionality.’’ The 
individual who violates the statutes gets into 
jail. The corporation takes an appeal and con- 
tinues to violate the law with impunity. 

“And it is undoubtedly this situation which is 
responsible for the rapid rise of anti-corporation 
sentiment, manifested not only in Arkansas, Texas 
and Missouri, but in New York—the very citadel 
of corporate wealth. When the New York legis- 
lature, with almost universal approval, passes a 
measure so drastic as the Ford law, it is time that 
men interested in corporations should take cogni- 
zance of the situation. The public has grown 
tired of corporate lawlessness, and means to make 
an end of it.’’ 
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Governor Pingree of Michigan is emphatic in 
his opinion that trusts must be dealt with by the 
law, and the corporations which are guilty of 
bribery must be brought tojustice. He says: 

‘‘Trusts must be dealt with by law. The con- 
stitution is for the people, and it should protect 
them and not those who prey upon them. As for 
the wrong-doing of men of great wealth the remedy 
is largely with society. Society does not put the 
blame for boodling and bribery where it belongs. 
Corporations are made up of individuals and yet 
the individuals may stand high in the community 
while the corporations are corrupting city councils, 
state legislatures and other public officials. With 
money often acquired by questionable methods, by 
watering stocks and flim-flamming the public, they 
retain newspapers to advocate their schemes and 
are always ready to obtain dishonestly that to 
which they are not entitled. Bribery is insinuat- 
ing and hard to prove, and from behind the screen 
where they imagine themselves hidden from 
public view they manipulate the strings and 
through their agents, cause much of the corruption 
in city affairs. As long as such men are treated 
as respectable, or even good members of society, 
so long will pure municipal government be well- 
nigh impossible. That they are generally so. 
treated is only too obvious. These men buy up. 
councils and legislatures and get valuable fran- 
chises; and then they buy up society by endowing 
colleges and hospitals, and to get their respecta- 
bility. When colleges say ‘We will not have 
your plunder,’ and when society says, ‘We will | 
not have your company,’ the era of reform will 
have set in. Do you think men would pile up. 
ill-gotten fortunes as they do now if they knew 
they would be branded and shunned by society? 
But as long as success, however achieved, makes. 
men respectable, and wealth, however gotten, 
makes them honorable, they are going to get it 
without regard for the method.”’ 

Mr. P. E. Dowe, President of the Commercial 
Traveler’s Association in his statements before the 
Industrial Commission declared that trusts were 
ruining the business of salesmen. 

According to Mr. Dowe thirty-five thousand 
men have been forced out of employment and . 
twenty-five thousand have had their salaries re- 
duced. He estimates the net loss to the men at 
sixty million dollars a year, with a saving of a 
similar sum to the men in the trusts. 

One of these salesmen recently said in Chicago: 
‘‘Many of us are working for firms which are em- 
braced in the trusts, and there are so many travel- 
ing men who have been turned off on account of 
the formation of the trusts, that our positions 
would be gone were we to tell what we know in 
regard to the vast numbers of salesmen who have 
lost their positions.” ; 

Thousands of salesmen have lost their posi- 
tions through the consolidation effected by the 
trusts, which, they say, enables one man to do the 
work formerly done by many. 

He further said, ‘“‘The formation of the trusts. 
has abolished competition among business houses, 
and the trusts are able to dispense with the serv- 
ices of over one-half of the traveling salesmen. In 
former days salesmen employed by different firms. 
in the same line of business covered the same ter- 
ritory and worked for the trade of the same cus- 
tomers. Under the trust system one man is able 
to take all orders in his territory in his line of 
business.” 


Trusts and the Courts.—There is a Federal 
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law against trusts (known as the Sherman law), 
concerning which the Attorney-General of the 
United States, John W. Griggs, said on March 26, 
1899, in discussing the various actions taken by 
the Department of Justice against corporations 
supposed to be operating in violation of the 
law: 

‘“‘We have instituted suits, and we have won 
some and been beaten in others. In every in- 
stance we have felt when instituting a suit we 
have had a fair chance of winning, and it is too 
serious a matter to bring a suit against a corpora- 
tion for violating the anti-trust law without a 
chance of winning.’’ 

The Attorney-General, when spoken to in regard 
to the various trusts which in his opinion should 
be prosecuted by the Federal and State authori- 
ties, said : 

‘‘T could not give an opinion upon that subject 
without having carefully examined the agreements 
among all the firms supposed to be a trust. 

‘“Whenever there 1s a railroad combination 
existing we have broken it up, and to-day no 
combination exists which is not in conformity 
with the anti-trust laws.”’ 

Senator Hoar, in discussing the powers of Con- 
gress to control trusts in the public interest, 
maintained that the chief obstacle to drastic regu- 
lation (even assuming the expediency of such 
regulation) is found in the constitutional restraints 
imposed upon the Federal government. The 
several states can do very little, owing to the fact 
that to interstate and international business, State 
power does not extend, 

On the other hand, the authority of Congress 
applies only to interstate commerce, and cannot 
be brought to bear on the great majority of com- 
binations. What is to be done? was asked of 
Senator Hoar. He answered that relief must be 
sought in a new direction. 

The senator’s suggestions are rather vague, but 
he promised to elaborate them at a future time. 
To quote his own language: 

““Now, while Congress cannot make any pro- 
vision of the constitution that shall control in the 
least the business of any manufacturer, whether 
alone or in combination with others, so far as it is 
carried on within the boundaries of his own State, 
congress may, in my judgment, impose such 
conditions as it shall see fit, upon the carrying out 
of business by such combinations in interstate or 
international commerce, and one of those condi- 
tions may be that no business—with such 
exceptions as may seem _ reasonable (railroad 
transportation companies, banks and other com- 
panies of that kind)—shall be carried on between 
the State and the nation, between different States, 
or between the nation and foreign countries, where 
the men who carry it on have had the facility and 
the privilege of corporate power without individ- 


ual liability, except in compliance with such con- | 


ditions as the national legislative power shall 
prescribe.’’ 

What these stipulations and conditions ought to 
be Mr. Hoar did not indicate; he limited himself to 
asserting the constitutional power of congress to 
prescribe and enforce them. The suggestion, 
however, is pregnant. It evidently looks to a 
new national anti-trust law, much wider in scope 
than the Sherman act. Just as states qualify 
and regulate corporations seeking charters from 
them, so it is intimated congress might demand 
compliance with certain conditions (a prohibition 
of partnerships between independent corporations, 





for example, distinctly provided in State laws) as 
a prerequisite to carrying on business with other 
States. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana unanimously 
rendered an important decision on June 6, 1899, in 
the suit against the Portland gas and oil compa- 
nies. The Prosecuting Attorney brought suit to 
forfeit the corporate powers of both companies, 
alleging that they were unlawfully combined 
against the people and were abusing the rights 
conferred by the State. The people lost in the 
lower court, but the Supreme Court now reverses 
the decision. 

- The court held that existing laws are sufficient 
to protect the public, and that the courts can take 
the charters from the offending companies. 

The following is the salient paragraph of the 
court’s opinion: 

‘“Tt is an old and familiar maxim that competi- 
tion is the life of trade, and whatever act destroys 
competition, or even relaxes it, upon the part of 
those who sustain relations to the public, is re- 
garded by the law as injurious to public interests, 
and is, therefore, deemed to be unlawful on the 
grounds of public policy.” 

“The decision of the Indiana court,” said 
Attorney-General Taylor, ‘‘should be no surprise 
to lawyers or the public generally, unless we ad- 
mit there isnoconfidence in the justice of supreme 
courts. The decision isin line with common law 
hundreds of years old, and practically the same 
view has been held in the case against railway 
pooling associations. The Indiana court will not 
uphold combinations to raise prices, and it makes 
possible, action that will crush trust combinations 
in this State for good.’’ ; 

President Adams, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, says: 

‘‘Men form combinations, great or small, polit- 
ical, commercial, manufacturing, or what not, 
whenever they are satisfied that it is for their in- 
terest todo so; and the very essence of individ- 
ualism and of liberty demands that such a course 
be permitted and encouraged. This great fact has 
been so universally recognized that in every free 
country combines have been a distinctive feature 
of modern industrial life. And they have been a 
result in no country but a free country. 

“But liberty here, as elsewhere, while it may 
not be overthrown, must be regulated and re- 
strained. As exercised by individual men, it is 
restrained in a hundred ways. There is no good’ 
reason why it should not be restrained when 
wrongfully exercised by a corporation or by a 
trust. The most of the evils complained of is the 
monstrous fact that there is often one capitaliza- 
tion for taxation and another for dividends. 
Surely the prevention of such an evil, however 
difficult, is quite within the scope of legislation in 
a free country. The tendency to combine cannot 
be prevented, but must be regulated.” 

Protection and the Trusts.—On the relation- 
ship of protection to trusts, Governor Mount 
(republican) of Indiana gives his views after briefly 
stating his reasons for considering trusts as a 
menace: 

‘‘T think it wise for the public to take a lively in- 
terest in all economic issues in their various rela- 
tions to production, transportation, consuniption, 
supply and demand. The rapid consolidation into 
trusts of many of the industries of the country is 
just cause for serious apprehension. Many of these 
combinations are speculative, overcapitalized, rep- 
resenting watered stock, and will speedily col- 
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lapse, leaving many investors wiser but poorer. 
Some of the aggregations of capital may be organ- 
ized upon correct business principles, with a view 
of reducing the cost of production and distribution, 
but I take it that the real purpose of this centrali- 
zation of capital is to secure better profits to the 
concerns thus organized. 

“Such coalitions are not formed for public 
weal, but rather for the benefit of corporate 
greed. I have always advocated and believed 
in the protection and encouragement of Ameri- 
can industries, believing (and history has justi- 
fied such belief) that home competition would 
regulate prices; but if home industries are to 
vuite in gigantic trusts, thus destroying com- 
petition and controlling prices, then I am for 
removing protection from all articles manu- 
factured by such trusts, to the end that, if com- 
petition cannot be maintained at home, we can 
have competition from abroad.” 

The Standard Oil Trust.—Hon. Frank S. Mon- 
nett, the Attorney General of Ohio, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 16, 1899, was before the industrial 
‘commission as a witness in the trust investigation. 
His testimony related almost exclusively to the 
Standard Oil trust, against which he has been pro- 
ceeding in his official capacity in Ohio. In detail- 
ing the particulars in the suits against the 
Standard, brought on behalf of the State of Ohio, 
Mr. Monnett said the companies comprising the 
trust were so distributed as to control all the opera- 
tions appertaining to the production, transporta- 
tion, refining and delivery of the products of the 
oil wells in Ohio, including even its own tele- 
graph system. Referring to this telegraph line, 
Mr. Monnett said it had been developed so that it 
was exchanging business with the Western Union 
Company, acting as a common carrier and making 
a cheaper rate to the constituent members of the 
trust than to other customers, functions which 
were outside the corporate authority of the trust. 
He also complained that there was discrimination 
in railroad rates in favor of the Standard company 
tank lines, saying that it was equal tofour hundred 
per cent against the ordinary citizen. 

Mr. Monnett gave figures, showing that the 
capitalization of the twenty companies comprising 
the trust amounted in the aggregate to one 
‘aundred and two million, two hundred and thirty- 
three thousand dollars, and the valuation one 
hundred and twenty-one million, six hundred and 
thirty-one thousand dollars. He said the trust 
could make its dividends whatever it desired, as it 
controlled completely the retail price of oil. Mr. 
Monnett told of the distribution of the stock of the 
trust, saying that the trustees held four hundred 
and sixty-six thousand, two hundred and sixty, of 
the seven hundred thousand shares, and that John 
D. Rockefeller, as chairman of the trustees, held-a 
majority of the stock thus distributed, giving 
him the balance of power, and making, practi- 
cally, one-man power. Mr. Monnett said the 
original value of the plant of the trust was 





ninety-seven million, two hundred and fifty © 


thousand dollars, but this figure should now be 
multiplied by five. 

Mr. Monnett insisted that the way to control the 
trusts was tocontrol the transportation companies, 
which, he thought, the courts could do, and if the 
courts could not do this, the charters of the roads 
should betaken from them. The Attorney General 
of New Jersey could secure action on this dis- 
crimination within sixty days if he would take it 
in hand, said the witness. 
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Speaking of the earnings of the oil trust Mr. 
Monnett estimated that the gross receipts were 
one hundred and twenty million dollars a year 
on the Ohio product alone, and he said that all 
was profit over four cents a gallon on refined oil. 
He placed the value of the earnings of the com« 
pany per year as greater than the value of all the 
farm products of the State. 

Trusts in Labor Unions.—The Chicago Trib- 
une, of January 30, 1899, in a pungent article, com- 
pares as follows the methods of the trusts and 
those of labor unions: 

‘‘There is much similarity between the objects 
of a trust and those of a labor union. The former 
seeks to monopolize production. The latter 
wishes to monopolize a particular kind of labor. 
The trust wants to be in a position where it can 
dictate prices to consumers. The union wishes to 
be in a position where it can dictate wages to em- 
ployers. The trust, whenever it sees itself threat- 
ened by competition, buys out its competitors or, 
when strong enough, drives them out of business. 
The union, as much an enemy of competition as 
the trust, endeavors to protect its members first 
by ‘‘unionizing”’ all the men engaged ina particu- 
lar trade and then making it difficult to learn that 
trade, so that there may be no surplus of 
workers. 

‘‘There are in the United States at this time about 
two thousand two hundred window glass pots to 
be operated. The Window Glass Workers’ Na- 
tional union, a well-organized union, has just 
about men enough to look after two thousand one 
hundred pots. While there is atrifle more work 
to be done than there are men to do it, as is the 
case at present, the memberxs of the union will be 
in anenviable position. There will be work enough 
for all, and, owing to their monopoly of the labor 
market, they may be ina position to compel anad- 
vance in wages, but if there were a thousand more 
window glass workers without a corresponding 
increase in the number of pots, some men would 
have no work or would be tempted to accept lower 
wages to get it. 

‘The union does not intend that this shall hap- 
pen. Therefore, it has ordered that there be no 
apprenticeships for this year, and that all the boys 
and young men now serving in that capacity shall 
be discharged. There are abouta thousand in all. 
It is rather hard on these young men and boys to 
be thrown out after this fashion and deprived of an 
opportunity to learn a good trade. Probably the 
members of the union will admit as much. They 
will say, however, that they have adopted this 
policy in self-defense. That if they had not done 
this ali those apprentices would have become full- 
fledged workmen in course of time and the labor 
market would have been over-supplied. . For much 
the same reason the services of a large number of 
“helpers”? have been dispensed with. In time 
they would have learned the trade and increased 
the labor surplus. The union would have had 
more men than it could secure work and good 
wages for. 

‘‘Labor leaders generally will defend the course 
of the Window Glass Workers’ union in doing what 
it can to keep the supply of labor from outrun- 
ning the demand for labor, and yet when a trust 
alleges that one of the objects of its formation is 
to prevent the supply of goods from outrunning 
the demand for goods and overstocking the mar- 
ket the labor leaders condemn the trust for doing 
that which they think it is eminently proper for 
unions to do.”’ 
















































































CONSUMPTION. 


RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, and Director of the School 
of Economics, Political Science and History, in the University of Wisconsin. 


1. CONSUMPTION. 


= aLILE it has been impossible to treat exhaustively all the topics which have 
jl| been discussed in the course in Economics it has seemed best to present 
them with some fullness. This leaves us little space for the topics 
which remain, and the best that can be done is to offer what we may call 
a reader’s guide for the remainder of the work in economics. The 
writer believes that in following the plan which he has adopted, he has been making 
the best use for students of the space placed at his disposal. 

Consumption is a large subject, but we have only one lesson for it. Consump- 
tion means the using up of utilities in the satisfaction of wants. Consumption is 
the enjoyment of economic goods. Production stands at one end of the economic 
process and consumption at the other end. 

Consumption is also employed ina larger sense to describe not only the direct. 
enjoyment of economic goods, but the use of economic goods in production. This 
we may call producer’s consumption or productive consumption. It is not, in the 
strict sense of the word, consumption at all, but only production. Goods are trans- 
formed in production. The concrete good is destroyed, to be sure, but the utility 
passes over to another good. 

We have all sorts of consumption—useful consumption, useless consumption, 
provident consumption and extravagant consumption. 

In consumption man comes forward as a consumer, and is regarded as the end 
and purpose of economic life. When the Germans laid emphasis upon man as the 
beginning and goal of economic life they necessarily directed attention to con- 
sumption. ‘The Austrians in their emphasis upon utility as the cause of value 
took the standpoint of the consumer, whereas the older view which laid emphasis 
upon cost emphasized rather the standpoint of the producer. Doubtless the em- 
phasis laid upon consumption in modern economies is due to the Austrians more 
than to any other class of writers. In our own country Professor Simon N. Patten 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is the one who more than any one else has laid 
emphasis upon consumption. But he has had followers among his own students, 
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notably Dr. Edward T. Devine, Secretary of the Charity Organizations, New York, 
and author of a useful little manual, called Economics, in which consumption is 
made prominent.(r) 

It must not be supposed, however, that in consumption we come upon alto- 
gether new topics. Wedo have a new point of view and a new arrangement of 
topics, but many things which some modern economists are inclined to place under 
consumption have been discussed by older economists under a different title. 
Utility and value, economic wants, standard of comfort, luxury, productive and 
unproductive consumption, and social control of consumption, are some of the topics 
which ‘writers discuss under consumption. These have not, however, by any means 
been altogether neglected by writers who have had no main part in their treatises 
entitled consumption. It is necessary to utter this caution against an impression 
which might be conveyed that consumption gives us something altogether new. 

At the same time we must guard against going to the opposite extreme and 
denying the importance of the modern treatment of consumption. Unless we have 
a separate and distinct department of consumption in our economic treatises it is 
altogether probable that important economic subjects will be neglected. Luxury 
may be mentioned as such a subject. It is difficult to see how this could be ade- 
quately treated in its various phases and the ethical impropriety of luxury pointed 
out under any other heading than consumption. Similarly the distinction between 
individual and social consumption and the growing significance of the latter, 
naturally fall under consumption and can scarcely be treated well under any other 
designation. 

Consumption, however, does something more than to bring forward topics which 
otherwise are likely to be neglected altogether or inadequately treated. Consump- 
tion gives us a point of view, and from this point of view we may, if we desire, cover 
a large part of economics. Oneof the strong features of the English Classical Econ- 
omy has been that for the most part it has taken the standpoint of the consumer. 
Sometimes it has gone too far in this, because we are for the most part producers as 
weil as consumers. ‘The consumer, however, gives us the most general point of 
view. When wespeak about producers we naturally divide men into classes. When 
we consider the interest of the consumer, however, we are more apt to take in the 
interests of society as a whole. 

It has been contended by some that consumption does not belong to economics. 
It is true that some of the phenomena of consumption are individual, but many 
are directly social and in modern society they all have their social effects. I may 
consume privately the most costly luxury, but my consumption withdraws so much 
wealth from the stores of society and produces social results. 











pts CONSUMPTION. 


(1) The Nature of Consumption.—-‘‘Consump- 
tion is the destruction of utilities in such a manner 


Here the utilities. are destroyed. The desire, 
whether it be for ornament or for protection, has 
been satisfied. Nothing else than this should be 
called consumption, unless some qualifying word 


that the satisfaction which the commodity was 
able to produce is actually experienced. The test 
of consumption is the degree of satisfaction ob- 
tained. It is obviously an error to look upon the 
creation of new utilities as a test of consumption, 
and tc condemn all consumption from which there 
does not emerge a greater number of utilities than 
is destroyed. A destruction of utilities from which 
new utilities emerge, is, strictly, not consumption 
at all, but one form of production. The shoe- 
maker, it is said, consumes leather in the produc- 
tion of shoes. But the utility embodied in the 
leather has disappeared in the one form only to re- 
appear in another. It has not been destroyed. 
No want has yet been satisfied. Something very 
different takes place when the shoes are worn out. 


is added to indicate the meaning. 

We may use the term ‘‘productive consumption’”’ 
to designate the transformation of utilities from 
one substance to another, when no desires are 
satisfied in the process. , 

Waste is a destruction of utilities from which 
there is obtained neither new utilities nor the 
intended satisfaction. Nearly allconsumption in- 
volves some measure of waste, and, though to a 
less extent, the productive process too is accom- 
panied by waste. A failure to create the greatest 
number of utilities with a given expenditure of 
energy, must be regarded as waste, and conse- 
quentlv those forms of consumption which allow 
existing productive agencies to be utilized most 
fully must be regarded as least wasteful. It goes 
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without saying that it lies in the interests of all to 
reduce to a minimum the waste in each of these 
directions. The most urgent need of all is for 
greater economy in consumption, as will appear 
more fully in subsequent pages. 

Production and consumption together cover the 
whole field of man’s economic activity. The con- 
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The utility is, indeed, oniy an expression of the 
possible satisfaction to be derived from the com- 
modity. There is no necessary or direct connection 
between the effort involved in the production of 
the commodity and its utility. Thetwomay, how- 
ever, be directly compared, for production always 
involves some degree of pain or subjective cost, 


sumption of wealth is uniformly accompanied by 
the sensation of pleasure. The degree of pleasure 
varies directly with the utility of the commodity. 


which is a sensation directly opposed to the 
pleasure obtained from consumption. — From 
“Economics,” by Edward T. Devine, pp. 77-80. 
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2. PUBLIC FINANCE. 


Public finance deals with the revenues of government, with their expenditure and 
their administration. Public finance is one part of economics. Like general eco- 
nomics it deals with the means for the satisfaction of human wants. Some of our 
wants we satisfy in one way, some in another. 
Some we satisfy individually. Some we satisfy 
through private social effort, z.e., largely through 
the private corporation. Others we satisfy 
through public collective effort, that is to say, 
through some governmental agency. ‘The wants 
which we satisfy through governmental agency 
are not all of them so peculiar that they could 
not be satisfied either through private individual, 
or private social activity. Let us take the case 
of watering the streets. There are places in 
which the streets, in so far as they are watered 
at all, are watered by individuals in their private 
capacity, each man watering the street in front 
of his own house with his own hose. ‘There 
are other places in which the householders join 
together and pay some one to water the streets 
for them, and do this privately. ‘There are still 
other cities in which the government employs 
persons to water the streets and pays them from 
the proceeds of taxation. 

There are, to be sure, some wants which we 
satisfy through governmental agency which a civilized community will not allow 
-us to satisfy privately. ‘This is the case with those wants which are satisfied by 
means of the police and the courts. Itis a peculiar function of government in 
modern time to provide that inestimable blessing which we call security of person 
and property. ‘This requires economic resources just as the satisfaction of the other 
wants mentioned does, and public finance has to do with the provision of these 
resources. Public finance, then, is a part of economics, because it deals with the 
satisfaction of wants through economic resources. It is also a part of economics 
because it has its influence upon the production, the distribution and the con- 
sumption of wealth. 

While we have to insist then that public finance belongs to economics, it is more 
separated from the other parts of economics than they are from each other. Inas- 
much as it deals with the satisfaction of wants through governmental agency it has 
its own peculiarities, and it is only an undue emphasis upon these peculiarities 
which leads some writers to make it a separate science. 

The significance of public finance may be brought before us first by examination 
of the increasing amount of public revenues, and second by the enormous aggregate 
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of these revenues at the present time. Public revenues have gone on increasing 
during the present century by leaps and bounds. An illustration is afforded by the 
history of France. Some sixty years ago the publicexpenditures of France reached 
one thousand million francs for the first time, or as we Americans generally say, a 
billion francs. There was universal astonishment and alarm, justas there was when 
for the first time an American Congress spent a billion dollars in two years. Never 
since the time, however, when the public expenditures of France first amounted to 
a thousand millions have they been so small. Gradually they increased until they 
reached two thousand millions, never to pass below that mark; then they increased 
until they touched three thousand millions, and now they are in the neighborhood 
of four thousand millions. It is said that public expenditures at the present time 
under the modern government consume something like a tenth part of all the 
wealth produced. Now what does this mean? Does it signify increasing extrava- 
gance or even corruption? Quite the contrary. While the modern government is 
far from perfect, it 1s throughout the civilized world probably better than it ever 
has been before. Take the civilized world as a whole, there probably never was 
more honest government or more efficient government than there is to-day. What 
it really means is this: We are living ina period of increasing public codperation. 
Through governmental agency we are satisfying an increasiug number of wants. 
We think we find it more advantageous to satisfy a considerable proportion of our 
wants through public coéperation than through individual effort or private co6pera- 
tion. This is the significance of the increasing governmental budget throughout 
the civilized world. Educational expenditures afford a good illustration. They run 
up into the hundreds of millions in the modern nation, whereas previously to this 
century they were insignificant. Expenditures for police protection, for public 
lighting and sanitation, are something which, so far as any expenditures of magni- 
tude are concerned, belong to this century.(1) 

Public finance has another significance. Questions of social reform are now 
connected quite generally with financial questions, just as formerly they were with 
constitutional questions. Public finance has become the central fighting place for 
social reform. The question of tariff protection has from the earliest days in this 
country been connected with public finance. Police regulation has also been con- 
nected with fiscal measures. The license-charge for saloons furnishes an illustration. 
The idea of the police powers is expanding in the United States, and this means 
expansion of the field of public finance. 

The discussion of public expenditures reveals as few other subjects do, the nature 
of our civilization. The discussion of public revenues brings before us such topics 
as public industries, fees, special assessments, taxation of all kinds and public loans.(2) 
The subject of public finance is one which has been until recently neglected by 
English and American writers, but it is now one which is receiving considera- 
ble attention. Among the workers in this field may be mentioned Prof. C. F. 
Bastable, Trinity College, Dublin, the author of the first systematic treatise on pub- 
lic finance in the English language, Prof. H. C. Adams, the author of two fine 
works, namely, Publec Debts and Finance, and Prof. E. R. Seligman, the author 
of numerous learned monographs, his two most noteworthy books being Zssays 7 
Finance and The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. Mention should also be made 
of Dr. J. H. Hollander of the Johns Hopkins University, whose work on The Financial 
Ffistory of Baltimore has recently appeared. (Sec fage 7g0). Dr. Hollander is also 
editor of a work called Studies 7n State Taxation, with particular reference to the 
Southern States, which has been prepared by graduate students of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

The writer may surely with propriety mention his own name as one of those 
specializing in the field of public finance and call attention to his work, 7Zaxation zn 
American States and Cittes, as a pioneer work in its own territory. He has also 
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directed the attention of numerous students to this field during the eighteen years 


of his academic service. 


The result is seen in many financial works of importance. 


Thus, Dr. F. C. Howe’s Zaxation in the United States Under the Internal Revenue 
System had its origin in a class essay prepared by Dr. Howe when he was a member 
of one of the writer’s classes, and the same may be said of Prof. Edwin A. Ross’ 


monograph on Szxzking Funds. 


The work of Professor Scott, on Zhe Repudiation 


of State Debts, was suggested by the writer to Professor Scott while one of his 


students, as a doctor’s thesis. 


This may likewise be said of Professor Kinley’s work 


on Zhe Independent Treasury System of the United States. 





2o, PU BEIC:: FINANCE. 


(1) Reform in Taxation.—Remedies for the 
evils connected with taxation are in general of two 
kinds: 

1. Better adjustment of the burdens of taxation 
by acareful combination of taxes, national, State 
and local, forming an harmonious system. 

2. Better utilization of public resources, 

The Property Tax.—By a property tax we 
understand a tax levied on all property, real and 
personal. It is the tax which is the chief source of 
revenues in American States, and all the local 
political units. According to law all property in 
our States and cities is valued and taxed at a uni- 
form rate. The only exception which occurs to 
the writer is Savannah, Ga., where the rate on per- 
sonal property is a much lower one. Certain 
minor exceptions, however, are usually allowed by 
law. A small amount of household furniture, for 
examiple, is generally exempt. The main difficulty 
with this tax is that real estate, that is, lands and 
houses, is visible and can readily be found by tax 
assessors, while a great deal of property—say one- 
half of all property—is in form of stock, bonds, in- 
struments of credit, and the like, and often cannot 
be found at all. The result is that real estate 
generally pays an undue share of taxes. Compe- 
tent business men in Boston, for example, have 
estimated that in that city personal property is 
four times as valuable as real estate, although it is 
assessed for only one-fourth as much. The prob- 
lem is a better adjustment of the burdens of State 
and local taxes, so as to make those pay their share 
who own invisible or easily concealed property; 
also so as to make that considerable class contrib- 
ute something to the support of government who 
have little or no property, but enjoy, nevertheless, 
large incomes, sometimes larger than the accumu- 
lations of the lifetime of the ordinary man. 

Personal Property Tax.—The thought natur- 
ally suggests itself that vigorous efforts should be 
made to find personal property, and then that it 
should be subject to the same tax which real 
estate must pay. This, however, can scarcely be 
regarded as practicable, as all experiments in this 
direction have thus far proved futile. It is so dif- 
ficult to find many kinds of personal property that 
the returns which such kinds yield are adjusted to 
practical exemption. Safe bonds, for example, 
bear so low arate of interest that it is manifest the 
owners do not expect to pay taxeson them. The 
tax rate for State and city together in many Amer- 
ican cities is as high as two percent. This would 








mean forty per cent of the income of a bond bear- | 


ing five per cent interest. Moreover, one State 
alone cannot proceed in this matter successfully. 
Bonds, notes and mortgages move freely from 
State to State. Real estate is manifestly different, 
because, as it is known in advance what tax it will 


have to bear, the selling price is adjusted to the 
tax, and if the tax should be’removed the price 
would be higher, so that the purchaser loses very 
little in the fact that property is taxed, and to re- 
move the tax, providing it isone which has existed 
for some time, would be like making a present to 
the existing owners. 

Some have hastily jumped to the conclusion 
that personal property should, on account of the 
difficulties of taxing it, be altogether exempted 
from taxation. This conclusion does not seem 
warranted, for it would free a powerful portion of 
the community from bearing its just share of taxes. 
While miscellaneous kinds of personal property, 
like those mentioned, may be exempted from 
taxation, the tax can be retained on certain speci- 
fied forms like bank stock, which can be easily dis- 
covered and occasion littie difficulty. The writer 
would suggest that personal property beexempted 
from taxation unless it is of the kind specially 
mentioned as subject to taxation. If, however, it 
is decided to retain the general tax on personal 
property it should be a much lower rate, say some- 
thing like one-half of one per cent, as the tempta- 
tion then to evade this payment would not be so 
strong. Those who are calied upon to pay nearly 
one-half of their income in taxes feel that a gross 
wrong is done them, and the temptation to evasion 
becomes very strong. 

Income Tax.—An income tax seems the most 
promising remedy, but against this there is in 
many quarters an unreasonable prejudice. Space 
is too limited to treat at length this subject. It 
may be said that while general personal property 
taxes become worse and worse the longer they 
exist, wherever a rational kind of income tax has 
been laid, as in Switzerland, Prussia, and England, 
the longer it lasts the better it works, and the more 
general the popular approval. It is the only way 
in which a large and influential! and even rich 
class can be made to bear its fair share of taxes. 

(2) Better Utilization of Public Resources.— 
By this is meant that public property and its use 
should be paid for. Cities and States should stop 
making presents tocorporations. Ifstreet-car com- 
panies use the streets they should pay for the privi- 
lege. This issometimes done, but too often the pub- 
licis robbed. The Baltimore street-car companies, 
for example, pay to the city nine dollars for 
every hundred they collect, but this is not enough. 
When five-cent fares are charged street-car com- 
panies in great cities can sometimes afford to pay 
as high as forty or fifty dollars to the city for every 
hundred they-collect. Similar principles should be 
applied to other corporations using streets, like 
gas, electric lighting, telephone companies. It is, 
however, best for the city to manufacture its own 
gas and electric lights, and to provide itself with 
water. —From ‘‘ Outlines of Economics,’ College 
Edition, by Richard T. Ely, pp. 359-365. 


(34 THE STUDY OF 
3. THE HISTORY OF ECONOMIG THOUGHT ATH MERGANT Tr i) 


We now pass over to a brief survey of eco- 
nomic thought. Modern economics may be 
traced back to the Mercantilists. The ideas of 
the Mercantilists with their practical applica- 
tion are sometimes designated as the mercantile 
system, sometimes as the restrictive commercial 
system, and sometimes Colbertism from the 
French statesman Colbert, who is regarded as 
one of the foremost Mercantilists. The period 
of Mercantilism is from the early part of the 
sixteenth until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Mercantilism is not strictly speaking 
a system of economic thought. It is the name 
given to those economic views and to that eco- 
nomic policy of statesmen which prevailed 
during the period mentioned. These views 
were not by any means harmonious, but it may 
be said that they had a certain common tone 
and that they were grouped about one idea 

Frederick the Great, of Prussia. common to all Mercantilists, namely, that a 
nation should strive to export a quantity of 
goods greater in value than its imports in order that a balance of precious metals 
might be imported into the country. ‘The great question of the Mercantilists was 
this: How to increase the supply of precious metals, especially in a country without 
mines. Most prominent among the Mercantilists are statesmen like Colbert of France, 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and Cromwell of England. Among the theorists 
of Mercantilism, Serra of Italy, Thomas Mun of England, and Sir James Steuart are 
especially prominent. The work of the last named, entitled /uguzrzes znto the Princt- 
ples of Polrtical Economy may be regarded as perhaps the best theoretical statement 
of modern Mercantilism. It appeared in 1767, and may be looked upon as closing the 
theoretical development of this line of thought. 
Mercantilism resembles more or less modern 
Protectionism, and yet it differs from it in im- 
portant particulars. Mercantilism aimed to 
make agricultural products and labor cheap 
in order thereby to cheapen manufactured 
products, inasmuch as cheap manufactured 
products would find a ready sale abroad and 
thereby increase the favorable balance of trade. 
Sometimes, indeed, the exportation of agricul- 
tural products was entirely prohibited. All 
this is in marked contrast to modern protec- 
tionism, which at least professes to desire 
high prices for agricultural products and for 
labor. Modern protectionism also lays far less 
emphasis upon a balance of trade for the sake 
of importation of the precious metals. While 
the Mercantilists were not the founders of a true 
system of Economics, but rather writers who 
presented detached and only loosely connected 
economic ideas, they were the fore-runners of a 
real school of economists. 
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4. PHYSIOCRATS. 


We give the name Physiocrats to'a school of economists who were active in 
France during the latter part of the last century. The Physiocrats were the first 
ones to elaborate a rounded out system of economic thought and they are thus the 
true founders of economic science. ‘The founder of the school was Francois 
Quesnay, who wrote a work called Tableau Economique, which appeared in 
1758. It was this work which led to the establishment of the school. It seems 
strange now that it attracted such widespread attention and produced so profound an 
impression as it did. ‘There are many indeed who looked upon it as a new gospel. 
The elder Mirabeau said of it, ‘‘ There are three marvelous inventions in the world 
—writing, money and the Zadbleau Economique.” 

Two other names are generally associated with Quesnay as leaders of the 
Physioctatie school: These are T'urgot, the great statesman and minister of finance, 
and Gournay, a merchant. 

The system of the Physiocrats is called in French ‘‘ Physiocratie,’’? and we might 
call it in English “‘ Physiocracy,” although it was called by Adam Smith the Agri- 
cultural system. ‘‘Physiocratie’’? means the rule of nature. One of the most funda- 
mental thoughts, perhaps the most fundamental, in the writings of the Physiocrats, 
was that nature had established an industrial order and that it was for man simply 


to follow the promptings of nature. ‘‘Let nature rule’’ was their watchword, and 
their economic philosophy was simply a part of that general philosophy of the 
time which cried “back to nature.” Over against the artificial wealth of the Mer- 


cantilists they placed natural wealth; over against manufactures they placed agricul- 
ture; over against governmental regulation they placed the rule of non-interference. 

Doubtless the starting point with the Physiocrats was the fiscal needs of govern- 
ment. ‘The public treasury was in dire stress and the great question of the day was, 
how to replenish it? The Physiocrats held that it was necessary to look below the 
fiscal machinery of government and to examine into the causes of the prosperity of 
the people, for the prosperity of the people, in their opinion, alone could fill the 
public treasury. They urged that the petty means and the petty regulations which 
were then in favor were inadequate to supply the king with needed revenues. ‘The 
motto of one of their books was, ‘‘Prosperous peasants, prosperous country; prosperous 
country, prosperous king.’’ ‘They told the king in effect that the only hope for 
ample public revenues must be a prosperous people. It was thus that they were led 
to examine into the causes of general social well-being, and in so doing they took a 
wide survey. 

What was the true cause of general social well-being? It was the desire of each 
one to improve his own condition, and it was the duty of government to give free 
scope to the operations of individuals stimulated by self-interest. Lazssez-faire was 
the all-embracing rule of government: Let things alone. ‘This implied, however, 
much negative activity, and it must be frankly granted that at that time a great deal 
of negative activity was called for. A multitude of restrictions existed which had 
outlived their usefulness. The great work was to tear these down. We now 
see that this tearing-down process was simply something which was needed in order 
to make room for future constructive work; but at that time the future constructive 
work was not perceived clearly. 

One of the principal demands resulting from the /azssez-fazre policy was free trade. 
And this meant not merely free trade between nations, but free trade within the nation. 
There were at that time in Francé, as well as in other countries of Europe, a multi- 
tude of restrictions upon domestic commerce, but these were greatly lessened by the 
activity of the Physiocrats and the result was beneficial. They deserve great credit 
for pointing out the gains resulting from the free exchange of products. 

Another one of the main features of the Physiocratic system was their doc- 
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trine of taxation, and this doctrine has had important consequences in the devel- 
opment of fiscal theory, and, tosome extent, in the development of fiscal policy. 
The Physiocrats generally held that there was only one truly productive 
pursuit and that was agriculture; and consequently that the only source of new 
wealth was the rent of land. Persons engaged in other pursuits could maintain 
themselves, and also could by their activity replace the capital they consumed. 
Increments to national wealth, however, must come out of the rent of the land. 
Consequently the only possible source of taxation, which to them was something 
over and above subsistence, must be the rent of land. They were thus the earliest 
advocates of what we now call the ‘‘single tax.” 

Inasmuch as all taxation must in their opinion fall ultimately upon the land, it 
was much better to place it in the first instance upon land. It was better for the 
landowners themselves as well as for all others. Placing taxation at once upon the 
rent of the land the result would be mininum taxation and also minimum inter- 
ference with industry. It was, however, not only a politic matter to place the tax 
upon the rent of land; it was the only source from which an attempt could justly 
be made to extract taxes. It was right that the owners of land should bear all 
the burdens of government, because, in the opinion of the Physiocrats, they alone 
enjoyed a peculiar bounty, namely, the rent of land, which was a free gift of nature. 
Rent was thus to them a surplus value, something over and above the necessary 
reward of labor and capital, and that idea which now is so large in economic 
thought—-surplus value—may be traced back to the Physiocratic doctrine of the 
rent of land. 

We must finally notice the warm humanitarianism of the Physiocrats. They had 
the welfare of the masses really at heart, and whatever they advocated they thought 
would benefit the toilers of earth; The warm glow in the writings of Turgot 
especially makes them even now pleasant as well as profitable reading. 


5. ADAM SMITH. . 


Take it all in all there is doubtless no greater name in the history of economic 
thought than that of the great Scotchman, Adam Smith. It is probably not because 
his intellect was greater than that of economists who have lived since his time, but 
because in him the needs of his time, and that a critical one, were met in an 
unusual degree. ‘here was a great work to be done in economics at that time, and 
Adam Smith was equal to the task prescribed by the needs of the hour. It is thus 
that the other economists must be regarded in a way either as his predecessors or 
his successors. ‘The Physiocrats were indeed the true founders of economic science, 
and yet he carried so much farther and elaborated so much more fully their ideas, 
bringing them into so much more vital relation with the life of his time, that they 
along with others have to be regarded as his predecessors. Since the time of Adam 
Smith there have been many schools of economists, but they all trace themselves 
back to Adam Smith asacommon source and they all delight to do him honor, 
although they may criticise him in many particulars. 

Adam Smith had the same fundamental ideas which have been presented in con- 
nection with the Physiocrats. He brought, however, his Scotch habit of mind to 
bear upon them, and with his vigorous common sense he was able to avoid some of 
the extreme positions of his predecessors, whom he himself admired greatly. While 
there is a striking similarity in fundamental principles between Adam Smith and 
the Physiocrats, it must not be supposed that Smith lacked independence and 
originality. Smith, who lived from 1723 to 1790, was the contemporary of the 
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Physiocrats, and although their most important works appeared before his own 
epoch-making Wealth of Nations which bears the date 1776, he claims, and evi- 
dently with truth, that before he was acquainted with the Physiocrats he had 
worked out independently the main features of his system of economic philosophy. 
It is undoubtedly true that Adam Smith was personally acquainted with the 
Physiocrats and familiar with their ideas, but, as Roscher says, he probably learned 
no more from them than any able man will learn from his predecessors. He carried 
forward and improved what they had begun, and his merit is seen in the fact that 
it is his works rather than the works of the Physiocrats which have influenced 
posterity. 

We find in Adam Smith the same idea of an industrial order governed by 
natural law, and of these natural laws the chief is this, that self interest in economic 
affairs leads to socially beneficial action. Left alone, unhampered and unrestricted, 
man in pursuing his own interests will do far more to promote the welfare of society 
than all the contrivances of legislators. We have here, as in the case of the Physio- 
crats, what is called the system of natural liberty. We notice, however, that when 
Adam Smith works out his system in detail he introduces far-reaching qualifica- 
tions. He is thus in favor of free trade, but he sees important instances in which 
protection is desirable and he would proceed cautiously in passing over from a 
system of protection to one of free trade. 

He opposed labor laws, but when we examine the kind of labor laws which he 
opposed we find that they are labor laws which fetter and restrict the workingmen 
in their efforts to improve their own condition. 

We notice in the opening words of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations a some- 
what different tone from that which greets us in the writings of the Mercantilists 
and also in that of the Physiocrats. The Mercantilists found in foreign trade the 
source of wealth. The Physiocrats found the source of wealth in the beneficence of 
nature. But Adam Smith begins his Wealth of Nations with the bold statement 
that the source of wealth is labor. "The words are these: ‘‘The annual labor of 
every nation is the fund which originally supplies it with all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life which it annually consumes.’’ Doubtless Adam Smith 
designed to emphasize labor as opposed both to foreign trade and to nature. There 
is not, however, the opposition in ideas between him and the Physiocrats which one 
would infer from the opening sentence, although he undoubtedly works out his 
ideas concerning labor in an interesting and novel way. He laid an emphasis upon 
labor, and upon labor as a measure of value, which had important consequences in 
the development of economic thought, especially in the direction of socialism. We 
have traced back the doctrine of surplus value to the Physiocratic doctrine of rent. 
Rodbertus, one of the profoundest of modern socialists, asserts that the socialistic 
doctrine of labor as the only source of value goes directly back to Adam Smith and 
consists simply in an elaboration of what is found in his Wealth of Nations. 

The Physiocrats had their adherents even among crowned heads. Catharine 
the Second of Russia was not altogether uninfluenced by the Physiocrats, while 
Joseph the Second of Austria was quite inclined to take up their ideas. Karl 
Frederick, the Margrave of Baden, went so far as to make a practical endeavor 
to carry out their ideas in three villages in his own country. The Wealth of Nations 
found no such supporters, among crowned heads in the days of its author, but it 
gradually won its way among thoughtful people, and from that day to this has not 
failed to produce a profound impression upon the minds of statesmen, and has thus 
influenced in a marvelous manner the development of economic institutions. We 
do not mean by this that his ideas. have been adopted without criticism, but that 
they have been taken into consideration and have had an influence even upon those 
differing from Smith in many important particulars. He has contributed his part, 
and that a very large part, to the happiness of mankind. 
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6. MALTHUS AND RICARDO. 


Giving our attention to the writers whose works have been epoch-making in the 
development of economic thought the next name which greets us is that of Thomas 
Robert Malthus, an English clergyman and professor of history and political econ- 
omy in the college of the East India Company at Haileybury, England. Born in 
1766, he lived until 1834, his life covering in a way the period of the industrial 
revolution. 

Adam Smith investigated the causes of the wealth of nations. Malthus, how- 
ever, gave his attention rather to the causes of the poverty of nations, for this is 
what his investigation of the law of the increase of population really signified. 
Writers of the latter part of the last century were generally optimistically inclined, 
and one of the favorite subjects of discussion was the perfectibility and consequent 
happiness of the human race. Plans abounded which were to lead mankind out of 
present misery into future happiness. 

One of the writers of this period, whose name is still well known to scholars, 
was William Godwin, author of Ax Euquiry Concerning Political Justice, and 
numerous other works, some of them directed against Malthus. Godwin thought 
that he found the cause of human misery in government, and some have thus. 
been inclined to call him the father of modern scientific anarchy. Malthus, 
however, undertook to show that the causes of human misery were deep-seated in 
human nature, and consequently could not be laid to the door of government. The 
great cause of poverty and the insuperable obstacle to many otherwise promising 
schemes of reform was found by Malthus to be the law of population. ‘This law 
of population we have already briefly considered. It is simply one part of the 
general Darwinian struggle for existence ; and Darwin himself acknowledged that 
he had received from Malthus suggestions which, carried out, led to his own re- 
markable discoveries. ; 

The law of population, as stated by Malthus in the first edition of his Zyssay 
on Population, was pessimistic indeed. Population constantly tended to outrun 
the means of subsistence, and was only kept down by vice and misery. ‘The criti- 
cisms which this remarkable work called forth, and his own reflections and investi- 
gations, led Malthus in a subsequent edition to present the theory of population 
less pessimistically. He added to the restraints upon the excessive growth of pop- 
ulation moral checks, such as prudence and regard for others. Up to the last, 
however, the Malthusian theory of population, if not downright pessimism, had at 
least a decided pessimistic tinge, and from the time it was first advanced until the 
present day, it has been used asa strong argument against many proposals of reform. 
The question is perpetually asked, Will not such and such measures of reform sim- 
ply result in an increased population which will bring back the mass of mankind 
to their former condition? Why, indeed, should we busy ourselves with schemes 
to raise wagesif the result is simply a larger wage-earning population with eventu- 
ally the same old rate of wages ? ; 

Malthus himself applied this doctrine vigorously to the subject of the poor laws 
and advocated the abolition of public relief of poverty, holding that it did only 
harm. While the views of Malthus were not completely accepted, he achieved a 
great triumph in the reform of the English poor laws in 1834. It must, indeed, 
be said that on the whole the results of the change in the poor laws have proved 
beneficial, although now the time has come when the best minds of England demand 
a further development. 

It has already been intimated that the modern view of the doctrine of population 
is one which is far more hopeful than the doctrine of population even as finally 
modified by Malthus. Some of the fundamental premises of Malthus are called in 
question. ‘The law of population may be a stern-visaged law, but certainly there 
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seems to be no reason why it should lead us to despair of improvement in human 
affairs. . 

The doctrine of rent in 1ts modern form was fairly well worked out by Malthus, 
although the name of Ricardo is attached to it. 

The doctrine of wages as a sufficiency for subsistence was also a logical outcome 
of the views entertained by Malthus concerning population and the nature of the 
increase in agricultural produce. 

One noteworthy thing about Malthus was the extent to which he made use of 
travel and statistical inquiry, together with deduction. He may ina way be called 
the forerunner of the modern historical school, which insists upon careful and 
extended observation of the life about us. One of the favorite maxims of his suc- 
cessor in the East India college, namely, Rev. Richard Jones, was, that to under- 
stand the economic life of man you should ‘‘ Look and See.”’ 

David Ricardo, who lived from 1732 to 1823, was a man of very different type 
from Malthus, and yet one whose work coalesced with that of his great contempo- 
rary in such a manner as to form a part of one compact system. 

Ricardo was the son of a Jew, whose family came originally from Portu- 
gal, where many of the most gifted members of this gifted race have had their 
home. Ricardo himself became a Christian and married a Christian woman, 
on account of which he was cast off by his father. He was, however, a man 
of such capacity that he soon acquired a large fortune on the London Stock 
Exchange and early retired from active business and gave himself up to scholarly 
pursuits. 

Ricardo followed an extreme deductive method, taking certain premises and 
working out their conclusions by logical process. It was thus that he worked out 
in a clear and systematic form the doctrine of rent and the subsistence theory of 
wages. Ricardo also developed certain pessimistic tendencies found in the writings 
of Malthus. Heclaimed to show that there is a necessary antagonism between 
wage-earners and their employers, inasmuch as after rent had been deducted from 
the total social produce all that was left had to be divided between capital and 
labor, and what one received took so much from what could be enjoyed by the 
other. The most marked lack of harmony of social interest was found, however, 
to spring from the doctrine of rent. 

The progress of population, according to Ricardo, carried the cultivation 
of land down to less and less desirabie soils, the consequence of which was 
increasing rents and decreasing profits, and unless persistent effort was made 
to maintain the standard of life, decreasing wages. However, in cases in which 
wages were already reduced to subsistence, of course there could be no fall in 
wages. 

We have thus a very simple law of distribution of wealth. If we take 
cultivation on no-rent land, according to strict Ricardian doctrine we have 
wages equal to subsistence, and any surplus over and above wages would be 
profits. ‘The difference between the yield on no-rent land and more desirable » 
pieces of land is consumed by rent. In consequence of this the laws of distribution 
are simple, and on the whole decidedly pessimistic. It is on this account that 
Malthus and Ricardo are often called pessimists. 

If this is too strong an expression, inasmuch as their doctrines do not foe 
altogether hopeful features, we may say at least that they develop pessimistic 
tendencies. 
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FIRST WEEKLY REVIEW. 


CONSUMPTION.— Various Kinds of Consumption. Consumption Chiefly a Point of View. 

PUBLIC FINANCE.—Its Nature and Significance. 

THE MERCANTILISTS.—The Period of the Mercantilists. Mercantilism and Modern Protect- 
lonism. 

THE PHYSIOCRATS.—Physiocracy and the Order of Nature. The Position of the Physiocrats 
with respect to Laissez-faire and the Single Tax. - 

ADAM SMITH.—Adam Smith and the Physiocrats. The Position of Adam Smith with Respect 
to Labor. 

MALTHUS AND RICARDO.—The Theory of Population and Its Pessimistic Tendency. The 
Doctrine of Rent. Ricardo and the Deductive Method. 


o a B ON— 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What do you understand by consumption. What kinds of consumption are there? What 
American economist has given special attention to consumption? To what extent does consumption deal 
with new topics? Whatis meant by the statement that con- 
sumption gives us a point of view? 

Define public finance. Show that the science of pub- 
lic finance belongs to economics. Point out its significance. 
What do you anticipate will be the outcome of increasing 
public expenditures? 

8. What other terms are used for Mercantilism? Men- 
tion the most prominent Mercantilists. Distinguish between 
Mercantilism and modern protectionism. 

4. Who was the founder of the Phystocratic school? 
What is the most fundamental thought in the system of the 
Phystocrats? Why did the Physiocrats advocate Laissez- 
faire? Why did they propose a single tax upon the rent of 
land? What ts your opinion about the justice of the single 
tax as proposed by the Physiocrats? 

5. What was the relation of Adam Smith to the Physt- 
ocrats? What position did he take with respect to labor? 
What has been his practical influence? 

6. What was Malthus’ explanation of poverty? What 
did he propose with respect to the poor laws? Explain the 
law of rent and of wages held by Ricardo. 








SUBJECTS" FOR SFEGIAL STUY: 


1. Adam Smith and Alexander Hamilton: their views 
compared and contrasted. 
2. A critical examination of Henry C. Carey's theory 
Prof. J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins Un.versity. of population. 
3 


Mercantilism and modern protectionism. 





4. The Phystocrats. 
5. Adam Smith’s views of labor. 
6. The pessimistic tendency of the Malthus theory. 





i JOUNESTUART MIRE 


John Stuart Mill, whose life covered approximately the first three-quarters of the 
present century, is one of its greatest characters. Few men have exerted more influ- 
ence upon their day and generation. What was the source of his power? One 
source was the purity of his character and his motives. He was a member of Par- 
liament for one term, and while there he won the respect and admiration of those 
with whom he came in contact. His moral influence was felt to be a stimulus. 
The great Gladstone said of his career in Parliament, ‘“ He did us all good,’’ and he 
dubbed him ‘‘the Saint of Rationalism;’’ while Herbert Spencer spoke of his ‘‘almost 
romantic generosity.” , | 

Another source of his power was the large intellectual field which he covered in 
a masterly manner. One of his works, and a very great work, was a treatise on 
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Logic, and another was an Exvamination of Sir William Hamilton's Metaphysics. 
Several of his works occupy a prominent position in political science, while doubt- 
less his most distinctive work was in the field of economics. Asa recreation he 
pursued botany, and became sufficiently master of it to entitle him to contribute 
botanical articles to a magazine devoted to that specialty. 

Another source of his power was his wide intellectual sympathies, enabling him 
to appeal to those holding very different views. It is thus that individualism and 
socialism have both claimed him and both with a certain measure of justification. 
Few others appreciated more than he the significance of individual liberty, and 
rarely has the case of individual liberty been more strongly stated than in his little 
work entitled Zzder¢y. But with it all he had a sympathy with the masses exceeded 
by no socialist, and he himself statedin a memorable passage, that if he had a choice 
between the present social order without improvement and communism, that all the 
difficulties of communism, great and small, would be to him but as dust in the 
balance. Mill’s attitude with respect to socialism was thoroughly characteristic of 
the man. ‘The problem on which he was working at the close of his life was how 
to unite individual liberty and responsibility with that common ownership in the 
instruments of production demanded by socialism. 

We have before us many elements of power, and when we add to these the 
keennessand profundity of his intellect we have given the chief sources of his remarka- 
ble power. We have also in what has been stated an explanation of the inconsist- 
encies in his thought, inconsistencies with which he has been reproached, and that 
not without justification. He attempted to hold fast to the individualism in which 
he had been trained by his father, James Mill, and by his father’s friends, Bentham 
and Ricardo, and to build on this foundation of individualist economics what was 
in many respects a socialist superstructure. He could not give up the old founda- 
tion principles, and yet he was thoroughly alive to new thoughts and new ideas 
brought forward by advanced writers in England and in France. ‘Toward the close 
of his life he himself saw that his system of economics needed reconstruction, but 
he felt that he was then too old to relay the foundations. All this must not lead 
any one to underrate Mill, or the value of a course in Mill’s political economy. It 
has been well said, although perhaps with a little exaggeration, that a course in 
Mill is in itself a liberal education. Certainly a thorough mastery of Mill is some- 
thing which one may well strive to attain. | 

Mill has been called ‘‘a readable Ricardo,” but he was more than that. He 
held, like Ricardo, to the theory that wages were sufficient to provide for the wage- 
earners in accordance with their standard of life, and he brought this also into har- 
mony with his idea of the wages-fund. However, what is noteworthy is that his 
minimum of wages was not a minimum sufficient to maintain merely physical 
existence, but to maintain also higher wants, provided these had been made a part 
of the real standard of life. His minimum, then, was not a physical minimum, 
but a moral minimum. ‘The law of population was held by Mill in a rather rigid 
Malthusian form. He held, however, to the possibility of development of satis- 
factory prudential and moral restraints upon the growth of population, and did not 
find in the law of population insuperable obstacles to human progress. 

Mill even went beyond the wages system in his thoughts for the future, and 
thought that it would eventually be replaced by one form or another of cooperation. 

Mill’s idea of the unearned increment in the rent of land and the taxation of this 
unearned increment in the future was one of the main features of his economic sys- 
tem. He held with his predecessors that rent was an unearned income. Appreci- 
ating, however, the importance of conservatism in change and also the demands of 
justice based upon established expectations, he held that it was not right to inter- 
fere with present rents. He thought, however, that it was right and proper to take 
for social uses future unearned increment of the rent of land. 
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We cannot now enter into the arguments which Mill advanced in favor of this 
reform. Still less can we consider them critically. It is, however, an excellent 
subject for investigation. 

. We must, even in this brief review, call attention to the view of nature which 

Mill held. The Physiocrats and Adam Smith looked upon nature as a beneficent 
power, and the eighteenth century philosophy in general thought that a return to 
nature would bring us happiness. The evils of mankind they ascribed to human 
interference with the beneficence of nature. According to Mill, however, nature 
was a cruel power, surpassing in malignity the most wicked Roman tyrant. Benefi- 
cence must be sought, according to Mill, not in nature, but in man, and it belonged 
to man to redress the injustices and. inequalities of nature. This thought in 
Mill is fundamental and also characterizes a certain stage in the evolution of 
philosophy. 

Mill closes in England one line in the evolution of economic thought and he 
opened another phase in this evolution. The old and the new are united in him 
in a remarkable manner. His careful nature taught him to hold fast to that which 
was good in the past, but at the same time his vision was directed towards the future 
with ardent hope for improvement in the lot of mankind. 


Se. THE LORMMIShs: 


The pessimistic tendency in economics which we have considered may be 
tegarded as the development of one line of thought naturally proceeding from Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 'The optimists in economics can also claim that their 
doctrines are developments of certain phases of the economic philosophy of Adam 
Smith. Both pessimists and optimists, however, are guilty of a onesidedness which 
cannot be found in the author of Zhe Wealth of Nations. 

We find economic optimists in all countries, but there is no better representative 
of this school of thought than Frederic Bastiat of France, whose chief works 
appeared about the middle of this century. 

The doctrine of rent made, as we have seen, a great rift in the ethical harmonies 
of the classical economists. They were in general disposed to favor a theory of dis- 
tribution according to which each one received a reward in proportion to services. 
Rent, however, was a surplus value, something over and above the reward for service. 
It is natural then that the optimists, holding that this is the best possible sort of a 
world, should direct their ammunition against the doctrine of rent. Bastiat denied 
this doctrine, and Henry C. Carey, the American representative of the same line of 
thought, devoted a great deal of space to an effort to show that the fundamental 
assumptions upon which the Ricardian doctrine of rent rested were false. According 
to Ricardo the tillage of the ground begins on the best soil, and, gradually passes down 
to land inferior either in er or situation, the result of which is, that there is a con- 
stantly increasing rent. 

Carey held that.the wort lands were first cultivated and after that the better 
lands: consequently, there could be no such thing as a return for the use of land 
in itself. What we call rent, according to Carey, is simply a return to capital. 
There is no such thing then as a favored class, so far as rent is concerned. ‘The 
late comers have even a better chance than those who first took up the soil. Nature 
is increasingly generous to her children. 

John Stuart Mill and others have effectively shown that the views of the optim- 
ists rested upon misconceptions and upon a failure to follow accurately the real course | 
of evolution. How, indeed, can any one who has eyes to observe the economic 
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phenomena about him, deny that for the mere use of land apart from any improve- 
ment rent is paid? 

Another part of the doctrine of the optimists is that capital yields decreasing 
returns. ‘The rate of interest, they say, falls continually, and this proves that 
capital receives relatively a decreasing share of productive industry. On the other 
hand, the returns of labor, according to the optimists, increase by natural law. 
Bastiat put it in this way: “Absolutely there is an increase in the returns to capital, 
but relatively a decrease; whereas the gains of labor increase both absolutely and 
relatively.’’ 

The result of this is that it becomes constantly easier to make a tran- 
sition from the position of the hired workman to that of the employer; but on the 
other hand, in his opinion, there is constantly less inducement for the workmen to 
pass over to the ranks of employers, inasmuch as the two positions, that of employer 
and that of employed, approximate to each other in advantages! What a beautiful 
optimism have we here! Surely wage-earners should be satisfied with a share in 
the product of industry which increases not only absolutely but relatively, and so 
long as capitalists, owing to increasing capital, have an increasing product, even if 
it is relatively a smaller share than heretofore, these can have no very serious cause 
for complaint. Bastiat elaborates these views and attempts to establish a complete 
harmony of all economic interests. In his introduction to his work Economic Har- 
monies, he uses these words: “I undertake in this work to demonstrate the harmony of 
those laws of Providence which govern human society. What makes these laws har- 
monious and not discordant is that all principles, all motives, all springs of action, 
all interests codperate towards the grand final result which humanity will never reach 
by reason of its native imperfections, but to which it will always approximate more 
and more by reason of its unlimited capability of improvement; and that result is 
the indefinite approximation of all classes towards a level which is always rising; in 
other words, the equalization of individuals in a general amelioration.’’ 

Ricardo had shown the divergence of interests between wage-earners and their 
employers. They had, according to him, a cake to divide. Manifestly, what one 
took left so much less for the other. ‘The optimists never tire of telling us that the 
interests of capital and labor are one. But we always notice this somewhat strange 
fact, that those interests are correctly perceived only by the employers. It is the 
workinen who are always entreated to yield their opinions to the opinions of the 
employers because their interests are one. The employers are never urged to give 
up their position on account of the harmony of interests. 

It would take too long to examine critically all the errors involved in the posi- 
tion of the optimists with respect to the earnings of capital and the wages of labor. 
It may be suggested, however, that the rate of interest tells us very little about the 
distribution of the product of industry. One thing-we must ask is this: what is the 
amount of capital in various stages of industrial evolution upon which interest 
must be paid? If capital increases ten times while the rate of interest falls one half, 
manifestly capital has five times as much as formerly, and it is a mere assumption 
to say that capital has relatively a smaller share than heretofore. That is something 
which must be proved and not merely asserted. Again, this position of Bastiat 
leaves out of consideration altogether, the enormous returns to monopoly which the 
optimists do not see at all. 

Another feature of the economic philosophy of the optimists is their denial of 
the Malthusian theory of population. Henry C. Carey argues at great length against 
the Malthusian theory of population, endeavoring to show that the food supply 
increases by a more rapid ratio than the increase of population. It is to be feared, 
however, that his arguments against Malthusianism rest largely upon a misappre- 
hension of the points really at issue in this controversy, although some nea of his 
argument have considerable force. 
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9. ECONOMICS IN GERMANY. 


At a very early period there was a considerable development of economic 
thought inGermany. Long before the time of the Physiocrats, Germans had been 
writing with great learning on many economic topics, although they had not 
evolved anything which could be properly designated as an economic science. One 
part of economics was tolerably well rounded out by the Germans by the middle of 
the last century, and that was public finance. We may say that in the field of eco- 
nomics there has been a great activity in Germany for over one hundred and fifty 
years. The causes of the great development of economic thought in Germany are 
several. Among them we may mention the philosophical character of the Germans. 
They speak of themselves as a nation of thinkers, and such, indeed, they are. 
They like to reason about the things falling within their own experience and to 
understand the causes of the phenomena by which they are surrounded. Apart 
from this, however, there has long been a close and most fruitful connection 
between the civil service of Germany and the universities. It has always been 
one of the main functions of the German university to prepare men for the civil 
service. Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say that in many particulars the German 
university does for the German civil service what West Point and Annapolis do for 
our army and navy. 

As a result of this the.German universities always cultivate those studies useful 
to men engaged in the civil service, and naturally among these, economics occupies 
a high rank. This close connection between the civil service and the universities 
has also another effect which has always characterized German economics, namely, 
a certain realism which has kept the economists from wandering too far away from 
actual conditions. 

Adam Smith’s writing early produced an influence upon German thought and 
German policy, and on the whole a wholesome influence. His work was eagerly 
studied, and the realism of which we have spoken kept the Germans generally from 
going to such extremes as did many of his followersin England and France. Adam 
Smith’s doctrines were mingled wholesomely with conclusions drawn from German 
experience and German thought. 

The first great independent movement in economic philosophy in (Germany which 
had a permanent result, not only upon the development of economic thought in that 
country but in the world at large, was that which resulted from the establishment 
and activity of the German historical school in the middle of the century. The 
three leaders in this school, namely, Roscher, Knies, and Hildebrand, have already 
been mentioned and their method has been briefly described. 

The founders of the historical school did not wish to convey the impression 
that history was the only source of economic knowledge. ‘They did, however, 
insist upon the importance of history as one source, and they insisted upon an 
examination of conclusions reached deductively from premises in the light of actual 
experience. They advocated the use of statistics as well as history. 

But the adherents of the historical school insisted upon a great deal more 
than method. ‘They insisted upon an economic policy adapted to actual his- 
torical conditions, and this is doubtless one of the things which they chiefly 
had in mind when they called themselves the historical school. They op- 
posed so-called absolutism of theory. ‘They did not believe that any one policy 
was adapted to all times and all lands. ‘To use one illustration, economists 
have been too much inclined to argue as if the policy of free trade or protection 
were altogether right or altogether wrong. The German economists have been 
unwilling to classify themselves either as free-traders or protectionists. They would 
say, as probably economists generally to-day will say, that the true policy must 
depend upon actually existing conditions. 
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In addition to their insistence upon a relativity of economic conclusions, 
must be mentioned the ethical spirit which they infused into economics. ‘This 
has always been one of the main distinguishing characteristics of German 
economics. German economists insist that the beginning and the end of all eco- 
nomic study is human welfare, and they have as keen an eye for the welfare of the 
wage-earner as for that of hisemployer. ‘Their warm humanitarianism is like that 
which we find in Turgot. 

A different attitude towards the state from that of the English economists 
has also characterized German economics from the earliest times up to the 
present. The Germans have never taken the position that everything should 
be turned over to the State, nor have they been inclined to say that in case 
of doubt we must decide in favor of public action, although such statements are 
frequently erroneously made. What the Germans have attempted to do has 
been to determine by scientific analysis the true field of State activity and its proper 
limits. 

There have been many eminent economists in Germany since the historical 
school was founded, and not all of them by any means are willing to classify them- 
selves as adherents of this school, although in the main they are very generally 
animated by similar aims and purposes and follow similar methods. Some 
of the more recent economists in Germany lay more emphasis upon deduction and 
less upon historical research. Professor Wagner may be mentioned as one who 
belongs to this class. 

Among other distinguished German economists mention may be made of 
Professor Schmoller, like Professor Wagner, a professor in the University of 
Berlin, who adheres strongly to the historical .school, laying even more emphasis 
upon economic history than the founders of the old historical school, so that 
he is sometimes spoken of as the leader of the younger historical school whose 
adherents sometimes go so far as almost to resolve economics into economic 
history. ' 

Professor Shoenberg of Tubingen, Professor Conrad of Halle, and Professor 
Cohn of Gottingen, are also economists of such prominence that they could not be 
omitted in any sketch of economics in Germany. And Dietzel and Lexis are like- 
wise familiar names of men whose services have been eminent. 

We must leave many of the most meritorious and distinguished economists 
unmentioned on account of the limitations of space. One characteristic of German 
economics at the present day is its attitude toward socialism. Not one of the Ger- 
man economists is a socialist, but they nearly all claim that we have much to learn 
from socialism, and they evince a disposition to examine its claims fairly and impar- 
tially, and to adopt whatever is true in socialism while rejecting what they conceive 
to be itserrors. An illustration of this tendency, although perhaps in a slightly 
extreme form, is found in the excellent accountof German socialism given by Pro- 
fessor Werner Sombart of the University of Breslau in his work on Soczalism and 
the Social Movement in the Nineteenth Century, translated bv Rev. A. P. Atterbury 
of New York. 

Outside the German universities there is less activity than in other countries, 
inasmuch as the German Universities absorb so large a proportion of the best intel- 
lectual life of the German nation. There are, however, various social movements 
of interest going forward. 

One of the most interesting is the Christian Socialist movement, of which the 
young pastor, Paul Gohre, is a prominent representative. It was Gohre’s work, 
Three Months in a Workshop, which was especially influential in giving an impulse 
to Christian socialism among the German Protestants, and this work will be read 
with great profit. Fortunately this work also has been translated by an American 
under the name of A. B. Carr. 
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10. THE AUSTRIAN ECONOMISTS. 


As we have three founders of the German Historical School, so we have three 
prominent representatives of the more modern Austrian school, namely, Professor 
Carl Menger, Professor Friedrich von Wieser and Professor Eugen von Bohm- 
Bawerk. . 

Our attention has already been directed to the Austrians in connection with 
the subject of economic method, and inasmuch as their services have been so 
largely connected with method, and furthermore inasmuch as their activity is so 
much more recent, it is necessary to say far less about them. 

The founder of the school is Professor Carl Menger and his two associates, as 
mentioned, have gained equal prominence. Indeed, the one best known in the 
English speaking world is Dr. Boéhm-Bawerk, whose two works, Cafztal and 
Interest and The Positive Theory of Capital have been excellently translatea into 
English by Professor William Smart of Glasgow, Scotland. 

The best known work of Professor Wieser is ‘‘ Natural Value,’ also trans- 

lated into English, while the far earlier work of Professor Carl Menger on the 
General Principles of Economics is accessible onlv to those who read Ger- 
man. 
The Austrians stand for a reaction in favor of deduction, and they feel them- 
selves more closely related to the English economists than to the Germans. ‘They 
acknowledge the imperfections of the English economic systems, but they hold that 
these 1mperfections are due not to the deductive method, but to the faulty use of 
the deductive method. Their aim is to find a larger and broader basis for 
deduction. 

The doctrine of utility and value which has been presented in the lessons in 
this course is substantially that of the Austrian economists. A similar doctrine 
of value, based upon marginal utility, was presented in England by Pro- 
fessor Jevons at about the same time that it was worked out by Professor 
Menger. Both were independent workers in the same field, and to both great 
credit is due. The Austrians, however, are the ones who elaborated most fully 
the new doctrine of value and have shown its significance in the. distribution of 
wealth. 

The Austrians have been engag:d chiefly in critical work, re-examining older 
views, showing their errors and then attempting, in some instances at any rate, to 
replace them with sounder views. Professor Béhm-Bawerk especially may be 
mentioned in this connection. After examining critically and rejecting older views 
of interest, he presents one which he holds to be correct. He has also subjected to 
like destructive criticism the socialism of Karl Marx in his work entitled Karl 
Marx and the Close of his System. ‘The Austrians have thus attacked vigorously 
the German economists and the German socialists. ‘ They are evidently aware of 
the fact that thus far their activity has been quite largely negative, and report has 
it that they intend later to present more positive ~esults and to give us a construc- 
tive program of economic reform. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there is a real fundamental antagonism between 
the German economists and the Austrians. "The Austrians have done a work which 
was needed. Attention had so long been given to the collection of facts and such 
eiphasis had been laid upon the importance of historical investigation, that it was 
important to have attention again called to the province of deductive reason- 
ing. 

The Austrians have learned much from the Germans, and the Germans are also 
profiting by the work of the Austrians. Economic thought and future development 
will absorb what is best both in the writings of the Austrians and in those of the 
Germans. 
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11. ECONOMICS IN ENGLAND. 


England is in many ways the greatest country in the history of economic 
though What has already been said makes this clear. England has given the 
world Adam Smith, Malthus and Ricardo, three names whose influence in the devel- 
opment of economics can be matched by no other country. Then we have John Stuart 
Mill, whose influence on the English-speaking world has been profound, although 
not so great as that of the other authors, just mentioned, on the non-English speak- 
ing world. We have also a host of lesser lights, making altogether a remarkable 
group of writers. The English, however, have neglected some branches of eco- 
nomics, especially public finance, in which they have not even approached 
the Germans, and they have also in recent years suffered from lack of origi- 
nality. 

Contemporary English economists have admired and justly admired the great 
leaders of thought their country has produced, but it would almost seem as if they 
had allowed themselves to be overawed by the brilliant original powers of their pred- 
ecessors. Good work has been done and is being done, but during the past generation 
a certain timidity in thought is too frequently apparent among English economists, 
and this has had the result of directing an undue proportion of their intellectual 
vigor into processes of refinement, so to speak. The thoughtseof the older econo- 
mists have been turned over and over, elaborated in this direction and that, pol- 
ished in all their aspects, but daring originality has been lacking, so that we have a 
most marked contrast between the recent achievements of England in economics 
and some other intellectual fields, notably biology. It is not said that much may 
not be urged for caution in economic investigations, and it is admitted that rashness 
in economic thought has its peculiar dangers, nor must it be supposed that there is 
not much to praise in the works of the English economists of our day. It is simply 
intended to point out the absence of large originality in the economics of England 
and to suggest an explanation. As asonmay be placed at disadvantage by a father 
of towering eminence, the extraordinary achievements of one generation may so 
impress themselves on one or more future generations as to fill their thoughts and 
imaginations. 

Among contemporary economists in England, the first name sehen occurs to us 
is that of Prof. Alfred Marshall, who holds a chair of economics in the University 
of Cambridge and has written the first volume of a treatise entitled Principles of 
Economics. ‘The work appeared in 1890, has passed through several editions already 
and is one of the most widely read of recent economic works. It is a carefully 
prepared book, which endeavors to preserve what is valuable in the writings of his 
English predecessors and to unite that with the results of more recent researches. 
In the preface to his first edition Marshall uses these words explanatory of his pur- 
pose: ‘‘’The present treatise is an attempt to present a modern version of old doc- 
trines with the aid of the new work, and with reference to the new problems of 
OUT ave. 

Along with Professor Marshall must be mentioned Dr, William Cunningham, 
who holds the Tooke professorship in King’s College, London, and the position of 
lecturer in Trinity College, Cambridge, and also during the summer of 1899 special 
lecturer in the University of Wisconsin. Professor Cunningham has devoted him- 
self especially to economic history, and has written a valuable and learned work 
entitled Growth of English Industry and Commerce, which occupies an honorable 
position in economic literature. 

Dr. Cunningham has in addition to this presentation of English economic devel- 
opment prepared numerous popular works, such as his Use and Abuse of Money 
and Modern Civilization in some of tts Economic Aspects. He has also interested 
himself in the ethical aspects of practical economic problems and has written essays 
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discussing the Christian idea of property and the Christian view of usury. Dr. Cun 
ningham unquestionably occupies a position in the. front rank of the English econ- 
omists of the day. 

Mr. John A. Hobson, whose work has so often found mention in this course of 
study, has a keen intellect and one so original and bold that no reproach of timid- 
ity in thought attaches tohim. ‘The field of work which he has covered has been a 
wide one, embracing pure theory and the most immediately practical efforts in the 
direction of reform. His work on 7he Economic Bargain or the Economics of Dis- 
tribution will take the first place among his theoretical works, and it ought to have 
high rank in economic literature in general, while his work on /ohz Ruskin, Social 
Reformer, is farand away the best work on the economic and social philosophy of 
the great character with whom it deals. Hobson’s Evolution of Modern Capitalism 
is unsurpassed in its own field, while his work on The Unemployed touches still an- 
other important subject. In the opinion of the present writer, the work of Hobson 
is surpassed by that of no living economist in England. 

Prof. F. I. Edgeworth of Oxford, Secretary of the British Economic Association 
and editor of the Economic Journal, which is its organ, deserves mention as one of 
the leading economists of to-day, and so does Prof. William Smart of Glasgow, one 
of the liberal and progressive economists of the day. Dr. John K. Ingram, of 
Trinity.College, Dublin, who more than twenty years ago made a vigorous plea for 
reform in English economic methods, and who claimed that economics must be con- 
sidered in its general social relations, should not fail toreceive mention. Dr. Ingram 
is the author of the best treatise on Zhe zstory of Politscal Economy which we have 
in our language, and it is one which well repays perusal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb are among those who are to-day doing the best work 
in economics, and few more important works than their /zdustrtal Democracy have 
appeared during the present generation. Itis a work which noone can neglect who 
would understand the true economic nature of the movements of the wage-earners at 
the present time. 

Literary men in England are giving a large amount of attention to popular social 
and economic movements. Among these may be mentioned Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, 
who has discussed the subject of socialism and presented its weaknesses as he sees 
it in his work, Democracy and Liberty. Mr. Lecky is one of the great writers of 
ourage; but those who have been delighted by his former works are apt to expe- 
rience a certain measure of disappointment when they read his utterances in the one 
just mentioned. In his Democracy and Liberty Mr. Lecky discusses all sorts of 
popular questions of the day in so far as they have an economic and social side— 
and is there any question which does not have suchaside ?—but it has been said that 
this work of Mr. Lecky partakes of the nature of political pamphlets, and doubtless 
his warm admirers could not deny a too partisan character toit. A man of Mr. 
Lecky’s thoughtfulness and insight could not, however, discuss any question with- 
out throwing light upon it, and his examination of socialism, together with other 
questions of democracy and progress, will repay attention. It is not by any means 
altogether one-sided, and occasionally we notice in it gleams of light which remind 
us of his Azstory of European Morals. 

Another prominent literary man in England who has given a large amount of 
attention to social questions is W. H. Mallock. One of his most recent works and 
doubtless one of his best is entitled Arzstocracy and Evolution. In this work he 
attributes progress to the aristocratic class and endeavors to show that what they 
receive is lessthanthe amount that they add to the production of wealth. ‘The book 
presents one side of the questions of the day and that a side which is well deserving 
of attention by those who would look at all sides of popular movements. A deeper 
examination of the real issues involved in industrial democracy leads, however, to 
different conclusions from those reached by: Mallock. 
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Pf LeEONOMIGS INE: UNITED STATES. 


Were there sufficient space the writer would be glad to say something about 
economics in other European countries, especially in France and Italy, but as it is, 
he prefers to give the very small amount of space still left at his command to the 
United States. 

Most of the writers to whom it is natural to call attention in a discussion of 
economics in the United States have already been mentioned in one connection 
or another. It remains now to give a general survey of the briefest possible 
character. 

First of all it may be said that every American has reason to feel gratified with 
the progress which the science of economics has made in the United States during 
the past twenty years. Probably no country, not even Germany, has during this 
period given more earnest and serious attention to economics and economic problems 
than our own, and the writings of our economists are known and read in every part 
of the civilized world. Several of them have indeed been translated into foreign 
languages. After an acquaintance with the students of the present course for a 
period of twelve months, it may not be an unbecoming personality for the writer to 
say that it is a gratification to him to know that his works have in several instances 
been translated into Japanese and are read in that country widely, while his /z¢vo- 
duction to Political Economy has been translated into Dutch under the auspices of 
Professor Treub of the University of Amsterdam, and is used as a text-book in that 
institution, 

While American economists have everywhere a high reputation, and while their 
activity has attracted the attention of economists of all lands, this has come about 
during the past twenty years; for twenty years ago the name of an American 
economist was scarcely known in foreign countries. Occasionally one would hear 
the name in a German university of Henry C. Carey, but that was about all. 

It is not altogether an easy matter to discover the causes of the wonderful prog- 
ress which Americans have made in economics. Something must be attributed to 
the stimulus received from study in the German universities, and something also to 
the peculiar conditions and needs of our own country. Asmericans have been quick 
to perceive these conditions and these needs, and have undoubtedly responded to: 
them. At the same time, American universities have done a noble part in furnish- 
ing facilities and opportunities for research and investigation in economics and in 
the encouragement of economic study. 

One of the most important events in the history of economics in the United 
States was the foundation of The American Economic Association in 1885, and the 
writer feels that he did a valuable service in taking a leading part in the establish- 
ment of this association, of which he was for seven years the secretary. It brought 
together the younger workers in economics and encouraged and stimulated them. 
It helped to give vitality and courage to American economic thought, but of 
course it has been only one of many agencies at work. 

The part which the American universities have played in the development of 
economics is so large that it is not inappropriate to mention those which have attained 
special distinction in this direction. Harvard University is the first name which 
occurs to one if we begin our survey with New England.- It was not many years 
ago that one man could attempt to cover more than the field of economics in 
Harvard, but now in the department of economics alone there are several gifted 
men at work, the three best known of whom are doubtless Professor C. F. Dunbar, 
Professor F. W. Taussig and Professor W. J. Ashley. Harvard University must 
also be given credit for having started Zhe Quarterly Journal of Economics, which 
is among the more important periodicals at the present time devoted to economics. 

Yale University, in addition to younger men, claims Professor W. G. Sumner 
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and Professor Arthur T.. Hadley, both of them well known by numerous works, 
the latter especially for his writings on railways. Yale University has as its 
organ, Zhe Yale Review, which is chiefly devoted to economics, 

Columbia University has undoubtedly one of the strongest departments of eco- 
nomics in the United States, and boasts among its faculty Professor Richmond 
Mayo-Smith, Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, and Professor J. B. Clark, all of them 
well known authors. ‘The excellent Polztical Science Quarterly, edited by the fac- 
ulty of political science of Columbia University, covers the entire field of political 
science and gives more attention to economics than to any other part of the field. 

The University of Pennsylvania has its Wharton School of Finance and Econ- 
omy, and among the members of its faculty mention may be made of Professors 
Simon N. Patten, Roland P. Falkner, Emory 
R. Johnson and Henry R. Seager. The limita- 
tions of space will not permit us even to give the 
titles of the works of these gentlemen, but men- 
tion must at least be made of Professor Patten’s 
thought-stimulating book, Zhe Development of 
English Thought. ‘The mention of the University 
of Pennsylvania suggests the name of a Phila- 
delphia writer who evidently has been associated 
with that institution, namely, Dr. Charles W. 
Macfarlane, whose recent work on Value and 
Distribution has already been mentioned as one. 
deserving of attention on account of its discussion 
of some of the more important recent economic 
theories. 

Going a little farther south we come to the 
Johns Hopkins University, where it was the 
ptivilege of the present writer to have charge 
of the work in economics during the eleven years 
from 1881 to 1892. At the present time the work 

Prof. W. F. Willcox. there is carried forward by two of his former 

students, namely, Professor Sidney Sherwood and 

Dr. J. H. Hollander, whose work in the field of finance has already received 

mention. It is now nearly twenty years ago that the Johns Hopkins University 

started a series of monographs entitled Studzes tx History and Political Science, 
and some of these have been devoted to economic subjects. 

Cornell University has not been so strong in political science as some other de- 
partments, although its first president, Hon. Andrew D. White, has done perhaps 
as much as any other one man to encourage the development of economic and polit- 
ical studies in the American universities. "There are, however, several excellent 
men at Cornell, and mention may be made of Professor J. W. Jenks, Professor 
Walter F. Willcox, Professor Charles H. Hull, and Dr. Charles J. Bullock, the last 
named of whom, however, is about to enter upon a professorship in Williams 
College. 

Coming still farther west mention must be made of the University of Chicago, 
which has a well equipped department of economics, as well as one of sociology 
the latter also giving attention to economics as well as social problems. ‘The best 
known economist in the University of Chicago is Professor J. Laurence Laughlin; 
but mention may also be made of Dr. T. B. Veblen, whose original and thoughtful 
work on the Zheory of a Letsure Class is at present attracting considerable atten- 
tion. 

The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor has in its service Professor H. C. 
Adams, Professor F. M. Taylor (both already mentioned), and Dr. Charles H. 
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Cooley, whose recent monograph on Personal Competition, published by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, is deserving of notice. 

The University of Wisconsin established in 1892 a School of Economics, Polit- 
ical Science and History, and called to it as Director the present writer, who also 
holds one of the chairs of economics. Associated with him are Professor William 
A. Scott, who gives special attention to economic theory and economic history; Dr. 
E. D. Jones, who is developing important statistical work as well as a more or less 
new line which he entitles economic geography; also Dr. B. H. Meyer, whose work 
on the economics of railway transportation and on the railway history of Wisconsin 
has attracted very flattering comment on both sides of the Atlantic. One of the 
features of the writer’s work, both in Johns Hopkins University and in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, which he has found most 
gratifying, is the ability and moral earnestness 
of the young men who have been members of 
his classes, and there are few things in which he 
feels more gratification than in the activity of 
these young men in positions of eminence and 
usefulness in all parts of the United States. 

One of the women’s colleges deserves special 
mention on account of its work in economics and 
allied fields, and that is Wellesley College. The 
Professor of Economics in that institution, Miss 
Katharine Coman, has won a recognized posi- 
tion among economists and has done much good 
work. One of the special articles to this course, 
it will be remembered, was contributed by her. 
Miss Vida D. Scudder, connected with the same 
institution, has written essays on subjects falling 
under the general head of Ethics of Economics 
and has recently given to the world an admirable 
book entitled Soccal [deals in English Letters. 
Social ideals are important in economies as well Prof. Charles H. Cooley. 
as in sociology, and the charming book which 
Miss Scudder has given us is one that can be warmly recommended to those who 
would inform themselves on the relations between literature and social movements 
in England. | 

A western Agricultural College, namely, that situated in Manhattan, Kansas, 
has during the past year or two been doing a notable work in economics; having 
in its faculty such men as President Thomas E. Will, Professor Frank Parsons 
and Professor Edward Bemis, of whom the two former may perhaps be called 
radical, at least on the money question, and the last named progressive, but not 
radical. 

On the Pacific Coast we have two institutions which give promise of much activity 
in the field of economics. The mention of the University of California brings before 
us the names of Professor Bernard Moses, author of a recent work, Democracy and 
Social Growth, presenting to us a thoughtful and critical examination of the rela- 
tions between the democratic spirit, education and socialism; and also of Professor 
Carl C. Plehn, who gave us recently the first elementary work devoted to public 
finance which has appeared in the English language. It is entitled Ax Introduction 
to Public Finance. Leland Stanford University has had in its service three young 
men of unusual capacity, namely, Professor Amos G. Warner, author of the admi- 
rable work, American Charities, which can perhaps already be termed a classic; Pro- 
fessor EK. A. Ross, whose studies on social control have been widely noticed; and 
Professor H. H. Powers, who has contributed the articles on Sociology to the current 
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course of study. ‘The person who would know 
what Americans are doing in economics, and 
especially in what we may term applied econom- 
ics, should not fail to direct his attention to the 
gifted and learned men working in the govern- 
ment departments at our national capital, where 
we find such writers and investigators as Com- 
missioner Carroll D.Wright, Mr.W.T. Willoughby, 
Mr. George H. Holmes, Dr. Max West, Mr. H. T. 
Newcomb, and also Prof. Lester F. Ward, whose 
chief interest, however, lies in the field of sociology. 

The Social Settlements in the United States 
have a place in the development of economic 
thought in this country. Their own activities 
are, to be sure, practical rather than theoretical, 
but there can be little doubt in the minds of 
careful observers that they have their indirect 
influence upon economic theory. Professor 
Graham, ‘laylor..has. given) ithe teaders; or 

Troe (Borhard iiecce. PROGRESS an article on Social Settlements, and 
the Chicago Commons, of which he is the head, 
is one of the most prominent of these. Zhe Commons, issued by the settlement of 
the same name, is the principal organ of the settlement movement. Two other 
especially prominent social settlements are Hull House in Chicago and the South 
End House in Boston. Members of Hull House have prepared a work called H/ud/ 
House Maps and Papers, and Mr. Robert A. Wood, head of the South End House, 
has edited and with other members and associates of the settlement written a work 
called The Crty Wilderness, which describes the social and economic conditions in 
the South End in Boston. It is a work which deservedly is attracting wide atten- 
tion and one which may be commended to those who would havea glimpse of the 
economic conditions surrounding portions of the dwellers in American cities. 

It was the intention of the writer to say something about still other authors 
in this country whose works are of interest to the economist. Mr. W. D. Howells, 
who has himself recently given considerable atten- 
tion to social problems, has spoken in a récent 
number of the North American Review of the 
poems of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, which 
are of interest to the student of social science and 
economics. She may perhaps be called one of 
the poets of socialism. It would be pleasant also 
to say something about the work of Dr. Charles 
B. Spahr, whose book on the present distribution . 
of wealth in the United States gives us the most 
careful statistical examination of the subject with 
which he deals and whose editorials in the Ouxd- 
look are always worthy of attention. It was 
hoped likewise that at least a paragraph could 
be devoted to the line of work which in this 
country has been so well opened up by Professor 
Walter A. Wyckoff of Princeton University in 
his personal investigations of the conditions of 
the wage-earners in the United States. Nothing 
more can be done, however, than to refer the 
reader to his published books called The Workers. H. T. Newcomb. 
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The limits of space have now been reached, and it only remains for the present 
author to express his thanks to the many members of The University Association 
who have followed his articles during the past twelve months, and to express the 
hope that they may have received suggestions and stimulus which will prove helpful 
to them in their future studies within the broad field of economics. 





SECOND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


7. JOHN STUART MILL.—The Position of Mill with Respect to His Predecessors and Successors. 
8. THE OPTIMISTS.—Bastiat and Henry C. Carey. 
9. ECONOMICS IN GERMANY.—The Influence of Adam Smith upon German Economics. The 
German Historical School. Recent German Economists. 
10. THE AUSTRIAN ECONOMISTS.—The Revival of the Deductive 
Method, The Doctrine of Value. 
II. ECONOMICS IN ENGLAND.—Recent English Economics Char- 
acterized. Marshall, Cunningham, Hobson, and others. 
12. ECONOMICS IN THE UNITED STATES.—The Work of the 


American Universities. 





QUESTIONS, 


7. What position does John Stuart Mill occupy in the development 
of economic thought? Explain the sources of his influence. To what 
extent did he modify the doctrines of Ricardo? 

8. Explain what is meant by economic optimism. What ts tts 
significance? Can you give any reason why the spokesmen of the cap- 
ttalist class should be more inclined to economic optimism than the 
spokesmen of the class of employed? Give Bastiat’s doctrine of capital. 
-What position did Henry C. Carey take with respect to the theory of 
population? 

9 What are the causes of the extraordinary development of 
economics in Germany? Explain German realism in economics. Who W. D. Howells. 
were the founders of the German historical school? What were the 
chief characteristics of this school of thought? Who are the principal successors of the early German 
historical school? 

10. Who were the founders of the Austrian school of economists? What view does this school hold 
of Method? What doctrine of value does 1t advocate? 

ll. Characterize recent English economics. Mention the principal English economists of the 
day and describe the work which they are doing. 

12. What causes can you give for the unusual development of economics in the United States during 
the past twenty years? When was the American Economic Association organized? Describe the work 
of the principal American universities in the field of economics. What are the Social Settlements doing 
for the development of economic thought? What does the popular literature of the day indicate with 
reference to the trend of economic thought in this country? Whatis your own view concerning the future 
of economics in the United States? 











SUBIEC ES. BOR-SRECIAL Ss DULY: 


1. Comparison of the views of Frederic Bastiat and Edward Atkinson. 
2. Mill’s doctrine of the unearned increment compared with the single tax as advocated by [fenry 
George. 








DEMOCRACY FOR THE: WORED: 


JESSE MACY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Science, lowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


13. THE ISSUE BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND DESPOTISM. 


=alN the perfect state there will be no conflict between the individual and 
organized society. The conscious weaknesses of each individual in 
certain lines will be supplemented by the comparative strength of other 
individuals in those lines. The large and increasing sphere for the 
individual will arise from the increasing consciousness of individual 
defects. The individual life cannot be lived except as it is supported and made 
perfect through the codperation of the brotherhood. ‘The State becomes the neces- 
sary and perpetual agency for the fulfillment and realization of the individual man. 
All who have ever consciously labored to found the State have aimed at some 
methed of harmonizing the individual with the external organization of society. 
This is true of those who have striven to found the despotic State, as well as those 
who have striven to establish the democratic State. According to the one, harmony 
is attained by the submission of the many to the will of the one, or to the will of the 
few. According to the other, harmony is attained by the friendly codperation of 
all in the interests of all. 

The conflict of the ages is not a conflict between theology and science. It isa 
conflict between the effort to attain the repose of society by imposing the will of the 
one upon the many, and the effort to attain just relations through brotherly coépera- 
tion. In pursuance of this conflict the freer and more liberty-loving moved to the 
west in Asia and in Europe. At Marathon,(1) at Thermopyle, and at Salamis, the 
right of friendly codperation confronted despotic power. Later, the Greeks themselves 
became despotic, and the State was ruined. The Romans by centuries of brotherly 
cooperation built up an invincible State. Later it became imperial, despotic, and 
then a victim of Goths and Vandals. In sea-girt Britannia and in the forests of 
Switzerland liberty again found a home, a field for slow and mature growth. With 
all the accumulated experiences of past ages; with the best the world has furnished 
in religion, law, philosophy, poetry and art, the spirit and the institutions of liberty 


grew apace in England and Switzerland. Yet all the time liberty was neighbor to. 
754. 
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despotism. ‘The conflict was never abated. History seemed to be repeating itself, 
and Christian Europe was fast becoming subject to oriental despotism. In the 
midst of the conflict the more daring spirits crossed the ocean to make a new stand 
for freedom on the vacant continent. It was through the closest cooperation of the 
builders of the free State in America, and the defenders of liberty in Europe, that 
the democratic Christian State became clearly defined. They were American dem- 
ocrats who headed the agitation which gave to England a Commonwealth in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. By the continued codperation of Europeans 
and Americans the idea of the democratic State was kept alive. By the encourage- 
ment of English statesmen and by the help of liberty-loving Frenchmen our revolu- 
tionary fathers accomplished the apparently impossible task of founding an 
independent free state in the New World. The triumph of democracy in the New 
World was an efficient cause of the French Revolution. 

The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars raised and established among 
the nations a definite, recognized issue between despotism and freedom. ‘This issue 
has always existed. It has always entered into the conflict of nations, but it has 
ever been obscured or concealed by other motives—the sheer lust for power, the 
desire for plunder, pride, ambition. But after the Revolution there was a new 
Europe. That definite conflict, which had for centuries been kept alive in Switzer- 
land, and in England between despotic power and voluntary codperation among the 
people, was extended to the whole of Christendom. The issue once raised and 
clearly defined can never grow less important or less insistent until the human race 
shall know for certain whether man is made for slavery or for freedom. The Holy 
Alliance was formed by the leading monarchs of Europe to crush out all voluntary 
risings of the people against tyranny and to establish universal and unquestioning 
obedience to constituted authority. England, under the leadership of statesmen who 
inaugurated there a democratic revolution, met the Holy Alliance by direct opposition. 
America, encouraged by England, met the Holy Alliance by what is known as the 
policy of the Monroe Doctrine.(2) On the side of the theory of despotic government 
Russia has always been the leading State. In favor of the theory of popular gov- 
ernment England has taken the lead in Europe, and the United States has taken 
the lead in the New World. In Europe especially this issue has tended to color 
and to dominate the policy of all the States. It has tended to create a United 
States of Europe. ‘The peoples of the various States are learning to keep step in 
the march towards freedom. About the year 1830 Europe was stirred by popular 
movements: notable and permanent advances were made in England, France and 
Switzerland. More notable still were the revolutions of 1848. 

The last half of the century has been made memorable by the transformation of the 
whole of Europe intoa huge military camp. ‘This, for the most part, has taken place 
during a time of profound peace. ‘The wars have been few and brief, yet the prep- 
aration for war has been persistent and of ever-increasing extent and completeness. 
As noted incidents to the formation of the military camps, Germany and Italy have 
been united. ‘I'he reason assigned for the continued increase of military burdens on the 
part of the various States is the proximity of dangerous rivals. A real, though often a 
disguised reason is the dread of popular uprisings. The governments fear their own 
subjects, and hence they arm themselves against the people. Happily the progress 
of democracy is not dependent upon revolutions and popular uprisings. It is rather 
dependent upon the school, the university, the press, the platform, the pulpit, vol- 
untary associations and many other peaceful agencies. So, under the most despotic 
of the governments, democracy has constantly grown and become more formidable. 
With the diffusion of knowledge. the people have everywhere become more 
responsive to the sufferings of their fellowmen. The Armenian massacres appealed 
mightily to the conscience of Europe, and the people will not soon forget the crime 
involved in the permission of such an easily prevented abomination. 
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In the New World, after the close of the Napoleonic wars, democracy grew 
apace until nineteen new republics had been formed with constitutions modeled 
after that of the United States, and the last crowned head departed from the 


land. 
peoples. 
with Spain. 


Meanwhile the people have grown more sensitive to the cry of oppressed 
It is to this increased sensitiveness that we may attribute the late war 





13. THE ISSUE BETWEEN DEMOC- 
RACY AND DESPOTISM. 


(1) The Battle of Marathon.—Marathon was a 
town in Greece near the eastern coast of Attica, 
near which the Persians under Datis and Artaph- 
ernes were defeated in 490 B.c. The Persians 
having crossed the A‘gean sea, passed over to 
Attica, landing on the Plain of Marathon. They 
numbered about 110,000. To oppose them was an 
Athenian force of 10,000 heavy armed infantry and 
a small body of light armed troopsand attendants. 

According to Athenian law there were ten gen- 
erals, each of whom in turn was entitled to com- 
mand foraday. But the other generals named 
their claim in favor of Miltiades, who thus became 
commander-in chief and he resolved to sally from 
his position on the heights and attack the Persians 
who were crowded in the plain. Theattack wasa 
complete surprise. The Greeks advanced in three 
bodies, a center and two wings, with a considerable 
interval between. Both attacks by the wings 
were successful and the enemy was driven right 
and left, but in the center the Persians repelled the 
Athenians, who were for the time being forced 
backward. Miltiades then recalled his victorious 
wings, which fell upon the flanks of the Persian 
center, which was speedily broken. 

(2) The Monroe Doctrine.—It was stated at the 
commencement of the last session that a great 
effort was then making in Spain and Portugal to 
improve the condition of the people of those coun- 
tries, and that it appeared to be conducted with 
extraordinary moderation, It need scarcely be 
remarked, that the result has been, so far, very 
different from what was then anticipated. Of 
events in that quarter of the globe, with which we 
have so much intercourse, and from which we 
derive our origin, we have always been anxious 
aud interested spectators. The citizens of the 
United States cherish sentiments the most friendly, 
in favor of the liberty and happiness of their fel- 
low-men on that side of the Atlantic. In the wars 
of the European powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any part, nor 
does it comport with our policy so to do. It is 
only when our rights are invaded, or seriously 
menaced, that we resent injuries, or make prepara- 
tion for our defence. With the movements in this 
hemisphere, we are, of necessity, more imme- 
diately connected, and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
rially different, in this respect, from that of 
America. This difference proceeds from that 
which exists in their respective governments. 
And to the defense of our own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and treas- 
ure, and matured by the wisdom of their most en- 
lightened citizens, and under which we have 
enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is 
devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to 
the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that we should 











consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere, as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power, 
we have nct interfered and shall not interfere. 
But with the governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have, in great consideration and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dispo- 
sition towards the United States. In the war 
between those new governments and Spain we 
declared our neutrality at the time of their recog- 
nition, and to this we have adhered, and shall 
continue to adhere, provided no change shall 
occur, which, in the judgment of the competent 
authorities of this government, shall make a cor- 
responding change, on the part of the United 
States, indispensable to their security. 

The late events in Spain and Portugal, show that 
Europe is still unsettled. Of this important fact, 
no stronger proof can be adduced than that the 
allied powers should have thought it proper on 
any principle satisfactory to themselves, to have 
interposed by force in the internal concerns of 
Spain. To what extent such interposition may be 
carried, on the same principle. is a question to 
which all independent powers, whose govern- 
ments differ from theirs, are interested, even those 
most remote, and surely none more so than the 
United States. 

Our policy, in regard to Europe, which was 
adopted at an early stage of the wars which have 
so long agitated that quarter of the globe, never- 
theless remains the same, which is not to interfere 
in the internal concerns of any of its powers; to 
consider the de facto as the legitimate govern- 
ment for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, 
and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, 
and manly policy; meeting, in all instances, the 
just claims of every power; submitting to injuries 
from none. But in regard to these continents, cir- 
cumstances are eminently and conspicuously differ- 
ent. It is impossible that the allied powers should 
extend their political system to any portion of 
either continent, without endangering our peace 
and happiness; nor can any one believe that our 
southern brethren, if left to themselves, ‘would 
adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impos- 
sible, therefore, that we should behold such inter- 
position, in any form, with indifference. If we 
look to the comparative strength and resources of 
Spain and those new governments, and their dis- 
tance from each other, it must be obvious that she 
can never subdue them. It is still the true policy 
of the United States to leave the parties to them- 
selves, in the hope that other powers will pursue 
the same course.—Monroe’s Message enunciating 
the Monroe Doctrine in ‘“ Select Documents of 
United States History,” by William Macdonald. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1898. 
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14, TWO METHODS OF AIDING OPPRESSED PEOPLES. 


There are two radically different ways of aiding oppressed peoples. Switzerland 
has for generations given aid to the oppressed, through the kindergarten, through 
Christian education, through the example of free government, through the senti- 
ment of freedom which breathes through all its literature and through all its history. 
Switzerland is, in natural resources, one of the poorest of countries. Its people are, 
nevertheless, comparatively well-to-do on account of their free institutions, on account 
of their spirit of brotherly codperation. Switzerland has no fleet, it maintains no 
standing army. It is not able to create a fleet ; it is not rich enough to support a 
standing army. Only by example, only through the use of spiritual weapons is it 
possible for Switzerland to carry the hope of liberty to remote 
peoples. England, on the other hand, represents an entirely 
different policy. Long before the ruling classesin England had 
come to have any sympathy with democracy there had been 
established an imperial policy. England had entered into com- 
petition with other nations for the control of so much of the 
earth as it was possible to lay hands upon. Moreover, when 
democracy was finally developed in England it was early identified 
with freedom of contract and the free, open market both at home 
and abroad. By the middle of the present century democracy and 
free trade had come to be in England almost interchangeable 
terms. Richard Cobden and John Bright saw the world entering 
upon a millennium of democracy and free trade. All the nations 
would disarm. By means of the free competitive market, habits of Christian codp- 
eration would be established. By means of commerce the whole human race would 
be rapidly trained to habits of freedom and local self-government. The English 
free-traders opposed the imperial policy. They would have every English colony 
become independent and self-governing. Some of them would even withdraw 
from India and surrender every outlying possession. Their doctrines have fastened 
upon them the name ‘‘ Little Englanders.’? England has adopted free trade, while 
at the same time she has continued and extended the policy of imperialism. She 
has enlarged her army and navy. She has extended her dominions in all lands. 
Spain has failed in her imperial policy because of oppression. The imperial policy 
of England and Holland (1) succeeds because of the spirit of liberty and fair dealing 
which pervades the administrations. More than a hundred years ago Warren Hast- 
ings was impeached and branded as a tyrant because of his treatment of native 
Indians,(2) while in India his name is still venerated as the founder of a new and 
better order. England is the one great nation which is bringing hope and courage 
and aid to the oppressed peoples in many lands by the use of armies and navies. 
After our civil war America was at liberty to adopt either the Swiss or the English 
method of laboring for the oppressed. We set to the nations a truly heroic example 
of disarmament. Within a few months after the greatest war of the half-century, we 
were without a standing army and without a navy. We might have taken a 
position that we would have no army and navy. We might have determined to 
extend the principles of liberty only by example, by means of the teacher and the 
preacher. But the United States was not, like Switzerland, a poor country. For 
us to really follow the example of Switzerland in this regard would be to devote 
the surplus wealth, which would otherwise go to the support of army and navy, to 
the maintenance of the kindergarten, the school and the church in every land upon 
the face of the earth. ‘This policy-would also have been quite in harmony with 
the teachings of the English free-traders. Before the war America was rapidly 
adopting a policy of free trade. The American protectionists had always intended 
to adopt a permanent policy of free trade after our industries had been diversified 
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and developed. Before the civil war the Republican party was largely a free trade 
party. But, as an incident to the war, taxes were laid without stint upon everything 
taxable. We taxed home producers, and we laid enormously high duties npon 1m- 
ported goods. Immediately after the war, taxes were removed from the home prod- 
ucts, but were allowed to remain upon imported goods. While the American voter 
was busied with reconstruction and the money question, a wholly new doctrine of 
protection was allowed to spring up. ‘This new protective policy involved the 
building up of a permanent system of hostile tariffs against all nations. .It involved 
also the continuous transfer of the property of one set of American producers into 
the hands of another set of producers. It involved continuous governmental aid 
and encouragement to the concentration of wealth and the building up of monopo- 
lies. The new protective policy involved the devotion of millions of money to the 
preaching of the doctrine of pure national selfish- 
we ness; worse than that, it involved the preaching of 
the doctrine of jealousy and hatred towards other 
nations, and especially it involved the preaching of 
hatred towards England. 

Our war tariffs, continued in time of peace, gave 
us an overflowing treasury. Part of the surplus 
revenue was devoted to the creation of a navy. 
With the creation of a navy measures were taken 
to secure harbor and coaling stations in remote 
parts of the earth. Thirty years ago it surely was 
an open question whether we ought to imitate the 
great States of Europe in the creation of a modern 
navy. We, however, decided to create such a navy. 

Gratteicinccends It was still an open question what we ought to do 
with it. Four years ago it was an open question 
whether we ought to unite with the States of Europe to prevent the Armenian 
massacres. We decided to hold aloof and assume no responsibility in the matter. 
Yet at the same time the President of the United States threatened to make war 
upon England in case she still refused to settle a Venezuelan boundary question in 
a manner dictated by the United States. Had the United States joined with 
England in her policy of furnishing protection to the Armenians the massacres 
would not have occurred. It was even asserted by those well informed in London, 
that England, acting alone and unsupported, would have put an end to the massacres 
had it not been for President Cleveland’s message threatening war upon England. 
The United States, being a great naval power, does exert an influence, whether we 
will or not. If we do not take a positive attitude in order to make our power felt 
at the time and place where our influence i$ most needed, we are likely to give 
positive aid to tyranny and oppression, as we did in the case of the Armenian 
massacres.(3) 

Two years ago it surely was an open question whether we should use our navy 
and create an army to deliver the oppressed Cubans. True Americans took squarely 
contradictory views upon this question. Some held to the view that it were better 
to prolong still further the policy of diplomacy and peaceful interference. Some 
maintained that it were better to invoke the codperation of other powers and seek 
with their help a peaceful settlement of the difficulties. The United States deter- 
mined to act alone and made war upon Spain. 
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PRESSED . PEOPLES. North Holland has an area of about ten hundred 


(1) Holland.—This name is frequently applied | and fifty square miles. It consists of a peninsula 
to the kingdom of the Netherlands, although in | joined to the mainland at its southern extremity, 
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and of the islands of Weiringen, Texel and Vlie- 
land lying at its northern extremity. It has 
a population of six hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand three hundred and forty-five. The sur- 
face is marshy and in many places it lies below the 
level of the sea, from the encroachments of which 
it is protected by dunes and dykes, while canals 
intersect and drain it in every direction. 

(2) Trial of Hastings.—India owes to Pitt’s 
triumph a form of government which remained un- 
changed to our own day. The India Bill which he 
carried in 1784 preserved in appearance the political 
and commercial powersofthe Directors, while estab- 
lishing a Board of Control, formed from members 
of the Privy Council, for the approval or annull- 
ing of their acts. Practically, however, the pow- 
ers of the Board of Directors were absorbed by a 
secret committee of three elected members of that 
body, to whom allthe moreimportant administra- 
tive functions had been reserved by the bill, while 
those of the Board of Control were virtually exer- 
cised by its president. As the president was in 
effect a new Secretary of State for the Indian 
Department, and became an important member of 
each ministry, responsible like his fellow-members 
for his action to Parliament, the administration of 
India was thus made a part of the general system 
of the English government: while the secret com- 
mittee supplied the experience of Indian affairs 
in which the Ministry might be deficient. 

Meanwhile the new temper that was growing 
up in the English people told on the attitude of 
England towards its great dependency. Discus- 
sions over rival plans of Indian administration 
diffused a sense of national responsibility for its 
good goverhment, and there was a general resolve 
that the security against injustice and misrule 
which was enjoyed by the poorest Englishman 
should be enjoyed by the poorest Hindu. This 
resolve expressed itself in the trial of Warren 
Hastings. Hastings returned from India at the 
close of the war with the hope of rewards as great 
as those of Clive. He had saved all that Clive 
had won. He had laid the foundation of a vast 
empire in the East. He had shown rare powers 
of administration, and the foresight, courage, and 
temperance which mark the born ruler of men. 
But the wisdom and glory of his rule could not 
hide its terrible ruthlessness. He was charged 
with having sold for a vast sum the services of 
British troops to crush the free tribes of the 
Rohillas, with having wrung half a million by 
extortion from the Rajah of Benares, with having 
extorted by torture and starvation more than a 
million from the Princesses of Oudh. 

He was accused of having kept his hold upon 
power by measures as unscrupulous, and with 
having murdered a native who opposed him, by 
an abuse of the forms of English law. On almost 
all these charges the cooler judgment of later 
inquirers has acquitted Warren Hastings of guilt. 
Personally there can be little doubt that he had 
done much to secure to the new subjects of Britain 
a just and peaceable government. What was 
hardest and most pitiless in his rule had been sim- 
ply a carrying out of the system of administration 
which was native to India and which he found 
existing there. 

But such a system was alien from the new hu- 
manity of Englishmen ; and few dared to vindi- 
cate Hastings when Burke, in words of passionate 
earnestness, moved for his impeachment. The 
great trial lingered on for years, and in the long 
run Hastings secured an acquittal. Buttheend at 
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which the impeachment aimed had really been 
won. The attention, the sympathy of English- 
men, had been drawn across distant seas to a race 
utterly strange to them; and the peasant of Corn- 
wall or Cumberland had learned how to thrill at 
the suffering of a peasant of Bengal. 

Even while the trial was going on a yet wider 
extension of English sympathy made itself felt.— 
“A Short History of the English People,” by J. R. 
Green, M.A., Vol. IV., pp. 1740, 1741. 

(3) Armenian Massacre.— All the London cor- 
respondents of the New York papers are unani- 
mous as to the effect upon the Armenian question 
of the jingo war with England. One of them 
quotes an Armenian organizer as saying: ‘The 
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hope of England’s doing anything there has per- 
ished altogether, and the Armenian sympathizers 
here who are really in earnest are plunged into 
the depths of despair.” 

Another declared: ‘‘ Whatever else may be said, 
President Cleveland has come to the rescue of the 
unspeakable Turk. The Eastern question has 
dropped out of sight. The Sultan has ceased for 
a week to be a prominent figure in the eyes of 
Christendom. He has escaped observation, and has 
been left at liberty to order additional massacres 
of Armenians and continue the process of pacify- 
ing rebellious provinces by bloodshed and rapine. 
The latest news bears evidence that the Sultan 
has not been slow to ‘catch on’ to the change in 
the situation, for it reports the attack upon Zeitun 
by Turkish troops and the barely successful resist- 
ance of the Armenians in the place. Ofcourse, 
England cannot look out for the Armenians while 
she has a war with us on her hands. The only 
way by which the United States could exert any 
influence upon the Sultan was by giving her moral 
support to England in the «matter, but we cannot 
fight England over a boundary line dispute in 
Venezuela—a country in which there are no 
American residents—and at the same time join 
hands with England. for the protection of the 
Christians in Armenia, among whom there are 
several hundred American citizens. So we have 
turned the Christians over to the Turk, and he is 
dealing with them in a style barbaric enough to 
suit the wildest jingo.”’—Ldttorial in ‘‘ The Na- 
tion,’ December 26, 1895. 
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15. THE TRUE AMERIGAN, POLICY: 


It is not necessary to recount here the many unforeseen results of our war with 
Spain. ‘Thirty years ago we began to follow a policy of acquiring harbors and 
coaling stations in distant regions. We now own harbors and coaling stations in 
the two oceans, and we have a possession in the Orient almost as large as Japan. 
It is no longer an open question whether the United States is to become a great 
and recognized naval power. ‘This is already an accomplished fact. It is, however, 
an open question still, whether we are to adopt a policy of expansion and imperialism 
similar to that of England. Shall we enter upon a permanent policy of acquiring 
and ruling territories in every available portion of the globe, or shall we rid our- 
selves at the earliest possible moment of all the territory acquired as a result of the 
war with Spain, and confine ourselves to strictly adjacent continental expansion, or 
to no expansion at all? ‘These are questions which demand an answer. ‘I‘hey do 
not answer themselves. We have merely drifted into a policy of foreign conquest. 
The first and the really decisive step in this line was taken when we decided to 
create a formidable fleet. The step was taken, as it were, inadvertently, without 
the people in, general realizing what they were doing. The war with Spain has 
simply served to reveal to us the natural conclusion of a policy then adopted. 
Really, the time for the anti-expansionists to grow excited and bring the question 
to an issue was thirty years ago, when the creation of the fleet began. But the late 
war has put the issue for the first time into form for easy popular apprehension. 
Seldom has a people been confronted with a more important and far-reaching 
question. It deserves calm and deliberate treatment; yet so sudden has been the 
onslaught and so important has seemed the result that there has been little room 
for calm debate. 

Those opposed to the policy of expansion have felt that the nation, without 
forethought or deliberation, was being committed to a policy of imperialism in 
violation of all former safe and conservative traditions. If anything were done to 
stem the tide of foreign conquest, it must be done soon. Especially must the 
United States be prevented from gaining a permanent foothold in the Orient. (1) 
The anti-expansionists have not had time to agree among themselves as to just 
what ought to be done with the Philippines.(2) If they have not actually encouraged 
the natives of the islands to resist by force of arms the authority of the United 
States, they have openly rejoiced in the fact that they have resisted. ‘They have 
seen in Aguinaldo a second George Washington, and in his followers our revolu- 
tionary fathers. They have compared our army of occupation to the armies of 
George III. They have sought to persuade the American soldiers to refuse to fight 
the Filipinos. Some have even proposed to stop the war at once by an ‘‘injunc- 
tion.’? But this is not calm debate; it is a species of more or less justifiable hys- 
teria. On the other hand, many of the supporters of the policy of expansion have 
been equally disposed to settle the whole question by an appeal to sentiment. Let 
not the American flag ever be hauled down from a foot of soil over which it has 
ever waved. This is imperialism with a vengeance. If such a sentiment should 
become a ruling passion, Americans would rapidly degenerate into a nation of 
tyrants and slaves. In the main the policy of expansion has been supported by the 
mere opportunist argument—what else can be done? 

We may reasonably expect that the time for sober second thought will soon 
arrive, and that upon the basis of the deliberate judgment of the nation our permanent 
foreign policy may be defined. There are certain broad general principles upon 
which all parties ought to agree. 

It should be conceded that we can no longer pursue a policy of isolation 
for the reasons assigned in Washington’s Farewell Address. Washington com- 
mended isolation until such time as we should become masters of our own 
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destiny. If Washington had meant that Americans who were the beneficiaries 
of countless ages of suffering in the Old World should settle down on the 
richest continent that God had made and should appropriate it all for their own 
selfish enjoyment, he would have been among the meanest of men. He neither 
said nor meant any such thing. It was for the sake of the liberty-loving in all 
lands, as well as for the well-being of Americans, that he commended the avoidance 
of the intrigues of European politics. 

It was quite in harmony with the spirit of the farewell address that President 
Monroe’s message was prepared in 1823. America could for the time give most 
effective aid to true lovers 
of liberty in all lands by 
first preémpting the whole 
of the New World for free 
institutions. In  pursu- 
ance of the policy of the 
Monroe doctrine, the New 
World has been preémpted 
for freedom, and in the 
meantime the world has 
grown small. A new in- 
dustrial age has ensued. 
The world has become 
articulate by steam and 
electricity in a manner not 
dreamed ‘of in):1823. It 
may still be true that our 
country should prolong a 
policy of isolation from the 
Old World, but such a 
policy cannot be justified 
for the old reasons. We 
are under the same old ob- 
ligation to do all in our 
power to assist all people 
in their striving for light 
and -liberty. 1 Under: ‘the 
new and changed condi- 
tions it is fairly an open 
question whether this may 
not be better done by more 
direct participation in the 
politics of the Old World. 

A hundred years ago alliances between the States of Europe meant almost con- 
tinuous wars involving the leading nations in deadly conflict. To-day there is 
much reason for believing that the ‘ United States of Europe’’? means a method for 
avoiding war. Since the Holy Alliance of 1823 there have been few hostile 
encounters between leading European States. The Crimean war is now looked 
upon asa blunder oracrime. ‘The war between France and Germany is viewed 
with scarcely lessd4avor.~ We see, then, the remarkable phenomenon: of the 
European States supporting armies and navies beyond all former precedent along 
with a growing disposition to avoid hostile encounter. Surely Americans ought to 
agree upon a policy of continued disarmament. We ought to use the full weight of 
our power and influence in favor of the disarmament of Europe. We ought to use 
our best endeavors for the prevention of European wars. Whether we pursue a 
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policy of isolation or whether we participate more directly in the diplomacy of the 


world, our general policy ought to be the same. 


Our aim should be the time- 


honored purpose of making an end of oppression and militarism. 





15. THE TRUE AMERICAN POLICY. 


(1) The Anti-imperialist Position.—To the 
People of the United States: The full ratification 
of the treaty with Spain will cause a technical 
change in the relations of the United States to the 
Philippine Islands, but will afford no reason for 
any change of the views of the anti-imperialists 
in regard to the future of the islands, nor will it in 
the least affect the clear duty of this Republic. 

We are now engaged in warfare with the in- 
habitants of those islands. It is unprofitable to 
discuss the question as to which party began 
hostilities. No other result could have been ex- 
pected, when the lines of two opposing military 
forces were held so close and in such tense condi- 
tion that little was needed to cause an explosion, 

The evidence is very clear that Aguinaldo was 
brought to the islands by our own warship, that 
his aid was accepted and desired in our military 
operations against the Spaniards, and that hopes 
of independence were encouraged by our consuls 
and other officers ; that a parliament of the islands, 
organized by representatives elected by one hun- 
dred and eighty-six towns and provinces, chose 
Aguinaldo president and framed a constitution, 
which was promulgated, defining the powers and 
duties of the separate departments of the govern- 
ment with remarkable clearness and ability, and 
that the government so formed fairly represented 
the intelligence of the people of the islands. 

It isalso undeniable that on Jantiary 5, President 
McKinley issued a proclamation, through General 
Otis, declaring that on the tenth of the previous 
mouth the Philippine Islands had been ceded to 
this country by Spain by the signature of the 
Treaty of Paris, and further ordered him to extend 
the military government of the United States ‘‘ to 
the whole of the ceded territory,’? and to demand 
the surrender of Iloilo, which was then held by 
the Filipinos in an orderly manner by capture 
from the Spaniards. 

It cannot be claimed in law that this assumption 
of power was warranted in advance of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by both parties, and there can 
be no doubt that the arbitrary claim greatly aggra- 
vated the people of the islands, whose hope of in- 
dependence seemed thus rudely destroyed. No 
declaratory resolution as to the future of the 
islands was assented to by the administration be- 
fore the ratification of the treaty by the senate, 
and none has been made since. __ 

Any right that we assert to ownership of the 
Philippines must rest, therefore, either upon con- 
quest or upon purchase from their Spanish oppres- 
sors, Or upon both; and in any case it is, as we 
believe, inconsistent with the principles of this 
Republic, and fraught with danger to its peace 
and to the peace of the world. 

The first result we already witness—a war of 
subjugation, which must embitter the people we 
seek to rule, and which, however successful, must 
bring disaster and death to our soldiers, and un- 
measured cost to our people. 

Profoundly impressed with the. seriousness of 
the situation, it is the purpose of the anti-imperi- 
alists to continue the circulation of literature ; to 
assist in the formation of leagues, and by public 








meetings, and every proper means known toa free 
people to agitate for the revival in the land of the 
spirit of Washington and Lincoln; to protest 
against a spirit of militarism and force; to oppose 
the colonial idea and a permanently large stand- 
ing army, and to assert the vital truths of the 
Declaration of Independence embodied in the Con- 
stitution and indissolubly connected with the wel- 
fare of this Republic. 

They urge, therefore, all lovers of freedom, 
without regard to party associations, to codperate 
with them to the following ends: 

First—That our government shall take immedi- 
ate steps toward a suspension of hostilities in the 
Philippines and a conference with the Philippine 
leaders, with a view to preventing further blood- 
shed upon the basis of a recognition of their 
freedom and independence, as soon as proper 
guarantees can be had of order and protection to 
property. 

Second—That the government of the United 
States shall tender an official assurance to the in- 
habitants of the Philippine Islands that they will] 
encourage and assist in the organization of such a 
government in the islands as the people thereof 
shall prefer, and that upon its organization in 
stable manner the United States, in accordance 
with its traditional and prescriptive policy in such 
cases, will recognize the independence of the 
Philippines and its equality among nations, and 
gradually withdraw all military and naval forces. 

GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
and Twenty-nine Others. 

(2) Philippine Islands. —‘These islands lie to 
the north of Borneo and Celebes. They are more 
than twelve hundred in number, with an area of 
about one hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles. Population about four million five hundred 
thousand. Three-fourths of these have been, until 
recently, subject to Spain, the remainder being 
governed according to their own laws by inde- 
pendent native princes. One-fifth of the popula- 
tion of Luzon has long been independent. 

Luzon, on the north, has an area of fifty-one 
thousand three hundred square miles, and Min- 
danao, or Magindanao, in the south, fully twenty- 
five thousand. There are more than a thousand 
lesser islands in the group, concerning which but 
little is known. 

The Sooloo Islands form a long chain, from 
Mindanao to Borneo, having the same mountain- 
ous and volcanic structure, and all are probably 
fragments of a submerged continent: Many 
active volcanoes are scattered through the islands, 
often causing great devastation. Earthquakes are 
frequent and destructive, Manila, the capital, 
having been nearly destroyed by one in 1863. On 
February 3, 1864, another terrible earthquake vis- 
ited Zamboango, in Mindanao, leveling all the 
houses to the ground and causing some of the 
smaller islands to disappear. 

Rain may be expected from May to December, 
and from June until November the lands are 
flooded. Violent hurricanes are experienced in 
Luzon and on the western coast of Mindanao 
Especially at certain seasons monsoons, storms of 
wind, rain, thunder and lightning prevail. Ex- 
cept the wildcat, beasts of prey are unknown. 
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16. AMERICA AS A MODEL FOR THE FEDERATION OF MAN. 


If the entrance of the United States into the concert of nations involves the 
creation of a standing army, thestep should not be taken. An army is always and 
necessarily amenace to liberty. The military education is in its very nature despotic. 
An army cannot tolerate free speech and free thought. The great military equip- 
ments of Europe are maintained quite as much for the enslavement of the people as 
for the protection of the States against foreign enemies. We are told by one of 
the most capable of our officers in the Philippine Islands that it will require an 
army of a hundred thousand men to subdue and rule only one of the several islands. 
When it was first announced that an army was to be sent to the islands, the 
Administration proposed to send only 
a few soldiers. But the general in 
charge demanded a large army on ac- 
count of his sense of personal dignity. 
Suppose the Administration had found 
a man who was great enough in him- 
self not to feel the need of a sacrifice of 
the lives of his fellowmen as a means 
of gratifying his sense of personal im- 
portance. Suppose a man had been 
found who would have counted it a 
greater honor to preserve order in the 
islands with even less than the thousand 
men whom Spain had been accustomed 
to employ. Sucha policy would have 
been a notice to the natives and a notice 
to the world that under no circumstance 
did the United States intend to enter 
upon a career of foreign conquest. The 
most capable and order-loving among 
the natives would have been discovered 
and placed in positions of responsibility. 
The American flag and the American 
soldier would have been made symbols 
of law and order. If in any part of the 
islands there were war and disorder it William McKinley. 
would be in those parts most remote 
from the American soldier. Under such a policy the American soldier would not 
be present to make war, but to prevent war. Under such a policy American public 
sentiment would be chastened and purified. "There would bea sense of worthy 
achievement. Suppose on the other hand we should send a hundred thousand men 
to conquer and rule the island of Luzon, and another hundred thousand to subdue 
the remaining islands. When this policy had been carried out to its bitter end the 
most virtuous and the most capable of the natives would have been destroyed. It 
would probably require a hundred years to place the islands in conditions as favora- 
ble for the introduction of the institutions of civilization as before the conquest, and 
in the meantime the American nation would be in process of brutalization. We 
cannot maintain a policy of foreign conquest without at the same time tending to 
fasten upon ourselves a despotic rule. 

Thus far our experience in the Philippines ought not to be accepted as settling 
anything as to what ought to be our permanent policy. We have been merely 
drifting. Domestic politics has become mixed up with foreign politics in a way 
which would be impossible after a permanent policy had been defined and accepted 
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by the nation. It is not improbable that there would have been no rebellion in the 
Philippines had it not been for the anti-expansion agitation in America. The oppo- 
nents of the Administration have not had time to be deliberate. “I‘hey have outdone 
the Orientals themselves in their characterization of the diabolical intentions of our 
government. Whatever may be the policy finally determined upon, the peculiar 
hysterical condition of the debate will pass away. We may enter upon a career of 
world-wide expansion through peaceable agencies and at the same time win the sup- 
port of a practically united people. Such a policy ought not to be thought of under 
any other condition. 

Where can there be found an American who does not take pleasure in the thougnt 
that many of the important features of our form of government are becoming world- 
wide? Nineteen republics in the new world have constitutions modeled upon that 
of the United States. The same may be said of the Canadian constitution as well as of 
that proposed for Australasia. The Swiss, also, have copied many features of our con- 
stitution. As democracy has become more aggressive in England there has resulted 
a movement for the decentralization of the powers of government, using in many 
respects the American experience as a guide. A new phrase is coming into use: 
‘“The United States of Europe.’’? If bodily form and substance should ever be 
given to the idea involved in this form of words it will be somewhat after the man- 
ner of the evolution of the United States of America. We shall see the various 
States first sending delegates to confer together and agree upon rules of conduct for 
the mutual advantage of all. There is first mere voluntary and friendly codperation. 
But the rules of international conduct increase in number. When these were few, 
the moral force of the various States was all that was needed to insure their observ- 
ance. ‘The rules, however, multiply and become more important. It is found 
desirable to have a permanent Board of Arbitrators, to whom complaints may be 
made in case of violations of the rules of international law. ‘There has never been 
any serious discussion of a permanent board of arbitration in which there was not 
frequent reference to the Supreme Court of the United States. As a matter of fact 
the formation of our Supreme Court was preceded by a Committee of the States 
acting as board of arbitration between the States. If the now proposed quinquennial 
Congress of the Nations should become an established institution; if there should be 
a permanent Court to settle disputes arising under the observance of the rules of the 
Congress; if, in course of time, the rules should be so numerous as to require per- 
manent administrative agencies to secure their observance; .then, indeed, the 
United States of Europe would have become one State. But we are informed that 
Europe includes Asia, or Asia Europe. A new word, Eurasia,(1) has been coined to 
express this idea. The United States of Europe would mean, then, the United 
States of Eurasia. Already the United States of Europe have entered into joint 
control of a Free State on the Congo, and for nearly a century there has been a joint 
police of the coasts of Africa on the part of the United States of Europe and 
America. So if there is to be a United States of Eurasia it is not at all likely that 
Africa will be left out. ; 

But what shall be the attitude of the United States of America? Shall we retain 
our membership in the Congress of the great States? Shall we assume our full 
share of responsibility in the settlement of all the affairs of the world ?(2) It is my 
opinion that it is better for the United States and better for the world to rid our- 
selves of every vestige of the policy of isolation and assume our full share of direct 
responsibility for the well-being of every part of the human race. ‘This does not at 
all mean that we shall lose anything of our practical interest in the perfecting of free 
institutions in the New World. Rather, we shall extend that interest to every part 
of the globe. »Such a policy would but be an additional motive for strengthening 
every bond between American republics; an additional motive for the formation of 
a United States of Pan-America. 
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16. AMERICA AS A MODEL FOR THE 
FEDERATION OF MAN. 


(1) Eurasia.—Is Asia, as a distinct continent, 
to disappear? The question has already been 
raised and the term Eurasia suggested to cover the 
two grand divisions, hitherto separate, but con- 
stantly being brought into such close relations 
that the distinction ceases to mark a difference. 
It becomes almost insistent as one studies the map. 
The old boundaries are rapidly losing all signifi- 
cance. The Ural Mountains are within what is 
known as a European province and Russian maps 
cease to change their color as they cross the Cau- 
casus. In all probability the Caspian will ere long 
be but a Russian sea; and when the same power 
accomplishes its purpose of securing Constanti- 
nople, with the Balkan Peninsula on the west and 
Asia Minor on the east, the last vestige of a conti- 
nental boundary willdisappear. It is significant 
that while it is possible to make a map of Europe 
alone, of Africa, of America, it is impossible to 
make a map of Asia without including, at least, the 
greater part of Europe within its scope? With the 
boundaries, national and race distinctions are toa 
considerable extent disappearing. Wherever Rus- 
sia goes she not only conquers, but assimilates, 
and England, while leaving far more of local inde- 
pendence and fostering far more strictly native de- 
velopment, still places a distinctly European stamp 
upon every country that she dominates. As these 
two practically control the development of the con- 
tinent, it cannot be long before the national differ- 
ences, which in default of the disappearing 
physical boundaries can alone define the continent, 
will cease in great measure to exist; not that 
India will ever become England, as Siberia is 
already, and Manchuria undoubtedly will be, 
Russian; but the difference will be less continen- 
tal or racial, more distinctively local, such as may 
fairly mark different sections of the same conti- 
nent. 

The significance of this European domination of 
Asia will appear in the series of articles we print 
this week. The writers have been selected with 
the special purpose of representing their national 
view as strongly as possible. Thus, Herr Holm- 
strem expresses the views of Prince Ukhtomsky, 
an acknowledged leader in the expansionist party 
and a most intimate counselor of the Czar. Sir 
Charles Dilke’s clear vision of and ambition for 
England’s work is set forth in his ‘‘Problems of 
Greater, Britain”? as acknowledged authority on 
British foreign policy. M. Paul Guieysse shows 
himself the skillful French advocate, and makes 
out the best possible case for the Republic. Count 
Okuma’s article on Japan will strengthen con- 
fidence in Japanese clear-sightedness, as well as 
diplomatic skill. Is it significant of China’s de- 
cadence that it was impracticable to find a Chinese 
to write on that empire from the standpoint de- 
sired, or of the fate of Korea that there, too, we 
had to rely on foreign words? Neither country has 
suffered, however, at the hands of Mr. Norman, 
Dr. Henry, or Professor Hulbert, all of whom, by 
long experience and study, are thoroughly quali- 
fied to set forth the interests they represent. 

Professor Moore’s service on the Commission 
that framed the Treaty of Peace with Spain, as well 
as his connection with the State Department at 
Washington and his careful studies in interna- 
tional history, eminently qualified him to speak on 
the relations of this country to the problems sug- 
gested by the others. Especially indebted are we 
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to M. Reclus for his very clear setting forth of the 
historical lines of connection, as traced by ages of 
footsteps in the clay and rock of the continent, and 
to Captain Younghusband for his picture of the 
place where three empires meet, and from which 
have radiated the influences that are now surging 
back upon the land and causing changes which the 
map hints at, though it can scarcely give their full 
meaning. 

To some there may come sadness as they read 
the articles and consult themap. So many things 
are fading into the past. Yet in their place are 
coming others of far more value, betokening a new 
life. The screech of the locomotive echoes from 
the walls of Jerusalem and the Taj Mahal, but it 
awakens the forces that have been asleep for cen- 
turies. 

Europeans are gridironing the plains and bur- 
rowing into the mines of the ‘‘Middle Flowery 
Kingdom,’’ but are driving famine and pestilence 
before them. The ‘‘Morning Calm’’ has vanished 
from Khosen, but to it will succeed the vigor of 
high noon. Fact, the essential prelude to success, 
is replacing fancy in Persia. Slav and Saxon 
have met on the “‘ roof of the world.”—New York 
Independent, May ¢th. 

(2) Anglo-Saxon Supremacy.—Should Russia 
succeed in becoming mistress of Asia, she will 
dominate some eight hundred millions of the 
human race—active, hardy, intelligent and requir- 
ing only direction to become a formidable force in 
any competition, whether in commerce or in war. 
The reduction of the British Empire is essential to 
the accomplishment of her scheme of universal 
dominion. 

It requires no elaborate argument to demon- 
strate that the death-knell of the British leader- 
ship in the world would be nearly as disastrous to 
America as to Britain. To realize the position 
which the United States would occupy, it is only 
necessary to study the commercial and industrial 
policy of Russia wherever any possibility of rivalry 
is in question, The power of the United States to 
extend her trade in Asia and in a large measure, 
to expand as a nation, depends much on the 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy. Once in possession of 
Turkey and Persia, India and China, and with the 
resources of Asia organized under her direction, 
Russia would be not only supreme on land, but 
would be also the commanding sea power. With 
the Pacific Ocean a Russian lake, and Europe 
dominated, America and South Africa, in addition 
to Australasia, would, as a natural consequence, 
fall under the ascendency of the Slav. 

The common aims and aspirations of the United 
States and Britain, the bond of race, of language, 
of religion and of government indicate for them a 
common destiny. Between the free people of the 
States and the semi-Asiatic despotism of Russia, 
there can be no real sympathy; these nations are 
antipathetic andcannot unite. The danger threat- 
ening Britain is one threatening the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

May the democracies of Britain and the United 
States realize in time this common danger, not 
the less pressing because it may not seem to con- 
cern to-day or to-morrow! May leaders arise who 
will guide both nations in the path of duty, of 
honor and of prosperity, and bring them to sub- 
mit without murmur to the sacrifices which will 
enable the race to maintain the ascendency it has 
so long held.—‘‘ Hastward Expansion of the 
United States,’ by Archibald R. Colquhoun, in 
Harper's Monthly, November, 1898. 
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17. INTERCHANGE OF7SERVICE -BEDWEENWAITEeOrD aah Dati 
NEW WORLD. 


The Old World needs America and America needs the Old World. Our principles: 
of government are in demand in every clime. America stands for democracy. It 
stands for home rule. It should never be forgotten that democracy does not meana 
mere form of government. ‘The true principle of democracy requires the use of every _ 
form of government which the diverse peoples of the earth demand. If an Indian 
tribe in the United States is better served by a monarchial form of government, our 
democracy gives them a monarchial government. Democracy does mean govern- 
ment by education and training. Education and environment tend naturally to give 
to the Indian tribe the republican form of government. We may believe that edu- 
cation and environment will tend to the substitution of the newer forthe older forms. 
of government. But it is a violation of the fundamental principle of democracy to 
make a direct attack upon any mere form of government. Always and everywhere 
the determining question must be: What form of government is best suited for the 
training of the people in the practice of conscious codperative righteousness. 

The Old World needs especially the methods of diplomacy which America rep- 
resents. Formerly diplomacy was a part of the system of lying and deception which 
is necessary to the success of despotic tyrannies. Free governments could then 
have little influence because of the limitations of their ability to deceive. But all 
this is being rapidly changed. ‘The despot is now incurring positive disabilities in 
the field of diplomacy. ‘The appeal is to the public sentiment of the world. Open 
diplomacy is revealing the secrets. In the Congress of the World it is the repre- 
sentative of the tyrannical government who is placed on the defensive, who is shorn 
of his power and influence on account of the necessity under which he labors to 
conceal the truth; while the representatives of free governments can boldly and 
effectively appeal to the enlightened opinion of mankind.(z) 

If the Old World needs America much more does America need the Old World. 
In its very nature a new world means the absence of experience, while an old world 
means the accumulation of experience. Man is capable of learning from the expe- 
rience of others, yet, on account of the prevalence of original sin or some other 
equally baleful influence, men have for the most part refused to avail themselves of 
the experience of others. Whilein theory recognizing the high rational principle of 
vicarious suffering, they have, like the fool or the brute, trodden the beaten path to 
their own destruction. Americans of all people are most in need of taking account 
of the experiences of the Old World. ‘The whole history of America has tended 
directly tocreate a fool’s paradise on a most gigantic scale. From our peculiar and 
exceptional conditions we have had three centuries of exemption from the ordi- 
nary, normal burdens of the rate. We have been simply going on to the next farm 
and taking possession as of a free gift from a bountiful Providence. Our free acres. 
have given to Europe a prolonged period of abnormal relief, from the ordinary 
burdens of an expanding population. Americans are now called upon to adjust 
themselves to the normal conditions of the Old World, and are in especial need of 
Old World experiences in dealing with ordinary industrial, social and political 
problems. Old World conditions are being suddenly forced upon us. The excep- 
tional conditions to which we have been for so long a time wonted, are misleading. 
It is Old World conditions rather than New that we need to contemplate—the prob- 
lems of pauperism, the unemployed, the government of cities, the management of 
railways. Not that we should expect to copy the conduct of the older States; but, 
being still in the position of exceptional privilege, we should expect to avoid the 
worst mistakes of the older States. The time has fully come when isolation from 
the Old World should cease. 

If America should enter directly into full fellowship with the Great Powers we 
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ought to expect that the full weight of our influence would at all times be exerted 
in favor of disarmament, in favor of the settlement of all disputes by peaceful means, 
in favor of arbitration, in favor of guaranteeing to all peoples in all lands, the man- 
agement of their own local affairs. If our influence should be otherwise, it 
would indicate such a degree of national degeneracy that mere isolation could 
not save us. 

We ought to expect also that our enlarged international responsibilities would 
tend to purify and elevate our domestic politics. Our late war with Spain has man- 
ifestly strengthened the cause of civil-service reform. A quarter of a century ago 
our navy department was organized so as to eliminate the spoils system from its 
management. We came through the war with a proud consciousness that not a life 
was needlessly sacrificed in the navy. Our army, on the other hand, was under the 
care of a spoils politician, and we have the humiliating consciousness that corrup- 
tion and culpable inefficiency destroyed more men than did the enemy. Already 
there is a more imperative demand for a more efficient diplomatic and consular serv- 
ice. As our foreign relations grow more important, higher ability in the service 
will be required. Especially, if we are to be responsible for the preservation of 
order among remote and diverse peoples, we must command governors experienced, 
capable, and incorruptible. The maintenance of a capable and incorruptible for- 
eign service will have a strong tendency to elevate our domestic politics as well. 

Our domestic politics have been corrupt and inefficient largely because the gov- 
ernment has been weak. The government has been weak because the business in 
which the government has been engaged has been comparatively unimportant. In 
our cities the great industrial operations involved in a street-car service, a water- 
supply, and a light supply, appear infinitely more important and respectable than 
the police court and the ward caucus. The city government is treated with con- 
tempt because the business in which the city is engaged is relatively contemptible. 
Mere police business has never commanded a high degree of respect. The city be- 
comes respectable, and city politics become pure and efficient when the city itself 
enters directly into such great industrial enterprises as place the city clearly above 
any mere private corporation. The government of the United States is contempti- 
ble when it is compared with the great railway systems of the nation. The history 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is a history of growing contempt for the 
government, and of growing respect for the railway management. The government 
will command respect by engaging in great enterprises, by assuming great respon- 
sibilities, by taking its full share of direct international obligations. We ought to 
be better able to cope with private corporations by every honest endeavor to im- 
prove the condition of alien races in remote regions. 








then commanding the naval forces of the United 
States in the East Indies, was ordered to make an- 
other effort. Theestablishment of a line of steam- 
ers from California to China had been projected 


17. INTERCHANGE OF SERVICE BE- 
TWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW 


WORLD. 


(1) Policy of Japan. — Meanwhile important 
changes had taken place in Japan, and in these the 
United States led the way. For more than two 
centuries Japan had pursued a policy of exclusion. 
Foreign intercourse was almost wholly forbidden, 
and complaints were made that the crews of for- 
eign ships wrecked on the coast were arrested and 
imprisoned. In 1846, Commodore Biddle, with 
his ships, anchored in the Bay of Yeddo, un- 
der instruction to endeavor to gain access to the 
country, but in such a manner as not to excite a 
feeling of hostility or of distrust toward his gov- 
ernment. His expedition signally failed, as did a 
similar one soon afterward attempted at Nagasake 
by a French admiral. In 1851, Commodore Aulick, 





in the United States, and an assurance of supplies 
of coal from the Japanese was desired. The right 
of access for American vessels, in order to dispose 
of their cargoes by sale or by barter, was also to 
be requested. But the protection of shipwrecked 
sailors and property was deemed ‘‘even more 
important.” In his letter of credence Aulick was 
described by President Fillmore as ‘‘an envoy of 
my own appointment, an officer of high rank in 
his country, whois no Missionary of Religion.”’ 
In the following year, Aulick’s powers, which had 
not been executed, were transferred to Commo- 
dore Perry, who succeeded him in his command. 
Perry was instructed to proceed to Japan with his 
whole fleet, but, as the President had no power to 
declare war, he was not to resort to force unless in 
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self-defense in the protection of the vessels and 
crews under his command, orto resent, an act of 
personal violence offered to himself or to one of 
his officers. To these instructions Perry gave a 
liberal construction. Naval officers who had pre- 
ceded him had, without regard to their nationality, 
been treated with scant courtesy and sometimes 
with indignity. But besides possessing energy of 
character, Perry had had wide experience and un- 
derstood his ground; and he determined to act 
with fairness and decision, demanding as a right 
what others had solicited as a favor. In an ac- 
count of his negotiations he said: ‘‘ With people 
of forms it is necessary either to set all ceremony 
aside, or to out-Herod Herod in assuming personal 
consequence and ostentation. I have adopted the 
two extremes.”” When he entered the Bay of 
Yeddo he declined to meet any one but an officer 
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of the highest rank. When he was ordered away 
he proceeded higher up the bay. An imperial 
counselor was sent to meet him, and to this offi- 
cial Perry delivered his credentials and a proposal 
to treat. He then left, but next year he returned 
with a larger force to receive an answer. On 
March 81, 1854, he coneluded, with commission- 
erson.the part of Japan, a treaty which, although 
it was exceedingly limited in the scope of its 
operation, constituted the first step toward the 
opening of Japan to intercourse with the West. 
It allowed American ships to obtain in the ports ot 
Simoda and Hakodate supplies of provisions and 
coal and other articles of necessity, by purchase 
and by barter. Aid and protection in case of ship- 
wreck was promised. The privilege of appointing 
a consul to reside at Simoda was obtained.— JW. Y. 
Independent. 


18. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION THE HOPE OF DEMOC- 
RACY. 


If the leading States do not codperate for the sake of preventing abominations 
and for the sake of the progressive enlightenment of the race, there will be a con- 
stant tendency to revert to the barbarism of war and national jealousy. With the 
advent of the spirit of democracy there did come the habit of cooperation among the 
States. TShe nations agreed among themselves upon effective methods for policing 
the ocean for the suppression of piracy. They agreed among themselves so to legis- 
late as to make the slave trade an actof piracy. There has been.long-continued and 
more or less effective codperation for the suppression of the slave-trade. Out of this 
policy has come the entering of one nation after another, with the codperation arid 
consent of the other nations, into the Continent of Africa, with, at least, the profes- 
sion of motives of humanity and a purpose of freeing the natives from their worst 
oppressors. It is by the agreement of the nations that Africa has become divided 
into ‘‘spheres of influence,’’ and that the Congo Free State has been founded with 
provision for a liberal and civilizing government for the natives, and a friendly 
meeting-place for all the nations. By direct international legislation the area of 
possible war has been diminished by neutralizing the territory of Belgium, Switzer- 
land and other regions. By the same process the area of Turkish tyranny has been 
diminished in Europe and in Africa. This tendency of the nations to substitute law 
for brute force in their conduct towards each other is an essential, an integral ele- 
ment in the growth of democracy. Democracy cannot survive in a nation pursuing 
a policy of selfish isolation. A people mean enough to clutch at liberty and enlight- 
enment and hold them as a peculiar and special privilege will speedily become 
mean enough to be made the victims of despotism and slavery. There would be no 
Swiss democracy had there not been Swiss citizens whose souls were on fire to carry 
the principles of the new education into all lands; Democracy must be true to its 
original principle of practical sympathy for the oppressed, the ignorant, and the 
debased of every land.(r) 

It is quite in harmony with the spirit of democracy that the Congress of the 
Nations has legislated to limit the field of war. This is what democracy means: 
it means the substitution of law and friendly codperation for brute force. Every act 
of the Congress of the Nations to mitigate the severity of war is a step in the direc- 
tion of the triumph of reason and conscience over the brute in man. Such are the 
laws forbidding the use of certain weapons unnecessarily cruel: the laws providing 
for the ambulance and various other agencies for caring for the sick and wounded. 
The same may be said of the laws restricting the operation of the blockade and those 
protecting private property by land and sea in time of war. 
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But shall the representatives from democracies unite with those from monarchies 
in the making and enforcing of international laws? Certainly. Democracy has 
never made progress in any other way. It has always been because the few who 
have believed in democracy, were willing to unite with the many who have believed 
in despotism to secure a more rational order, that the idea of democracy has grown. : 
It is by the appeal to the sense of right which law involves, that the despotic element 
is being eliminated from the freest states. Democracy has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by the widest possible union of States for the extension of the bounds 
of international law. But the democratic States must contend for the principle of 
home rule. They must resist the idea of a massed world-despotism. The cosmo- 
politan democrat does not aim at the securing of one particular form of government 
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House in the Woods, The Hague, Holland, where the Congress of Nations was held. 


upon any other principle than that of the intelligent voluntary choice of all the 
‘people. He attacks no mere form of government. He only insists that, whatever 
be the form, it must seek to win, and in the end must actually win the voluntary 
support of its citizens. 

The subjects of the Czar are perfectly free to teach their doctrines both as to 
church and state in all democratic lands. Citizens from democratic States are not 
thus free to teach their doctrines in Russia. There is here an apparent inequality 
and injustice. But the difference grows out of radically different views of govern- 
ment. So long as the people of Russia are content with their lot, so long as the 
Czar succeeds in retaining the support of the great body of his subjects, the democrat 
has no ground for interference. But the democrat has a right to object to the exten- 
sion of the Russian government over alien peoples. That government is a challenge 
to every other form of government. It is therefore naturally and necessarily hostile 
to every other form of government and to every other religion. Other states have a 
right to resist its encroachments. Democratic States have also a right to put for- 
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ward some form of interference when Russia, having made an acquisition of terri- 
tory under a guarantee of the extension of perpetual religious freedom to the 
inhabitants, should afterwards proceed with methods of forcible conversion. There 
may come a State of affairs in the relation of the government to its ordinary citizens 
that may give rise to a case for interference. It is estimated that one-sixth of the 
Russian peasants are Protestants and are therefore in revolt against the Orthodox 
Church. If this class should greatly increase, and if the government should be led 
to adopt mothods of repression cruel and revolting to the moral sense of mankind, it 
would be the duty of other States to interfere,—first by friendly admonition, while 
in an extreme case forcible interference might be justified. 

The democratic State is likewise a challenge to every despotism in the world, 
but democrats are slow to learn that there is a radical difference between the demo- 
cratic and the despotic challenge. The despot challenges by the sword, as well as 
by the Koran or by the orthodox faith. The democrat cannot challenge by the 


sword. 


He can only challenge by the one primary sense of human brotherhood. 


Democracy has failed and continues to fail because democrats do not rightly appre- 


‘hend this difference. 


conceivable motive. 


Democracy offers but one competition and that is a competi- 
tion in brotherhood, or friendly codperation. 
Democracy will become irresistible as the eye of the public 


Despotism may appeal to every 


becomes single and all hope of justice is seen to rest upon one motive. 





INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
THE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY. 


(1) The Anglo-American Alliance.—‘‘Yes,”’ it 
may be urged, ‘‘that is all very well for the past. 
But what are we going to donow? Whether we 
were wise or not in getting some sortof a grip upon 
these distant possessions, we can not let them go; 
we cannot abandon them to their fate; we cannot 
turn our backs upon them and let them perish.” 
Here I wish to present an idea which may appear 
very bold, but which is the one suggestion which 
I should like to make in view of the existing situa- 
tion. We have certainly achieved a position in 
our relations to the rest of the world which is ab- 
solutely unprecedented in our history. It may be 
almost said that we are in a position to dictate 
terms to individual nations, and that, if we should 
affiliate ourselves with that power beyond the sea, 
in whose land are the roots of a great many of our 
people, we should certainly be able to dictate 
terms to most of the rest of the world. The 
Anglo-American alliance has, for that reason, a 
very attractive aspect, and I can readily under- 
stand that, to one who looks at the question from 
a purely selfish standpoint, it would seem to be the 
best possible thing that we could do to-day. But 
I think there is another and a better view above it, 
What we want all around the world is a system of 
international government. What we want tocreate 
to-day is the highest court of appeal, that court 
of appeal to which nations could take their differ- 
ences and their problems for final adjudication. 

In a very remarkable little book, entitled World 
Politics, is a line of historic criticism and sugges- 
tion, which impresses me as singularly original, 
and in which occurs something of that which I 
havein mind, Go over the history of the develop- 
ment of government out of the primitiveand aborig- 
inalforms ofsociety. Seehow it climbed up from the 
club and brutal force, both inthe community and in 
the state, to some kind of organized life, and some- 
thing that represented order. See how this as- 
cended to a conception of order which was not 
necessarily enforced by the hand of brute power, 
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but which acquiesced in rulings and judgments 
which were the voice of an authority created by 
the State itself. Wehave got that far, and now, 
I believe with out prestige and our position entirely 
outside the local quarrels of the rest of the civi- 
lized world, we are so situated as to be able to pro- 
pose a still higher step to the rest of the world; to 
say to them: ‘‘Men and brethren, you have been 
settling your differences for a long time by what 
might be called the Queensberry Rules.” These 
are, I believe, the rules which regulate the force, ° 
and the conditions, and the frequency, and the 
places and things, in and with which, one pugilist 
may hit another. Now, I am at a loss to distin- 
guish any essential difference between that and the 
modern concept of war. They are both equally 
brutal, and they both aim at substantially the 
same results, except that war is infinitely more’ 
destructive and appalling in its consequences, 
Have we not got toa time in the history of the 
world when we can go above that? Have we not 
reached the stage when it will be worth while for 
some great nation, so great that their suggestions 
and proposals shall command respect, to say to the 
other nations of the world: ‘‘Let us have done 
with the business of butchery. Let us see if we 
cannot, somehow or other, constitute a tribunal, to. 
which questions of the kind which have been 
settled hitherto by slaughtering men and burning 
towns and destroying property, shall be referred 
for adjudication; and now, as evidence of our sin- 
cerity in making that proposition, when you ’ 
with us have created such a tribunal, let us bring 
to it this question of the Philippines. It is far 
more your business than ours. You have got a 
great deal more to do with it, from your geograph- 
ical proximity, from your trade interests, from 
your relations of populations and colonies and the 
like, than we have. Come and let us adjudicate 
this question together, and decide, if possible, how 
we shall share the responsibility of administering 
this sacred trust, if we will so regard it, fur the 
best interests of these whose well-being we are to: 
guard and promote.—Aishop Potter, in ‘‘ North 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE. ih 


THIRD. WEEKLY REVIEW. 
1S. THE ISSUE BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND DESPOTISM.—Define as belonging to the 


Present Century. 

14. TWO METHODS OF AIDING OPPRESSED PEOPLES.—The Swiss and the English. 

15. THE TRUE AMERICAN POLICY —The Principles of Which Are Approved by all. 

16. fee ae AS A MODEL FOR THE FEDERATION OF MAN.—The United States of the 
World. 

17. INTERCHANGE OF SERVICE BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW WORLD.— Each 
Necessary to the Other. 

18. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION THE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY. 


QUESTIONS, 


IS. What are the two methods of harmonizing the individual and the State? What ancient na- 
tions exhibited the spirit of libertv? How did America save Europe from Oriental despotism? How 
did the issue become clearly defined? Name the striking events in Europe tllustrating the issue between 
democracy and despotism. How is the arming of Europe related to the struggle for liberty? How may 
democracy progress without revolution? Does democracy involve sympathy with all oppressed peoples? 

14. How do the Swiss aid the oppressed in other lands? What did the English free-trader aim to 
accomplish? What method of aid to the oppressed has England adopted? When did America become 
Sree to adopt either the Swiss or the English method? What new doctrines of tariff policy arose after 
the Civil War? Why did we build a fleet? Whatinfluence did the United States exert over the later 
Armenian massacres? 

15. Has the policy of expansion been at any time calmly debated? Whatarguments have been used 

for and against expansion? Lo the same arguments for tsolation hold that prevailed a hundred years 
ago? What are some of the changed conditions? Do European alliances now tend to promote war or 
eace? 

‘ 16. Does the United States intend to enter upon a career of foreign conquest? Who is to blame 
for the war with the Filipinos? May Americans unite in a policy of world-wide peaceable expansion? 
How far has the American model been already copied? Are the United States of Europe moving in 
lines marked out by the United States of America? Should the United States assume direct responsibility 
in the world-wide extension of tts principles of government? 

17. Does the Old World need American democracy? Does it need American diplomacy? Why 
does America especially need the Old World? Which ts the normal, permanent condition: free acres to 
be had for the taking, or lands all occupied? How may America avoid the worst mistakes of the Old 

World? How would enlarged international responsibility affect our domestic politics? Why has our 
government been corrupt? 

18. Does democracy require the cooperation of the nations? Give important instances of interna- 
tional cooperation? Will democracy gain by friendly cooperation with believers in despotism? May the 
despot consistently force a form of government upon an unwilling people? May the democrat do the 
same? 


SUBJECESSFOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


The Holy Alliance and the Monroe Doctrine 

The English colonial and imperial policy. 

The American debt to the Old World. 

The principles of federalism. Local government harmonized under a general government, 
Lessons from the Old World; referendum, ballot. 

Arguments pro and con for a policy of expansion. 
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UNSOCIAL MAN. 


BY 


H. H. POWERS, Ph.D., Late Professor of Economics and Sociology, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Cal. 


19. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CRIMINAL CLASS. 


geq|N the last lessons we have had frequent occasion to refer to those indi- 
4) viduals who are in society but not of it, their character being such as unfits 
them for membership in society and the performance of social functions. 
These disqualifications may be of many different kinds. ‘The person may 
be too weak to do his share of social labor or too unintelligent to adjust 
himself even to the simplest social conditions or too perverse in his sympathies to 
make him a safe companion and servant of society. These various defects are much 
more nearly related than we usually imagine, and one seldom exists without some- 
thing of the others. ‘They appear in infinite variety, and all our attempts to classify 
social defectives are necessarily more or less artificial. ‘The most salient distinction 
is that between perversity and incapacity, characterizing the delinquent or criminal 
class on the one hand, and the dependent or pauper class on the other. 

The popular judgment of the criminal class is but partially correct. It is gen- 
erally assumed that criminals are much like other men, having substantially the same 
perception of social relations and the same admonishing instincts as other men, but 
wickedly setting all these aside, and committing crimes from sheer perversity. (1) 
It is now known that criminals are defective beings, deficient in certain kinds of 
intelligence and feeling which are necessary to interpret social requirements. Cer- 
tain general characteristics are now so well established that they may be stated as 
practically universal in this class. (2) 

The most general and significant of these is lack of foresight and consequently 
an inability to foresee the results of good and bad conduct. The great majority of 
criminals are said to be quite unable to form any vivid conception of next year, fre- 
quently not of next week. ‘They appreciate the future only a few hours, or at most 
a few days, ahead, and if they see no danger within this period they are quite unde- 
terred by the likelihood of remoter consequences.(3) Within the period covered by 
their foresight they are often remarkably intelligent, but they are easily outwitted 


by those who look a little farther ahead. 
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A large part of the criminal class is without the .ordinary sensibility to pain.(4) 
The result is that they quite fail to appreciate the pain that others suffer and mis- 
understand the expressions of pain which they see in others. Sensitiveness seems to 
them childishness and cowardice, and_they at once lose a!! sympathy for those who 
manifest it. Thus is lost one of the great safeguards which protect men from each 
other. 

Closely allied to this lack of sensitiveness to pain, is an obtuseness to the feelings 
and opinions of others which makes them but little amenable to what we have seen 
to be the great force of social control, public opinion. They are oblivious of the 
social smile or frown, except as it suggests some other and more concrete reward or 
penalty. Their perceptions are dull and obtuse. | 

Turning to positive characteristics we usually find a strong development of the 
grosser appetites and passions and a marked tendency to superstition. There is 
probably no class in the world which is so profoundly superstitious, but in a sense 
which only increases its anti-social character. Criminals believe in the unseen 
powers, but as they have no perception of social relations they never imagine those 
powers to be essentially social in their sympathies, that is, to be on the side of 


right. 
nefarious. 


They do not hesitate to invoke their aid in their enterprises, no matter how 


These characteristics are easily explained by what we now know of evolution. 
Types which were once normal, tend to perpetuate themselves unduly, reappearing 


occasionally long after they have become abnormal. 


A moment’s reflection will 


convince us that the type above described is essentially that of primitive man. 
Improvidence, callousness to pain, fortitude based on insensibility, powerful passions 


and gross superstitions. 
where. 


These are well-known characteristics of savages every- 
A criminal of this type is therefore merely a savage born out of due season. 


In other cases the criminal is not so much of a survival as he is of a freak, an 


abnormality which was never normal. 


Every variety of abnormality in character 


and structure is liable to appear from time to time as the result of an imperfectly 
working heredity, precisely as is the case in every department of life. 

Among the criminal class are found from time to time those who instead of 
being survivals of a past type are anticipations of a future type, but who suffer for 
the disturbance which they produce in society. 


19. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CRIM- 
INAL: CLASS, - 


(1) Brutality.—Hence the punishments forcrime 
have often been needlessly brutal and vindictive. 
Vindictiveness is the natural reflex action of so- 
ciety against those who inflict injury upon it, but 
an instinct which needs to be sternly repressed as 
soon as we are able to deal rationally with crimi- 
nals in the light of our knowledge. 

(2) Potential Criminals.—By the criminal class, 
however, we do not mean simply those who have 
committed crimes. Some men commit crimes as 
the result of an accidental combination of circum- 
stances and are not strictly to be counted in the 
criminal class at all. A much larger number of 
persons never commit crimes, being prevented by 
circumstances, but nevertheless belong to the 
criminal class, because they have those char- 
acteristics which make men criminals when 
they are placed in an appropriate environment. 
They are potential criminals. The criminal class 
may perhaps be defined as consisting of those per- 
sons who have unsocial instincts combined with 
something of energy and an aggressive tempera- 
ment. 

(3) Obstacles to Reform.—Mr. Brockway, the 





| grave surgical operations. 


superintendent of Elmira Reformatory, finds one 
of the greatest obstacles to the reform of criminals. 
in their inability to appreciate what is meant by a 
term of imprisonment, say of five years, or what 
is to be gained by shortening it. Thedevices which 
he adopts to convey this meaning to their limited 
intelligence areamong the most remarkable means 
which he has employed. 

(4) Rossi’s Criminals.— One of Rossi’s hundred 
criminals received, when a child, his father’s blows 
‘‘as. caresses,’? and he was able to walk with a dis- 
located foot from Genoa to Novi (some thirty 
miles); another wounded himself severely and de- 
clared that it gave him no pain. Dr. Penta, in 
the course of his elaborate researches, found that 
the majority of his one hundred and eighty-four 
instinctive criminals at Santo Stefano were insen- 
sible to the pain of punctures, burns, cuts and even 
‘‘T have extirpated 
tumors,’’ he remarks, ‘‘of considerable size, in tne 
back and the neck, without the necessity of pro- 
ducing anzesthesia, and without causing pain,’’— 
“The Criminal,” by Havelock Ellis, p. 113. 

The Introduction to Ellis’ book contains an 
excellent portrayal of criminal character in its 
different phases. The book as a whole attaches 
too much importance to superficial characteristics. 
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20. THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


Society has always protected itself against injury by punishing those who inflict 
that injury. There can be no doubt whatever that the punishment of criminals and 
all like offenders, has been primarily with a view to the protection of'society. The 
criminal himself has come in for very little consideration until recently, and even 
then only as subsidiary to social interests. (1) 

The first punishments are what we may call instinctive. The injury is resented, 
and the resentment dictates a counter injury. At first the resentment was primarily 
a personal affair, and the injured person or his nearest of kin retaliated. Interfer- 
ence on the part of outsiders was neither necessary nor permitted. It was a per- 
sonal quarrel, and the interests of society required it to be kept within the narrowest 
limits, at the same time that they required the retaliation to deter evil-doers. 

Early, however, we see signs of a social supervision of these personal quarrels, 
a specification as to who should be permitted to retaliate and how far the retaliation 
should be allowed to go, including measures to mitigate the harshness of the pen- 
alty in cases of accidental injury. (2) Eventually this regulation of private quarrels 
goes so far as toresult in the withdrawal of the right of retaliation altogether from 
individuals. Private resentment yields very reluctantly to this limitation, and all 
the authority of law and religion has to be invoked to effect the transfer. ‘‘Venge- 
ance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord,’ (3) marks both the early conception of 
punishment and the transfer of the duty to a larger body. As the punishment of 
criine becomes more rational the old instinctive resentment persists in residual form 
as the sentiment of justice, a feeling that injury inflicted calls for punishment, irre- 
spective of any good to be gained by it for the offender or anybody else. 

The instinctive punishment of crime serves its purpose as all other instincts do. 
But eventually men become conscious of the end to be accomplished, and punish- 
ment becomes rational. ‘The conditions of rational and conscious action are so dif- 
ferent from those of instinctive action that punishment on this basis assumes quite 
a different character. The whole is more calculated and cold-blooded, contrivance 
and device taking the place of feeling. Punishment becomes more regular and 
systematic, caprice is ruled out, and even compassion, the old mitigator of instinctive 
severity, is often over-ruled. (4) Punishments are now regulated, not with reference 
to satisfying the feelings of the injured party, but with reference to deterring others 
from like injury. (5) 

It is evident that if punishment is to deter evil-doers it must be so inflicted as 
to enable them to draw the necessary conclusion. They must see that the punish- 
ment was a result of the evil-doing; must infer that their evil-doing will receive a 
like punishment, and, finally, the punishment must be of a kind that they will 
dislike. These conditions have often been sorely neglected on account of the failure 
to understand criminal psychology. 

To make clear the connection between the crime and the punishment the latter 
must be as prompt as possible. If a year or more elapses between the crime and 
its punishment the connection will be perfectly clear to most people, but not to the 
criminal. ‘Tell him that if he kills a man he will be hung after a year or two and 
he will be very little deterred. Tell him that he will be hung within a week and 
the effect will be magical. (6) 

The certainty of penalty is equally important. If to the prospect of long post- 
ponement of penalty is added a fair chance of escaping it altogether, the deterrent 
effects of punishment are almost entirely destroyed. In this case the penalty is 
inflicted seemingly as a piece of needless cruelty and only serves to still further 
alienate abnormal minds from society as their natural enemy. 

The nature of the penalty has often been ill adapted to its purpose. Inflictions 
of physical pain, often exceedingly abhorrent to all humane instincts, have been 
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made with the utmost publicity in oversight of the fact that the criminal is, of all 
persons, least sensitive to these tortures, and that his power of stolid endurance 
easily excited the admiration of the spectators. When it is remembered that, in 
addition to other primitive characteristics, the criminal is usually endowed with an 
excessive and childish vanity, this opportunity to pose as a hero becomes a posi- 
tive inducement rather than a deterrent: (7) It is certain that most of the tokens 
of sympathy, flowers, etc., sent to criminals, are interpreted by them rather as tokens 


of admiration. 


All penalties are inflicted by society at serious cost of pain to sensitive minds 


and jeopardy to social instincts. 


economize to the utmost their deterrent power. 


Too great pains cannot be taken, therefore, to 


Punishment should be swift, cer- 


tain, and of a nature as distasteful as possible to the criminal mind, while avoiding 
too great injury to the preservative instincts in society itself. 





20. THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVEN- 
TION OF CRIME. 
(1) Social Protection.—The reform of criminals, 


to be considered later, is really only another means 
of protecting society. The criminal remains a 


source of danger, both in himself and still more> 


in the person of his posterity. Nothing better 
could happen to society than to have him removed 
in some way through no agency of its own. But 
it finds by long experience that it cannot afford to 
put him out of the way or to hold him in perpet- 
ual repression. Social instincts suffer too much 
from the process, Harmful as is the restoration 
of the criminal to social standing in whole or in 
part, it is, after all, less harmful than anything 
else we can do. We reform criminals primarily 
for society’s sake, rather than for their own. 

(2) Cities of Refuge.—Thou shalt separate three 
cities for thee in the midst of thy land, which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it. 

Thou shalt prepare thee the way, and divide the 
borders of thy land, which the Lord thy God 
causeth thee to inherit, into three parts, that every 
manslayer may flee thither. 

And this is the case of the manslayer, which 
shall flee thither and live: whoso killeth his 
neighbor unawares, and hated him not in time 
past; as when a man goeth into the forest with 
his neighbour to hew wood, and his hand fetcheth 
a stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and 
the head slippeth from the helve, and lighteth 
upon his neighbour, that he die; he shall flee unto 
one of these cities and live: 

Lest the avenger of blood pursue the manslayer, 
while his heart is hot, and overtake him, because 
the way is long, and smite him mortally; whereas 
he was not worthy of death, inasmuch as he hated 
him not in time past. 

Wherefore I command thee, saying: Thou shalt 
separate three cities for thee. And if the Lord 
thy God enlarge thy border, as he hath sworn 
unto thy fathers, and give thee all the land which 
he promised to give unto thy fathers; if thou shalt 
keep all this commandment to do it, which I 
command thee this day, to love the Lord thy God, 
and to walk ever in his ways; then shalt thou add 
three cities more for thee, besides these three: that 
innocent blood be not shed in the midst of thy 
land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an 
inheritance, and so blood be upon thee.—Deut. 
Wi, 2-10. Z 

(3) Theocracy.—We must remember that the 
Jewish government was ez theocracy, and that the 





reservation of a right by ‘‘the Lord”’ was a reser- 
vation by the State. 


(4) Roman Law.—This is particularly repre- 
sented in the Roman law which marks a traunsi- 
tion between instinctive and rational punishment. 
Roman justice was not passionate like the early 
resentment, but it was exceedingly pitiless and 
inflexible. We are told that the Roman esteemed 
pity a vice, because it meant the weakening of 
justice; that is, the inflexible administration of 
law. While the introduction of inflexible rule 
into the administration of law on one side greatly 
increased its severity, on the other hand it saved 
the prisoners from arbitrary violence. If the 
Roman was never capriciously compassionate, he 
was debarred by the same rule from being capri- 
ciously severe. The influence of this technicality 
and rigidity on western theology, which was so 
strongly influenced by Roman judical concep- 
tions, is well known. 


(5) Objects.—The object of the penal element 
is more to deter others than for the effect on the 
individual subjected to the punishment. In ac- 
cordance with the observation addressed by a 
Heath judge to a criminal on whom he was pass- 
ing sentence—‘‘ You are sentenced to be hanged, 
not because you stole the horse, but in order to 
prevent others from stealing horses.” 

On this subject the Report of the Directors of 
Convict Prisons, 1873, contains the following ob- 
servations: ‘‘When everything has been done to 
deter from crime, or reform the criminal, there will 
still remain a certain class whom it is hopeless to 
influence, and who must be dealt with in course 
of law, not for much result on themselves, but to 
carry out the principle of justice, and mainly to 
deter others. Such characters may probably be 
set down as in a certain sense mentally deficient. 


(6) American Criminal Law.—This is one of 
the great defects of American criminal law. 
Probably in no country in the world are punish- 
ments so long postponed as here, often for three 
years or more after the arrest of the criminal. 
The lack of certainty is as deplorable as the lack 
of promptness. The cause of this is to be found 
in a laudable desire to give the accused every 
chance so as to prevent the punishment of innocent 
men. But if the result of all our care is simply to 
increase crimes against innocent men, or lynch- 
ings in protest against the dilatoriness of law, our 
care may well be deemed excessive. 


(7) Abuses.—-Speaking of the former abuses in 
Newgate jail, Du Cane says: ‘In February, 1817, 
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Mr. Bennett found in Newgate five who had been 
sentenced in July previous, four in September, and 
twenty-four in October. During this period the 
prisoner led a dissolute, brutal life; the chances 
of his escaping the penalty were considerable, and 
surrounded as he was, in consequence of the state 
of prison construction and administration, by as- 
sociates who gave themselves up toa life which 
violated all order and decency, and abandoned 
themselves to all the low pleasures which they 
could procure in gaol, he treated the sentence of 
death with habitual and inexpressible levity, threw 
in his lot with them, and sought their applause 
for his spirit and indifference to his fate. 
* * * * * * 
Some of the more callous and defiant prisoners 
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gave a farewell dinner party before they were 
hanged, dressed themselves with great care for the 


ceremony, were particular in such items as having 


‘Ca white cockade”’ if in London, took their last 
drink at St. Giles’, and took care to comport them- 
selves on the long journey from Newgate to 
Tyburn, and at the gallows, so that spectators might 
say they ‘‘died game.’’ The spectators came 
sometimes in great crowds, ribald, reckless, and 
brutal; sometimes sympathizing with and cheer- 
ing, sometimes execrating, deriding, or throwing 
missiles at the criminal, but little affected for any 
good purpose, for picking pockets went on under 
the gallows.” —‘‘ The Punishment and Prevention 
of Crime,” by Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, K.C.B., 
LIDS Dp lei l2e. 


21. THE REFORM OF CRIMINALS. 


As we have seen, the earlier treatment of criminals had no regard to his per- 
sonal interests. Attempts at reform are of very recent origin and although now 
demanded by public sentiment everywhere, they are in a sense due to accident. 

The traditional punishments for crime are death, mutilation, (1) fine and imprison- 
ment. ‘The first has obviously no relation to reformation. The second is the great- 
est obstacle in the way of it. (2) The fine is purely a deterrent. Imprisonment is 
the only one of the four whose reformatory character requires consideration. It is 
certain, however, that imprisonment was not originated to reform criminals, (3) and 
still more certain that it did not have that effect. Prisons were originally “ keeps’? 
in a literal sense and served no other purpose than to keep the prisoner safely until 
some other disposition should be made of him. Very little effort was ordinarily 
made to assure his comfort or even his existence. In extreme cases imprisonment 
was little less than a means of execution, often deliberately chosen as such. (4) 
Transportation—an irregular means of evading the brutality of the earlier English 
law—led the way to the reform of criminals. Criminals condemned to death were given 
the option of migrating to other countries, ultimately to specified places and under 
state control. ‘The evils resulting to these colonies themselves required efforts to 
reform these unwelcome citizens. (5) Ultimately penitentiaries or reform prisons. 
were built to prepare convicts for transportation, (6) a kind of prison having nothing 
to do with the older prisons. Ultimately the whole system of transportation had 
to be given up. ‘The reform prison, however, remained and developed and ulti- 
mately all the old prisons were assimilated to this type. Thus the reform of crimi-_ 
nals, originating in conditions that have long since passed away, has been retained 
for inherent advantages which would hardly have been foreseen. 

The reform of criminals is simply a process of adaptation to society. Such an 
adaptation must involve first of alla recognition of sociéty’s power, of the hope- 
lessness of struggling againstit. This is the more necessary with criminals, because 
they are so defficient in those gentler sentiments which bind the normal individual 
to society. All reform efforts must therefore be sternly disciplinary. (7) There is 
at ail times a certain sentimentality in society which protests against severity in 
prison discipline and would rule by love and moral suasion. Such means should 
certainly be used wherever feasible, but means must be adapted to the nature of the 
subject and that in this case plainly dictates a considerable reliance upon primitive 
incentives. 

A second requirement is that the criminal should acquire the means, which he 
seldom possesses to start with, of earning his living. (8) Failing this, a return to 
crime is almost a necessity. ‘This is kept in view in all well-regulated prisons, 
though it remains a most difficult problem. 


SOGICLOGY. Wad 

A negative condition is that criminal connections should be broken and commu- 
nication between criminals prevented. This is necessary not only to prevent in- 
struction in crime, formerly so extensively carried on in prisons, but especially 
to destroy the esprzt de corps in the criminal class which adds such force to criminal 
incentives. wes 

But the supreme requirement is to give the criminal new incentives and bring 
him under the sway of normal social instincts. This has been accomplished by the 
introduction of normal codperations and wholesome esfrzt de corps, especially by 
military discipline, which appeals to the temperament of the criminal class and yet 
involves discipline of a rigorous character. More important still, however, is the 
principle of promotion for good behavior, involving rank and recognition among 


the body of prisoners and even conditional release as the reward of improve- 


ment. (9) 


By means thus briefly suggested, men of ability for this work have at different 
times and in different countries succeeded in reforming about eighty per cent of the 


criminals, especially the younger criminals, committed to their charge. 
borne in mind, however, that this reform is necessarily imperfect. 
that the criminal is not again convicted of crime. Ff 
are not detected and be addicted to the worst vices. 


It must be 
It means simply 
He may commit crimes which 
But this is not usually the 


case, for a life of reasonable sobriety is the only condition of successful absten- 
tion from crime for the most of these men. 

The most serious consideration in this connection is the fact that these men are 
not improved in their heredztary nature, and yet their chance of leaving offspring, 
of course with natures like their own, is greatly improved by their restitution to 


society. 
terfere with natural selection. 


This is one more illustration of the way in which humane sentiments in- 
The interference is inevitable and even desirable, 


but only on condition that effective means are found for preventing the perpetuation 
of the depraved natures thus readmitted to society. (10) 








21. THE REFORM OF CRIMINALS. 


(1) Branding.—Branding was inflicted on con- 
victs who claimed benefit of clergy when convicted 
of capital crimes, for which the sentence was hang- 
ing, and consisted in scaring the offender with hot 
iron on the brawn of the thumb, marking a mur- 
derer with M, and othersT. In the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary the branding was directed to be on 
the most visible part of the left cheek, near the 
nose. Vagabonds were branded with a V; idlers 
with S for slave. A church brawler lost his ears, 
and was branded F for fighter or fray-maker; 
sometimes a hole an inch in diameter was made in 
the gristle of the right ear. 

Mutilations were sometimes inflicted with great 
cruelty. When an offender had his ears nailed to 
the pillory it was sometimes done so that by the 
motion of his body he was forced gradually to tear 
them off. 

William Prynne lost his ears by sentence of the 
Star Chamber for seditious publications. The 
Earlof Dorset in pronouncing sentence expressed 
his personal opinion that he should be loth he 
should escape with his ears, ‘‘ Therefore I would 
have him branded in the forehead, slit in the nose, 
and his earscropt too.’’? Three years later he lost 
the remainder of his ears, and was branded S L— 
seditious libeler—on both cheeks.—‘‘ 7he Puntsh- 
ment and Prevention of Crime,’’ by Sir Edmund 
aww Cane, KCL ., RL, Pp. 12,13: 

(2) Permanent Distigurement.—Because the 
mark could never. be effaced and therefore full re- 
striction to society was impossible. The criminal, 








if fully reformed, could never cease to be an object 
of suspicion. 

(3) Not a Legal Penalty.—It was not even re- 
garded originally as a punishment, not being in- 
cluded in the list of legal penalties among nations 
where it was freely used. 

* * * * * * 

Punishments in the Middle Ages. —By the 
laws of the twelve tables it appears that substan- 
tially, Roman punishments consisted of death, 
fines or money compensation, flogging, and out- 
lawry. A capital offense did not necessarily mean 
ove which was punishable by deata, but by loss 
of civil condition—degradation from freedom to 
slavery, or deprivation of the full privileges of cit- 
izenship, compulsory service in mines, and the 
working of the hand-mill and transportation were 
not uncommon. 

* * * * * * 

Sir James Stephen thinks that imprisonment | 
was not mentioned in Anglo-Saxon laws as a pun- 
ishment, though it was referred to as a way of 
securing a person who could not give surety. Al- 
though it became a common law as well as 
a statutory punishment, yet gaols were no doubt 
formerly used more as places of security than of 
punishment. 

The Assizes of Clarendon (1166) and Northamp- 
ton (1176) provide for the apprehension of crimi- 
nals, for their safe custody before trial, and for 
their punishment when found guilty. It appears, 
however, that difficulties arose from the fact that 
some counties possessed no gaol or ‘‘prisoner’s 
cage,’’ and the deficiency had to be made good at 


the king’s expense. These cages were to be con- 
structed within the king’s castles in fortified 
towns and there their successors remain to this day, 
at York, Lancaster, Cambridge, Oxford, Chester, 
Norwich, or on their site, asat Newgate. 

Under the common law all gaols belonged to the 
king, and it was enacted that none should be im- 
prisoned by any Justice of the Peace, but only in 
the common gaol, saving the franchise of those 
who had gaols. These franchises embraced very 
extensive powers of criminal jurisdiction, in some 
cases even that of life and death. The town of 
Halifax is said to have exercised this power up to 
1650, using an instrument of execution like a 
guillotine. The Manor Court is said to be a 
survival of a time when a baron possessed a prison 
into which he could throw ‘‘handhaving and back- 
bearing thieves before he hanged them.”’—/ézd., 
PP. 9-10, 30-37. : 

(4) Roman Practices.—This was the case to a 
considerable extent among the Romans who often 
threw men into prison to die, as in the case of 
Jugurtha. This practice was much more common 
in the Orient. 

(5) Transportation.—The foundation, or earliest 
phase, of the punishment appears to have been sim- 
ply exile or banishment, which required only depar- 
ture trom the realm, but without assigning any 
particular locality, and attended with no compul- 
sory labor. Compulsory banishment is expressly 
forbidden by Magna Charta; but, when it was of- 
fered as an alternative against something worse, 
of course many offenders were glad to accept it, 
as it were voluntarily. To the felon who had taken 
sanctuary the choice ofself-banishment was offered 
with the condition that the hanging he had escaped 
would be inflicted if he did not depart speedily, or 
in case he should ever return. 

(6) One Form of Slave Trade.—Persons on 
whom this punishment was inflicted were at first 
bound to transport themselves, under penalty of 
hanging if they failed to do so; but in this case, 
as it always will be, a heavy penalty does not 
compensate for uncertainty of detection, and it 
was soon found necessary to contract with some 
person to carry off the transported offenders, the 
contractor being remunerated by acquiring a 
right to the labor of the criminals for the duration 
of their sentences. The practice was legalized in 
1717 by an Act which authorized transportation 
as a substitute for other punishments besides that 
of hanging. The preamble and general tenor of 
this Act are to the following effect : 

That the present laws are not effectual to deter 
from crime: that many offenders to whom the 
royal mercy hath been extended upon condition of 
transporting themselves to the West Indies, have 
often neglected to perform the said condition, but 
returned to their former wickedness, and been at 
last for new crimes brought to a shameful, igno- 
minious death. And whereas, in many of His 
Majesty’s colonies and plantations in America, 
there is great want of servants, etc., be it enacted 

that any person convicted of any offence 

for which he is liable to be whipt or burnt on the 
hand, or shall have been ordered to any workhouse 
may be sent to some of His Majesty’s colo- 

nies and plantations in America. . And 
the court before whom he is convicted shall have 
power to convey, transport, or make over such 
offenders to any such person as shall contract for 
the performance of such transportation, and to his 
assigns, for such term of years as the Act empow- 
ers,and they shall have property and interest in the 
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service of such person for such term of years. Of- 
fenders returning before expiration of term to be 
liable to death, The king may pardon an offender 
sentenced to such transportation, the offender pay- 
ing his owner. Contractors to give security for 
performance of contract, and to obtain certificate 
from the governor of the colony of having ful- 
filled it. 

Transportation was established, therefore, as a 
kind of slave trade, and offenders were put up to 
auction and sold for the period of their sentences 
by the person who had contracted to transport 
them. Itis stated that, at one time, the rate was 
about £20 per head.—/bid., pp. 177, 113-174, 

(7) Probation System.—The essence of the 
change intoduced by the ‘‘probation system’ was 
that certain portions of every sentence of trans- 
portation should be passed in a government prison 
(of one kind or another, for the “gangs”? must be 
considered as prisons), where it was intended the 
convict should suffer certain definite penal disci- 
pline, and be subjected to improving moral influ- 
ences; during the remainder he was to be able to 
hire himself out or employ himself for his own 
advantage, subject to supervision, with a view to 
ensure his adoption of habits of honesty, good be- 
havior, and industry.—/b7d., p. 745. 

(8) Penal Servitude.—The first stage is one of 
severe penal discipline, during which the prison- 
er’s mind is thrown in upon itself, and the prisoner 
cannot fail to feel that, however agreeable may 
have been his previous life, probably one of idle- 
ness and excitement, he pays dearly for it by the 
dull monotony, hard work, a diet which is suffi- 
cient, but no more than sufficient, and deprivation 


- of every luxury he has been accustomed to indulge 


in; and, above all, by the absence of freedom, and 
the constant supervision which is his present con-’ 
dition, and which form his prospects for some 
years to come.—/67d., p. 157. 

(9) Hard Labor.—After passing the allotted time 
in this stage, the convict is removed to a prison 
where he is employed at labor in restricted asso- 
ciation, generally labor on public works, or farm- 
ing, clearing or reclaiming land, and so on; but as 
there are some men who are not adapted for 
this kind of employment, bootmaking, tailor- 
ing, and other indoor employments are also car- 
ried on. 

In whatever stage of his sentence a convict may 
be, he is always provided with a separate cell 
which he occupies at all times when not at work, 
at prayers, or at exercise. The sick or invalids 
are necessarily more associated, but as the infirm- 
aries recently constructed place the great majority 
in separation, the chances of contamination there- 
in are reduced to a minimum. 

Great pains are taken, however, during the stage 
of a sentence of penal servitude in which prisoners 
labor in association, to prevent evil effect from 
contamination, by the hardened offenders, of those 
less versed in crime. 

With this object, arrangements were adopted, in 
1877-78, for separating the worst criminals from 
the rest; and moreover, as it was considered that 
the conversation which passed between prisoners 
during the times of exercise was a great medium 
of evil communication, steps were taken to pre- 
vent this bad effect. There is every reason to 
believe that these measures have had good 
results.—J/bid., p. 167, 762. 

(10) Reform Workers.—Upon this point none 
insist so strongly as those engaged in the reform 
work itself. 
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99. JHE DEPENDENT CLASSES. 


Under the dependent classes are included those who by reason of weakness and 
defect are dependent upon the charity of society. All members of society are 
dependent in a certain sense upon the favor of society. The merchant cannot live 
without customers, the writer without:readers, etc., but in all normal cases this 
favor is the natural result of self-interest. In the case of the dependent classes it is 
a matter of compassion. ‘They are in general a burden to society, being unable to 
repay to society the cost of their keeping. Their keeping, therefore, cannot be 
secured by the normal process of bargain and sale. 

Dependents ate necessarily neglected in a primitive society. Those who 
can not pay their own way directly or indirectly tend to disappear. (1) But the 
necessities of social existence tend here as everywhere to enforce a care which 
primitive conditions do not permit.(2) The altruism which compels us to preserve 
dependents is thus a higher social self-interest. ‘This imperious necessity is in 
many cases a doubtful blessing to the dependents themselves, but society condemns 
them to live for its sake. (3) Many philanthropists, like Felix Adler, look forward 
to a time when we shall be able to take human life because we are pitiful and not 
because we are selfish, but if such a time ever comes it will be when society is much 
less dependent than now upon blind instincts for its preservation. 

The dependent classes include the blind, the deaf, etc., persons who lack some 
physical sense, but are otherwise normal. These, present less of a problem than any 
other. ‘Their right to existence and full participation in social privilege is unques- 
tioned. ‘The only problem is to find for them that employment which is most con- 
sistent with their defective organization, and which will least subject them to the 
demoralizing consciousness of dependence. In this respect marked progress has 
been made within the last few years. 

The most hopeless and burdensome classes of dependents are the feeble-minded, 
imbeciles, idiots and the chronic insane. Something can be done for all these to 
increase their happiness by appropriate environment and employment of their dis- 
ordered activities, and the same reasons which compel us to keep such people alive 
compel us, so far as possible, to ameliorate the conditions of their existence. But 
this again is a comparatively easy problem. The great questions are essentially 
settled. These people must live, and on the other hand there is no possibility of 
full investiture with social privilege. One question, however, has not been so 
thoroughly settled as to avoid serious abuses. Among the privileges which society 
is most reluctant to withhold, even from the feeblest, is that of perpetuating their 
kind. While the insane and idiotic are usually prevented by the conditions of their 
existence from exercising this privilege, the same is not true of the imbecile and the 
feeble-minded, classes very ill defined and much neglected in most communities. 
The defects under which they labor are such as make impossible all prudence, and 
sense of social obligation, without in the least weakening their reproductive power. 
Few types of humanity are more prolific under natural conditions, and few are more 
dangerous to society if left to themselves. Only recently have we come to realize 
how urgent is the necessity of protecting society against the invasion of imbecility, 
which is sure to follow if these people are left to their own devices. These people, 
if left wholly to themselves, would perish. If supplied with both food and intelli- 
gent direction they would disappear without inhumanity. It is when they are fed, 
but left to their own incapacity for direction that they become formidable. (4) It 
will some day seem incredible that intelligent societies ever were guilty of deliber- 
ately fostering marriages between such persons. (5) 

Another danger from such marriages lies in the fact, now amply demonstrated, 
that marriages between feeble-minded and normal persons tend to produce criminal 
offspring. (6) The criminal is, indeed, only a middle term between the normal man 
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and the imbecile. 
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He has more energy and intelligence than the latter, but lacks 


the finer sensibilities and the broader perceptions of the former. 
The largest class of dependents and the most difficult one to deal with are the 


paupers. 


It is dificult to appreciate their defective character which appears rather 


in the general result of their calculations and their activities than in any superficial 


sign. 


of completeness, while demonstrating their incapacity to meet its obligations. 


They, therefore, secure a degree of recognition in society which lacks little 


The 


difficulty with paupers is that they are of uncertain status. Part of the time they are 


self-supporting and part dependent. 
fast and loose with social control. 
in the next lesson. 


22.) LHEvDEPENDEN I CUASSES: 


(1) Extermination Among Savage Tribes.— 
In some savage tribes it is said that not a single 
defective individual of any kind can be found, all 
of which simply means that natural selection is 
not interfered with or modified by sentiments of 
‘ humanity. 


(2) Intermediate Conditions. — Intermediate 
.conditions are found in which highly developed 
societies on a military basis secure the same re- 
sult by a systemetic artificial selection. Thus in 
Sparta every new born babe was submitted to 
the examination of official experts who decided 
whether it should be raised or not. This was a 
very effective military measure, but is only pos- 
sible in a military society. A similar practice 
existed at one time among the Romans. 





(3) Indifference.— Frequently, however, physi- 
cians and matrons and superintendents become so 
callous to suffering, and so worn out by overstrain, 
that they almost connive at the extinction of 
human life. For instance, in the case of a child 
beyond hope of cure, suffering from hydroceph- 
alus, only the most constant attention to every 
circumstance of his life could keep him alive. 
Finally the matron somewhat relaxed her vigi- 
lance in seeing that he was properly cared for, and 
indigestion carried him off. This failure to do all 
that is conceivably possible to combat disease is 
common in many institutions, usually without any 
consciousness of a willingness to facilitate death, 
but none the less with a latent feeling that pos- 
sibly those that die are happier than those that 
live. All such neglect of duty is a coming short 
of the highest ideal of philanthropy, no less than 
of religion. While physicians may sometimes be 
justitied in chloroforming a monstrous birth, and 
while, far off, philosophers think they see the 
coming of a day when we may have legal suicides, 
and when we can take human life because we are 
pitiful, and not because we are selfish, yet for the 
present it must be held that science justifies and 
philanthropy corroborates Christianity in holding 
that each spark of human life must be conserved 
in all tenderness and with all care. 

Another reason why it is expedient to care for 
all that suffer is that eventually this policy com- 
pels us to search for causes of degeneration and 
suffering. By assuming the burden of protection, 
we give bonds for our final interest in prevention. 
Could we cheaply rid ourselves of incapables, and 
close our hearts to the appeal of distress, we might 
never have the compulsion put upon us of seeking 
out the wiser plans, which may eventually give us 
a more uniformly healthy race. Some talk as 


They thus claim social support while playing 
This problem will be more carefully considered 


though extermination would be a remedy for 
pauperism. Possibly, but it would be a costly 
remedy biologically; and if we allow our instincts 
to compel us to forego the use of it, we shall 
eventually find something better. In view of our 
present slowness in resorting to wise preventive 
measures, this may seem almost like an unsub- 
stantial refinement; but there are already indica- 
tions that, asthe burden gets heavier, the search 
for causes and the use of prophylactics will be 
pushed. —‘‘ American Charities,” by Amos G. 

Warner, £1.D., pp. 127, 128. 


(4) Inadmissible Charities.—A system of 
charity which might be admiissible, could it be ap- 
plied to an existing generation alone, is wholly 
inadmissible ifit multiplies the number of depend- 
ents in succeeding generations. Both Mr. Dug- 
dale and Mr. McCulloch found that the pauper 
families they investigated got permission to live 
from the lavish giving of public out-door relief, 
supplemented by indiscriminate giving on the part 
of individuals, 

In the worst managed almhouses, there is some- 
times not adequate means of separating the sexes, 
and the breeding of paupers goes on upon the 
premises. Formal marriages between almhouse 
paupers have very frequently received the sanction 
of both church and state. A much commoner 
abuse, as we shall find when we come to study 
these institutions,—one, in fact, from which few 
American almhouses are free—is the facility with 
which the dissolute and diseased can go there until » 
sufficiently recuperated to be able to have children 
and then discharge themselves. The doors of the 
hospitals and almhouses swing freely both ways, 
and the result isa succession of children, especially 
from half-witted women. ‘These persons would 
have been able to have no children or few if left 
entirely without help, and would have been al- 
lowed to have none at all had they been properly 
taken care of. It is coming to be seen that the 
feeble-minded (a muck larger class than many sup- 
pose) must have custodial care through life.—/dzd., 
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(5) Poor Economy. — This was at one time 
much in vogue in both England and America. 
One case is recorded in which a poor-house keeper 
succeeded in marrying off a feeble-minded woman 
who was a public charge. She had thirteen 
children, all of whom were idiots, and came back 
to that same poorhouse to be taken care of. 


(6) The Jukes.—See especially Dugdale, The 
Jukes, a little book which has become a classic, 
and should be read by every one interested in the 
subject. 
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Zo. 6 PABPERISM: AND ITS REETEP. 


There are two popular views as to the origin of poverty and its significance in 
human society. "The one is that the poor are unfortunate, the victims of accident 
or of social maladjustment. ~The other is that the poor are defective and incapable, 
the victims of natural selection. (1) There is truth in both views. ‘That imperfec- 
tions in the social organization have something to do with it, is apparent from the 
fact that when this organization is disturbed and more than usually out of order the 
poor become much more numerous. But it is perfectly clear, even in such cases, 
that incompetence has something to do with it. Social disturbances are most dis- 
astrous to those who are least prepared for them. ‘The victims of social disasters 
are, if not incompetent, at least less competent than those who weather the storm. 
If we turn from these exceptional cases of poverty to those that are chronic and 
normal, we can have no reasonable doubt that defective character is the principal 
difficulty to be reckoned with. All recent experience and study point to this 
conclusion. ; ; 

If poverty is due to circumstances the obvious remedy is to change the circum- 
stances, and this is appropriate in many connections, especially in those general 
social arrangements which are undoubtedly defective. But so far as poverty is due 
to character, external remedies in the shape of relief will only increase it by making 
it tolerable, perhaps even inviting. This mistake has undoubtedly been made to a 
very great extent, especially during the middle ages, when the giving of alms was 
inculcated as a religious duty in the interest of personal salvation rather than of 
social welfare. (2) In some places this vicious system has persisted to our own 
time with most disastrous results. Indeed, it is still the popular attitude toward 
the poor, and the problem which their poverty suggests. The argument for direct 
charity or almsgiving is that it relieves immediate suffering and satisfies generous 
impulses. ‘The sight of suffering is in itself hardening and unsocializing in its 
reaction upon the beholder. A primitive society must therefore tolerate much 
demoralizing charity in order to preserve its own social impulses, until the time 
comes when a broader view of the consequeuces of almsgiving shall enlist the gen- 
erous impulses themselves on the side of a more prudent charity. 

The objection to almsgiving is that it makes dependence feasible, and to certain 
temperaments preferable to a life of energetic self-support. Pauperism, that is 
dependence occasioned through poverty, is a relative term. Its character counter- 
part is deficient energy and foresight. Energy, however, varies greatly with the 
stimulus which it receives. If dependence is made tolerable and attractive great 
numbers of persons whose energy and self-respect are deficient will accept the lot of 
dependence, at first perhaps with inner protest but ultimately with satisfaction. 
When dependence has ceased to be repugnant, self-assertion has become well-nigh 
impossible. The demoralization of character is complete. On the other hand, 
when dependence is associated with hardship, the lesser hardships of self-denial and 
prudence and toil, those virtues which are indispensable to legitimate membership 
in society, are preferred as the lesser evil, and the destruction of manhood and the 
burdening of society are in a degree prevented. Pauperism is thus a variable thing, 
increasing and diminishing according as the conditions are favorable or unfavorable 
to its growth. It is in this fact that we are to find our reason for restricting alms- 
giving. Generous instincts impel us to relieve poverty, but they forbid our creating 
poverty. Generosity must therefore cure its own excesses when guided by a higher 
intelligence. | 

The most troublesome applicant for alms in our day is the tramp, a bye-product 
of our industrial evolution. In the extreme form the tramp is utterly unsocial, 
incapable of labor and social discipline. From this extreme type we pass by 
insensible gradations to perfectly sincere searchers for work whom accident has. 
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thrown out of employment. What is the effect of giving to tramps? The answer 
is perfectly clear. It demoralizes where there is anything left to demoralize. So 
far as the tramp's own interest goes, alms are better withheld in every case. ‘The 
hopeless ‘‘hobo’’ should be forced into custody or extermination by starvation. 
T’he half demoralized should be forced to retrace their steps. Above all, we should 
beware of teaching the man temporarily unemployed, by any act of ours, that a life 
of vagabondage is feasible and attractive. Simple neglect will not solve the tramp 
problem, but alms will do so still less. We must be careful not to sacrifice society 
to our own selfish sentimentality. ‘The generosity that cannot assume the form of 


kindly severity is unequal to the highest social needs. 





23. PAUPERISM AND ITS RELIEF. 


(1) Causes of Poverty.—It has been a funda- 
mental thought in the writings of many econo- 
mists that poverty exists mainly, if not entirely, 
because population tends to increase faster than 
food supply. All other causes are held to contrib- 
ute to this, or to be derived from this. The press- 
ure of population against the means of subsistence 
is held to guarantee that there shall always be a 
vast number of persons who can just manage to 
live miserably. A rise of wages will promoteearly 
marriages and rapid increase among laborers, 
until population is again checked by overcrowding 
and consequent misery and death. So wise a man 
as John Stuart Mill allowed his economic philoso- 
phy to be overshadowed by this idea. 

Mr. Henry George, as is well known, ridicules 
the Malthusian explanation of poverty, and offers 
an all-sufficient explanation of his own, which is, 
substantially, that poverty exists on the one hand, 
because the landlord receives in rent so large a 
share of the annual product; on the other, because 
private property in land encourages the withhold- 
ing of natural resources from use, the owners 
waiting to obtain an unearned increment. The 
owner of land receiving wealth without labor to 
an increasing extent with the development of 
society, there must be an increasing number of 
those who labor but receive little or nothing. 

Opposed to both these explanations of the exist- 
ence of poverty, is that of the socialists, who follow 
for the most part Karl Marx’s analysis of capital- 
istic production. Reduced to a sentence by Dr. 
Aveling, this explanation of poverty may bestated 
by saying that labor is ‘‘paid for, but not paid.” 
The consumer pays enough for the product to re- 
munerate the laborer, but the capitalist retains all 
except what will barely suffice to keep the laborer 
alive. 

No one who has studied carefully modern indus- 
trial society can doubt, I think, that each one of 
these explanations explains much; that each one 
of these causes is efficient in producing a very 
considerable amount of destitution. But neither 
can it be doubted that no one of them, nor all 
three of them together, can be taken as an all- 
sufficient explanation of the existence of poverty. 
Suppose a second Robinson Crusoe on a desert 
island, under exactly the same material conditions 
as the friend of our childhood; suppose he spent 
his time in distilling some kind of liquor, and 
subsequently getting drunk; suppose he allowed 
his mind to wander in dreamy and enervating 
revery upon debasing subjects; suppose that in 
consequence of these habits he neglected his work, 
did not plant his crops at the right time, and 
failed to catch fish when they were plentiful. 
Manifestly he would become poor and miserable ; 


“perpetuate them. 





mig*t become diseased from having insufficient 
food, and finally die in abject want. Poverty in 
such a supposititious case could not be traced to: 
the fact that an employer had cheated the laborer 
of wages honestly earned; or to the fact thata 
landlord had robbed him by exacting rent; nor 
could it be traced to an excessive increase of 
population. 

An explanation of the poverty of our second 
Crusoe might be offered promptly by one who ap- 
proaches sociology from the standpoint of theology. 
Ministers frequently inform us that all poverty 
comes primarily from vice and immorality—‘“‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’” 
They quote David as saying, “I have been young, 
and now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous. 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’’? The tem- 
perance lecturer specializes upon the preacher’s 
theory, aud assures us that ninety-nine per cent of 
all poverty comes from the abuse of intoxicants. 
The propagandist of the White Cross League tells 
us that it is undoubtedly the abuse of the sexual 
nature that leads to most of the social degradation 
and consequent poverty of our times. These dif- 
ferent students of social science, if such they may 
be called, all say that what Crusoe No. 2 needed to 
make him prosperous, was moral reformation or 
spiritual degeneration. 

But manifestly if Crusoe No. 2 had simply 
lacked judgment or skill, he might have become 
poor, although thoroughly pious and moral. If 
he had built a canoe that would not float, or a cave 
that crumbled in and injured him, or constructed 
a summer-house that he did not need, or had not 
the ingenuity to devise tools for his varied pur- 
poses, he might have failed to secure the necessa- 
ries of life, and have died in miserable destitution. 

Now, if all these various causes are conceivably 
operative in the case of an isolated person, it is. 
manifest that in actual industrial society as now 
organized, where the individual suffers not only 
from his own mistakes and defects, but also from 
the mistakesand defects of a large number of other 
people, the causes of destitution must be indefi- 
nitely numerous and complicated. —‘“4merican 
Charities,” by Amos G. Warner, Ph.D., pp. 23-26. 

(2) Unwarranted Sufferings.—It was even in- 
sisted that poverty was a necessary thing in order 
that those possessed of means might have the 
opportunity to earn salvation by fulfilling the 
injunctions of religion. Thus, asin so many other 
cases, injunctions intended to relieve suffering and 
degradation have been perverted to promote and 
It must never be forgotten that 
poverty, or at least dependence, is in part an arti- 
ficial, almost a manufactured product, and that 
like all such products we can have as much as we 
are willing to pay for. 
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Oo HES PUBLICS RELIEF: OF -RAUPERISM. 


From a very early period it has been apparent that private relief of poverty was 
capricious and unsatisfactory. Now demoralizing in its extravagance and its short- 
sightedness, it has at other times been neglectful and cruel. The poverty that was 
best relieved was not the most deserving, but the most ostentatious and deceptive. (1) 
With a view to equalizing and completing the work of individual charity, systematic 
relief through organizations, public and private, has been undertaken in all civilized 
countries (2) These efforts have often been open to quite as severe criticism as any 
individual charity, but as the result of long experience, lessons have been learned 
which are of the utmost importance. Three methods of relief are worthy of careful 
consideration. 

The natural method of relieving the poor would seem to be to supplement their 
meager earnings to such an extent and at such times as may be necessary to avoid 
undue suffering. The arguments in favor of this system are obvious. (3) Most of 
the poor can hardly support themselves, some of them to the extent of nine-tenths 
perhaps. ‘Their dependence is usually confined to special seasons when work is 
scarce or expenses are unusually heavy. To “give them a lift”? at such times 
seems not only fair, but far more economical than to assume the entire burden of 
their support. To leave them in their own homes also secures to them the refining 
influences of home, and saves them from the humiliation of declared pauperism. 
The case for outdoor relief, as it is called, seems aclear one. But unfortunately 
experience teaches a different lesson. (4) "The system has this great objection that 
it makes pauperism congenial. The disgrace of dependence is one of the most 
wholesome safeguards of society. Remove the stigma and the hardship of pauper- 
ism, and twenty will accept it where one will submit to it when it is accompanied 
by discipline and deprivation. ‘The fatal defect in this system is that it supplies no 
sufficient deterrent, the fundamental requirement of a good system of poor relief. 
Under it, especially when carelessly administered, pauperism has extended with 
frightful rapidity and the character of whole peoples has suffered permanent taint. 

The ‘‘workhouse test,” as it is known in England, requires the applicant for 
relief to become the inmate of a public home as a condition of relief. This usually 
furnishes a far better home and better living than he has previously had, but it is 
usually very distasteful to such persons. The reason is that it entails the loss of 
liberty and subjects the individual to a strict discipline which is at variance with all 
his habits. He loses not only the refinements (sometimes questionable) of his 
home, but also its immunities, its laxity, its petty indulgences, and its often vicious 
pleasures. ‘The hateful routine of uncongenial industry is systematically enforced. 
It is astonishing to how great an extent such people are deterred by the requirement 
of personal cleanliness. A well ordered workhouse, therefore, reduces voluntary 
dependence to a minimum by the enforcement of purely social requirements which 
to the unsocial and degenerate are unwelcome.(5) It can not be denied, however, that 
the system has its limitations. First of all comes the question of the period of 
assistance. ‘The first plan was to let the dependent come and go when he liked. 
For some this is quite safe, but in other cases it seems to merely facilitate a career 
of vice. ‘Tramps are glad to go toa workhouse, or even to prison during the winter, 
coming out ready fora new summer’s wanderings. Still worse are the half-witted 
and characterless women who come to the poorhouse to pass the period of their con- 
finement and then return to freedom to repeat their offenses and inflict new burdens 
on the community. Some classes of cases plainly require permanent detention in 
suitable institutions. Finally, certain cases always remain in which the enforce- 
ment of the workhouse test involves undue hardships, and requires a return to the 
dangerous system of out door relief. (6) 

In some cities of Germany, notably in Elberfeld, a modified system of out door 
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relief has been adopted which is in some respects superior to either of those men- 
tioned. The poor are relieved in their own homes, but only on condition of submit- 
ting to a supervision which is in some respects quite as distasteful as the workhouse 


itself. 


Every fact in the personal and family history, which can have even a remote 


bearing on the present distress, is inquired into and present habits and relations 
subjected to the minutest censorship of a carefully chosen unpaid official who has 
charge of a very limited field. While the excellent results of this system can not 
be doubted, it 1s clear that Americans, trained as we are in freedom for the private 
citizen, and lax discipline for the official, such a system is at present impossible. 
When we learn to govern better and to endure being better governed, public opinion 


may make such a system possible. 





24. THE PUBLIC RELIEF OF PAUPER- 
ISM. 


(1) Sporadic Charity.—Individual and sporadic 
charity undoubtedly induces the poor ‘‘to work ”’ 
the charitable ina most demoralizing way. Thou- 
sands of cases are on record. 


(2) Public Relief.—The public relief of the poor 
is, however, less general than is usually supposed. 
While the Germanic races all recognize the obli- 
gation of the State to furnish a certain minimum 
support to the indigent, no Latin race recognizes 
such an obligation in’ theory, and often, as in a 
city like Naples, no public relief is given whatever. 
It is one of the deepest stains on the Bourbon 
dynasty of Naples that to evade the responsibility 
and the burden of supporting the poor it encour- 
aged alms-giving. The reforms that have since 
been introduced have not cured the deep-seated 
evil thus created, as is evidenced by the rapacious 
beggars that swarm about every public place. 


(3) Reasons Assigned.—The following may be 
mentioned as the principal reasons assigned by 
those who believe in the maintenance of out-door 
relief as a fundamental part of the relieving sys- 
tem : 

1. It is believed to be kindly. The poor person 
is not separated from relatives and friends, families 
are not broken up, and the receipt of relief is not 
as conspicuous and consequently as disgraceful as 
it is where resort must be had to an institution. 

2. It is apparently economical. Many families 
ean almost support themselves, and it seems folly 
to dismember them and place the children in 
refuges or board them in private families, and 
conipel the adults to resort to the poorhouse, when 
a little relief given in the home would keep the 
family together and enable them to make part of 
their support by ordinary methods. Those who 
receive out-door relief receive usually less than it 
would cost to maintain the same number of persons 
in the almhouse. 

3. There are not institutions enough. The de- 
mand for relief always keeps considerably in ad- 
vance of the supply; and it would be uneconomical, 
and in fact impossible, to have buildings enough 
to accommodate all who should be relieved from 
time to time. Especially in the winter months, a 
large number of persons need relieving for a short 
time ; and if the almshouses were large enough to 
accommodate them during the winter, there would 
be great buildings vacant during the summer.— 
“American Charities,’ by Amos G. Warner, 
Lh.D., pp. 166, 167. 


(4) Other Considerations.—1. It increases the 
number of applicants, because it is less manifestly 











disgraceful than the in-door system, and is much 
more pleasant to receive for other obvious reasons. 
The saving in cost for a single person supported, is 
more than made up by the additional number of 
persons that will claim to require relief. Itisa 
sufficiently pleasant form of being relieved, so that 
if no requirement except indigency is made, a large 
number of persons will become duly indigent in 
order to qualify for the receipt of alms. 

2. It is urged that out-door relief is undesirable, 
because it requires an amount of discrimination 
between cases that is practically impossible where 
the work is done by public officials. It has long 
been a principle that any work was suitable for a 
government to do in proportion as it could be re- 
duced to a routine and done in a semi-mechanical 
way. As the work of giving out-door relief can- 
not be done in this semi-mechanical way, it is un- 
suitable for public officials to undertake. 

3. It is urged that corruption of politics results 
from the system, and that, in fact, the whole tone 
of the population is lowered where this form of re- 
liefis given. In many cases, it isunworthy motives 
favoring the retention of the system that makes it 
difficult to secure its abolition. 

4. When out-door relief has been given lavishly, 
as in England at some times and places, it has 
simply resulted in reducing the rate of wages, the 
amount given in relief being reckoned on as a 
possible resource, so that the employee would ac- 
cept lower wages than would otherwise have been 
possible.—/6zd, Dp. 167, 168. 

(5) Results.—Previous to 1883 the overseers of 
Brookline were giving full or partial support to 
one hundred and fifty persons, exclusive of the 
insane. These were warned three months in ad- 
vance that no pauper rent would be paid after May 
Ist, but that the almshouse would be open to any 
one needing shelter. On the Ist of May twenty- 
two adults and seven families, numbering thirty- 
three persons, became self-supporting; ten adults 
and nine families, consisting of thirty-nine persons, 
assumed the payment of their own rent, asking 
only partial support from the town, and in no case 
was the offer of the almshouse accepted. 

The total expenditure for poor relief for the 
town fell from eight thousand four hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents in 1882 to seven 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-four dollars 
and forty-nine cents in 1888, and has never gone 
back to the old figure, although the population 
has increased more than three thousand. Besides, 
the charge for the care of the insane, a class in- 
dependent of the out-door system, has been heavy, 
and in the total expenditure for the support of the 
poor, five per cent interest on the cost of the alms- 
house was included.—/dzd, p. 172. 


SuGiOLoGy. 


(6) Another Evil.—The second great evil which 
springs, not from the character of the officials, but 
from the nature of our almshouse organization, is 
laxness regarding admission and discharge of in- 
mates. Since every person is entitled to be saved 
from starvation and death from exposure, and as 
that is nearly all that the almshouse does for its 
beneficiaries, anyone that wills to claim its shelter 
can have it. 

On the other hand, as it ts not a penal institu- 
tion, and as it is to the interest of no one to have 
persons stay there who can support themselves 
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outside, an inmate wishing to discharge himself is 
allowed to do so. The average almshouse official 
regards the justification of our laxness indicated 
above as entirely conclusive. 

Whatever official or board may have the legal 
right of admitting or discharging inmates, the 
right of applicants to be admitted or discharged is 
regarded as inalienable. The door swings, ac- 
cordingly, outward or inward with the greatest 
ease. Even the unduly lax ruies regarding deten- 
tion enforced in the English workhouse are un- 
known with us.—J/d7d, p. 755. 
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20. CRIME. —Punishment and Prevention. 

21. INDIVIDUAL CRIMINALS.—Reformatory Measures. 

22. DEPENDENT CLASSES.—Relations of Society to Them. 
23. PAUPERISM.—Its Relief. 

24. PUBLIC RELIEF OF PAUPERISM.—Popular Views. 


Questions. 


QUESTIONS. 


19. Mention a few disqualifications of the criminal classes. 
What are the more salient distinctions? 


to each other? 
cerning the criminal classes? 


astics? What ave their positive characteristics? 


In what way are criminals defective? 
What can you say of their conception of time? 


What are the relations of these defects 
What can you say of the popular gudgment con- 
What are their negative character- 
What 


of their perceptions in general? Upon what is their iinprovidence and callousness to pain based? 


20. How has society always protected itself against injury? 
punishments? Whatwas resentment at first? What did the interests of society seem to require in case 
of personal quarrels? Why were cities of refuge provided by the Mosaic law? What should be the 
character of punishment? What are your own views in relation to the present methods of punishment? 
What methods can you suggest which would be curative and reformatory in their effects? Why should 
the judgment against an evil work be as speedily executed as 1s consistent with positive evidence? How 
do criminals usually interpret the’ flowers and other tokens of sympathy which they receive? Why ts 
it every one’s duty to study the methods of punishment which are used with juvenile offenders? Why 
should these punishments include tin the transfer of the juvenile offender from victous surroundings to 
wiseand humane care?. Why should kindness be the principal characteristic in the methods of dealing 
with juvenile offenders? 

21. Whatcan you say in reference to the attempts at reform in the treatment of criminals? 
can you say of imprisonment? What can you say of transportation? What can you say of the reform 
prison? What of the reform of criminals? What is the supreme requirement in the treatment of 
criminals? Mention some of the negative conditions in the treatment of criminals. How can criminals 
be given new incentives and brought under the sway of normal social instincts? What can you say of 
the principal of promotion for good behavior? What percentage of criminals have been reformed under 
wise methods? 

22. Who are included in the dependent classes? 
sense, dependent upon each other? What classes are a burden to society? Why are dependents necessa- 
rily neglected in a primitive society? Who are the most hopeless and burdensome classes of dependents? 
Why should the insane and the idiotic be prevented from perpetuating their kind? Why does the same 
rule apply to dissipated or diseased people? Why should a man of immoral habits be prevented from - 
perpetuating his kind? Why should diseased men and women be forbidden to marry? What is the 
result of marriage between feeble-minded and normal persons? 

~ 23. What are the popular views as to the origin of poverty? What are your own views as to tts 
origin? What is the difference between exceptional cases of poverty and those which are chronic and 
normal? When povertyis due to circumstances, what 1s the obvious remedy? When poverty is due to 
character what can be done? What is the argument for direct charity or almsgiving? What ts the 
result of the sightof suffering? What ts the objection to almsgiving? Why ts poverty a relative term? 
If dependence were made tolerable and attractive, what would be the result? What can you say of the 
tramp? What methods can you suggest for the abolition of the tramp evil? 

24. Why ts the private relief of poverty capricious and unsatisfactory? Why is organized charity 
sometimes subject to severe criticism? What methods of relief are worthy of careful consideration? What 
ts the natural method of relieving the poor? What can you say of the workhouse test? What can vou 
say of the cities of Germany, notably Elberfeld? Why tis such a system impossible in America? What 
can you say of a well ordered workhouse? 


SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 


The deficiencies of the criminal classes. 

Humane methods of punishment. ; 
Hopeful methods for the reformation of criminals. 
The various classes of dependents. 

The reliet of pauperism. 

Various methods of public relief. 


What was the character of the first 


What 


Why are all members of society, in a certain 
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Bastiat (bas-tya’) Frederic.—A noted French 
political economist, who was born at Bayonne, 
France, June 29, 1801; died at Rome, December 
24, 1850. 

He was a deputy to the Constitutional and Leg- 
islative assemblies in 1848. He was an influential 
opponent of the protective system and of social- 
ism, and was the author of four or five works on 
these subjects. 

Bright, John.—A distinguished liberal states- 
man and orator, who was born at Greenbank, near 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, England, November 16, 
1811, and died there, March 27,1889. 

He was an agitator for the Anti-Corn Law 
League, 1838-46. He first entered Parliament in 
1843; was president of the Board of Trade in 1868- 
70; chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 1873-74, 
and also in 1880-82. He became lord rector of 
the University of Glasgow in 1883. He was the 
author of ‘‘Speeches on Parliamentary Reform ”’ 
(1867), ‘‘ Speeches on Questions of Public Policy”’ 
(1869), ‘‘Speeches on Public Affairs’’ (1869). 

Cobden, Richard.—An English statesman and 
political economist, who was born at Heyshott, 
Sussex, England, June 3, 1804, and died at Lon- 
don, April 2, 1865. He was especially noted as an 
advocate of free trade and of peace, and as the 
chief supporter of the Anti-Corn Law League in 
1839-46. 

He entered Parliament in 1841, visited the 
United States in 1854, and negotiated an important 
commercial treaty between England and France 
in 1859-60. During the Civil War in the United 
States he supported the cause of the North. 

His ‘‘ Political Writings’? were published in 
1867 and his ‘‘Speeches on Questions of Public 
Policy” in 1870. 

Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth.—An English 
author and politician, who was born at Chelsea, 
near London, September 4, 1843. He is the son 
of Sir C. W. Dilke. Was graduated at the head 
of the law tripos at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 
1866. The same year he was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple, and was elected member of 
Parliament for the borough of Chelsea in 1868. 
He was appointed under-secretary of state for 
foreign affairs in 1880, became president of the 
Local Government Board—with a seat in the Cab- 
inet, in 1882. 

Among his published works we find ‘‘ Greater 
Britain” (1868), ‘‘ Parliamentary Reform’? (1879), 
‘« Present Conditions of European Politics,” (1887), 
“The British Army’’ (1888), ‘‘ Problems of Greater 
Britain’’ (1890), etc. 

Filipinos.—Much has been done among this 
people in the way of education, indeed they were 
reading and writing before Christopher Columbus 
was born, and every pueblo is bound to have a 
school, but the standard is not very high. The 
press has long been under strict civil and ecclesi- 
astical control and all discussion of politics has 
long been forbidden. 
ever, are published at Manila, one of them dating 
from 1848. : 

The primitive inhabitants were probably the 
Aetas or Negritos, so called from their dark com- 
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plexions. To their presence in the Isla de Negros, 
the island owed its name. They appear to have 
been driven into the more inaccessible positions 
of the country by the Malay tribes, who, in vari- 
ous stages of civilization, now form the parti- 
colored population of these islands. 

The Tagals are the inhabitants of the lowlands 
and their language has made extensive encroach- 
ments on the other Philippine tongues. Their 
dress is simple and agriculture is their principle 
occupation, still they are successful fishermen and 
they also raise swine, cattle and poultry. 

They are fond of music and theatrical entertain- 
ments, They had an alphabet of their own before 
the arrival of the Spanish, and they still possess a 
literature containing much of lyrical poetry and 
native songs. 


Hamilton, Sir William.—Born at Glasgow, 
March 8, 1788; died at Edinburgh, May 6, 1856. 
‘A Scottish philosopher, who was made professor 
of civil history at Edinburgh in 1821, and was. 
professor of logic and metaphysics in 1836-56. 

His lectures on ‘‘ Metaphysics” and ‘‘ Logic’’ 
were edited by Wansell and Veitch (1858-60). 


Mallock, William Hurrell.—An English author, 
born probably in Devonshire, in 1849. He was 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, and won the 
Newdigate prize there in 1871. 

Among his published works we find ‘‘ The New 
Republic” (1877), ‘‘The New Paul and Virginia’’ 
(1878), ‘‘ Lucretius’? (1878), ‘‘Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing’’ (1879), ‘“‘ Poems’’ (1880), ‘‘ A Romance of the 
Nineteenth Century” (1881), ‘‘Social Equality” 
(1882), ‘‘ Property and Progress’’ (1884), ‘* Land- 
lords and the National Income” (1884), ‘‘ Atheism 
and the Value of Ljife’’ (1884), ‘‘The Old Order 
Changes”’ (1886). 


Marx, Karl.— A German socialist, who was born 
at Treves, Prussia, May 5, 1818, and died at Lon- 
don, March 14, 18838. 

He studied jurisprudence, philosophy, and his- 
tory at Bonn and Berlin, and in 1842 became the 
editor of a paper of Cologne. This paper was 
suppressed in 1843, and he went to Paris, where 
he devoted himself to the study of sociology and 
political economy. He was soon expelled from 
France, at the instance of the Prussian govern- 
ment, and took refuge in Brussels. 

On the outbreak of the revolutionary movement 
in Germany, in 1848, he returned to Cologne, but 
was expelled from Prussia again in 1829. He 
eventually settled in London, where he continued 
his socialistic agitation. His principal work is 
‘“ Das Kapital” (1867). 

Philippines.—These Islands were discovered by 
Magellan in 1521. The surrender of the Moluccas 
by Charles V., in 1529, tended to lessen the inter- 
est of the Spaniards in the Islas de Poniente, as they 
generally called their new discovery, but in 1565 a 
Spanish settlement was founded at the town of 
Cebu, which was called San Miguel. 

The subjugation of the islands was not effected 
without bloodshed, and it was attended by those 
appalling massacres and depopulations which cbar- 
| acterized the conquest of South America. 
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THE EG ONOMICS OF FRADE 
UNIONISM. 


F, SPENCER BALDWIN, Ph.D., R.P.D., Professor of Political Economy and Social Science, 
Boston University. 


of wage-workers in the same trade or 

the same field of competition, for mutual 
‘support in dealing with their employers. The 
first trade unions were formed in England toward 
the middle of the eighteenth century. They 
arose at a time when the national industry was 
making a transition from the old system of small 
manufactures, under state regulation, to the 
modern system of large manufactures, with free 
competition. The change brought with it an 
alarming degradation of the working class. The 
pressure of competition forced the laborer’s stand- 
ard of living lower and lower; wages were reduced 
and hours were lengthened. The laborers, thus 
menaced, formed organizations for mutual pro- 
tection. 

It was thus that the trade unions came into 
being. Here, as always where possible, competi- 
tion led to combination. The members of the 
working class combined, in order to defend the 
rate of wages against the pressure of competition; 
just as later the members of the capitalist class 
combined, in order to defend the rate of profits. 
Both combinations of labor and combinations of 
capital owe their origin to the same motive : they 
sprang from the desire to escape the evils of reck- 
less competition. 

The main object of the trade unions, from the 
beginning, has been to improve by organized 
effort the conditions of employment,—in particu- 
lar to raise the rate of wages. Now, the English 
political economists of the first half of the present 
century were firmly persuaded that wages could 
not possibly be raised in this way. J. R. McCul- 
loch, an eminent economist, declared in an article 
on ‘‘ Combinations,’’ published in 1823: ‘‘ Noth 
ing but the merest ignorance could make it sup- 
posed that wages could really be increased by 
such proceedings. They depend upon the prin- 
ciple which they cannot affect, that is, on the 
proportion between capital and population ; and 
cannot be increased except by the increase of the 
former as compared with the latter.’? This was 
the orthodox economic position, in that day, 
touching trade unionism. The trade unions 
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must fail in practice, the economists insisted, 
because they were powerless to effect the causes 
that determined the rate of wages. They were 
moreover wrong in principle, because they were 
incompatible with the perfect freedom of com- 
petition which, these economists believed, should 
prevail throughout the industrial world. The 
settlement of the rate of wages, they contended, 
ought to be left to free agreement between 
the parties concerned. The trade unions, by giv- 
ing the combined laborers the power to dictate to 
their employers, interfered with this freedom of 
contract, and were, therefore, to be condemned. 
The attitude of political economy during the first 
half of this century was thus distinctly hostile to 
the trade unions. Indeed, ‘‘down to within the 
last thirty years,’ declare the authors of /udus- 
trial Democracy, ‘it would have been taken for 
granted, by every educated man, that trade 
unionism, as a means of bettering the condition 
of the workmen, was against political economy.’ 

The political economy of the present, however, 
is favorable in its judgment concerning trade 
unionism. The economist of to-day regards the 
trade union as a normal result of modern indus- 
trial conditions. He perceives that organization 
has in the past won immense gains for the work- 
ing class in the shape of higher wages, shorter 
hours, and better conditions of employment. He 
recognizes that the maintenance of organization in 
the future is the only guarantee of a really free 
labor contract, based on the independence and 
equality of the workman as one of the contracting 
parties. The trade union, he holds, is neither 
useless in practice nor wrong in principle. The 
verdict of the economist concerning labor organ- 
izations has thus undergone a complete revision. 
It is the aim of this paper briefly to explain this 
remarkable revolution in economic opinion. 

The condemnation of trade unions by the old 
political economy was based on two false theories, 
namely:(1) the view of labor as a commodity, and 
(2) the doctrine of the wage-fund. 

1. The English political economists of the old 
school regarded labor as a commodity, which was 
bought and sold in the market, precisely like 
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other commodities. The laborer was looked upon 
as the seller, the employer as the buyer of this 
commodity. The two parties were assumed to be 
on a footing of perfect equality; if left to them- 
selves they would arrange the terms of the labor 
contract in a manner satisfactory to all concerned. 
Therefore, the labor contract should be free. The 
laborer, it was assumed, would naturally seek the 
most favorable market for his commodity, offering 
it for sale where the highest price was to be ob- 
tained and refusing to sell when the price fell 
below what hethought himself justified in demand- 
ing. When the rate of wages fell, he would 
promptly withdraw a part of his labor from the 
market, and, by limiting the supply, would bring 
wages back to their normal level. Such was the 
theory of the labor contract which was held by 
political economists until within a comparatively 
recent time. Trade unions, it was argued, would 
disturb the freedom of the labor market and the 
equality between the laborer and the employer, as 
the buyer and the seller of the commodity, labor. 
Hence they were frowned down by the economists. 

2. As their theory of labor asa commodity led 
the economists to condemn trade unions in princi- 
ple, so their theory of wages led them to deny that 
such combinations could succeed in practice. The 
doctrine of wages from which the failure of trade 
unionism was deduced is known as the wage-fund 
theory. Briefly stated, this theory teaches that 
the rate of wages is determined by the proportion 
between the amount of capital devoted to the 
payment of wages and the number of laborers 
competing foremployment. ‘‘There is supposed 
to be,’? wrote J. S. Mill, ‘‘at any given instant, a 
sum of wealth which is unconditionally devoted 
to the payment of wages of labor. This sum is not 
regarded as unalterable, for it is augmented by say- 
ing and increases with the progress of society; but 
it is reasoned upon, as at any given moment a pre- 
determined amount. More than that amount it 
is assumed that the wage-receiving class cannot 
possibly divide among them; that amount and no 
less they cannot but obtain. Sothat thesum to 
be divided being fixed the wages of each depend 
solely upon the divisor, the number of partici- 
pants.” This wage-fund is represented as made 
up of accumulations of capital set aside by em- 
ployers for hiring labor. Saving can increase this 
fund, and therefore can make possible an increase 
of wages. But this is the only way in which the 
amount to be divided among the laborers can be 
increased. The wages question, then, is one of 
saving, not of bargaining. Wages at any given 
time are determined by a kind of natural law, by 
causes beyond the control of employer and em- 
ployed. 

On the basis of this theory of wages, the econ- 
omists argued that the laborers could not raise 
their wages by combination. It was admitted that 
the men in some particular trade might raise their 
wages by combining; but according to the wage- 
fund theory this could happen only at the cost of 
the laborers in some other trade. For, if one 
group of wage-workers appropriated more of the 
wage-fund, there would be left just so much less 
for their fellows. If, for example, the men in the 
building trade got higher wages the laborers in 
the iron foundries, orin some other industry, must 
suffer to anequivalent extent. It wasargued that 
trade unions could not in the long run effect a gen- 
eral rise in wages, because they were powerless to 
increase the fund out of which wages were paid. 
Such increase could be eected only by saving, 
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and trade unions could not force employers to save 
more. As the laborers could not increase the ag- 
gregate amount to be divided among them, it fol- 
lowed that the only way in which they could 
increase wages was by diminishing the number of 
laborers, The wages question, said the economists, 
is a question of population. The only remedy for 
low wages, which it isin the power of the labor- 
ers to apply, is a limitation of the number of 
laborers. ‘‘There is no use,’’ one writer declared, 
‘in arguing against one of the four fundamental 
rules of arithmetic. The question of wages is a 
question of division. It is complained that the 
quotient is too small. Well, then, how many ways 
are there to make a quotient larger? Two ways. 
Enlarge your dividend, the divisor remaining the 
same, and the quotient will be larger; lessen your 
divisor, the dividend remaining the same, and the 
quotient will be larger.” 

The two theories from which the unsoundness 
and the impracticability of trade unionism were 
thus deduced by the ecenomists of a preceding 
generation have been abandoned by the economists 
of to-day, who have come to take a saner view of. 
labor combinations and their possible advantage 
to the workman. 

The mistake in the doctrine of labor as a com- 
modity lay in overlooking the difference between 
labor and other commodities. Labor is indeed 
a. commodity, for it is bought and sold in a 


modities by certain marked peculiarities, which 
put the seller at a disadvantage in bargaining 
with the buyer. The chief peculiarity of labor 
as a commodity consists in its inseparable con- 
nection with the person of the seller. The 
seller of other commodities can send samples tothe 
prospective buyer; his presence is not necessary at 
the place of sale; the welfare of his personality is 
not involved. The labor commodity, on the con- 
trary, is bound up with the person of the seller. 
The laborer cannot send samples of his commod- 
ity; he must himself appear at the place of sale; 
and the buyer of his commodity obtains a certain 
coutrol over his person and his mode of life. A 
further peculiarity of the labor-commodity con- 
sists in the comparative poverty of the seller. As 
a rule, the laborer has nothing to live from except 
the sale of his labor. The sale here is a forced 
sale; the seller has no reserve price. If the price 
fall too low, he is unable to wait for a rise, because, 
unlike the sellers of other commodities, he has, as. 
a rule, nothing to support life in the interval. In- 
stead of withdrawing a part of the supply, he is 
compelled by his poverty to go on offering his. 
labor at continually lower rates, in order to keep 
employed. The competition among laborersin a 
falling market becomes ruinous. Other sellers 
would hold off for a rise in price; this the laborer 
is not able todo. His poverty hinders him, fur- 
thermore, from offering his labor in another 
market, where the conditions may be more favor- 
able. The economist assumed that the laborer 
would always offer his commodity where he could 
get the highest price. But, even if we supposed 
that the laborer had the knowledge of the state of 
his industry throughout the country which this 
theory imputesto him, he would still be prevented 
by his lack of means from transporting himself at 
will to the place where the demand for his labor 
was most active. In brief, the inseparability of the 
| commodity, labor, from the person of the seller, 
and the uniform poverty of the latter, prevent in 
the labor market, such an adaptation of supply to 
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demand as that which tends to take place in 
other markets. 

The disadvantages of the laborers arising from 
these causes are removed by the trade unions. 
These organizations enable the laborers to adapt 
the supply of labor to the varying demand of the 
market. They assist the individual laborer to offer 
hiscommodity forsale where he can obtain the high- 
est price. By their system of correspondence be- 
tween the various unions throughout the country 
they supply that wide knowledge of the condition 
of the labor market which the unorganized laborer 
could not obtain. If there is a call for laborers in 
one place, notice of this fact is sent to other places 
where men are out Of work. The laborers are 
enabled to make the change of residence by assist- 
ance from the trade-union funds. Thus laborers 
are transferred from places where the supply is in 
excess of the demand to places where the supply 
is insufficient. In times of industrial depression 
the union enables the laborers to restrict the sup- 
ply of labor offered and to hold out for a reserve 
price. The union accomplishes this by contribut- 
ting to the support of members who are unable to 
find work at the union rate. Under such circum- 
stances, as have been pointed out, unorganized 
laborers would be forced to offer to work for lower 
wages and longer hours, in order to find employ- 
ment at all. Thus the supply of labor, instead of 
being diminished to correspond with the falling- 
off in the demand, would be actually increased. 
This is prevented by organization, which enables 
the members to control the supply of their com- 
modity. : 

In this way ‘the trade unions remove the disad- 
vantages under which the individual wage-worker 
labors, and put him for the first time on a footing 
of proximate equality with hisemployer. With- 
out organization, the formal equality of the two 
parties before the law finds no counterpart in 
reality. In dealing with the unorganized laborer 
the employer is able to dictate his own terms. 
The employer has knowledge of the market, expe- 
rience and capital, while the workman is entirely 
without resources. He must accept the conditions 
offered him or starve. Only by combining with 
his fellows is he able to deal with his employer on 
anything like equal terms. The justification of 
trade unionism lies, then, in the fact that the 
economic position of the laborer is distinctly dif- 
ferent from that of the sellers of other commodi- 
ties. In his case combination is a necessary 
condition of freedom of contract. The trade 
unions do not interfere with the freedom of con- 
tract proclaimed by the law; rather, they create 
the conditions necessary for the realization of that 
freedom in practice. By removing the disabilities 
attaching to the laborer they place him in the 
position which the law assumes him to occupy, as 
one of the equal parties to a free contract. 

The new political economy has also abandoned 
the wage-fund theory, which led economists of 
the old school to deny the possibility of raising 
wages by combination. The fundamental error in 
this doctrine lay in the two-fold assumption (1) 
that wages are paid out of capital ; (2) that a cer- 
tain definite amount of capital is unconditionally 
set aside by capitalists for the payment of wages. 
It is not true that wages are paid out of capital. 
Wages are paid out of the product of labor. That 
product, and not stored-up capital, is the real 
source from which wages are paid. In teaching 
that capital is the source of wages the economists 
were misled by appearances. For, although wages 
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are not paid out of capital, they are usually ad- 
vanced out of capital. The capitalist discounts 
the laborer’s share of the product, expecting to be 
made whole for this advance payment by the 
eventual sale of that product. The amount which 
the capitalist is willing thus to advance in wages 
is not a fixed fund, as represented by the old the- 
ory; it varies widely according to his business. 
expectation. 

The contention of the old political economy 
concerning the impotence of trade unions falls to: 
the ground with the wage-fund theory, on which 
it was based. The wage-fund theory taught 
the workmen that the only way in which they 
could better their economic position was by 
limiting their numbers. The new theory of dis- 
tribution holds out other hopes. If wages are 
paid out of the product of labor, not out of 
a wage-fund, it is obvious that they may be 
increased in various ways. The rate of wages 
depends, in general, upon three things, namely: 
the amount of the product, the price of the 
product, and the nature of the bargain which 
the laborer is able to make with the employer 
for its division. There are thus, @ priori, at 
least three ways open to any group of labor- 
ers for effecting a rise in wages. (1) They can 
increase the amount of the product by making 
their labor more efficient, and thus render 
possible a rise in wages at the cost of neither em- 
ployer nor consumer. (2) They can increase the 
price of the product by limiting the output, and 
thus effect a rise in wages at the cost of the con- 
sumer. (3) They can force the employer to hand 
over to them a larger share of the product of the 
industry, and thus effect a rise in wages at the 
cost of the employer. It isin this last way, espe- 
cially, that trade unions operate to raise wages. 
Organization puts the laborer in a position to bar- 
gain effectively with the employer for the division 
of their joint product. An organized body of 
laborers are able to obtain for themselves, through 
collective bargaining, a larger share of the prod- 
uct than could be got by individual bargaining. 
The wage-fund economist taught that the laborers. 
were sure to get their normal share of the product 
anyway, whether they combined to demand it or 
not. But this complacent view is no longer held 
by the economists of to-day. The late Francis A. 
Walker voiced the modern opinion when he said : 
‘“If the workman from any cause does not pursue 
his interest, he loses his interest, whether he refrain 
from bodily fear, from poverty, from ignorance, 
from timidity, and dread of censure, or from the 
effect of bad political economy which assures him 
that if he does not seek his interest, his interest 
will seek him.” 

The first two methods of raising wages, above 
noted, are diametrically opposed to each other. The 
one means cheaper production ; the other, dearer 
production. The second of these policies the eco- 
nomist must unqualifiedly condemn. To restrict 
the output, by setting a limit to the amount of work 
which the individual laborer shall be permitted by 
the union to perform, is economically indefensible. 
This policy is a short-sighted and suicidal one, op- 
posed to the true interests of workmen, employers 
and consumers. Resort to this device checks in- 
dustrial development and must, in the long run, 
diminish the real incomes of all classes. The 
opposite policy of encouraging a large output is 
the far-sighted and successful one. ‘‘ The labor 
and capital of the country,’’ says Prof. Alfred 
Marshall, ‘‘acting on its natural resources, pro- 
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duce annually a certain net aggregate of commo- 
dities, material and immaterial, including services 
of all kinds. This is the true net annual income 
or revenue of the country; or the national 
dividend. The larger it is, the larger, 
other things being equal, will be the share of each 
agent of production.’’ Conversely, the smaller 
this national dividend, the smaller, other things 
being equal, will be the share of each agent of 
production. No combination, either of labor or of 
capital, can achieve lasting success by a policy of 
restricting production and raising prices. Un- 
fortunately, however, trade union leaders have 
often failed to perceive the short-sighted folly of 
such a policy. This means of raising wages has 
undoubtedly appealed strongly to the workmen. 
It cannot be denied that in many cases trade 
unions have secretly encouraged, even if they have 
not openly sanctioned, the limitation of production, 
They defend this policy on the ground that, when 
under the piece payment system, the best work- 
men are allowed to do all that they can, the 
employer steps in and reduces the piece-rate, on 
the plea that the wages are too high. Such reduc- 
tions can be forestalled, the unionists contend, 
ouly by putting some restriction on the permissible 
output per man. The remedy thus proposed is 
not the proper one to apply. The evil complained 
of, if it exists, can be remedied by combined re- 
sistance to reductions of the piece-rate. To take 
the other course and hamper the efficiency of the 
best workmen is indefensible. It isto be regretted 
that this method finds any favor with trade 
unionists. The danger from this source is felt by 
Pres. A. T. Hadley to be so great that he concludes 
a discussion of trade uuions in his treatise on 
Economics with these words: ‘‘ Such a policy not 
only gives society short service, but handicaps the 
strong men who would otherwise take the lead in 
industrial progress. Until the representatives of 
organized labor recognize the evils involved in 
this course, the dangers involved in labor organt- 
zations are likely to outweigh their possibilities of 
good.” 

The reasons for the change in economic opinion 
concerning trade unionism, as set forth in the pre- 
ceding discussion, can be compactly summed.up 
in a single statement, namely: The recognition of 
the peculiar nature of the labor-commodity, bound 
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up asit is with the person of the seller, and the 
abandonment of the wage-fund doctrine for- the 
view that wages are paid out of the labor-products 
have led economists to the conclusion that trade 
unions are justifiable in theory and effective in 
practice. 

The principle of trade unionism stands approved 
by political economy. The method of collective 
bargaining, under which the employer deals with 
a labor organization acting through paid agents, 
is economically superior to the old method of in- 
dividual bargaining, under which the employer 
deals directly with each workman. And when the 
trade unions are supplemented in their working 
by joint committees composed of representatives 
of employer and employed, the system thus devel- 
oped promises more for the solution of the labor 
problem than any other that has yet been devised. 
The institution of a joint committee brings the two 
parties into close touch, lays the basis for mutual 
understanding and sympathy, and thus opens the 
way to social peace. 

The principle of trade unionism, be it empha- 
sized in conclusion, is one of vital importance to 
the working class. Organization on the part of 
the laborers is a necessary condition of a free labor 
contract. Without it, the laborer’s formal freedom 
is not realized in fact. For the individual laborer 
has no effective voice in determining the condi- 
tions of the labor contract,.no means of redress in 
case of grievance. Organization remedies this. 
It creates the conditions under which the formal 
freedom of the labor contract becomes a reality. 
Organization is, then, the guarantee of the work- 
man’s equality and independence. The future 
development of labor organizations is fundamental 
to the economic progress of the nation and the 
stability of democratic institutions. 
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